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‘The Adventures of Oliver Tist’ was first pub- 
lished under the title of ‘Oliver Twist; or the 
Parish Boy’s Progress, By “Boz” ’ in three vol- 
umes in 1838. It ran as a serial in the pages of 
‘Bentley’s Miscellany’ from January 1837 to 
March 1839, and was issued in ten monthly 
parts from January to October 1846. 

This Edition contains all the copyright emen- 
dations made in the text as revised by the Author 
in 1867, and 1868: 


PREFACES 


PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION, 1841 


‘Some of the author’s friends cried, “‘Lookee, gentlemen, the 
man is a villain; but it is Nature for all that’; and the young 
critics of the age, the clerks, apprentices, ete., called it low, and 
fell a groaning. —Fie.pine. 


THE greater part of this Tale was originally pub- 
lished in a magazine. When I completed it, and put 
it forth in its present form three years ago, I full ex- 
pected it would be objected to on some very high 
moral grounds in some very high moral quarters. 
The result did not fail to prove the justice of my an- 
ticipations. ’ 

I embrace the present opportunity of saying a few 
words in explanation of my aim and object in its pro- 
duction. It isin some sort a duty with me to do so, in 
gratitude to those who sympathised with me and 
divined my purpose at the time, and who, perhaps, 
will not be sorry to have their impression confirmed 
under my own hand. 

It is, it seems, a very coarse and shocking circum- 
stance, that some of the characters in these pages are 
chosen from the most criminal and degraded of Lon- 
don’s population; that Sikes is a thief, and Fagin a 
receiver of stolen goods; that the boys are pick- 
pockets, and the girl is a prostitute. 

I confess I have yet to learn that a lesson of the 
purest good may not be drawn from the vilest evil. 
T have always believed this to be a recognised and es- 
tablished truth, laid down by the greatest men the 
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world has ever seen, constantly acted upon by the best 
and wisest natures, and confirmed by the reason and 
experience of every thinking mind. I saw no reason, 
when I wrote this book, why the very dregs of life, 
so long as their speech did not offend the ear, should 
not serve the purpose of a moral, at least as well as its 
froth and cream. Nor did I doubt that there lay 
festering in Saint Giles’s as good materials towards 
the truth as any flaunting in Saint James’s. 

In this spirit, when I wished to show, in little 
Oliver, the principle of Good surviving through every 
adverse circumstance, and triumphing at last; and 
when I considered among what companions I could 
try him best, having regard to that kind of men into 
whose hands he would most naturally fall; I be- 
thought myself of those who figure in these volumes. 
When I came to discuss the subject more maturely 
with myself, I saw many strong reasons for pursuing 
the course to which I was inclined. I had read of 
thieves by scores—seductive fellows (amiable for the 
most part), faultless in dress, plump in pocket, choice 
in horseflesh, bold in bearing, fortunate in gallantry, 
great at a song, a bottle, pack of cards or dice-box, 
and fit companions for the bravest. But I had 
never met (except in Hogarth) with the miserable 
reality. It appeared to me that to draw a knot of 
such associates in crime as really do exist; to paint 
them in all their deformity, in all their wretched- 
ness, in all the squalid poverty of their lives; to show 
them as they really are, for ever skulking uneasily 
through the dirtiest paths of life, with the great, 
black, ghastly gallows closing up their prospects, 
turn them where they may; it appeared to me that 
to do this, would be to attempt a something which 
was greatly needed, and which would be a service to 
society. And therefore I did it as I best could. 
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In every book I know, where such characters are 
treated of at all, certain allurements and fascinations 
are thrown around them. Even in the Beggar’s 
Opera, the thieves are represented as leading a life 
which is rather to be envied than otherwise; while 
Macheath, with all the captivations of command, and 
the devotion of the most beautiful girl and only pure 
character in the piece, is as much to be admired and 
emulated by weak beholders, as any fine gentleman 
in a red coat who has purchased, as Voltaire says, the 
right to command a couple of thousand men, or so, 
and to affront death at their head. Johnson’s ques- 
tion, whether any man will turn thief because Mac- 
heath is reprieved, seems to me beside the matter. I 
ask myself, whether any man will be deterred from 
turning thief because of his being sentenced to death, 
and because of the existence of Peachum and Lockit; 
and remembering the captain’s roaring life, great ap- 
pearance, vast success, and strong advantages, I feel 
assured that nobody having a bent that way will take 
any warning from him, or will see anything in the 
play but a very flowery and pleasant road, conducting 
an honourable ambition in course of time, to Tyburn 
‘Pree: 

In fact, Gay’s witty satire on society had a general 
object, which made him careless of example in this 
respect, and gave him other, wider, and higher aims. 
The same may be said of Sir Edward Bulwer’s ad- 
mirable and most powerful novel of Paul Clifford, 
which cannot be fairly considered as having, or being 
intended to have, any bearing on this part of the sub- 
ject, one way or other. 

What manner of life is that which is described in 
these pages, as the everyday existence of a Thief? 
What charms has it for the young and ill-disposed, 
what allurements for the most jolter-headed of 
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juveniles? H{ere are no canterings upon moonlit 
heaths, no merrymakings in the snuggest of all pos- 
sible caverns, none of the attractions of dress, no em- 
broidery, no lace, no jack-boots, no crimson coats and 
ruffles, none of the dash and freedom with which ‘the 
road’ has been, time out of mind, invested. The cold, 
wet, shelterless midnight streets of London; the foul 
and frowsy dens, where vice is closely packed and 
lacks the room to turn; the haunts of hunger and dis- 
ease, the shabby rags that scarcely hold together; 
where are the attractions of these things? Have 
they no lesson, and do they not whisper something be- 
yond the little-regarded warning of a moral precept? 

But there are people of so refined and delicate a 
uature, that they cannot bear the contemplation of 
these horrors. Not that they turn instinctively from 
crime; but that criminal characters, to suit them, must: 
be, like their meat, in delicate disguise. A Mas- 
saroni in green velvet is quite an enchanting creature; 
but a Sikes in fustian is insupportable. A Mrs. Mas- 
saroni, being a lady in short petticoats and a fancy 
dress, is a thing to imitate in tableaux and have in 
lithograph on pretty songs; but a Nancy, being a 
creature in a cotton gown and cheap shawl, is not to 
be thought of. It is wonderful how Virtue turns 
from dirty stockings; and how Vice, married to rib- 
bons and a little gay attire, changes her name, as 
wedded ladies do, and becomes Romance. 

Now, as the stern and plain truth, even in the dress 
of this (in novels) much exalted race, was a part of 
the purpose of this book, I will not, for these readers, 
abate one hole in the Dodger’s coat, or one scrap of 
curl-paper in the girl’s dishevelled hair. I have no 
faith in the delicacy which cannot bear to look upon 
them. I have no desire to make proselytes among 
such people. I have no respect for their opinion, 
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good or bad; do not covet their approval; and do not 
write for their amusement. I venture to say this 
without reserve; for I am not aware of any writer in 
our language having a respect for himself, or held in 
any respect by his posterity, who ever has descended 
to the taste of this fastidious class. 

On the other hand, if I look for examples, and for 
precedents, I find them in the noblest range of Eng- 
lish literature. Fielding, De Foe, Goldsmith, Smol- 
lett, Richardson, Mackenzie—all these for wise pur- 
poses, and especially the two first, brought upon the 
scene the very scum and refuse of the land. Ho- 
garth, the moralist, and censor of his age—in whose 
great works the times in which he lived, and the 
characters of every time, will never cease to be re- 
flected—did the like, without the compromise of a 
hair’s breadth; with a power and depth of thought 
which belonged to few men before him, and will prob- 
ably appertain to fewer still in time to come. Where 
does this giant stand now in the estimation of his 
countrymen? And yet, if I turn back to the days in 
which he or any of these men flourished, I find the 
same reproach levelled against them every one, each 
in his turn, by the insects of the hour, who raised their 
little hum, and died, and were forgotten. 

Cervantes laughed Spain’s chivalry away, by show- 
ing Spain its impossible and wild absurdity. It was 
my attempt, in my humble and far-distant sphere, to 
dim the false glitter surrounding something which 
really did exist, by showing it in its unattractive and 
repulsive truth. No less consulting my own taste, 
than the manners of the age, I endeavoured, while I 
painted it in all its fallen and degraded aspects, to 
banish from the lips of the lowest character I intro- 
duced, any expression that could by possibility offend; 
and rather te lead to the unavoidable inference that 
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its existence was of the most debased and vicious kind, 
than to prove it elaborately by words and deeds. In 
the case of the girl, in particular, I kept this intention 
constantly in view. Whether it is apparent in the 
narrative, and how it is executed, I leave my readers 
to determine. 

It has been observed of this girl, that her devotion 
to the brutal housebreaker does not seem natural, and 
and it has been objected to Sikes in the same breath— 
with some inconsistency, as I venture to think—that 
he is surely overdrawn, because in him there would 
appear to be none of those redeeming traits which 
are objected to as unnatural in his mistress. Of the 
latter objection I will merely say, that I fear there 
are in the world some insensible and callous natures 
that do become, at last, utterly and irredeemably bad. 
But whether this be so or not, of one thing I am 
certain: that there are such men as Sikes, who, being 
closely followed through the same space of time, and 
through the same current of circumstances, would 
not give, by one look or action of a moment, the 
faintest indication of a better nature. Whether 
every gentler human feeling is dead within such 
bosoms, or the proper chord to strike has rusted and 
is hard to find, I do not know; but that the fact is so, 
I am sure. 

It is useless to discuss whether the conduct and 
character of the girl seems natural or unnatural, 
probable or improbable, right or wrong. It is true. 
Every man who has watched these melancholy shades 
of life knows it to be so. Suggested to my mind 
long ago—long before I dealt in fiction—by what I 
often saw and read of, in actual life around me, I 
have, for years, tracked it through many profligate 
and noisome ways, and found it still the same. 
From the first introduction of that poor wretch, to 
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her laying her bloody head upon the robber’s breast, 
there is not one word exaggerated or over-wrought. 
It is emphatically God’s truth, for it is the truth He 
leaves in such depraved and miserable breasts; the 
hope yet lingering behind; the last fair drop of water 
at the bottom of the dried-up weed-choked well. It 
involves the best and worst shades of our common 
nature; much of its ugliest hues, and something of its 
most beautiful; it is a contradiction, an anomaly, an 
apparent impossibility, but it is a truth. I am glad 
to have had it doubted, for in that circumstance I find 
a sufficient assurance that it needed to be told. 


DEvonsHIrE TERRACE, April, 1841. 


PREFACE TO THE FIRST CHEAP EDITION 


AT page 267 of this present edition of OLIVER 
Twist, there is a description of ‘the filthiest, the 
strangest, the most extraordinary, of the many local- 
ities that are hidden in London.’ And the name of 
this place is JAcon’s IsLAND. 

Eleven or twelve years have elapsed since the 
description was first published. I was as well con- 
vineed then, as I am now, that nothing effectual can 
be done for the elevation of the poor in England, 
until their dwelling-places are made decent and 
wholesome. I have always been convinced that this 
reform must precede all other Social Reforms; that 
it must prepare the way for Education, even for 
Religion; and that, without it, those classes of the 
people which increase the fastest, must become so 
desperate, and be made so miserable, as to bear within 
themselves the certain seeds of ruin to the whole com- 
munity. ; 

The metropolis (of all places under heaven) being 
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excluded from the provisions of the Public Health 
Act, passed last year, a society has been formed 
called the Metropolitan Sanitary Association, with 
the view of remedying this grievous mistake. The 
association held its first public meeting at Free- 
mason’s Hall, on Wednesday, the sixth of February 
last: the Bishop of London presiding. It happened 
that this very place, Jacos’s Istanp, had lately 
attracted the attention of the Board of Health, in 
consequence of its having been ravaged by cholera; 
and that the Bishop of London had in his hands the 
result of the inquiry under the Metropolitan Sewers 
Commission, showing, by way of proof of the cheap- 
ness of sanitary improvements, an estimate of the 
probable cost at which the houses in Jacos’s IsLAND 
could be rendered fit for human habitation—which 
cost, as stated, was about a penny three farthings per 
week per house. The Bishop referred to this paper, 
with the moderation and forbearance which pervaded 
all his observations, and did me the honour to men- 
tion that I had described Jacon’s IsLanp. When I 
subsequently made a few observations myself, I con- 
fessed that soft impeachment. 

Now, the vestry of Marylebone parish, meeting on 
the following Saturday, had the honour to be ad- 
dressed by Sin Peter Laurie; a gentleman of infal- 
lible authority, of great innate modesty, and of a 
most sweet humanity. This remarkable alderman, as 
I am informea by The Observer newspaper, then and 
there delivered himself (I quote the passage without 
any correction ) as follows:— 


‘Having touched upon the point of saving to the poor, he 
begged to illustrate it by reading for them the particulars of a 
survey that had been made in a locality called ‘‘Jacob’s Island’ — 
[a laugh]—where, according to the surveyor, 1300 houses were 
erected on forty acres of ground. The surveyor asserted and 
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laid down that each house could be supplied with a constant sup- 
ply of pure water—secondly, that each house could be supplied 
with a sink—thirdly, a water-closet—fourthly, a drain—fifthly, a 
foundation drain—and, sixthly, the accommodation of a dust bin 
[laughter], and all at the average rate of 13s. 4d. per week [oh, 
oh, and laughter }. 

‘Mr. G. Bird: Can Sir Peter Laurie tell the vestry where 
“Jacob’s Island” is? [laughter]. 

‘Sir P. Laurie: That was just what he was about to tell them. 
The Bishop of London, poor soul, in his simplicity, thought there 
really was such a place, which he had been describing so minutely, 
whereas it turned out that it onNLY existed in a work of fiction, 
written by Mr. Charles Dickens ten years ago [roars of laugh- 
ter]. The fact was admitted by Mr. Charles Dickens himself at 
the meeting, and he (Sir P. Laurie) had extracted his words from 
the same paper, the Morning Herald. Mr. Dickens said, “Now 
the first of these classes proceeded generally on the supposition 
that the compulsory improvement of these dwellings, when ex- 
ceedingly defective, would be very expensive. But that was a 
great mistake, for nothing was cheaper than good sanitary im- 
provements, as they knew in this case of “‘Jacob’s Island’ [laugh- 
ter], which he had described in a work of fiction some ten or 
eleven years ago.” ’ 


When I came to read this, I was so much struck by 
the honesty, by the truth, and by the wisdom of this 
logic, as well as by the fact of the sagacious vestry, 
including members of parliament, magistrates, 
officers, chemists, and I know not who else listening 
to it meekly (as became them), that I resolved to 
record the fact here, as a certain means of making it 
known to, and causing it to be reverenced by, many 
thousands of people. Reflecting upon this logic, and 
its universal application; remembering that when 
Frie.pine described Newgate, the prison immediately 
ceased to exist; that when SmoLiertr took Roderick 
Random to Bath, that city instantly sank into the 
earth; that when Scorr exercised his genius on 
Whitefriars, it incontinently glided into the Thames; 
that an ancient place called Windsor was entirely 
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destroyed in the reign of Queen Elizabeth by two 
Merry Wives of that town, acting under the direc- 
tion of a person of the name of SHAKESPEARE; and 
that Mr. Pore, after having at a great expense com- 
pleted his grotto at Twickenham, incautiously re- 
duced it to ashes by writing a poem upon it—I say, 
when I came to consider these things, I was inclined 
to make this preface the vehicle of my humble tribute 
of admiration to Srr Perer LAauriz. But, I am re- 
strained by a very painful consideration—by no less 
a consideration than the impossibility of his existence. 
For Sm Prerer Lavurté having been himself described 
-in a book (as I understand he was, one Christmas 
time, for his conduct on the seat of justice), it is but 
too clear that there CAN be no such man! 

Otherwise, I should have been quite sure of his con- 
currence in the following passage, written thirty 
years ago by my late lamented friend, the Reverend 
SIDNEY SMITH, that great master of wit, and terror 
of noodles; but singularly applicable to the present 
occasion. 


“We have been thus particular in stating the case, that we may 
make an answer to those profligate persons who are always ready. 
to fling an air of ridicule upon the labours of humanity, because 
they are desirous that what they have not the virtue to do them- 
selves, should appear to be foolish and romantic when done by 
others. A still higher degree of depravity than this, is to want 
every sort of compassion for human misery, when it is accom- 
panied by filth, poverty, and ignorance. To regulate humanity 
by the income tax, and to deem the bodily wretchedness and the 
dirty tears of the poor, a fit subject for pleasantry and contempt. 
We should have been loth to believe that such deep-seated and 
disgusting immorality existed in these days; but the notice of it 
is forced upon us.’ 


Devonsuire Terrace, March, 1850. 
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PREFACE TO THE ‘CHARLES DICKENS’ EDITION 


ONCE upon a time it was held to be a coarse and 
shocking circumstance, that some of the characters in 
these pages are chosen from the most criminal and 
degraded of London’s population. 

As I saw no reason, when I wrote this book, why 
the dregs of life (so long as their speech did not 
offend the ear) should not serve the purpose of a 
moral, as well as its froth and cream, I made bold to 
believe that this same Once upon a time would not 
prove to be All-time or evena long time. I saw many 
strong reasons for pursuing my course. I had read of 
thieves by scores; seductive fellows (amiable for the 
most part), faultless in dress, plump in pocket, choice 
in horseflesh, bold in bearing, fortunate in gallantry, 
great at a song, a bottle, pack of cards or dice-box, 
and fit companions for the bravest. But I had never 
met (except in HocartH) with the miserable reality. 
It appeared to me that to draw a knot of such as- 
sociates in crime as really did exist; to paint them in 
all their deformity, in all their wretchedness, in all 
the squalid misery of their lives; to show them as they 
really were, for ever skulking uneasily through the 
dirtiest paths of life, with the great black ghastly 
gallows closing up their prospect, turn them where 
they might, it appeared to me that to do this, would 
be to attempt a something which was needed, and 
which would be a service to society. And I did it 
as I best could. 

In every book I know, where such characters are 
treated of, allurements and fascinations are thrown 
around them. Even in the Beggar’s Opera, the 
thieves are represented as leading a life which is rather 
to be envied than otherwise; while MacHEatH, with 
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all the captivations of command, and the devotion 
of the most beautiful girl and only pure character 
in the piece, is as much to be admired and emulated 
by weak beholders, as any fine gentleman in a red 
eoat who has purchased, at VouratreE says, the right 
to command a couple of thousand men, or so, and 
to affront death at their head. Johnson’s question, 
whether any man will turn thief because Macheath is 
reprieved, seems to me beside the matter. I ask my- 
self, whether any man will be deterred from turning 
thief, because of Macheath’s being sentenced to death, 
and because of the existence of Peachum and Lockit; 
and remembering the captain’s roaring life, great 
appearance, vast success, and strong advantages, I 
feel assured that nobody having a bent that way will 
take any warning’ from him, or will see anything in the 
play but a flowery and pleasant road, conducting an 
honourable ambition—in course of time—to Tyburn 
Pree. 

In fact, Gay’s witty satire on society had a general 
object, which made him quite regardless of example 
in this respect, and gave him other and wider aims. 
The same may be said of Sir Kdward Bulwer’s ad- 
mirable and powerful novel of Paul Clifford, which 
cannot be fairly considered as having, or as being 
intended to have, any bearing on this part of the sub- 
ject, one way or other. 

What manner of life is that which is described in 
these pages, as the everyday existence of a Thief? 
What charms has it for the young and ill-disposed, 
what allurements for the most jolter-headed of 
juveniles? Here are no canterings on moonlit heaths, 
no merrymakings in the snuggest of all possible 
caverns, none of the attractions of dress, no embroid- 
ery, no lace, no jack-boots, no crimson coats and ruf- 
fles, none of the dash and freedom with which ‘the 
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road’ has been time out of mind invested. The cold, 
wet, shelterless midnight streets of London; the foul 
and frowsy dens, where vice is closely packed and 
lacks the room to turn; the haunts of hunger and 
disease; the shabby rags that scarcely hold together ; 
where are the attractions of these things? 

There are people, however, of so refined and delicate 
a nature, that they cannot bear the contemplation of 
such horrors. Not that they turn instinctively from 
crime; but that criminal characters, to suit them, must 
be, like their meat, in delicate disguise. A Massaroni 
in green velvet is an enchanting creature; but a Sikes 
in fustian is insupportable. A Mrs. Massaroni, being 
a lady in short petticoats and a fancy dress, is a thing 
to imitate in tableaux and have in lithograph on pretty 
songs; but a Nancy, being a creature in a cotton gown 
and cheap shawl, is not to be thought of. It is won- 
derful how Virtue turns from dirty stockings; and 
how Vice, married to ribbons and a little gay attire, 
changes her name, as wedded ladies do, and becomes 
Romance. 

But as the stern truth, even in the dress of this (in 
novels) much exalted race, was a part of the purpose 
of this book, I did not, for these readers, abate one 
hole in the Dodger’s coat, or one scrap of curl-paper 
in Nancy’s dishevelled hair. I had no faith in the 
delicacy which could not bear to look upon them. I 
had no desire to make proselytes among such people. 
I had no respect for their opinion, good or bad; did 
not covet their approval; and did not write for their 
amusement. 

It has been observed of Nancy that her devotion to 
the brutal housebreaker does not seem natural, And 
it has been objected to Sikes in the same breath— 
with some inconsistency, as I venture to think—that, 
he is surely overdrawn, because in him there would 
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appear to be none of those redeeming traits which 
are objected to as unnatural in his mistress. Of the 
latter objection I will merely remark, that I fear 
there are in the world some insensible and callous 
natures, that do become utterly and incurably bad. 
Whether this be so or not, of one thing I am certain, 
that there are such men as Sikes, who, being closely 
followed through the same space of time and through 
the same current of circumstances, would not give, by 
the action of a moment, the faintest indication of a 
better nature. Whether every gentler human feel- 
ing is dead within such bosoms, or the proper chord 
to strike has rusted and is hard to find, I do not pre- 
tend to know; but that the fact is, as I state it, 1 am 
sure. 

It is useless to discuss whether the conduct and 
character of the girl seems natural or unnatural, 
probable or improbable, right or wrong. IT Is TRUE. 
Every man who has watched these melancholy shades 
of life, must know it to be so. From the first intro- 
duction of that poor wretch, to her laying her blood- 
stained head upon the robber’s breast, there is not a 
word exaggerated or over-wrought. It is emphat- 
ically God’s truth, for it is the truth He leaves in 
such depraved and miserable breasts; the hope yet 
lingering there; the last fair drop of water at the 
bottom of the weed-choked well. It involves the 
best and worst shades of our nature; much of its 
ugliest hues, and something of its most beautiful; it 
is a contradiction, an anomaly, an apparent impossi- 
bility; but it is a truth. I am glad to have had it 
doubted, for in that circumstance I should find a 
sufficient assurance (if I wanted any) that it needed 
to be told. 

In the year one thousand eight hundred and fifty, 
it was publicly declared in London by an amazing 
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Alderman, that Jacob’s Island did not exist, and 
never had existed. Jacob’s Island continues to exist 
(like an ill-bred place as it is) in the year one thou- 
sand eight hundred and sixty-seven, though improved 
and much changed. 
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CHAPTER I 


TREATS OF THE PLACE WHERE OLIVER TWIST WAS BORN, 
AND OF THE CIRCUMSTANCES ATTENDING HIS BIRTH . 


AmonéG other public buildings in a certain town, 
which for many reasons it will be prudent to refrain 
from mentioning, and to which I will assign no ficti- 
tious name, there is one anciently common to most 
towns, great or small: to wit, a workhouse; and in this 
workhouse was born; on a day and date which I need 
not trouble myself to repeat, inasmuch as it can be of 
no possible consequence to the reader, in this stage 
of the business at all events; the item of mortality 
whose name is prefixed to the head of this chapter. 
For a long time after it was ushered into this world 
of sorrow and trouble, by the parish surgeon, it 
remained a matter of considerable doubt whether the 
child would survive to bear any name at all; in which 
case it is somewhat more than probable that these 
memoirs would never have appeared; or, if they had, 
that being comprised within a couple of pages, they 
would have possessed the inestimable merit of being 
the most concise and faithful specimen of biography, 
extant in the literature of any age or country. _ 
Although I am not disposed to maintain that the 
being born in a workhouse, is in itself the most for- 
tunate and enviable circumstance that can possibly 
a 
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befall a human being, I do mean to say that in this 
particular instance, it was the best thing for Oliver 
Twist that could by possibility have occurred. ‘The 
fact is, that there was considerable difficulty in induc- 
ing Oliver to take upon himself the office of respira- 
tion,—a troublesome practice, but one which custom 
has rendered necessary to our easy existence; and for 
some time he lay gasping on a little flock mattress, 
rather unequally poised between this world and the 
next: the balance being decidedly in favour of the 
latter. Now, if, during this brief period, Oliver had 
been surrounded by careful grandmothers, anxious 
aunts, experienced nurses, and doctors of profound 
wisdom, he would most inevitably and indubitably have 
been killed in no time. There being nobody by, how- 
ever, but a pauper old woman, who was rendered 
rather misty by an unwonted allowance of beer; and a 
parish surgeon who did such matters by contract; 
Oliver and Nature fought out the point between them. 
The result was, that, after a few struggles, Oliver 
breathed, sneezed, and proceeded to advertise to the 
inmates of the workhouse the fact of a new burden 
having been imposed upon the parish, by setting up 
as loud a cry as could reasonably have been expected 
from a male infant who had not been possessed of ‘that 
very useful appendage, a voice, for a much longer 
space of time than three minutes and a quarter. 
' As Oliver gave this first proof of the free and 
proper action of his lungs, the patchwork coverlet 
which was carelessly flung over the iron bedstead, 
tustled; the pale face of a young woman was raised 
feebly from the pillow; and a faint voice imper- 
fectly articulated the words, ‘Let me see the child, and 
die.’ 

The surgeon had been sitting with his face turned 
towards the fire: giving the palms of his hands a 
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warm and a rub alternately. As the young woman 
spoke, he rose, and advancing to the bed’s head, said, 
with more kindness than might have been expected 
of him: 

‘Oh, you must not talk about dying yet.’ 

‘Lor bless her dear heart, no!’ interposed the nurse, 
hastily depositing in her pocket a green glass bottle, 
the contents of which she had been tasting in a corner 
with evident satisfaction. ‘Lor bless her dear heart, 
when she has lived as long as I have, sir, and had 
thirteen children of her own, and all on ’em dead 
except two, and them in the wurkus with me, she ’ll 
know better than to take on in that way, bless her 
dear heart! Think what it is to be a mother, there’s 
a dear young lamb, do.’ 

Apparently this consolatory perspective of a 
mother’s prospects failed in producing its due effect. 
The patient shook her head, and stretched out her 
hand towards the child. 

The surgeon deposited it in her arms. She im- 
printed her cold white lips passionately on its fore- 
head; passed her hands over her face; gazed wildly 
round; shuddered; fell back—and died. ‘They 
chafed her breast, hands, and temples; but the blood 
had stopped for ever. They talked of hope and com- 
fort. They had been strangers too long. 

‘It’s all over, Mrs. Thingummy!’ said the surgeon 
at last. 

‘Ah, poor dear, so it is!’ said the nurse, picking up 
the cork of the green bottle, which had fallen out on 
the pillow, as she stooped to take up the child. ‘Poor 
dear!’ 

‘You needn’t mind sending up to me, if the child 
cries, nurse,’ said the surgeon, putting on his gloves 
with great deliberation. ‘It’s very likely it will be 
‘troublesome. Give it a little gruel if it is.” He put 
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on his hat, and, pausing by the bed-side on his way 
to the door, added, ‘She was a good-looking girl, too; 
where did she come from?’ 

‘She was brought here last night,’ replied the old 
woman, ‘by the overseer’s order. She was found 
lying in the street. She had walked some distance, 
for her shoes were worn to pieces; but where she came 
from, or where she was going to, nobody knows.’ 

The surgeon leaned over the body, and raised the 
left hand. “The old story,’ he said, shaking his head: 
‘no wedding-ring, I see. Ah! Good-night! 

The medical gentleman walked away to dinner; and 
the nurse, having once more applied herself to the 
green bottle, sat down on a low chair before the fire, 
and proceeded to dress the infant. 

What an excellent example of the power of dress, 
young Oliver Twist was! Wrapped in the blanket 
which had hitherto formed his only covering, he might 
have been the child of a nobleman or a beggar; it 
would have been hard for the haughtiest stranger to 
have assigned him his proper station in society. But 
now that he was enveloped in the old calico robes 
which had grown yellow in the same service, he was 
badged and ticketed, and fell into his place at once— 
a parish child—the orphan of a workhouse—the 
humble, half-starved drudge—to be cuffed and 
buffeted through the world—despised by all, and 
pitied by none. 

Oliver cried lustily. If he could have known that 
he was an orphan, left to the tender mercies of church- 
wardens and overseers, perhaps he would have cried 
the louder. 
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CHAPTER II 


TREATS OF OLIVER TWIST’S GROWTH, EDUCATION, 
AND BOARD 


For the next eight or ten months, Oliver was the vic- 
tim of a systematic course of treachery and deception. 
He was brought up by hand. The hungry and desti- 
tute situation of the infant orphan was duly reported 
by the workhouse authorities to the parish authorities. 
The parish authorities inquired with dignity of the 
workhouse authorities, whether there was no female 
then domiciled in ‘the house’ who was in a situation 
to impart to Oliver Twist, the consolation and nour- 
ishment of which he stood in need. The workhouse 
authorities replied with humility, that there was not. 
Upon this, the parish authorities magnanimously and 
humanely resolved, that Oliver should be ‘farmed,’ 
‘or, in other words, that he should be despatched to 
a branch-workhouse some three miles off, where 
twenty or thirty other juvenile offenders against the 
poor-laws, rolled about the floor all day, without the 
inconvenience of too much food or too much clothing, 
under the parental superintendence of an elderly fe- 
male, who received the cu!prits at and for the con- 
sideration of sevenpence-halfpenny per small head 
per week. Sevenpence-halfpenny’s worth per week 
is a good round diet for a child; a great deal may be 
got for sevenpence-halfpenny, quite enough to over- 
load its stomach, and make it uncomfortable. The 
elderly female was a woman of wisdom and expe- 
rience; she knew what was good for children; and 
she had a very accurate perception of what was good 
for herself. So, she appropriated the greater part 
of the weekly stipend to her own use, and consigned 
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the rising parochial generation to even a shorter al- 
lowance than was originally provided for them. 
Thereby finding in the lowest depth a deeper still; 
and proving herself a very great experimental phi- 
losopher. 

Everybody knows the story of another experimen- 
tal philosopher who had a great theory about a horse 
being able to live without eating, and who demon- 
strated it so well, that he had got his own horse down 
to a straw a day, and would unquestionably have ren- 
dered him a very spirited and rampacious animal on 
nothing at all, if he had not died, four-and-twenty 
hours before he was to have had his first comfortable 
bait of air. Unfortunately for the experimental 
philosophy of the female to whose protecting care 
Oliver Twist was delivered over, a similar result usu- 
ally attended the operation of her system; for at 
the very moment when a child had contrived to ex- 
ist upon the smallest possible portion of the weakest 
possible food, it did perversely happen in eight and 
a half cases out of ten, either that it. sickened from 
want and cold, or fell into the fire from neglect, or 
got half-smothered by accident; in any one of which 
cases, the miserable little being was usually sum- 
moned into another world, and there gathered to the 
fathers it had never known in this. 

Occasionally, when there was some more than usu- 
ally interesting inquest upon a parish child who had 
been overlooked in turning up a bedstead, or inad- 
vertently scalded to death when there happened to be 
a washing—though the latter accident was very 
scarce, anything approaching to a washing being of 
rare occurrence in the farm—the jury would take it 
into their heads to ask troublesome questions, or the 
parishioners would rebelliously affix their signatures 
to a remonstrance. But these impertinences were 
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speedily checked by the evidence of the surgeon, and 
the testimony of the beadle; the former of whom had 
always opened the body and found nothing inside 
(which was very probable indeed), and the latter of 
whom invariably swore whatever the parish wanted; 
which was very self-devotional. Besides, the board 
made periodical pilgrimages to the farm, and always 
sent the beadle the day before, to say they were go- 
ing. The children were neat and clean to behold, 
when they went; and what more would the people 
have! 

It cannot be expected that this system of farm- 
ing would produce any very extraordinary or lux- 
uriant crop. Oliver Twist’s ninth birthday found 
him a pale thin child, somewhat diminutive in stat- 
ure, and decidedly small in circumference. But 
nature or inheritance had implanted a good sturdy 
spirit in Oliver’s breast. It had had plenty of room 
to expand, thanks to the spare diet of the establish- 
ment; and perhaps to this circumstance may be at- 
tributed his having any ninth birth-day at all. Be 
this as it may, however, it was his ninth birthday; 
and he was keeping it in the coal-cellar with a select 
party of two other young gentlemen, who, after 
participating with him in a sound thrashing, had 
been locked up for atrociously presuming to be 
hungry, when Mrs. Mann, the good lady of the 
house, was unexpectedly startled by the apparition of 
Mr. Bumble, the beadle, striving to undo the wicket 
of the garden-gate. 

‘Goodness gracious! Is that you, Mr. Bumble, 
sir? said Mrs. Mann, thrusting her head out of the 
window in well-affected ecstasies of joy. ‘(Susan, 
take Oliver and them two brats upstairs, and wash 
’em directly.) My heart alive! Mr. Bumble, how 
glad I am to see you, sure-ly!’ 
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Now, Mr. Bumble was a fat man, and a choleric; 
so, instead of responding to this open-hearted salu- 
tation in a kindred spirit, he gave the little wicket a 
tremendous shake, and then bestowed upon it a kick 
which could have emanated from no leg but a 
beadle’s. 

‘Lor, only think,’ said Mrs. Mann, sunning out,— 
for the three boys had been removed by this time,— 
‘only think of that! That I should have forgotten 
that the gate was bolted on the inside, on account of 
them dear children! Walk in, sir; walk in, pray, 
Mr. Bumble, do, sir.’ 

Although this invitation was accompanied with a 
curtsey that might have softened the heart of a 
church-warden, it by no means mollified the beadle. 

‘Do you think this respectful or proper conduct, 
Mrs. Mann,’ inquired Mr. Bumble, grasping his 
cane, ‘to keep the parish officers a waiting at your 
garden-gate, when they come here upon porochial 
business with the porochial orphans? Are you 
aweer, Mrs. Mann, that you are, as I may say, a 
porochial delegate, and a stipendiary? 

‘I’m sure, Mr. Bumble, that I was only a telling 
one or two of the dear children as is so fond of you, 
that it was you a coming,’ replied Mrs. Mann with 
great humility. 

Mr. Bumble had a great idea of his oratorical 
powers and his importance. He had displayed the 
one, and vindicated the other. He relaxed. 

‘Well, well, Mrs. Mann,’ he replied in a calmer 
tone; ‘it may be as you say; it may be. Lead the 
way in, Mrs. Mann, for I come on business, and have 
something to say.’ 

Mrs. Mann ushered the beadle into a small parlour 
with a brick floor; placed a seat for him; and offi- 
ciously deposited his cocked hat and cane on the table 
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before him. Mr. Bumble wiped from his forehead 
the perspiration which his walk had engendered, 
glanced complacently at the cocked hat, and smiled. 
Yes, he smiled. Beadles are but men: and Mr. 
Bumble smiled. 

‘Now don’t you be offended at what I’m a going 
to say,’ observed Mrs. Mann, with captivating sweet- 
ness. ‘You’ve had a long walk, you know, or I 
wouldn’t mention it. Now, will you: take a little 
drop of somethink, Mr. Bumble?’ 

‘Not a drop. Not a drop,’ said Mr. Bumble, 
waving his right hand in a dignified, but placid man- 
ner. 

‘IT think you will,’ said Mrs. Mann, who had noticed 
the tone of the refusal, and the gesture that had ac- 
companied it. “Just a leetle drop, with a little cold 
water, and a lump of sugar.’ 

Mr. Bumble coughed. 

‘Now, just a leetle drop,’ said Mrs. Mann per- 
suasively. 

‘What is it?’ inquired the beadle. 

‘Why, it’s what I’m obliged to keep a little of in 
the house, to put into the blessed infants’ Daffy, 
when they ain’t well, Mr. Bumble,’ replied Mrs. 
Mann as she opened a corner cupboard, and took 
down a bottle and glass. ‘It’s gin. Ill not de- 
ceive you, Mr. B. It’s gin.’ ; 

‘Do you give the children Daffy, Mrs. Mann? in- 
quired Bumble, following with his eyes the interest- 
ing process of mixing. 

‘Ah, bless ’em, that I do, dear as it is,’ replied the 
nurse. ‘I couldn’t see ’em suffer before my very 
eyes, you know, sir.’ 

‘No’; said Mr. Bumble approvingly; ‘no, you 
could not. You are a humane woman, Mrs. Mann.’ 
(Here she set down the glass.) ‘I shall take a early 
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opportunity of mentioning it to the board, Mis. 
Mann.’ (He drew it towards him.) ‘You feel as a 
mother, Mrs. Mann. (He stirred the gin-and- 
water.) ‘I—I drink your health with cheerfulness, 
Mrs. Mann’; and he swallowed half of it. 

‘And now about business,’ said the beadle, taking 
out a leathern pocket-book. “The child that was 
half-baptized Oliver Twist, is nine year old to-day.’ 

‘Bless him! interposed Mrs. Mann, inflaming her 
left eye with the corner of her apron. 

‘And notwithstandmg a offered reward of ten 
pound, which was afterwards increased to twenty 
pound. Notwithstanding the most superlative, and, 
I may say, supernat’ral exertions on the part of this 
parish,’ said Bumble, ‘we have never been able to dis- 
cover who is his father, or what was his mother’s set- 
tlement, name, or con—dition.’ 

Mrs. Mann raised her hands in astonishment; but 
added, after a moment’s reflection, ‘How comes he to 
have any name at all, then” 

The beadle drew himself up with great pride, and 
said, ‘I inwented it.’ 

‘You, Mr. Bumble?’ 

‘I, Mrs. Mann. We name our fondlings in alpha- 
betical order. ‘The last was a S,Swubble, I named 
him. This was a 'T,—Twist, I named him. The next 
one as comes will be Unwin, and the next Vilkins. I 
have got names ready made to the end of the alpha- 
bet, and all the way through it again, when we come 
to Z.’ 

‘Why, you ’re quite a literary character, sir!’ said 
Mrs. Mann. 

‘Well, well,’ said the beadle, evidently gratified 
with the compliment; “perhaps I may be. Perhaps 
I may be, Mrs. Mann.’ He finished the gin-and- 
water, and added, ‘Oliver being now too old to re- 
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main here, the board have determined to have him 
back into the house. I have come out myself to take 
him there. So let me see him at once.’ 

‘Ill fetch him directly,’ said Mrs. Mann, leaving 
the room for that purpose. Oliver, having had by 
this time as much of the outer coat of dirt which en- 
crusted his face and hands, removed, as could be 
scrubbed off in one washing, was led into the room by 
his benevolent protectress. 

‘Make a bow to the gentleman, Oliver,’ said Mrs. 
Mann. 

Oliver made a bow, which was divided between the 
beadle on the chair, and the cocked hat on the table. 

‘Will you go along with me, Oliver? said Mr. 
Bumble, in a majestic voice. 

Oliver was about to say that he would go along 
with anybody with great readiness, when, glancing 
upward, he caught sight of Mrs. Mann, who had got 
behind the beadle’s chair, and was shaking her fist at 
him with a furious countenance. He took the hint at 
once, for the fist had been too often impressed upon 
his body not to be deeply impressed upon his recollec- 
tion. 

‘Will she go with me? inquired poor Oliver. 

‘No, she can’t,’ replied Mr. Bumble. ‘But she ’ll 
come and see you sometimes.’ 

This was no very great consolation to the child. 
Young as he was, however, he had sense enough to 
make a feint of feeling great regret at going away. 
It was no very difficult matter for the boy to call 
tears into his eyes. Hunger and recent ill-usage are 
great assistants if you want to ery; and Oliver cried 
very naturally indeed. Mrs. Mann gave him a 
thousand embraces, and, what Oliver wanted a great 
deal more, a piece of bread and butter, less he should 
seem too hungry when he got to the workhouse. 
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With the slice of bread in his hand, and the little 
brown-cloth parish cap on his head, Oliver was then led 
away by Mr. Bumble from the wretched home where 
one kind word or look had never lighted the gloom of 
his infant years. And yet he burst into an agony of 
childish grief, as the cottage-gate closed after him. 
Wretched as were the little companions in misery he 
was leaving behind, they were the only friends he 
had ever known; and a sense of his loneliness in the 
great wide world, sank into the child’s heart for the 
first time. 

Mr. Bumble walked on with long strides; little 
Oliver, firmly grasping his gold-laced cuff, trotted 
beside him, inquiring at the end of every quarter of a 
mile whether they were ‘nearly there.’ ‘To these in- 
terrogations Mr. Bumble returned very brief and 
snappish replies; for the temporary blandness which 
gin-and-water awakens in some bosoms had by this 
time evaporated; and he was once again a beadle. 

Oliver had not been within the walls of the work- 
house a quarter of an hour, and had scarcely com- 
pleted the demolition of a second slice of bread, when 
Mr. Bumble, who had handed him over to the care of 
‘an old woman, returned; and, telling him it was a 
board night, informed him that the board had said he 
was to appear before it forthwith. 

Not having a very clearly defined notion of ‘hat 
a live board was, Oliver was rather astounded by this 
intelligence, and was not quite certain whether he 
ought to laugh or cry. He had no time to think 
about the matter, however; for Mr. Bumble gave him 
a tap on the head, with his cane, to wake him up: 
and another on the back to make him lively: and bid- 
ding him follow, conducted him into a large white- 
washed room, where eight or ten fat gentlemen were 
sitting round a table. At the top of the table, 
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seated in an arm-chair rather higher than the rest, 
was a particularly fat gentleman with a very round, 
red face. 

‘Bow to the board,’ said Bumble. Oliver brushed 
away two or three tears that were lingering in his 
eyes; and seeing no board but the table, fortunately 
bowed to that. 

‘What ’s your name, boy?’ said the gentleman in 
the high chair. 

Oliver was frightened at the sight of so many gen- 
tlemen, which made him tremble: and the beadle gave 
him another tap behind, which made him cry. These 
two causes made him answer in a very low and hesi- 
tating voice; whereupon a gentleman in a white 
waistcoat said he was a fool. Which was a capital 
way of raising his spirits, and putting him quite at 
his ease. 

‘Boy,’ said the gentleman in the high chair, ‘listen 
to me. You know you’re an orphan, I suppose?’ 

‘What ’s that, sir? inquired poor Oliver. 

‘The boy is a fool—I thought he was,’ said the 
gentleman in the white waistcoat. 

‘Hush!’ said the gentleman who had spoken first. 
“You know you ’ve got no father or mother, and that 
you were brought up by the parish, don’t you? 

‘Yes, sir,’ replied Oliver, weeping bitterly. 

‘What are you crying for” inquired the gentleman 
in the white waistcoat. And to be sure it was very 
extraordinary. What could the boy be crying for? 

‘I hope you say your prayers every night,’ said an- 
other gentleman in a gruff voice; ‘and pray for the 
people who feed you, and take care of you—like a 
Christian.’ 

‘Yes, sir, stammered the boy. The gentleman 
who spoke last was. unconsciously right. It would 
have been very like a Christian, and a marvellously 
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good Christian, too, if Oliver had prayed for the peo- 
ple who fed and took care of him. But he hadn't, 
because nobody had taught him. 

‘Well! You have come here to be educated, and 
taught a useful trade,’ said the red-faced gentleman 
in the high chair. 

‘So you ll begin to pick oakum to-morrow morn- 
ing at six o’clock,’ added the surly one in the white 
waistcoat. : 

For the combination of both these blessings in the 
one simple process of picking oakum, Oliver bowed 
low by the direction of the beadle, and was then hur- 
ried away to a large ward: where, on a rough, hard 
bed, he sobbed himself to sleep. What a noble illus- 
tration of the tender laws of England! They let 
the paupers go to sleep! 

Poor Oliver! He little thought, as he lay sleeping 
in happy unconsciousness of all around him, that the 
board had that very day arrived at a decision which 
would exercise the most material influence over all 
his future fortunes. But they had. And this was 
its 

The members of this board were very sage, deep, 
philosophical men; and when they came to turn their 
attention to the workhouse, they found out at once, 
what ordinary folks would never have discovered— 
the poor people liked it! It was a regular place of 
public entertainment for the poorer classes; a tavern 
where there was nothing to pay; a public breakfast, 
dinner, tea, and supper all the year round; a brick and 
mortar elysium, where it was all play and no work. 
‘Oho! said the board, looking very knowing; ‘we 
are the fellows to set this to rights; we ’ll stop it all, 
in no time.’ So, they established the rule, that all 
poor people should have the alternative (for they 
would compel nobody, not they), of being starved 
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by a gradual process in the house, or by a quick one 
out of it. With this view, they contracted with the. 
water-works to lay on an unlimited supply of water; 
and with a corn-factor to supply periodically small 
quantities of oatmeal; and issued three meals of thin 
gruel a day, with an onion twice a week, and half a 
roll on Sundays. They made a great many other 
wise and humane regulations, having reference to 
the ladies, which it is not necessary to repeat; kindly 
undertook to divorce poor married people, in conse- 
quence of the great expense of a suit in Doctors’ 
Commons; and, instead of compelling a man to sup- 
port his family, as they had theretofore done, took 
his family away from him, and made him a bachelor! 
There is no saying how many applicants for relief, 
under these last two heads, might have started up in 
all classes of society, if it had not been coupled with 
the workhouse; but the board were long-headed men, 
and had provided for this difficulty. The relief was 
inseparable from the workhouse and the gruel; and 
that frightened people. 

For the first six months after Oliver Twist was 
removed, the system was in full operation. It was 
rather expensive at first, in consequence of the in- 
crease in the undertaker’s bill, and the necessity of 
taking in the clothes of all the paupers, which flut- 
tered loosely on their wasted, shrunken forms, after 
a week or two’s gruel. But the number of work- 
house inmates got thin as well as the paupers; and 
the board were in ecstasies. 

The room in which the boys were fed, was a large 
stone hall, with a copper at one end: out of which the 
master, dressed in an apron for the purpose, and as- 
sisted by one or two women, ladled the gruel at meal- 
times. Of this festive composition each boy had one 
_porringer, and no more—except on occasions of great 
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publie rejoicing, when he had two ounces and a quar- 
ter of bread besides. The bowls never wanted wash- 
ing. ‘The boys polished them with their spoons till 
they shone again; and when they had performed this 
operation (which never took very long, the spoons 
being nearly as large as the bowls), they would sit 
staring at the copper, with such eager eyes, as if they 
could have devoured the very bricks of which it was 
composed; employing themselves, meanwhile, in 
sucking their fingers most assiduously, with the view 
of catching up any stray splashes of gruel that might 
have been cast thereon. Boys have generally excel- 
lent appetites. Oliver Twist and his companions 
suffered the tortures of slow starvation for three 
months: at last they got so voracious and wild with 
hunger, that one boy, who was tall for his age, and 
hadn’t been used to that sort of thing (for his father 
had kept a small cook-shop), hinted darkly to his 
companions, that unless he had another basin of 
gruel per diem, he was afraid he might some night 
happen to eat the boy who slept next him, who hap- 
pened to be a weakly youth of tender age. He had 
a wild, hungry eye; and they implicitly believed him. 
A. council was held; lots were cast who should walk 
up to the master after supper that evening, and ask 
for more; and it fell to Oliver Twist. 

The evening arrived; the boys took their places. 
The master, in his cook’s uniform, stationed himself 
at the copper; his pauper assistants ranged them- 
selves behind him; the gruel was served out; and a 
long grace was said over the short commons. The 
gruel disappeared; the boys whispered each other, 
and winked at Oliver; while his next neighbours 
nudged him. Child as he was, he was desperate with 
hunger, and reckless with misery. He rose from the 
table; and advancing to the master, basin and spoon 
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in hand, said: somewhat alarmed at his own temerity: 

‘Please, sir, I want some more.’ 

The master was a fat, healthy man; but he turned 
very pale. He gazed in stupefied astonishment on 
the small rebel for some seconds, and then clung for 
support to the copper. ‘The assistants were para- 
_ lysed with wonder; the boys with fear. 

‘What! said the master at length, in a faint voice. 

‘Please, sir,’ replied Oliver, ‘I want some more.’ 

The master aimed a blow at Oliver’s head with the 
ladle; pinioned him in his arms; and shrieked aloud 
for the beadle. 

The board were sitting in solemn conclave, when 
Mr. Bumble rushed into the room in great excite- 
ment, and addressing the gentleman in the high chair, 
said, 

‘Mr. Limpkins, I beg your pardon, sir! Oliver 
Twist has asked for more!’ 

There was a general start. Horror was depicted 
on every countenance. 

‘For more! said Mr. Limbkins. “Compose your- 
self, Bumble, and answer me distinctly. Do I un- 
derstand that he asked for more, after he had eaten 
the supper allotted by the dietary? 

‘He did, sir,’ replied Bumble. . 

‘That boy will be hung,’ said the gentleman in th 
white waistcoat. ‘I know that boy will be hung.’ 

Nobody controverted the prophetic gentleman’s 
opinion. An animated discussion took place. Oliver 
was ordered into instant confinement; and a bill was 
next morning pasted on the outside of the gate, offer- 
ing a reward of five pounds to anybody who would 
take Oliver Twist off the hands of the parish. In 
other words, five pounds and Oliver ‘Twist were 
offered to any man or woman who wanted an ap- 
prentice to any trade, business, or calling. 
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‘I never was more convinced of anything in my 
life,’ said the gentleman in the white waistcoat, as he 
knocked at the gate and read the bill next morning: 
‘T never was more convinced of anything in my life, 
than I am that that boy will come to be hung.’ 

As I purpose to show in the sequel whether the 
white waistcoated gentleman was right or not, I 
should perhaps mar the interest of this narrative 
(supposing it to possess any at all), if I ventured to 
hint just yet, whether the life of Oliver Twist had 
this violent termination or no. 


CHAPTER III 


RELATES HOW OLIVER TWIST WAS VERY NEAR GETTING 
A PLACE WHICH WOULD NOT HAVE BEEN A 
SINECURE 


For a week after the commission of the impious and 
profane offence of asking for more, Oliver re- 
mained a close prisoner in the dark and solitary room 
to which he had been consigned by the wisdom and 
mercy of the board. It appears, at first sight, not 
unreasonable to suppose, that, if he had entertained 
a becoming feeling of respect for the prediction of 
the gentleman in the white waistcoat, he would have 
established that sage individual’s prophetic character, 
once and for ever, by tying one end of his pocket- 
handkerchief to a hook in the wall, and attaching 
himself to the other. To the performance of this 
feat,. however, there was one obstacle: namely, that 
pocket-handkerchiefs being decided articles of lux- 
ury, had been, for all future times and ages, re- 
moved from the noses of paupers by the express 
order of the board, in council assembled: solemnly 
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given and pronounced under their hands and seals. 
There was a still greater obstacle in Oliver’s youth 
and childishness. He only cried bitterly all day; 
and, when the long, dismal night came on, spread his 
little hands before his eyes to shut out the darkness, 
and crouching in the corner, tried to sleep: ever and 
anon waking with a start and tremble, and drawing 
himself closer and closer to the wall, as if to feel 
even its cold hard surface were a protection in the 
gloom and loneliness which surrounded him. 

Let it not be supposed by the enemies of ‘the sys- 
tem,’ that, during the period of his solitary incarcer- 
ation, Oliver was denied the benefit of exercise, the 
pleasure of society, or the advantages of religious 
consolation. As for exercise, it was nice cold 
weather, and he was allowed to perform his ablutions 
every morning under the pump, in a stone yard, in 
the presence of Mr. Bumble, who prevented his catch- 
ing cold, and caused a tingling sensation to pervade 
his frame, by repeated applications of the cane. As 
for society, he was carried every other day into the 
hall where the boys dined, and there sociably flogged 
as a public warning and example. And so far from 
being denied the advantages of religious consolation, 
he was kicked into the same apartment every even- 
ing at prayer-time, and there permitted to listen to, 
and console his mind with, a general supplication of 
the boys, containing a special clause, therein inserted 
by authority of the board, in which they entreated to 
be made good, virtuous, contented, and obedient, and 
to be guarded from the sins and vices of Oliver 
Twist: whom the supplication distinctly set forth to 
be under the exclusive patronage and protection of 
the powers of wickedness, and an article direct from 
the manufactory of the very Devil himself. 

It chanced one morning, while Oliver’s affairs were 
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in this auspicious and comfortable state, that Mr. 
Gamfield, chimney-sweep, went his way down the 
High Street, deeply cogitating in his mind his ways 
and means of paying certain arrears of rent, for 
which his landlord had become rather pressing. 
Mr. Gamfield’s most sanguine estimate of his 
finances could not raise them within full five pounds 
of the desired amount; and, in a species of arith- 
metical desperation, he was alternately cudgelling his 
brains and his donkey, when, passing the workhouse, 
his eyes encountered the bill on the gate. 

‘Wo—o! said Mr. Gamfield to the donkey. 

The donkey was in a state of profound abstrac- 
tion: wondering, probably, whether he was destined 
to be regaled with a cabbage-stalk or two when he had 
disposed of the two sacks of soot with which the lit- 
tle cart was laden; so, without noticing the word of 
command, he jogged onward. 

Mr. Gamfield growled a fierce imprecation on the 
donkey generally, but more particularly on his eyes; 
and, running after him, bestowed a blow on his head, 
which would inevitably have beaten in any skull but 
a donkey’s. Then, catching hold of the bridle, he 
gave his Jaw a sharp wrench, by way of gentle re- 
minder that he was not his own master; and by these 
means turned him round. He then gave him another 
blow on the head, just to stun him till he came back 
again. Having completed these arrangements, he 
walked up to the gate, to read the bill. 

The gentleman with the white waistcoat was stand- 
ing at the gate with his hands behind him, after 
having delivered himself of some profound senti- 
ments in the board-room. Having witnessed the lit- 
tle dispute between Mr. Gamfield and the donkey, 
he smiled joyously when that person came up to read 
the bill, for he saw at once that Mr. Gamfield was ex- 
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actly the sort of master Oliver Twist wanted. Mr. 
Gamfield smiled, too, as he perused the document; 
for five pounds was just the sum he had been wishing 
for; and, as to the boy with which it was encumbered, 
Mr. Gamfield, knowing what the dietary of the work- 
house was, well knew he would be a nice small pat- 
tern, just the very thing for register stoves. So, he 
spelt the bill through again, from beginning to end; 
and then, touching his fur cap in token of humility, 
accosted the gentleman in the white waistcoat. 

“This here boy, sir, wot the parish wants to ’prentis,’ 
said Mr. Gamfield. 

‘Ay, my man,’ said the gentleman in the white 
waistcoat, with a condescending smile. ‘What of 
him? 

‘If the parish vould like him to learn a right pleas- 
ant trade, in a good ’spectable chimbley-sweepin’ bis- 
ness,’ said Mr. Gamfield, ‘I wants a ’prentis, and I 
am ready to take him.’ 5 

‘Walk in,’ said the gentleman in the white waist- 
coat. Mr. Gamfield having lingered behind, to give 
the donkey another blow on the head, and another 
wrench of the jaw, as a caution not to run away in 
his absence, followed the gentleman with the white 
waistcoat into the room where Oliver had first seen 
him. 

‘It’s a nasty trade,’ said Mr. Limbkins, when Gam- 
field had again stated his wish. 

‘Young boys have been smothered in chimneys be- 
fore now,’ said another gentleman. 

‘That ’s acause they damped the straw afore they 
lit it in the chimbley to make ’em come down again,’ 
said Gamfield; ‘that ’s all smoke, and no blaze; vereas 
smoke ain’t o’ no use at all in making a boy come 
down, for it only sinds him to sleep, and that’s wot 
he likes. Boys is wery obstinit, and wery lazy, 
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gen'T'men, and there ’s nothink like a good hot blaze 
to make ’em come down vith a run. It’s humane 
too, gen’l’men, acause, even if they ’ve stuck in the 
chimbley, roasting their feet makes ’em struggle to 
hextricate theirselves.’ 

The gentleman in the white waistcoat appeared 
very much amused by this explanation; but his mirth 
was speedily checked by a look from Mr. Limbkins. 
The board then proceeded to converse among them- 
selves for a few minutes, but in so low a tone, that 
the words ‘saving of expenditure,’ ‘looked well in the 
accounts, ‘have a printed report published,’ were 
alone audible. ‘These only chanced to be heard, in- 
deed, on account of their being very frequently re- 
peated with great emphasis. 

At length the whispering ceased; and the members 
of the board, having resumed their seats and their 
solemnity, Mr. Limbkins said: 

‘We have considered your proposition, and we 
don’t approve of it.’ 

‘Not at all,’ said the gentleman in the white waist- 
coat. 

‘Decidedly not,’ added the other members. 

As Mr. Gamfield did happen to labour under the 
slight imputation of having bruised three or four 
boys to death already, it occurred to him that the 
board had, perhaps, in some unaccountable freak, 
taken it into their heads that this extraneous circum- 
stance ought to influence their proceedings. It was 
very unlike their general mode of doing business, if 
they had; but still, as he had no particular wish to re- 
vive the rumour, he twisted his cap in HE hands, and 
walked slowly from. the table. 

‘So you won't let me have him, gen’l’men?’ said 
Mr. Gamfield, pausing near the door. 

‘No,’ replied Mr. Limbkins; ‘at least, as it’s a nasty 
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business, we think you ought to take something less 
than the premium we offered.’ 

Mr. Gamfield’s countenance brightened, as, with a 
quick step, he returned to the table, and said, 

‘What ll you give, gen ’men? Come! Don’t be 
too hard on a poor man. What’ll you give? 

‘I should say, three pound ten was plenty,’ said 
Mr. Limbkins. 

“Ten shillings too much,’ said the gentleman in the 
white waistcoat. 

‘Come!’ said Gamfield; ‘say four pound, gen’’men. 
Say four pound, and you ’ve got rid of him for good 
and all. There! 

“Three pound ten,’ repeated Mr. Limbkins, firmly. 

‘Come! Ill split the difference, gen’’men,’ urged 
Gamfield. ‘Three pound fifteen.’ 

‘Not a farthing more,’ was the firm reply of Mr. 
Limbkins. 

“You ’re desperate hard upon me, gen’l’men,’ said 
Gamfield, wavering. 

‘Pooh! pooh! nonsense!’ said the gentleman in the 
white waistcoat. ‘He’d be cheap with nothing at 
all, as a premium. ‘Take him, you silly fellow! 
He ’s just the boy for you. He wants the stick, now 
and then: it ll do him good; and his board needn’t 
come very expensive, for he hasn’t been overfed since 
he was born. Ha! ha! ha! 

Mr. Gamfield gave an arch look at the faces round 
the table, and, observing a smile on all of them, grad- 
ually broke into a smile himself. The bargain was 
made. Mr. Bumble was at once instructed that 
Oliver Twist and his indentures were to be conveyed 
before the magistrate, for signature and approval, 
that very afternoon. 

In pursuance of. this determination, little Oliver, to 
his excessive astonishment, was released from bond- 
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age, and ordered to put himself into a clean shirt. 
He had hardly achieved this very unusual gymnastic 
performance, when Mr. Bumble brought him, with 
his own hands, a basin of gruel, and the holiday al- 
lowance of two ounces and a quarter of bread. At 
this tremendous sight, Oliver began to cry very 
piteously: thinking, not unnaturally, that the board 
must have determined to kill him for some useful 
purpose, or they never would have begun to fatten 
him up in that way. 

‘Don’t make your eyes red, Oliver, but eat your 
food and be thankful,’ said Mr. Bumble, in a tone of 
impressive pomposity. “You ’re a going to be made 
a *prentice of, Oliver.’ 

‘A ’prentice, sir! said the child, trembling. 

‘Yes, Oliver,’ said Mr. Bumble. ‘The kind and 
blessed gentlemen which is so many parents to you, 
Oliver, when you have none of your own: are a going 
to ’prentice you: and to set you up in life, and make a 
man of you: although the expense to the parish is 
three pound ten!—three pound ten, Oliver!—seventy 
shillins—one hundred and forty sixpences!—and all 
for a naughty orphan which nobody can’t love.’ 

As Mr. Bumble paused to take breath, after deliv- 
ering this address in an awful voice, the tears rolled 
down the poor child’s face, and he sobbed bitterly. 

‘Come,’ said Mr. Bumble, somewhat less pompously, 
for it was gratifying to his feelings to observe the 
effect his eloquence had produced; ‘Come, Oliver! 
Wipe your eyes with the cuffs of your jacket, and 
don’t ery into your gruel; that ’s a very foolish action, 
Oliver.’ It certainly was, for there was quite enough 
water in it already. 

On their way to the magistrate, Mr. Bumble in- 
structed Oliver that all he would have to do, would be 
to look very happy, and say, when the gentleman 
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asked him if he wanted to be apprenticed, that he 
should like it very much indeed; both of which in- 
junctions Oliver promised to obey: the rather as Mr. 
Bumble threw in a gentle hint, that if he failed in 
either particular, there was no tellmg what would be 
done to him. When they arrived at the office, he was 
shut up in a little room by himself, and admonished 
by Mr. Bumble to stay there, until he came back to 
fetch him. | 

There the boy remained, with a palpitating heart, 
for half an hour. At the expiration of which time 
Mr. Bumble thrust in his head, unadorned with the 
cocked hat, and said aloud: 

‘Now, Oliver, my dear, come to the gentleman.’ 
As Mr. Bumble said this, he put on a grim and 
threatening look, and added, in a low voice, ‘Mind 
what I told you, you young rascal! 

Oliver ‘stared innocently in Mr. Bumble’s face at 
this somewhat contradictory style of address; but 
that gentleman prevented his offering any remark 
thereupon, by leading him at once into an adjoining 
room: the door of which was open. It was a large 
room, with a great window. Behind a desk, sat two 
old gentlemen with powdered heads: one of whom 
was reading the newspaper; while the other was 
perusing, with the aid of a pair of tortoise-shell spec- 
tacles, a small piece of parchment which lay before 
him. Mr. Limbkins was standing in front of the 
desk on one side; and Mr. Gamfield, with a partially 
washed face, on the other; while two or three bluff- 
looking men, in top-boots, were lounging about. 

The old gentleman with the spectacles gradually 
dozed off, over the little bit of parchment; and there 
was a short pause, after Oliver had been stationed by 
Mr. Bumble in front of the desk. 

‘This is the boy, your worship,’ said Mr. Bumble. 
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The old gentleman who was reading the newspaper 
raised his head for a moment, and pulled the other 
old gentleman by the sleeve; whereupon, the last- 
mentioned old gentleman woke up. 

‘Oh, is this the boy?’ said the old gentleman. 

‘This is him, sir,’ replied Mr. Bumble. “Bow to 
the magistrate, my dear.’ 

Oliver roused himself, and made his best obeisance. 
He had been wondering, with his eyes fixed on the 
magistrates’ powder, whether all boards were born 
with that white stuff on their heads, and were boards 
from thenceforth on that account. 

‘Well,’ said the old gentleman, ‘I suppose he’s 
fond of chimney-sweeping? 

‘He doats on it, your worship,’ replied Bumble: 
giving Oliver a sly pinch, to intimate that he had bet- 
ter not say he didn’t. 

‘And he will be a sweep, will he? inquired the old 
gentleman. 

‘If we was to bind him to any other trade to-mor- 
row, he ’d run away simultaneous, your worship,’ re- 
plied Bumble. 

‘And this man that’s to be his master—you, sir— 
you ‘ll treat him well, and feed him, and do all that 
sort of thing, will you? said the old gentleman. 

‘When I says I will, I means I will,’ replied Mr. 
Gamfield doggedly. 

“You ’re a rough speaker, my friend, but you look 
an honest, open-hearted man,’ said the old gentleman: 
turning his spectacles in the direction of the candi- 
date for Oliver’s premium, whose villainous counte- 
nance was a regular stamped receipt for cruelty. But 
the magistrate was half blind and half childish, so he 
couldn’t reasonably be expected to discern what other 
people did. 
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‘I hope I am, sir,’ said Mr. Gamfield, with an ugly 
eer. 

‘I have no doubt you are, my friend,’ replied the 
old gentleman: fixing his spectacles more firmly on 
his nose, and looking about him for the inkstand. 

It was the critical moment of Oliver’s fate. If the 
inkstand had been where the old gentleman thought 
it was, he would have dipped his pen into it, and— 
signed the indentures, and Oliver would have been 
straightway hurried off. But, as it chanced to be im- 
mediately under his nose, it followed, as a matter of 
course, that he looked all over his desk for it, without 
finding it; and happening in the course of his search 
to look straight before him, his gaze encountered the 
pale and terrified face of Oliver Twist: who, despite 
all the admonitory looks and pinches of Bumble, was 
regarding the repulsive countenance of his future 
master, with a mingled expression of horror and fear, 
too palpable to be mistaken, even by a half-blind 
magistrate. 

The old gentleman stopped, laid down his pen, and 
looked from Oliver to Mr. Limbkins; who attempted 
to take snuff with a cheerful and unconcerned aspect. 

‘My boy! said the old gentleman, leaning over the 
desk. Oliver started at the sound. He might be ex- 
cused for doing so: for the words were kindly said; 
and strange sounds frighten one. He trembled vio- 
lently, and burst into tears. 

‘My boy!’ said the old gentleman, ‘you look pale 
and alarmed. What is the matter? 

‘Stand a little away from him, Beadle,’ said the 
other magistrate: laying aside the paper, and leaning 
forward with an expression of interest. ‘Now, boy, 
tell us what ’s the matter: don’t be afraid.’ 

Oliver fell on his knees, and clasping his hands to- 
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gether, prayed that they would order him back to the 
dark room—that they would starve him—beat him— 
kill him if they pleased—rather than send him away 
with that dreadful man. 

‘Well! said Mr. Bumble, raising his hands and 
eyes with most impressive solemnity. ‘Well! of all 
the artful and designing orphans that ever I see, 
Oliver, you are one of the most bare-facedest.’ 

‘Hold your tongue, Beadle,’ said the second old 
gentleman, when Mr. Bumble had given vent to this 
compound adjective. 

‘I beg your worship’s pardon,’ said Mr. Bumble, in- 
credulous of his having heard aright. “Did your 
worship speak to me? 

‘Yes. Hold your tongue.’ 

Mr. Bumble was stupefied with astonishment. A 
beadle ordered to hold his tongue! A moral revolu- 
tion! 

The old gentleman in the tortoise-shell spectacles 
looked at his companion, he nodded significantly. 

“We refuse to sanction these indentures,’ said the 
old gentleman: tossing aside the piece of parchment 
as he spoke. 

‘I hope,’ stammered Mr. Limbkins: ‘I hope the 
magistrates will not form the opinion that the authori- 
ties have been guilty of any improper conduct, on the 
unsupported testimony of a mere child.’ 

‘The magistrates are not called upon to pronounce 
any opinion on the matter,’ said the second old gentle- 
man sharply. ‘Take the boy back to the workhouse, 
and treat him kindly. He seems to want it.’ 

That same evening, the gentleman in the white 
waistcoat most positively and decidedly affirmed, not 
only that Oliver would be hung, but that he would be 
drawn and quartered into the bargain. Mr. Bumble 
shook his head with gloomy mystery, and said he 
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wished he might come to good; whereunto Mr. Gam- 
field replied, that he wished he might come to him; 
which, although he agreed with the beadle in most 
matters, would seem to be a wish of a totally opposite 
description. 

The next morning, the public were once more in- 
formed that Oliver Twist was again To Let, and that 
five pounds would be paid to anybody who would take 
possession of him. ) 


CHAPTER IV 


OLIVER, BEING OFFERED ANOTHER PLACE, MAKES HIS 
FIRST ENTRY INTO PUBLIC LIFE 


In great families, when an advantageous place can- 
not be obtained, either in possession, reversion, re- 
mainder, or expectancy, for the young man who is 
growing up, it is a very general custom to send him 
to sea. The board, in imitation of so wise and salu- 
tary an example, took counsel together on the ex- 
pediency of shipping off Oliver Twist, in some small 
trading vessel bound to a good unhealthy port. This 
suggested itself as the very best thing that could pos- 
sibly be done with him: the probability being, that the 
skipper would flog him to death, in a playful mood, 
some day after dinner, or would knock his brains out 
with an iron bar; both pastimes being, as is pretty 
generally known, very favourite and common 
recreations among gentlemen of that class. The 
more the case presented itself to the board, in this 
point of view, the more manifold the advantages of 
the step appeared; so, they came to the conclusion that 
the only way of providing for Oliver effectually, was 
to send him to sea without delay. 
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Mr. Bumble had been despatched to make various 
preliminary inquiries, with the view of finding out 
some captain or other who wanted a cabin-boy with- 
out any friends; and was returning to the workhouse 
to communicate the result of his mission; when he 
encountered at the gate, no less a person than Mr. 
Sowerberry, the parochial undertaker. 

Mr. Sowerberry was a tall, gaunt, large-jointed 
man, attired in a suit of threadbare black, with darned 
cotton stockings of the same colour, and shoes to 
answer. His features were not naturally intended 
to wear a smiling aspect, but he was in general rather 
given to professional jocosity. His step was elastic, 
and his face betokened inward pleasantry, as he 
advanced to Mr. Bumble, and shook him cordially 
by the hand. 

‘I have taken the measure of the two women that 
died last night, Mr. Bumble,’ said the undertaker. 

“You ll make your fortune, Mr. Sowerberry,’ said 
the beadle, as he thrust his thumb and forefinger into 
the proffered snuff-box of the undertaker: which 
was an ingenious little model of a patent coffin. ‘I 
say you'll make your fortune, Mr. Sowerberry,’ 
repeated Mr. Bumble, tapping the undertaker on the 
shoulder, in a friendly manner, with his cane. 

. “Think so? said the undertaker in a tone which 

half admitted and half disputed the probability of 
the event. ‘The prices allowed by the board are very 
small, Mr. Bumble.’ 

‘So are the coffins,’ replied the beadle: with pre- 
cisely as near an approach to a laugh as a great official 
ought to indulge in. 

Mr. Sowerberry was much tickled at this: as of 
course he ought to be; and laughed a long time 
without cessation. ‘Weil, well, Mr. Bumble,’ he 
said at length, ‘there’s no denying that, since the 
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new system of feeding has come in, the coffins are 
something narrower and more shallow than they 
used to be; but we must have some profit, Mr. 
Bumble. Well-seasoned timber is an expensive 
article, sir; and all the iron handles come, by canal, 
from Birmingham.’ 

‘Well, well,’ said Mr. Bumble, ‘every trade has its 
drawbacks. A fair profit is, of course, allowable.’ 

‘Of course, of course,’ replied the undertaker; ‘and 
if I don’t get a profit upon this or that particular 
article, why, I make it up in the long-run, you see— 
he! he! he! 

‘Just so,’ said Mr. Bumble. 

“Though I must say,’ continued the undertaker, 
resuming the current of observations which the 
beadle had interrupted: ‘though I must say, Mr. 
Bumble, that I have to contend against one very 
great disadvantage: which is, that all the stout people 
go off the quickest. The people who have been 
better off, and have paid rates for many years, are 
the first to sink when they come into the house; and 
let me tell you, Mr. Bumble, that three or four inches 
over one’s calculation makes a great hole in one’s 
profits: especially when one has a family to provide 
for, sir.’ 

As Mr. Sowerberry said this, with the becoming 
indignation of an ill-used man; and as Mr. Bumble 
felt that it rather tended to convey a reflection on 
the honour of the parish; the latter gentleman 
thought it advisable to change the subject. Oliver 
Twist being uppermost in his mind, he made him his 
theme. 

‘By the bye,’ said Mr. Bumble, ‘you don’t know 
anybody who wants a boy, do you? A porochial 
*prentis, who is at present a dead-weight; a millstone, 
as I may say; round the porochial throat? Liberal 
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terms, Mr. Sowerberry, liberal terms! As Mr. 
Bumble spoke, he raised his cane to the bill above 
him, and gave three distinct raps upon the words 
‘five pounds’: which were printed thereon in Roman 
capitals of gigantic size. 

‘Gadso! said the undertaker: taking Mr. Bumble 
by the gilt-edged lappel of his official coat; ‘that’s 
just the very thing I wanted to speak to you about. 
You know—dear me, what a very elegant button 
this is, Mr. Bumble! I never noticed it before.’ 

“Yes, I think it is rather pretty,’ said the beadle, 
glancing proudly downwards at the large brass 
buttons which embellished his coat. “The die is the 
same as the porochial seal—the Good Samaritan 
healing the sick and bruised man. ‘The board pre- 
sented it to me on Newyear’s morning, Mr. Sower- 
berry. I put it on, I remember, for the first time, 
to attend the inquest on that reduced tradesman, who 
died in a doorway at midnight.’ 

‘I recollect,’ said the undertaker. “The jury 
_brought it in, “Died from exposure to the cold, and 

want of the common necessaries of life,” didn’t they”? 

Mr. Bumble nodded. 

‘And they made it a special verdict, I think,’ said 
the undertaker, ‘by adding some words to the effect, 
that if the relieving officer had— 

‘Tush! Foolery! interposed the beadle. ‘If the 
board attended to all the nonsense that ignorant 
jurymen talk, they ’d have enough to do.’ 

‘Very true,’ said the undertaker; ‘they would 
indeed.’ 

‘Juries, said Mr. Bumble, grasping his cane 
tightly, as was his wont when working into a passion: 
‘juries is ineddicated, vulgar, grovelling wretches.’ 

‘So they are,’ said the undertaker. 

“They haven’t no more philosophy nor political 
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economy about ’em than that,’ said the beadle, snap- 
ping his fingers contemptuously. 

‘No more they have,’ acquiesced the undertaker. 

‘I despise ’em,’ said the beadle, growing very red 
in the face. 

‘So do I,’ rejoined the undertaker. 

‘And I only wish we’d a jury of the independent 
sort, in the house for a week or two,’ said the beadle; 
‘the rules and regulations of the board would soon 
bring their spirit down for ’em.’ 

‘Let ’em alone for that,’ replied the undertaker. 
So saying, he smiled, approvingly: to calm the rising 
wrath of the indignant parish officer. 

Mr. Bumble lifted off his cocked hat; took a hand- 
kerchief from the inside of the crown; wiped from 
his forehead the perspiration which his rage had 
engendered; fixed the cocked hat on again; and, 
turning to the undertaker, said in a calmer voice: 

“Well; what about the boy” 

‘Oh! replied the undertaker; ‘why, you know, Mr. 
Bumble, I pay a good deal towards the poor’s rates.’ 

‘Heth! said Mr. Bumble. ‘Well? 

‘Well,’ replied the undertaker, ‘I was thinking that 
if I pay so much towards ’em, I ’ve a right to get as 
much out of ’em as I can, Mr. Bumble; and so—I 
think I ‘Il take the boy myself.’ 

Mr. Bumble grasped the undertaker by the arm, 
and led him into the building. Mr. Sowerberry was 
closeted with the board for five minutes; and it was 
arranged that Oliver should go to him that evening 
‘upon liking’—a phrase which means, in the case of 
a parish apprentice, that if the master find, upon a 
short trial, that he can get enough work out of a 
boy without putting too much food into him, he shall 
have him for a term of years, to do what he likes 
with. 
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When little Oliver was taken before ‘the gentle- 
men’ that evening; and informed that he was to go, 
that night, as general house-lad to a coffin-maker’s; 
and that if he complained of his situation, or ever 
came back to the parish again, he would be sent to 
sea, there to be drowned, or knocked on the head, as 
the case might be, he evinced so little emotion, ‘that 
they by common consent pronounced him a hardened 
young rascal, and ordered Mr. Bumble to remove him 
forthwith. 

Now, although it was very natural that the board, 
of all people in the world, should feel in a great state 
of virtuous astonishment and horror .at the smallest 
tokens of want of feeling on the part of anybody, 
they were rather out, in this particular instance. 
The simple fact was, that Oliver, instead of possess- 
ing too little feeling, possessed rather too much; 
and was in a fair way of being reduced, for life, to 
a state of brutal stupidity and sullenness by the ill 
usage he had received. He heard the news of his 
destination, in perfect silence; and, having had his 
luggage put into his hand—which was not very diffi- 
cult to carry, inasmuch as it was all comprised within 
the limits of a brown paper parcel, about half a foot 
square by three inches deep—he pulled his cap over 
his eyes; and once more attaching himself to Mr. 
Bumble’s coat cuff, was led away by that dignitary 
to a new scene of suffering. 

For some time, Mr. Bumble drew Oliver along, 
without notice or remark; for the beadle carried his 
head very erect, as a beadle always should: and, it 
being a windy day, little Oliver was completely en- 
shrouded by the skirts of Mr. Bumble’s coat as they 
blew open, and disclosed to great advantage his 
flapped waistcoat and drab plush knee-breeches. As 
they drew near to their destination, however, Mr. 
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Bumble thought it expedient to look down, and see 
that the boy was in good order for inspection by his 
new master: which he accordingly did, with a fit and 
becoming air of gracious patronage. 

‘Oliver! said Mr. Bumble. 

‘Yes, sir,’ replied Oliver, in a low, tremulous voice. 

‘Pull that cap off your eyes, and hold up your head, 
sir. 

Although Oliver did as he was desired, at once; 
and passed the back of his unoccupied hand briskly 
across his eyes, he left a tear in them when he looked 
up at his conductor. As Mr. Bumble gazed sternly 
upon him, it rolled down his cheek. It was followed 
by another, and another. The child made a strong 
effort, but it was an unsuccessful one. Withdrawing 
his other hand from Mr. Bumble’s he covered his face 
with both; and wept until the tears sprung out from 
between his chin and bony fingers. 

* ‘Well! exclaimed Mr. Bumble, stopping skort, 
and darting at his little charge a look of intense 
malignity. ‘Well! Of. all the ungratefullest, and 
worst-disposed boys as ever I see, Oliver, you are the 

‘No, no, sir,’ sobbed Oliver, clinging to the hand 
which held the well-known cane; ‘no, no, sir; I will 
be good indeed; indeed, indeed I will, sir! I am a 
very little boy, sir; and it is so—so—’ 

‘So what? inquired Mr. Bumble in amazement. 

_ ‘So lonely, sir! So very lonely! cried the child. 
‘Everybody hates me. Oh! sir, don’t, don’t pray be 
cross to me!’ The child beat his hand upon his 
heart; and looked in his companion’s face, with tears 
of real agony. 

Mr. Bumble regarded Oliver’s piteous and helpless 
look, with some astonishment, for a few seconds; 
hemmed three or four times in a husky manner; and, 
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after muttering something about ‘that troublesome 
cough,’ bade Oliver dry his eyes and be a good boy. 
Then once more taking his hand, he walked on with 
him in silence. 

The undertaker, who had just put up the shutters 
of his shop, was making some entries in his day-book 
by the light of a most appropriate dismal candle, 
when Mr. Bumble entered. 

‘Aha! said the undertaker: looking up from the 
book, and pausing in the middle of a word; ‘is that 
you, Bumble? 

‘No one else, Mr. Sowerberry,’ replied the beadle. 
‘Here! I ’ve brought the boy.’ Oliver made a bow. 

‘Oh! that’s the boy, is it? said the undertaker: 
raising the candle above his head, to get a better view 
of Oliver. ‘Mrs. Sowerberry, will you have the good- 
ness to come here a moment, my dear?’ 

Mrs. Sowerberry emerged from a little room 
behind the shop, and presented the form of a short, 
thin, squeezed-up woman, with a vixenish counte- 
nance, 

‘My dear,’ said Mr. Sowerberry, deferentially, 
‘this is the boy from the workhouse that I told you 
of.’ Oliver bowed again. 

‘Dear me!’ said the undertaker’s wife, ‘he’s very 
small.’ 

‘Why, he is rather small,’ replied Mr. Bumble: 
looking at Oliver as if it were his fault that he was no 
bigger; ‘he is small. There’s no denying it. But 
he Il grow, Mrs. Sowerberry—he ’Il grow.’ 

‘Ah! I dare say he will,’ replied the lady pettishly, 
‘on our victuals and our drink. I see no saving in 
parish children, not I; for they always cost more to 
keep, than they ’’re worth. However, men always 
think they know best. There! Get downstairs, little 
bag o’ bones.’ With this, the undertaker’s wife 
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opened a side door, and pushed Oliver down a steep 
flight of stairs into a stone cell, damp and dark: 
forming the ante-room to the coal-cellar, and denom- 
inated ‘kitchen’: wherein sat a slatternly girl, in shoes 
down at heel, and blue worsted stockings very much 
out of repair. 

‘Here, Charlotte,’ said Mrs. Sowerberry, who had 
followed Oliver down, ‘give this boy some of the cold 
bits that were put by for Trip. He hasn’t come 
home since the morning, so he may go without ’em. 
I dare say the boy isn’t too dainty to eat ’em—are 
you, boy? 

Oliver, whose eyes had glistened at the mention of 
meat, and who was trembling with eagerness to de- 
vour it, replied in the negative; and a plateful of 
coarse broken victuals was set before him. 

I wish some well-fed philosopher, whose meat and 
drink turn to gall within him; whose blood is ice, 
whose heart is iron; could have seen Oliver Twist 
clutching at the dainty viands that the dog had 
neglected. I wish he + could have witnessed the 
horrible avidity with which Oliver tore the bits 
asunder with all the ferocity of famine. There is 
only one thing I should like better; and that would 
be to see the Philosopher making the same sort of 
meal himself, with the same relish. 

‘Well,’ said the undertaker’s wife, when Oliver had 
finished his supper: which she had regarded in silent 
horror, and with fearful auguries of his future 
appetite: ‘have you done?’ 

There being nothing eatable within his reach, 
Oliver replied in the affirmative. 

‘Then come with me,’ said Mrs. Sowerberry: 
taking up a dim and dirty lamp, and leading the way , 
upstairs; ‘your bed ’s-under the counter. You don’t 
’ mind sleeping among the coffins, I suppose? But it 
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doesn’t much matter whether you do or don’t, for you 
can’t sleep anywhere else. Come; don’t keep me here 
all night! 

Oliver lingered no longer, but meekly followed his 
new mistress. 


CHAPTER V 


OLIVER MINGLES WITH NEW ASSOCIATES. GOING TO A 
FUNERAL FOR THE FIRST TIME, HE FORMS AN UN- 
FAVOURABLE NOTION OF HIS MASTER'S BUSINESS 


Outver, being left to himself in the undertaker’s 
shop, set the lamp down on a workman’s bench, and 
gazed timidly about him with a feeling of awe and 
dread, which many people a good deal older than he, 
will be at no loss to understand. An unfinished coffin 
on black tressels, which stood in the middle of the 
shop, looked so gloomy and death-like that a cold 
tremble came over him, every time his eyes wandered 
in the direction of the dismal object: from which he 
almost expected to see some frightful form slowly 
rear its head, to drive him mad with terror. Against 
the wall were ranged, in regular array, a long row 
of elm boards cut into the same shape: looking in the 
dim light, like high-shouldered ghosts with their 
hands in their breeches-pockets. Coffin-plates, elm- 
chips, bright-headed nails, and shreds of black cloth, 
lay scattered on the floor; and the wall behind the 
counter was ornamented with a lively representation 
of two mutes in very stiff neckcloths, on duty at a 
large private door, with a hearse drawn by four black 
‘steeds, approaching in the distance. The shop was 
close and hot. ‘The atmosphere seemed tainted with 
the smell of coffins. The recess beneath the counter 
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in which his flock mattress was thrust, looked like a 
grave. 

Nor were these the only dismal feelings which 
depressed Oliver. He was alone in a strange place; 
and we all know how chilled and desolate the best of 
us will sometimes feel in such a situation. The boy 
had no friends to care for, or to care for him. The 
regret of no recent separation was fresh in his mind; 
the absence of no loved and well-remembered face 
sank heavily into his heart. But his heart was heavy, 
notwithstanding; and he wished, as he crept into his 
narrow bed, that that were his coffin, and that he could 
be lain in a calm and lasting sleep in the churchyard 
ground, with the tall grass waving gently above his 
head, and the sound of the old deep bell to soothe 
him in his sleep. 

Oliver was awakened in the morning, by a loud 
kicking at the outside of the shop-door: which, before 
he could huddle on his clothes, was repeated, in an 
angry and impetuous manner, about twenty-five 
times. When he began to undo the chain, the legs 
desisted, and a voice began. 

‘Open the door, will yer? cried the voice which be- 
longed to the legs which had kicked at the door. 

‘I will, directly, sir,’ replied Oliver: undoing: the 
chain, and turning the key. 

‘I suppose yer the new boy, ain’t yer? said the 
voice through the key-hole. 

‘Yes, sir,’ replied Oliver. 

‘How old are yer? inquired the voice. 

‘Ten, sir,’ replied Oliver. ) 

‘Then I ll whop yer when [ get in,’ said the voice; 
‘you just see if I don’t, that ’s all, my work’us brat! 
and having made this obliging promise, the voice 
began to whistle. 

Oliver had been too often subjected to the process to 
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which the very expressive monosyllable just recorded 
bears reference, to entertain the smallest doubt that 
the owner of the voice, whoever he might be, would 
redeem his pledge, most honourably. He drew back 
the bolts with a trembling hand, and opened the door. 

For a second or two, Oliver glanced up the street, 
and down the street, and over the way: impressed 
with the belief that the-unknown, who had addressed 
him through the key-hole, had walked a few paces off, 
to warm himself; for nobody did he see but a big 
charity-boy, sitting on a post in front of the house, 
eating a slice of bread and butter: which he cut into 
wedges, the size of his mouth, with a clasp-knife, and 
then consumed with great dexterity. 

‘I beg your pardon, sir,’ said Oliver at length: 
seeing that no other visitor made his appearance; ‘did 
you knock? 

‘I kicked,’ replied the charity-boy. 

‘Did you want a coffin, sir? inquired Oliver, inno- 
cently. 

At this the charity-boy looked monstrous fierce; 
and said that Oliver would want one before long, if 
he cut jokes with his superiors in that way. 

‘Yer don’t know who I am, I suppose, Work’us?’ 
said the charity-boy, in continuation: descending 
from the top of the post, meanwhile, with edifying 
gravity. 

‘No, sir,’ rejoined Oliver. 

‘Y’m Mister Noah Claypole,’ said the charity-boy, 
‘and you ’re under me. ‘Take down the shutters, yer 
idle young ruffian! With this, Mr. Claypole admin- 
istered a kick to Oliver, and entered the shop with a 
dignified air, which did him great credit. It is 
difficult for a large-headed, small-eyed youth, of 
lumbering make and heavy countenance, to look 
dignified under any circumstances; but it is more 
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especially so, when superadded to these personal 
attractions are a red nose and yellow smalls. — 

Oliver, having taken down the shutters, and broken 
a pane of glass in his effort to stagger away beneath 
the weight of the first one to a small court at the side 
of the house in which they were kept during the day, 
was graciously assisted by Noah: who having con- 
soled him with the assurance that ‘he ’d eateh it,’ con- 
descended to help him. My. Sowerberry came down 
soon after. Shortly afterwards, Mrs. Sowerberry 
appeared. Oliver having ‘caught it,’ in fulfilment of 
Noah’s prediction, followed that young gentleman 
down the stairs to breakfast. 

‘Come near the fire, Noah,’ said Charlotte. ‘I 
saved a nice little bit of bacon for you from master’s 
breakfast. Oliver, shut that door at Mister Noah’s 
back, and take them bits that I ’ve put out on the cover 
of the bread-pan. ‘'There’s your tea; take it away 
to that box, and drink it there, and make haste, for 
they ‘ll want you to mind the shop. D’ ye hear? 

‘D’ ye hear, Work’us? said Noah Claypole. 

‘Lor, Noah! said Charlotte, ‘what a rum creature 
you are! Why don’t you let the boy alone?’ 

‘Let him alone! said Noah. ‘Why everybody lets 
him alone enough, for the matter of that. Neither 
his father nor his mother will ever interfere with him. 
All his relations let him have his own way pretty well. 
Eh, Charlotte? He! he! he!’ 

‘Oh, you queer soul!’ said Charlotte, bursting into 
a hearty laugh, in which she was joined by Noah; 
after which they both looked scornfully at poor Oliver 
Twist, as he sat shivering on the box in the coldest 
corner of the room, and ate the stale pieces which had 
been specially reserved for him. ‘ 

Noah was a charity-boy, but not a workhouse 
orphan. No chance-child was he, for he could trace 
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his genealogy all the way back to his parents, who 
lived hard by; his mother being a washerwoman, and 
his father a drunken soldier, discharged with a wooden 
leg, and a diurnal pension of twopence-halfpenny 
and an unstateable fraction. ‘The shop-boys in the 
neighbourhood had long been in the habit of branding 
Noah in the public streets, with the ignominious 
epithets of ‘leathers,’ ‘charity,’ and the like; and Noah 
had borne them without reply. But, now that 
fortune had cast in his way a nameless orphan, at 
whom even the meanest could point the finger of 
scorn, he retorted on him with interest. This affords 
charming food for contemplation. It shows us 
what a beautiful thing human nature may be made 
to be; and how impartially the same amiable qualities 
are developed in the finest lord and the dirtiest 
charity-boy. 

Oliver had been sojourning at the undertaker’s 
some three weeks or a month. Mr. and Mrs. Sower- 
berry—the shop being shut up—were taking their 
supper in the little back-parlour, when Mr. Sower- 
berry, after several deferential glances au his wife, 
said, 

“My dear—’ He was going to say more; but, Mrs. 
Sowerberry looking up, with a peculiarly unpropi- 
tious aspect, he stopped short. 

‘Well,’ said Mrs. Sowerberry, sharply. 

‘Nothing, my dear, nothing,’ said Mr. Sowerberry. 

‘Ugh, you brute!’ said Mrs. Sowerberry. 

‘Not at all, my dear,’ said Mr. Sowerberry humbly. 
‘[ thought you didn’t want to hear, my dear. I was 
only going to say— 

‘Oh, don’t tell me what you were going to say,’ 
‘interposed Mrs. Sowerberry. ‘I am nobody; don’t 
consult me, pray. J don’t want to intrude upon your 
secrets. As Mrs. Sowerberry said this, she gave an 
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hysterical laugh, which threatened violent conse- 
quences. 

“But, my dear,’ said Sowerberry, ‘I want to ask 
your advice.’ 

‘No, no, don’t ask mine,’ replied Mrs. Sowerberry, 
in an affecting manner: ‘ask somebody else’s.’ Here, 
there was another hysterical laugh, which frightened 
Mr. Sowerberry very much. This is a very common 
and much-approved matrimonial course of treatment, 
which is often very effective. It at once reduced Mr. 
Sowerberry to begging, as a special favour, to be 
allowed to say what Mrs. Sowerberry was most 
curious to hear. After a short altercation of less than 
three quarters of an hour’s duration, the permission 
was most graciously conceded. 

‘It’s only about young Twist, my dear,’ said Mr. 
Sowerberry. ‘A very good-looking boy, that, my 
dear.’ 

“He need be, for he eats enough,’ observed the lady. 

“There ’s an expression of melancholy in his face, 
my dear,’ resumed Mr. Sowerberry, ‘which is very 
interesting. He would make a delightful mute, my 
love.’ 

Mrs. Sowerberry looked up with an expression 
of considerable wonderment. Mr. Sowerberry re- 
marked it and, without allowing time for any obser- 
vation on the good lady’s part, proceeded. 

‘I don’t mean a regular mute to attend grown-up 
people, my dear, but only for children’s practice. It 
would be very new to have a mute in proportion, my 
dear. You may depend upon it, it would have a 
superb effect.’ ; 

Mrs. Sowerberry, who had a good deal of taste in 
the undertaking way, was much struck by the novelty 
of this idea; but, as it would have been compromising 
her dignity to have said so, under existing circum- 
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stances, she merely inquired, with much sharpness, 
why such an obvious suggestion had not presented 
itself to her husband’s mind before? Mr. Sower- 
berry rightly construed this, as an acquiescence in his 
proposition; it was speedily determined, therefore, 
that Oliver should be at once initiated into the 
mysteries of the trade; and, with this view, that he 
should accompany his master on the very next 
occasion of his services being required. 

The occasion was not long in coming. Half an 
hour after breakfast next morning, Mr. Bumble 
entered the shop; and supporting his cane against the 
counter, drew forth his large leathern pocket-book: 
from which he selected a small scrap of paper, which 
he handed over to Sowerberry. 

‘Aha! said the undertaker, glancing over it with a 
lively countenance; ‘an order for a coffin, eh? 

‘For a coffin first, and a porochial funeral after- 
wards,’ replied Mr. Bumble, fastening the strap of 
the leathern pocket-book: which, like himself, was 
very corpulent. 

‘Bayton,’ said the undertaker, looking from the 
scrap of paper to Mr. Bumble. ‘I never heard the 
name before.’ 

Bumble shook his head, as he replied, ‘Obstinate 
people, Mr. Sowerberry; very obstinate. Proud, 
too, I’m afraid, sir.’ 

‘Proud, eh? exclaimed Mr. Sowerberry with a 
sneer. ‘Come, that ’s too much.’ 

‘Oh, it’s sickening,’ replied the beadle. ‘Antimo- 
nial, Mr. Sowerberry! 

‘So it is,’ asquiesced the undertaker. 

‘We only heard of the family the night before last,’ 
said the beadle; ‘and we shouldn’t have known any- 
thing about them, then, only a woman who lodges in 
the same house made an application to the porochial 
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committee for them to send the porochial surgeon to 
see a woman as was very bad. He had gone out to 
dinner; but his ’prentice (which is a very “clever lad) 
sent ‘em some medicine in a blacking-bottle, off- 
hand.’ 

‘Ah, there ’s promptness,’ said the undertaker. 

‘Promptness, indeed!’ replied the beadle. ‘But 
what ’s the consequence; what’s the ungrateful be- 
haviour of these rebels, sir? Why, the husband sends 
back word that the medicine won’t suit his wife’s com- 
plaint, and so she shan’t take it—says she shan’t take 
it, sir! Good, strong, wholesome medicine, as was 
given with great success to two Irish labourers and a 
coal-heaver, only a week before—sent ’em for noth- 
ing, with a blackin’-bottle in,—and he sends back 
word that she shan’t take it, sir! 

As the atrocity presented itself to Mr. Bumble’s 
mind in full force, he struck the counter sharply with 
his cane, and became flushed with indignation. 

‘Well,’ said the undertaker, ‘I ne—ver—did—’ 

‘Never did, sir! ejaculated the beadle. ‘No, nor 
nobody never did; but, now she’s dead, we ’ve got to 
bury her; and that ’s the direction; and the sooner it ’s 
done, the better.’ 

Thus saying, Mr. Bumble put on his cocked hat 
wrong side first, in a fever of parochial excitement; 
and flounced out of the shop. 

‘Why, he was so angry, Oliver, that he forgot even 
to ask after you!’ said Mr. Sowerberry, looking after 
the beadle as he strode down the street. 

‘Yes, sir,’ replied Oliver, who had carefully kept 
himself out of sight, during the interview; and who 
was shaking from head to foot at the mere recollection 
of the sound of Mr. Bumble’s voice. He needn’i 
have taken the trouble to shrink from Mr. Bumble’s 
glance, however; for that functionary, on whom the 
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prediction of the gentleman in the white waistcoat 
had made a very strong impression, thought that now 
the undertaker had got Oliver upon trial the subject 
was better avoided, until such time as he should be 
firmly bound for seven years, and all danger of his 
being returned upon the hands of the parish should 
be thus effectually and legally overcome. 

‘Well,’ said Mr. Sowerberry, taking’ up his hat, 
‘the sooner this job is done, the better. Noah, look 
after the shop. Oliver, put on your cap, and come 
with me.’ Oliver obeyed, and followed his master 
on his professional mission. 

They walked on, for some time, through the most 
crowded and densely inhabited part of the town; and 
then, striking down a narrow street more dirty and 
miserable than any they had yet passed through, 
paused to look for the house which was the object of 
their search. 'The houses on either side were high and 
large, but very old, and tenanted by people of the 
poorest class: as their neglected appearance would 
have sufficiently denoted, without the concurrent 
testimony afforded by the squalid looks of the few 
men and women who, with folded arms and bodies 
half doubled, occasionally skulked along. <A great 
many of the tenements had shop-fronts; but these were 
fast closed, and mouldering away; only the upper 
rooms being inhabited. Some houses which had 
become insecure from age and decay, were prevented 
from falling into the street, by huge beams of wood 
reared against the walls, and firmly planted in the 
road; but even these crazy dens seemed to have been 
selected as the nightly haunts of some _houseless 
wretches, for many of the rough boards which 
supplied the place of door and window, were 
wrenched from their positions, to afford an aperture 
wide enough for the passage of a human body. The 
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kennel was stagnant and filthy. The very rats, 
which here and there lay putrefying in its rottenness, 
were hideous with famine. 

There was neither knocker nor bell-handle at the 
open door where Oliver and his master stopped; so, 
groping his way cautiously through the dark passage, 
and bidding Oliver keep close to him and not be 
afraid, the undertaker mounted to the top of the 
first flight of stairs. Stumbling against a door on 
the landing, he rapped at it with his knuckles. 

It was opened by a young girl of thirteen or four- 
teen. ‘The undertaker at once saw enough of what 
the room contained, to know it was the apartment 
to which he had been directed. He stepped in; 
Oliver followed him. 

There was no fire in the room; but a man was 
crouching, mechanically, over the empty stove. An 
old woman, too, had drawn a low stool to the cold 
hearth, and was sitting beside him. There were some 
ragged children in another corner; and in a small 
recess, opposite the door, there lay upon the ground, 
something covered with an old blanket. Oliver 
shuddered as he cast his eyes towards the place, and 
crept involuntarily closer to his master; for though 
it was covered up, the boy felt that it was a corpse. 

The man’s face was thin and very pale; his hair 
and beard were grizzly; his eyes were bloodshot. 
The old woman’s face was wrinkled; her two remain- 
ing teeth protruded over her under lip; and her eyes 
were bright and piercing. Oliver was afraid to look 
at either her or the man. They seemed so like the 
rats he had seen outside. 

‘Nobody shall go near her,’ said the man, starting 
fiercely up, as the undertaker approached the recess. 
‘Keep back! Damn you, keep back, if you ’ve a life 
to lose!’ 
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‘Nonsense, my good man,’ said the undertaker, 
who was pretty well used to misery in all its shapes. 
‘Nonsense!’ 

‘I tell you,’ said the man: clenching his hands, and 
stamping furiously on the floor,—‘I tell you I won't 
have her put into the ground. She couldn’t rest 
there. The worms would worry her—not eat her— 
she is so worn away.’ 

The undertaker offered no reply to this raving; but 
producing a tape from his pocket, knelt down for a 
moment by the side of the body. . 

‘Ah? said the man: bursting into tears, and sink- 
ing on his knees at the feet of the dead woman; 
‘kneel down, kneel down—kneel round her, every one 
of you, and mark my words! I say she was starved 
to death. I never knew how bad she was, till the 
fever came upon her; and then her bones were start- 
ing through the skin. There was neither fire nor 
candle; she died in the dark—in the dark! She 
couldn’t even see her children’s faces, though we 
heard her gasping out their names. I begged for 
her in the streets: and they sent me to prison. When 
I came back, she was dying; and all the blood in my 
heart has dried up, for they starved her to death. I 
swear it before the God that saw it! They starved 
her? He twined his hands in his hair; and, with a 
loud scream, rolled grovelling upon the floor: his 
eyes fixed, and the foam covering his lips. 

The terrified children cried bitterly; but the old 
woman, who had hitherto remained as quiet as if she 
had been wholly deaf to all that passed, menaced 
them into silence: Having unloosened the cravat 
of the man who still remained extended on the 
ground, she tottered towards the undertaker. 

‘She was my daughter,’ said the old woman, nod- 
ding her head in the direction of the corpse; and 
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speaking with an idiotic leer, more ghastly than even 
the presence of death in such a place. ‘Lord, Lord! 
Well, it is strange that I who gave birth to her, 
and was a woman then, should be alive and merry 
now, and she lying there: so cold and stiff! Lord, 
Lord!—to think of it; it’s as good as a play—as good 
as a play!’ 

As the wretched creature mumbled and chuckled 
in her hideous merriment, the undertaker turned to 
go away. 

‘Stop, stop? said the old woman in a loud whisper. 
‘Will she be buried to-morrow, or next day, or 
to-night? I laid her out; and I must walk, you know. 
Send me a large cloak: a good warm one: for it is 
bitter cold. We should have cake and wine, too, 
before we go! Never mind; send some bread—only 
a loaf of bread and a cup of water. Shall we have 
some bread, dear?’ she said eagerly: catching at the 
undertaker’s coat, as he once more moved towards 
the door. 

“Yes, yes,’ said the undertaker, ‘of course. Any- 
thing you like! He disengaged himself from the 
old woman’s grasp; and, drawing Oliver after him, 
hurried away. 

The next day, (the family having been meanwhile 
relieved with a half-quartern loaf and a piece of 
cheese, left with them by Mr. Bumble himself,) 
Oliver and his master returned to the miserable 
abode; where Mr. Bumble had already arrived, 
accompanied by four men from the workhouse, who © 
were to act as bearers. An old black cloak had been 
thrown over the rags of the old woman and the man; 
and the bare coffin having been screwed down, was 
hoisted on the shoulders of the bearers, and carried 
into the street. ‘ 

‘Now, you must put your best leg foremost, old 
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lady!’ whispered Sowerberry in the old woman’s ear; 
‘we are rather late; and it won’t do, to keep the clergy- 
man waiting. Move on, my men,—as quick as you 
like! 

Thus directed, the bearers trotted on under their 
light burden; and the two mourners kept as near them, 
as they could. Mr. Bumble and Sowerberry walked 
at a good smart pace in front; and Oliver, whose legs 
were not so long as his master’s, ran by the side. 

There was not so great a necessity for hurrying as 
Mr. Sowerberry had anticipated, however; for when 
they reached the obscure corner of the churchyard 
in which the nettles grew, and where the parish 
graves were made, the clergyman had not arrived; 
and the clerk, who was sitting by the vestry-room 
fire, seemed to think it by no means improbable that 
it might be an hour or so, before he came. So, they 
put the bier on the brink of the grave; and the two 
mourners waited patiently in the damp clay, with a 
cold rain drizzling down, while the ragged boys 
whom the spectacle had attracted into the church- 
yard played a noisy game at hide-and-seek among 
the tombstones, or varied their amusements by Jump- 
ing backwards and forwards over the coffin. Mr. 
Sowerberry and Bumble, being personal friends of 
the clerk, sat by the fire with him, and read the paper. 

At length, after a lapse of something more than 
an hour, Mr. Bumble, and Sowerberry, and the clerk, 
were seen running towards the grave. Immediately 
afterwards, the clergyman appeared: putting on his 
surplice as he came along. Mr. Bumble then 
thrashed a boy or two, to keep up appearances; and 
the reverend gentleman, having read as much of the 
burial service as could be compressed into four 
minutes, gave his surplice to the clerk, and walked 
away again. 
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‘Now, Bill? said Sowerberry +o the grave-digger. 
‘Fill up! . 

It was no very difficult task, for the grave was so 
full, that the uppermost coffin was within a few feet 
of the surface. The grave-digger shovelled in the 
earth; stamped it loosely down with his feet: 
shouldered his spade; and walked off, followed by 
the boys, who murmured very loud Sint sami at the 
fun being over so soon. 

‘Come, my good fellow! said Bumble, tapping the 
man on the back. “They want to shut up the yard.’ 

The man who had never once moved, since he had 
taken his station by the grave side, started, raised 
his head, stared at the person who had addressed 
him, walked forward for a few paces; and fell down 
in a swoon. The crazy old woman was too much 
occupied in bewailing the loss of her cloak (which 
the undertaker had taken off), to pay him any 
attention; so they threw a can of cold water over 
him; and when he came to, saw him safely out of the 
churchyard, locked the gate, and departed on their 
different ways. 

‘Well, Oliver,’ gaich Sowerberry, as they walked 
home, ‘how do you like it? 

‘Pretty well, thank you, sir, replied Oliver, with 
considerable hesitation. ‘Not very much, sir. 

‘Ah, you'll get used to it in time, Oliver,’ said 
Sowerberry. ‘Nothing when you are used to it, my 
boy.’ 

Oliver wondered, in his own mind, whether it had 
taken a very long time to get Mr. Sowerberry used 
to it. But he thought it better not to ask the ques- 
tion; and walked back to the shop: thinking over all 
he had seen and heard. 
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CHAPTER VI 


OLIVER, BEING GOADED BY THE TAUNTS OF NOAH, 
ROUSES INTO ACTION, AND RATHER ASTONISHES HIM 


Tuer month’s trail over, Oliver was formally appren- 
ticed. It was a nice sickly season just at this time. 
In commercial phrase, coffins were looking up; and, 
in the course of a few weeks, Oliver acquired a great 
deal of experience. The success of Mr. Sower- 
berry’s ingenious speculation, exceeded even his most 
sanguine hopes. ‘The oldest inhabitants recollected 
no period at which measles had been so prevalent, or 
so fatal to infant existence; and many were the 
mournful processions which little Oliver headed, in 
a hat-band reaching down to his knees, to the inde- 
scribable admiration and emotion of all the mothers 
in the town. As Oliver accompanied his master in 
most of his adult expeditions, too, in order that he 
might acquire that equanimity of demeanour and 
full command of nerve which was essential to a 
finished undertaker, he had many opportunities of 
observing the beautiful resignation and fortitude 
with which some strong-minded people bear their 
trials and losses. 

For instance; when Sowerberry had an order for 
the burial of some rich old lady or gentleman, who 
was surrounded by a great number of nephews and 
nieces, who had been perfectly inconsolable during 
the previous illness, and whose grief had been wholly 
irrepressible even on the most public occasions, they 
would be as happy among themselves as need be— 
quite cheerful and contented—conversing together 
with as much freedom and gaiety, as if nothing what- 
ever had happened to disturb them. Husbands, too, 
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bore the loss of their wives with the most heroic calm- 
ness. Wives, again, put on weeds for their husbands, 
as if, so far from grieving in the garb of sorrow, 
they had made up their minds to render it as becom- 
ing and attractive as possible. It was observable, 
too, that ladies and gentlemen who were in passions 
of anguish during the ceremony of interment, 
recovered almost as soon as they reached home, and 
became quite composed before the tea-drinking was 
over. All this was very pleasant and improving to 
see; and Oliver beheld it with great admiration. 

That Oliver Twist was moved to resignation by 
the example of these good people, I cannot, although 
I am his biographer, undertake to affirm with any 
degree of confidence; but I can most distinctly say, 
that for many months he continued meekly to submit 
to the domination and ill-treatment of Noah Clay- 
pole: who used him far worse than before, now that 
his jealousy was roused by seeing the new boy pro- 
moted to the black stick and hatband, while he, the 
old one, remained stationary in the muffin-cap and 
leathers. Charlotte treated him ill, because Noah 
did; and Mrs. Sowerberry was his decided enemy, 
because Mr. Sowerberry was disposed to be his 
friend; so, between these three on one side, and a glut 
of funerals on the other, Oliver was not altogether 
as comfortable as the hungry pig was, when he was 
shut up, by mistake, in the grain department of a 
brewery. 

And now, I come to a very important passage in 
Oliver’s history; for I have to record an act, slight 
and unimportant perhaps in appearance, but which 
indirectly produced a material change in all his 
future prospects and proceedings. ; 

One day, Oliver and Noah had descended into the 
kitchen at the usual dinner-hour, to banquet upon a 
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small joint of mutton—a pound and a half of the 
worst end of the neck—when Charlotte being called 
out of the way, there ensued a brief interval of time, 
which Noah Claypole, being hungry and vicious, con- 
sidered he could not possibly devote to a worthier 
purpose than aggravating and tantalismg young 
Oliver Twist. 

Intent upon this innocent amusement, Noah put 
his feet on the table-cloth; and pulled Oliver’s hair; 
and twitched his ears; and expressed his opinion that 
he was a ‘sneak’; and furthermore announced his 
intention of coming to see him hanged, whenever that 
desirable event should take place; and entered upon 
various other topics of petty annoyance, like a mali- 
cious and ill-conditioned charity-boy as he was. But, 
none of these taunts producing the desired effect of 
making Oliver cry, Noah attempted to be more 
facetious still; and in his attempt, did what many 
small wits, with far greater reputations than Noah, 
sometimes do to this day, when they want to be 
funny. He got rather personal. 

‘Work’us,’ said Noah, ‘how ’s your mother?’ 

‘She ’s dead,’ replied Oliver; ‘don’t you say any- 
thing about her to me!’ 

Oliver’s colour rose as he said this; he breathed 
quickly; and there was a curious working of the 
mouth and nostrils, which Mr. Claypole thought must 
be the immediate precursor of a violent fit of crying. 
Under this impression he returned to the charge. 

‘What did she die of, Work’us? said Noah. 

‘Of a broken heart, some of our old nurses told me,’ 
replied Oliver: more as if he were talking to him- 
self, than answering Noah. ‘I think I know what it 
must be to die of that? 

“Tol de rol lol lol, right fol lairy, Work’us,’ said 
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Noah, as a tear rolled down Oliver’s cheek. ‘What’s 
set you a snivelling now? 

‘Not you,’ replied Oliver, hastily brushing the tear 
away. ‘Don’t think it.’ 

‘Oh, not me, eh! sneered Noah. 

‘No, not you,’ replied Oliver, sharply. “There; 
that’s enough. Don’t say anything more to me 
about her; you ’d better not!’ 

‘Better not! exclaimed Noah. ‘Well! Better 
not! Work’us, don’t be impudent. Your mother, 
too! She was a nice ’un, she was. Oh, Lor! And 
here, Noah nodded his head expressively; and curled 
up as much of his small red nose as muscular action 
could collect together, for the occasion. 

‘Yer know, Work ’us,’ continued Noah, embold- 
ened by Oliver’s silence, and speaking in a jeering 
tone of affected pity: of all tones the most annoying: 
“Yer know, Work’us, it can’t be helped now; and of 
course yer couldn’t help it then; and I am very sorry 
for it; and I’m sure we all are, and pity yer very 
much. But yer must know, Work’us, yer mother 
was a regular right-down bad ‘un.’ 

‘What did you say? inquired Oliver, looking up 
very quickly. 

‘A regular right-down bad’un, Work’us,’ replied 
Noah, coolly. ‘And it’s a great deal better, Work’us, 
that she died when she did, or else she ’d have been 
hard labouring in Bridewell, or transported, or hung; 
which is more likely than either, isn’t it? 

Crimson with fury, Oliver started up; overthrew 
the chair and table; seized Noah by the throat; shook 
him, in the violence of his rage, till his teeth chattered 
in his head; and, collecting his whole force into one 
heavy blow, felled him to the ground. 

A minute ago, the- boy had looked the quiet, mild, 
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dejected creature that harsh treatment had made him. 
But his spirit was roused at last; the cruel insult to 
his dead mother had set his blood on fire. His breast 
heaved; his attitude was erect; his eye bright and 
vivid; his whole person changed, as he stood glaring 
over the cowardly tormentor who now lay crouching 
at his feet; and defied him with an energy he had 
never known before. 

‘He ’ll murder me!’ blubbered Noah. ‘Charlotte! 
missis! Here’s the new boy a murdering of me! 
Help! help! Oliver ’s gone mad! Char—lotte!’ 

Noah’s shouts were responded to, by a loud scream 
from Charlotte, and a louder from Mrs. Sower- 
berry; the former of whom rushed into the kitchen 
by a side-door, while the latter paused on the stair- 
case till she was quite certain that it was consistent 
with the preservation of human life, to come further 
down. 

‘Oh, you little wretch! screamed Charlotte: seizing 
Oliver with her utmost force, which was about equal 
to that of a moderately strong man in particularly 
good training, ‘Oh, you little un-grate-ful, mur-de- 
rous, hor-rid villain! And between every syllable, 
Charlotte gave Oliver a blow with all her might: 
accompanying it with a scream, for the benefit of 
society. 

Charlotte’s fist was by no means a light one; but, 
lest it should not be effectual in calming Oliver’s 
wrath, Mrs. Sowerberry plunged into the kitchen, 
and assisted to hold him with one hand, while she 
scratched his face with the other. In this favourable 
position of affairs, Noah rose from the ground, and 
pommelled him behind. 

This was rather too violent exercise to last long. 
When they were all wearied out, and could tear and 
beat no longer, they dragged Oliver, struggling and 
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shouting, but nothing daunted, into the dust-cellar, 
and there locked him up. This being done, Mrs. 
Sowerberry sunk into a chair, and burst into tears. 

‘Bless her, she’s going off! said Charlotte. ‘A 
glass of water, Noah, dear. Make haste!’ 

‘Oh! Charlotte,’ said Mrs. Sowerberry: speaking 
as well as she could, through a deficiency of breath, 
and a sufficiency of cold water, which Noah had 
poured over her head and shoulders. ‘Oh! Char- 
lotte, what a mercy we have not all been murdered in 
our beds! 

‘Ah! mercy indeed, ma’am,’ was the reply. ‘I 
only hope this ‘ll teach master not to have any more 
of these dreadful creaturs, that are born to be 
murderers and robbers from their very cradle. Poor 
Noah! He was all but killed, ma’am, when I come 
in.’ 

‘Poor fellow! said Mrs. Sowerberry: looking pite- 
ously on the charity-boy. 

Noah, whose top waistcoat-button might have been 
somewhere on a level with the crown of Oliver’s head, 
rubbed his eyes with the inside of his wrists while this 
commiseration was bestowed upon him, and _per- 
formed some affecting tears and sniffs. 

‘What ’s to be done!’ exclaimed Mrs. Sowerberry. 
“Your master ’s not at home; there ’s not a man in the 
house, and he ’Il kick that door down in ten minutes.’ 
Oliver’s vigorous plunges against the bit of timber 
in question, rendered this occurrence highly probable. 

‘Dear, dear! I don’t know, ma’am,’ said Char- 
lotte, ‘unless we send for the police-officers.’ 

‘Or the millingtary,’ suggested Mr. Claypole. 

‘No, no,’ said Mrs. Sowerberry: bethinking her- 
self of Oliver’s old friend. ‘Run to Mr. Bumble, 
Noah, and tell him to come here directly, and not to 
lose a minute; never mind your cap! Make haste! 
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You can hold a knife to that black eye, as you run 
along. It’ll keep the swelling down.’ 

Noah stopped to make no reply, but started off 
at his fullest speed; and very much it astonished the 
people who were out walking, to see a charity-boy 
tearing through the streets pell-mell, with no cap on 
his head, and a clasp-knife at his eye. 


CHAPTER VII 
OLIVER CONTINUES REFRACTORY 


Noau CLAYPo_e ran along the streets at his swiftest 
pace, and paused not once for breath, until he reached 
the workhouse-gate. Having rested here, for a 
minute or so, to collect a good burst of sobs and an 
imposing show of tears and terror, he knocked loudly 
at the wicket; and presented such a rueful face to the 
aged pauper who opened it, that even he, who saw 
nothing but rueful faces about him at the best of 
times, started back in astonishment. 

‘Why, what’s the matter with the boy!’ said the 
old pauper. 

‘Mr. Bumble! Mr. Bumble! cried Noah, with well- 
affected dismay: and in tones so loud and agitated, 
that they not only caught the ear of Mr. Bumble him- 
self, who happened to be hard by, but alarmed him 
so much that he rushed into the yard without his 
cocked hat,—which is a very curious and remarkable 
circumstance: as showing that even a beadle, acted 
upon by a sudden and powerful impulse, may be 
afflicted with a momentary visitation of loss of self- 
possession, and forgetfulness of personal dignity. 

‘Oh, Mr. Bumble, sir? said Noah: ‘Oliver, sir,— 
Oliver has—’ 
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‘What? What? interposed Mr. Bumble: with a 
gleam of pleasure in his metallic eyes. ‘Not run 
away; he hasn’t run away, has he, Noah? 

‘No, sir, no. Not run away, sir, but he’s turned 
wicious, replied Noah. ‘He tried to murder me, 
sir; and then he tried to murder Charlotte; and then 
missis. Oh! what dreadful pain it is! Such agony, 
please, sir! And here, Noah writhed and twisted 
his body into an extensive variety of eel-like positions; 
thereby giving Mr. Bumble to understand that, from 
the violent and sanguinary onset of Oliver Twist, he 
had sustained severe internal injury and damage, 
from which he was at that moment suffering the 
acutest torture. 

When Noah saw that the intelligence he communi- 
cated perfectly paralysed Mr. Bumble, he imparted 
additional effect thereunto, by bewailing his dread- 
ful wounds ten times louder than before; and when he 
observed a gentleman in a white waistcoat crossing 
the yard, he was more tragic in his lamentations than 
ever: rightly conceiving it highly expedient to attract 
the notice, and rouse the indignation, of the gentle- 
man aforesaid. 

The gentleman’s notice was very soon attracted; 
for he had not walked three paces, when he turned 
angrily round, and inquired what that young cur was 
howling for, and why Mr. Bumble did not favour 
him with something which would render the series of 
vocular exclamations so designated, an involuntary 
process? 

‘It’s a poor boy from the free-school, sir,’ replied 
Mr. Bumble, ‘who has been nearly murdered—all 
but murdered, sir,—by young Twist.’ 

‘By Jove!’ exclaimed the gentleman in the white 
waistcoat, stopping: short. ‘I knew it! I felt a 
strange presentiment from the very first, that that 
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audacious young savage would come to be hung!’ 

‘He has likewise attempted, sir, to murder the 
female servant,’ said Mr. Bumble, with a face of 
ashy paleness. 

‘And his missis,’ interposed Mr. Claypole. 

‘And his master, too, I think you said, Noah? 
added Mr. Bumble. 

‘No! he’s out, or he would have murdered him,’ 
replied Noah. ‘He said he wanted to.’ 

‘Ah! Said he wanted to, did he, my boy? inquired 
the gentleman in the white waistcoat. 

“Yes, sir, replied Noah. ‘And please, sir, missis 
wants to know whether Mr. Bumble can spare time to 
step up there, directly, and flog him—’cause master ’s 
out.’ 

‘Certainly, my boy; certainly,’ said the gentleman 
in the white waistcoat: smiling benignly, and patting 
Noah’s head, which was about three inches higher 
than his own. ‘You’re a good boy—a very good 
boy. Here’s a penny for you. Bumble, just step 
up to Sowerberry’s with your cane, and see what’s 
best to be done. Don’t spare him, Bumble.’ 

‘No, I will not, sir,’ replied the beadle: adjusting 
the wax-end which was twisted round the bottom of 
his cane, for purposes of parochial flagellation. 

“Tell Sowerberry not to spare him either. They ’ll 
never do anything with ‘him, without stripes and 
bruises,’ said the gentleman in the white waistcoat. 

‘I "ll take care, sir,’ replied the beadle. And the 
cocked hat and cane having been, by this time, 
adjusted to their owner’s satisfaction, Mr. Bumble 
and Noah Claypole betook themselves with all speed 
to the undertaker’s shop. 

Here the position of affairs had not at all 
improved, Sowerberry had not yet returned, and 
Oliver continued to kick, with undiminished vigour, 
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at the cellar-door. The accounts of his ferocity as 
related by Mrs. Sowerberry and Charlotte, were of 
so startling a nature, that Mr. Bumble judged it 
prudent to parley, before opening the door. With 
this view he gave a kick at the outside, by way of 
prelude; and, then, applying his mouth to the key- 
hole, said, in a deep and impressive tone: 

‘Oliver! 

‘Come; you let me out!’ replied Oliver, from the 
inside. 

‘Do you know this here voice, Oliver?’ said Mr. 
Bumble. 

‘Yes,’ replied Oliver. 

“Ain’t you afraid of it, sir? Ain’t you a-trembling 
while I speak, sir? said Mr. Bumble. 

‘No! replied Oliver, boldly. 

An answer so different from the one he had 
expected to elicit, and was in the habit of receiving, 
staggered Mr. Bumble not a little. He stepped 
back from the keyhole; drew himself up to his full 
height; and looked from one to another of the three 
bystanders, in mute astonishment. 

‘Oh, you know, Mr. Bumble, he must be mad,’ said 
Mrs. Sowerberry. ‘No boy in half his senses could 
venture to speak so to you.’ 

‘It’s not Madness, ma’am,’ replied Mr. Bumble, 
after a few moments of deep meditation. ‘It’s 
Meat.’ 

‘What? exclaimed Mrs. Sowerberry. 

‘Meat, ma’am, meat,’ replied Bumble, with stern 
emphasis. ‘You’ve over-fed him, ma’am. You ’ve 
raised a artificial soul and spirit in him, ma’am, unbe- 
coming a person of his condition: as the board, Mrs. 
Sowerberry, who are practical philosophers, will tell 
you. What have paupers to do with soul or spirit? 
It’s quite enough that we let ‘em have live bodies. 
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If you had kept the boy on gruel, ma’am, this 
would never have happened.’ 

‘Dear, dear! ejaculated Mrs. Sowerberry, piously 
raising her eyes to the kitchen ceiling: ‘this comes of 
being liberal! 

The liberality of Mrs. Sowerberry to Oliver, had 
consisted of a profuse bestowal upon him of all the 
dirty odds and ends which nobody else would eat; so 
there was a great deal of meekness and self-devotion 
in her voluntarily remaining under Mr. Bumble’s 
heavy accusation. Of which, to do her justice, she - 
was wholly innocent, in thought, word, or deed. . 

‘Ah? said Mr. Bumble, when the lady brought her 
eyes down to earth again; ‘the only thing that can be 
done now, that I know of, is to leave him in the cellar 
for a day or so, till he’s a little starved down; and 
then to take him out, and keep him on gruel all 
through his apprenticeship. He comes of a bad 
family. Excitable natures, Mrs.  Sowerberry! 
Both the nurse and doctor said, that that mother of 
his made her way here, against difficulties and pain 
that would have killed any well-disposed woman, 
weeks before.’ 

At this point of Mr. Bumble’s discourse, Oliver, 
just hearing enough to know that some allusion was 
being made to his mother, recommenced kicking, with 
a violence that rendered every other sound inaudible. 
Sowerberry returned at this juncture. Oliver’s 
offence having been explained to him, with such 
exaggerations as the ladies thought best calculated 
to rouse his ire, he unlocked the cellar-door in a twin- 
kling, and dragged his rebellious apprentice out, by 
the collar. 

Oliver’s clothes had been torn in the beating he had 
received; his face was bruised and scratched; - and his 
hair scattered over his forehead. The angry flush 
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had not disappeared, however; and when he was 
pulled out of his prison, he scowled boldly on Noah, 
and looked quite undismayed. 

‘Now, you are a nice young fellow, ain’t you?’ said 
Sowerberry; giving Oliver a shake, and a box on the 
ear. 

‘He called my mother names,’ replied Oliver. 

‘Well, and what if he did, you little ungrateful 
wretch? said Mrs. Sowerberry. ‘She deserved what 
he said, and worse.’ 

‘She didn’t,’ said Oliver. 

‘She did,’ said Mrs. Sowerberry. 

‘It’s a lie!’ said Oliver. 

Mrs. Sowerberry burst into a flood of tears. 

This flood of tears left Mr. Sowerberry no alterna- 
tive. If he had hesitated for one instant to punish 
Oliver most severely, it must be quite clear to every 
experienced reader that he would have been, accord- 
ing to all precedents in disputes of matrimony estab- 
lished, a brute, an unnatural husband, an insulting 
creature, a base imitation of a man, and various 
other agreeable characters too numerous for recital 
within the limits of this chapter. To do him justice, 
he was, as far as his power went—it was not very 
extensive—kindly disposed towards the boy; perhaps, 
because it was his interest to be so; perhaps, because 
his wife disliked him. The flood of tears, how- 
ever, left him no resource; so he at once gave him 
a drubbing, which satisfied even Mrs. Sowerberry 
herself, and rendered Mr. Bumble’s subsequent 
application of the parochial cane, rather unnecessary. 
For the rest of the day, he was shut up in the back 
kitchen, in company with a pump and a slice of 
bread; and, at night, Mrs. Sowerberry, after making 
various remarks outside the door, by no means com- 
plimentary to the memory of his mother, looked into 
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the room, and, amidst the jeers and pointings of 
Noah and Charlotte, ordered him upstairs to his dis- 
mal bed. 

It was not until he was left alone in the silence and 
stillness of the gloomy workshop of the undertaker, 
that Oliver gave way to the feelings which the day’s 
treatment may be supposed likely to have awakened 
in a mere child. He had listened to their taunts with 
a look of contempt; he had borne the lash without a 
cry: for he felt that pride swelling in his heart which 
would have kept down a shriek to the last, though 
they had roasted him alive. But now, when there 
were none to see or hear him, he fell upon his knees 
on the floor; and, hiding his face in his hands, wept 
such tears as, God send for the credit of our nature, 
few so young may ever have cause to pour out be- 
fore him! 

For a long time, Oliver remained motionless in this 
attitude. ‘The candle was burning low in the socket 
when he rose to his feet. Having gazed cautiously 
round him, and listened intently, he gently undid 
the fastenings of the door, and looked abroad. 

It was a cold, dark night. The stars seemed, to 
the boy’s eyes, farther from the earth than he had 
ever seen them before; there was no wind; and the 
sombre shadows thrown by the trees upon the ground, 
looked sepulchral and death-like, from being so still. 
He softly reclosed the door. Having availed him- 
self of the expiring light of the candle to tie up in 
a handkerchief the few articles of wearing apparel 
he had, sat himself down upon a bench, to wait fo 
morning. ; 

With the first ray of light that struggled through 
the crevices in the shutters, Oliver arose, and again 
unbarred the door. One timid look around—one 
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moment’s pause of hesitation—he had closed it behind 
him, and was in the open street. 

He looked to the right and to the left, uncertain 
whither to fly. He remembered to have seen the 
waggons, as they went out, toiling up the hill. He 
took the same route; and arriving at a footpath across 
the fields: which he knew, after some distance, led 
out again into the road: struck into it, and walked 
quickly on. 

Along this same footpath, Oliver well remembered 
he had trotted beside Mr. Bumble, when he first car- 
ried him to the workhouse from the farm. His way 
lay directly in front of the cottage. His heart beat 
quickly when he bethought himself of this; and he 
half resolved to turn back. He had come a long way 
though, and should lose a great deal of time by doing 
so. Besides, it was so early that there was very little 
fear of his being seen; so he walked on. 

He reached the house. There was no appearence 
of its inmates stirring at that early hour. Oliver 
stopped, and peeped into the garden. A child was 
weeding one of the little beds; as he stopped, he raised 
his pale face and disclosed the features of one of his 
former companions. Oliver felt glad to see him, 
before he went; for, though younger than himself, 
he had been his little friend and playmate. They 
had been beaten, and starved, and shut up together, 
many and many a time. 

‘Hush, Dick!’ said Oliver, as the boy ran to the 
gate, and thrust his thin arm between the rails to greet 
him. ‘Is any one up? 

‘Nobody but me,’ replied the child. 

‘You mustn’t say you saw me, Dick,’ said Oliver. 
‘I am running away. They beat and ill-use me, 
Dick; and I am going to seek my fortune, some long 
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way off. I don’t know where. How pale you are!’ 

‘I heard the doctor tell them I was dying,’ replied 
the chiid with a faint smile. ‘I am very glad to see 
you, dear; but don’t stop, don’t stop! 

‘Yes, yes, I will, to say good-b’ye to you,’ replied 
Oliver. ‘I shall see you again, Dick. I know I 
shall! You will be well and happy! 

‘I hope so,’ replied the child. ‘After I am dead, 
but not before. I know the doctor must be right, 
Oliver, because I dream so much of Heaven, and 
Angels, and kind faces that I never see when I am 
awake. Kiss me,’ said the child, climbing up the low 
gate, and flinging his little arms round Oliver’s neck. 
‘Good-b’ye, dear! God bless you!’ 

The blessing was from a young child’s lips, but it 
was the first that Oliver had ever heard invoked upon 
his head; and through the struggles and sufferings, 
and troubles and changes. of his after life, he never 
once forgot it. 


CHAPTER VIII 


OLIVER WALKS TO LONDON. HE ENCOUNTERS ON THE 
ROAD A STRANGE SORT OF YOUNG GENTLEMAN 


OLIVER reached the stile at which the by-path termi- 
nated; and once more gained the high-road. It was 
eight o’clock now. Though he was nearly five miles 
away from the town, he ran, and hid behind the 
hedges, by turns, till noon: fearing that he might be 
pursued and overtaken. ‘Then he sat down to rest 
by the side of the milestone, and began to think, for 
the first time, where he had better go and try to live. 

The stone by which he was seated, bore, in large 
characters, an intimation that it was just seventy miles 
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from that spot to London. The name awakened a 
new train of ideas in the boy’s mind. London!—that 
great large place!—nobody—not even Mr. Bumble— 
could ever find him there! He had often heard the 
old men in the workhouse, too, say that no lad of 
spirit need want in London; and that there were ways 
of living in that vast city, which those who had been 
bred up in country parts had no idea of. It was the 
very place for a homeless boy, who must die in the 
streets unless some one helped him. As these things 
passed through his thoughts, he jumped upon his 
feet, and again walked forward. 

He had diminished the distance between himself 
and London by full four miles more, before he recol- 
lected how much he must undergo ere he could hope 
to reach his place of destination. As this considera- 
tion forced itself upon him, he slackened his pace a 
little, and meditated upon his means of getting there. 
He had a crust of bread, a coarse shirt, and two pairs 
of stockings, in his bundle. He had a penny too— 
a gift of Sowerberry’s after some funeral in which 
he had acquitted himself more than ordinarily well 
—in his pocket. ‘A clean shirt,’ thought Oliver, ‘is 
a very comfortable thing; and so are two pairs of 
darned stockings; and so is a penny; but they are 
small helps to a sixty-five miles’ walk in winter time.’ 
But Oliver’s thoughts, like those of most other people, 
although they were extremely ready and active to 
point out his difficulties, were wholly at a loss to sug- 
gest any feasible mode of surmounting them; so, 
after a good deal of thinking to no particular purpose, 
he changed his little bundle over to the other shoulder, 
and trudged on. 

Oliver walked twenty miles that day; and all that 
time tasted nothing but the crust of dry bread, and 
a few draughts of water, which he begged at the 
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cottage-doors by the road-side. When the night 
came, he turned into a meadow; and, creeping close 
under a hay-rick, determined to lie there, till morn- 
ing. He felt frightened at first, for the wind 
moaned dismally over the empty fields: and he was 
cold and hungry, and more-alone than he had ever 
felt before. Being very tired with his walk, however, 
he soon fell asleep and forgot his troubles. 

He felt cold and stiff, when he got up next morn- 
ing, and so hungry that he was obliged to exchange 
the penny for a small loaf, in the very first village 
through which he passed. He had walked no more 
than twelve miles, when night closed in &gain. His 
feet were sore, and his legs so weak “that they 
trembled beneath him. Another night passed in the 
bleak damp air, made him worse; when he set for- 
ward on his journey next morning, he could hardly 
crawl along. 

He waited at the bottom of a steep hill till a stage- 
coach came up, and then begged of the outside 
passengers; but there were very few who took any 
notice of him: and even those told him to wait till 
they got to the top of the hill, and then let them see 
how far he could run for a halfpenny. Poor Oliver 
tried to keep up with the coach a little way, but was 
unabie to do it, by reason of his fatigue and sore feet. 
When the outsides saw this, they put their half pence 
back into their pockets again, declaring that he was 
an idle young dog, and didn’t deserve anything; and 
the coach rattled away and left only a cloud of dust 
behind. 

In some villages, large painted boards were fixed 
up: warning all persons who begged within the 
district, that. they would be sent to jail. This 
frightened Oliver very much, and made him glad to 
get out of those villages with all possible expedition. 
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In others, he would stand about the inn-yards, and 
iook mournfully at every one who passed: a proceed- 
ing which generally terminated in the landlady’s or- 
dering one of the post-boys who were lounging about, 
to drive that strange boy out of the place, for she 
was sure he had come to steal something. If he 
begged at a farmer’s house, ten to one but they 
threatened to set the dog on him; and when he showed 
his nose in a shop, they talked about the beadle— 
which brought Oliver’s heart into his mouth,—very 
often the only thing he had there, for many hours 
together. 

In fact, if it had not been for a good-hearted turn- 
pike-man, and a benevolent old lady, Oliver’s troubles 
would have been shortened by the very same process 
which had put an end to his mother’s; in other words, 
he would most assuredly have fallen dead upon the 
king’s highway. But the turnpike-man gave him a 
meal of bread and cheese; and the old lady, who had 
a shipwrecked grandson wandering barefoot in some 
distant part of the earth, took pity upon the poor 
orphan, and gave him what little she could afford— 
and more—with such kind and gentle words, and such 
tears of sympathy and compassion, that they sank 
deeper into Oliver’s soul, than all the sufferings he 
had ever undergone. 

Early on the seventh morning after he had left his 
native place, Oliver limped slowly into the little town 
of Barnet. The window-shutters were closed; the 
street was empty; not ‘a soul had awakened to the 
business of the day. The sun was rising in all its 
splendid beauty; but the light only served to show 
the boy his own lonesomeness and desolation, as he 
sat, with bleeding feet and covered with dust, upon a 
door-step. ; 

By degrees, the shutters were opened; the window- 
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blinds were drawn up; and people began passing to 
and fro. Some few stopped to gaze at Oliver for a 
moment or two, or turned round to stare at him as 
they hurried by; but none relieved him, or troubled 
themselves to inquire how he came there. He had no 
heart to beg. And there he sat. 

He had been crouching on the step for some time: 
wondering at the great number of public-houses 
(every other house in Barnet was a tavern, large or 
small), gazing listlessly at the coaches as they passed 
through, and thinking how strange it seemed that 
they could do, with ease, in a few hours, what it had 
taken him a whole week of courage and determina- 
tion beyond his years to accomplish: when he was 
roused by observing that a boy, who had passed him 
carelessly some minutes before, had returned, and was 
now surveying him most earnestly from the opposite 
side of the way. He took little heed of this at first; 
but the boy remained in the same attitude of close 
observation so long, that Oliver raised his head, and 
returned his steady look. Upon this, the boy crossed 
over; and, walking close up to Oliver, said, 

‘Hullo, my covey! What’s the row? 

The boy who addressed this inquiry to the young 
wayfarer, was about his own age: but one of the 
queerest looking boys that Oliver had ever seen. He 
was a snub-nosed, flat-browed, common-faced boy 
enough; and as dirty a juvenile as one would wish to 
see; but he had about him all the airs and manners 
of aman. He was short of his age: with rather bow- 
legs, and little, sharp, ugly eyes. His hat was stuck 
on the top of his head so lightly, that it threatened 
to fall off every moment—and would have done so, 
very often, if the wearer had not had a knack of 
every now and then giving his head a sudden twitch, 
which brought it back to its old place again. He 
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wore a man’s coat, which reached nearly to his heels. 
He had turned the cuffs back, half-way up his arm, 
to get his hands out of the sleeves: apparently with 
the ultimate view of thrusting them into the pockets 
of his corduroy trousers; for there he kept them. He 
was, altogether, as roystering and swaggering a 
young gentleman as ever stood four feet six, or 
something less, in his bluchers. 

“Hullo, my covey! What’s the row?’ said this 
strange young gentleman to Oliver. ' 

‘I am very hungry and tired,’ replied Oliver: the 
tears standing in his eyes as he spoke. ‘I have 
te along way. I have been walking these seven 

ays. 
‘Walking for sivin days! said the young gentle-. 
man. ‘Oh, I see. Beak’s order, eh? But,’ he 
added, noticing Oliver’s look of surprise, ‘I suppose 
you don’t know what a beak is, my flash com-pan- 
i-on.’ 

Oliver mildly replied, that he had always heard a 
bird’s mouth described by the term in question. 

“My eyes, how green!’ exclaimed the young gentle- 
man. ‘Why, a beak’s a madgst’rate; and when you 
walk by a beak’s order, it’s not straight forerd, but 
always agoing up, and nivir a coming down agin. 
Was you never on the mill?’ 

‘What mill? inquired Oliver. 

‘What mill! Why, the mill—the mill as takes up 
so little room that it ’Il work inside a Stone Jug; and 
always goes better when the wind’s low with people, 
than when it’s high; acos then they can’t get work- 
men. But come,’ said the young gentleman; ‘you 
want grub, and you shall have it. I’m at low-water- 
mark myself—only one bob and a magpie; but, as far 
as it goes, Ill fork-out and stump. Up with you 
on your pins. There! Now then! Morrice! 
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Assisting Oliver to rise, the young gentleman took 
him to an adjacent chandler’s shop, where he pur- 
chased a sufficiency of ready-dressed ham and a half- 
quartern loaf, or, as he himself expressed it, ‘a 
fourpenny bran! the ham being kept clean and pre- 
served from dust, by the ingenious expedient of 
making a hole in the loaf by pulling out a portion of 
the crumb, and stuffing it therein. Taking the bread 
under his arm, the young gentleman turned into a 
small public-house, and led the way to a tap-room in 
the rear of the premises. Here, a pot of beer was 
brought in, by direction of the mysterious youth; and 
Oliver, falling to, at his new friend’s bidding, made 
a long and hearty meal, during the progress of which, 
the strange boy eyed him from time to time with 
great attention. 

‘Going to London? said the strange boy, when 
Jliver had at length concluded. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Got any lodgings?” 

ma NO. 


The strange boy whistled; and put his arms into 
his pockets, as far as the big coat-sleeves would let 
them go. 

‘Do you live in London? inquired Oliver. 

‘Yes. I do, when I’m at home,’ replied the boy. 
‘I suppose you want some place to sleep in to-night, 
don’t you?’ 

‘I do, indeed,’ answered Oliver. ‘I have not slept 
under a roof since I left the country.’ | 

‘Don’t fret your eyelids on that score,’ said the 
young gentleman. ‘I’ve got to be in London to- 
night; and I know a ’spectable old genelman as lives 
there, wot ‘il give you lodgings for nothink, and never 
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ask for the change—that is, if any genelman he 
knows interduces you. And don’t he know me? 
Oh, no! Not in the least! By no means. Certainly 
not! 

The young gentleman smiled, as if to intimate that 
the latter fragments of discourse were playfully 
ironical; and finished the beer as he did so. 

This unexpected offer of shelter was too tempting 
to be resisted; especially as it was immediately fol- 
lowed up, by the assurance that the old gentleman 
referred to, would doubtless provide Oliver with a 
comfortable place, without loss of time. 'This led to 
a more friendly and confidential dialogue; from 
which Oliver discovered that his friend’s name was 
Jack Dawkins, and that he was a peculiar pet and 
protégé of the elderly gentleman before mentioned. 

Mr. Dawkins’s appearance did not say a vast deal 
in favour of the comforts which his patron’s interest 
obtained for those whom he took under his protection; 
but, as he had a rather flighty and dissolute mode of 
conversing, and furthermore avowed that among his 
intimate friends he was better known by the sobriquet 
of “The Artful Dodger,’ Oliver concluded that, be- 
ing of a dissipated and careless turn, the moral pre- 
cepts of his benefactor had hitherto been thrown away 
upon him. Under this impression, he secretly re- 
solved to cultivate the good opinion of the old gentle- 
man as quickly as possible; and, if he found the 
Dodger incorrigible, as he more than half suspected 
he should, to decline the honour of his farther ac- 
quaintance. 

As John Dawkins objected to their entering 
London before nightfall, it was nearly eleven o’clock 
when they reached the turnpike at Islington. They 
crossed from the Angel into St. John’s Road; struck 
down the small street which terminates at Sadler’s 
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Wells Theatre; through Exmouth Street and Coppice 
Row; down the little court by the side of the work- 
house; across the classic ground which once bore the 
name of Hockley-in-the-Hole; thence into Little 
Saffron Hill; and so into Saffron Hill the Great: 
along which the Dodger scudded at a rapid pace, 
directing Oliver to follow close at his heels. 

Although Oliver had enough to occupy his atten- 
tion in keeping sight of his leader, he could not help 
bestowing a few hasty glances on either side of the 
way, as he passed along. A dirtier or more wretched 
place he had never seen. ‘The street was very narrow 
and muddy, and the air was impregnated with filthy 
odours. ‘There were a good many small shops; but 
the only stock in trade appeared to be heaps of chil- 
dren, who, even at that time of night, were crawling 
in and out at the doors, or screaming from the inside. 
The sole places that seemed to prosper amid the gen- 
eral blight of the place, were the public-houses; and 
in them, the lowest orders of Irish were wrangling 
with might and main. Covered ways and yards, 
which here and there diverged from the main street, 
disclosed little knots of houses, where drunken men 
and women were positively wallowing in filth; and 
from several of the door-ways, great ill-looking fel- 
lows were cautiously emerging, bound, to all appear- 
ance, on no very well-disposed or harmless errands. 

Oliver was just considering whether he hadn’t 
better run away, when they reached the bottom of the 
hill. His conductor, catching him by the arm, pushed 
open the door of a house near Field Lane; and, draw- 
ing him into the passage, closed it behind them. 

‘Now, then! cried a voice from below, in reply to 
a whistle from the Dodger. 

‘Plummy and slam!’ was the reply. 

This seemed to be some watchword or signal that 
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all was right; for the light of a feeble candle gleamed 
on the wall at the remote end of the passage; and a 
man’s face peeped out, from where a balustrade of 
the old kitchen staircase had been broken away. 

‘There ’s two on you,’ said the man, thrusting the 
candle farther out, and shading his eyes with his 
kand. ‘Who’s the t other one?’ 

‘A new pal,’ replied Jack Dawkins, pulling Oliver 
forward. | 

“Where did he come from? 

‘Greenland. Is Fagin upstairs? 

“Yes, he’s a sortin’ the wipes. Up with you! 
The candle was drawn back, and the face disap- 
peared. 

Oliver, groping his way with one hand, and having 
the other firmly grasped by his companion, ascended 
with much difficulty the dark and broken stairs: which 
his conductor mounted with an ease and expedition 
that showed he was well acquainted with them. He 
threw open the door of a back-room, and drew Oliver 
in after him. 

The walls and ceiling of the room were perfectly 
black with age and dirt. There was a deal table 
before the fire: upon which were a candle, stuck in 
a ginger-beer bottle, two or three pewter pots, a loaf 
and butter, and a plate. In a frying-pan, which was 
on the fire, and which was secured to the mantelshelf 
by a string, some sausages were cooking; and stand- 
ing over them, with a toasting-fork in his hand, was 
a very old shrivelled Jew, whose villainous-looking 
and repulsive face was obscured by a quantity of 
matted red hair. He was dressed in a greasy flannel 
gown, with his throat bare; and seemed to be divid- 
ing his attention between the frymg-pan and the 
clothes-horse, over which a great number of silk 
handkerchiefs were hanging. Several rough beds 
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made of old sacks, were huddled side by side on the 
floor. Seated round the table were four or five boys, 
none older than the Dodger, smoking long clay pipes, 
and drinking spirits with the air of middle-aged men. 
These all crowded about their associate as he whis- 
pered a few words to the Jew; and then turned 
round and grinned at Oliver. So did the Jew him- 
self, toasting-fork in hand. 

‘This is him, Fagin,’ said Jack Dawkins; ‘my 
friend Oliver Twist.’ 

The Jew grinned; and, making a low obeisance to 
Oliver, took him by the hand, and hoped he should 
have the honour of his intimate acquaintance. 
Upon this, the young gentlemen with the pipes came 
round him, and shook both his hands very hard— 
especially the one in which he held his little bundle. 
One young gentleman was very anxious to hang up 
his cap for him; and another was so obliging as to 
put his hands in his pockets, in order that, as he was 
very tired, he might not have the trouble of emptying 
them, himself, when he went to bed. These civilities 
would probably have been extended much farther, 
but for a liberal exercise of the Jew’s toasting-fork 
on the heads and shoulders of the affectionate youths 
who offered them. 

‘We are very glad to see you, Oliver, very,’ said 
the Jew. ‘Dodger, take off the sausages; and draw 
a tub near the fire for Oliver. Ah, you’re a-staring 
at the pocket-handkerchiefs! eh, my dear. There are 
a good many of ’em, ain’t there? We’ve just looked 
"em out, ready for the wash; that’s all, Oliver; that’s 
all. Ha! ha! ha! 

The latter part of this speech, was hailed by a 
boisterous shout from all the hopeful pupils of the 
merry old gentleman. In the midst of which they 
went to supper. 
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Oliver ate his share, and the Jew then mixed him a 
glass of hot gin-and-water: telling him he must drink 
it off directly, because another gentleman wanted the 
tumbler. Oliver did as he was desired. Immedi- 
ately afterwards he felt himself gently lifted on to 
one of the sacks; and then he sunk into a deep sleep. 


CHAPTER IX 


CONTAINING FURTHER PARTICULARS CONCERNING THE 
PLEASANT OLD GENTLEMAN, AND HIS HOPEFUL 
PUPILS 


lr was late next morning when Oliver awoke, from a 
sound, long sieep. There was no other person in the 
room but the old Jew, who was boiling some coffee 
in a saucepan for breakfast, and whistling softly to 
Simself as he stirred it round and round, with an 
iron spoon. He would stop every now and then to 
listen when there was the least noise below: and when 
he had satisfied himself, he would go on, whistling 
and stirring again, as before. 

Although Oliver had roused himself from sleep, 
he was not thoroughly awake. There is a drowsy 
state, between sleeping and waking, when you 
dream more in five minutes with your eyes half open, 
and yourself half conscious of everything that is 
passing around you, than you would in five nights 
with your eyes fast closed, and your senses wrapt in 
perfect unconsciousness. At such times, a mortal 
knows just enough of what his mind is doing, to form 
some glimmering conception of its mighty powers, 
its bounding from earth and spurning time and space, 
when freed from ‘the restraint of its corporeal 


associate, 
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Oliver was precisely in this condition. He saw the 
Jew with his half-closed eyes; heard his low whistling; 
and recognised the sound of the spoon grating 
against the saucepan’s sides: and yet the self-same 
senses were mentally engaged, at the same time, in 
busy action with almost everybody he had ever known. 

When the coffee was done, the Jew drew the sauce- 
pan to the hob. Standing, then, in an irresolute 
attitude for a few minutes, as if he did not well know 
how to employ himself’, he turned round and looked 
at Oliver, and called him by his name. He did not 
answer, and was to all appearance asleep. 

After satisfying himself upon this head, the Jew 
stepped gently to the door: which he fastened. He 
then drew forth: as it seemed to Oliver, from some 
trap in the floor: a small box, which he placed care- 
fully on the table. His eyes glistened as he raised 
the lid, and looked in. Dragging an old chair to the 
table, he sat down; and took from it a magnificent 
gold watch, sparkling with jewels. 

‘Aha! said the Jew, shrugging up his shoulders, 
and distorting every feature with a hideous grin. 
‘Clever dogs! Clever dogs! Staunch to the last! 
Never told the old parson where they were. Never 
peached upon old Fagin! And why should they? 
It wouldn’t have loosened the knot, or kept the drop 
up, a minute longer. No, no, no! Fine fellows! 
Fine fellows! 

With these, and other muttered reflections of the 
like nature, the Jew once more deposited the watch 
in its place of safety. At least half a dozen more 
were severally drawn forth from the same box, and 
surveyed with equal pleasure; besides rings, brooches, 
bracelets, and other articles of jewellery, of such 
magnificent materials, and costly workmanship, thai 
Oliver had no idea, even of their naines. 
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Having replaced these trinkets, the Jew took out 
another: so small that it lay in the palm of his hand. 
There seemed to be some very minute inscription on 
it; for the Jew laid it flat upon the table, and, shad- 
ing it with his hand, pored over it, long and earnestly. 
At length he put it down, as if despairing of success; 
and, leaning back in his chair, muttered: 

‘What a fine thing capital punishment is! Dead 
men never repent; dead men never bring awkward 
stories to light. Ah, it’s a fine thing for the trade! 
Five of ’em strung up in a row, and none left to 
play booty, or turn white-livered!’ 

As the Jew uttered these words, his bright dark 
eyes, which had been starmg vacantly before him, 
fell on Oliver’s face; the boy’s eyes were fixed on his 
in mute curiosity; and although the recognition was 
only for an instant—for the briefest space of time 
that can possibly be conceived—it was enough to 
show the old man that he had been observed. He 
closed the lid of the box with a loud crash; and, lay- 
ing his hand on a bread knife which was on the table, 
started furiously up. He trembled very much 
though; for, even in his terror, Oliver could see that 
the knife quivered in the air. 

‘What ’s that? said the Jew. ‘What do you watch 
me for? Why are you awake? What have you 
seen? Speak out, boy! Quick—quick! for your 
life? 

‘I wasn’t able to sleep any longer, sir,’ replied 
Oliver, meekly. ‘I am very sorry if I have disturbed 
you, sir.’ 

‘You were not.awake an hour ago?’ said the Jew, 
scowling fiercely on the boy. 

‘No! No, indeed!’ replied Oliver. 

‘Are you sure?’ cried the. Jew: with a still fiercer 
look than before: and a threatening attitude. 
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‘Upon my word I was not, sir,’ replied Oliver, 
earnestly. ‘I was not, indeed, sir.’ 

‘Tush, tush, my dear! said the Jew, abruptly re- 
suming his old manner, and playing with the knife a 
little, before he laid it down; as if to induce the be- 
lief that he had caught it up, in mere sport. ‘Of 
course I know that, my dear. I only tried to 
frighten you. You’re a brave boy. Ha! ha! you ’re 
a brave boy, Oliver.’ The Jew rubbed his hands with 
a chuckle, but glanced uneasily at the box, notwith- 
standing. 

‘Did you see any of these pretty things, my dear? 
said the Jew, laying his hand upon it after a short 
pause. 

‘Yes, sir,’ replied Oliver. 

‘Ah? said the Jew, turning rather pale. “They 
they ’re mine, Oliver; my little property. All I have 
to live upon, in my old age. The folks call me a 
miser, my dear. Only a miser; that’s all.’ 

Oliver thought the old gentleman must be a de- 
cided miser to live in such a dirty place, with so many 
watches; but, thinking that perhaps his fondness for 
the Dodger and the other boys, cost him a good deal 
of money, he only cast a deferential look at the Jew, 
and asked if he might get up. 

‘Certainly, my dear, certainly,’ replied the old 
gentleman. ‘Stay. There’s a pitcher of water in 
the corner by the door. Bring it here; and I ’ll give 
you a basin to wash in, my dear.’ 

Oliver got up; walked across the room; and 
stooped for an instant to raise the pitcher. When he 
turned his head, the box was gone. 

He had scarcely washed himself, and made every- 
thing tidy, by emptying the basin out of the window, 
agreeably to the Jew’s directions, when the Dodger 
returned: accompanied by a very sprightly young 
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friend, whom Oliver had seen smoking on the previ- 

ous night, and who was now formally introduced to 

him as Charley Bates. The four sat down, to break- 

fast, on the coffee, and some hot rolls and ham which 

a Dodger had brought home in the crown of his 
at. 

‘Well, said the Jew, glancing slyly at Oliver, and 
addressing himself to the Dodger, ‘I hope you ’ve 
been at work this morning, my dears?’ — 

‘Hard,’ replied the Dodger. 

‘As Nails,’ added Charley Bates. 

‘Good boys, good boys! said the Jew. ‘What 
have you got, Dodger?’ 

‘A couple of pocket-books,’ replied that young 
gentleman. 

‘Lined? inquired the Jew, with eagerness. 

‘Pretty well,’ replied the Dodger, producing two 
pocket-books; one green, and the other red. 

‘Not so heavy as they might be,’ said the Jew, 
after looking at the insides carefully; ‘but very neat 
and nicely made. Ingenious workman, ain’t he, 
Oliver? 

‘Very, indeed, sir,’ said Oliver. At which Mr. 
Charles Bates laughed uproariously; very much to 
the amazement of Oliver, who saw nothing to laugh 
at, in anything that had passed. 

‘And what have you got, my dear?’ said Fagin to 
Charley Bates. 

‘Wipes,’ replied Master Bates; at the same time 
producing four pocket-handkerchiefs. 

‘Well,’ said the Jew, inspecting them closely; 
‘they ’re very good ones, very. You haven’t marked 
them well, though, Charley; so the marks shall be 
picked out with a needle, and we ’ll teach Oliver how 
to do it. Shall us, Oliver, eh? Ha! ha! ha!’ 

‘If you please, sir,’ said Oliver, 
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Oliver was precisely in this condition. He saw the 
Jew with his half-closed eyes; heard his low whistling; 
and recognised the sound of the spoon grating 
against the saucepan’s sides: and yet the self-same 
senses were mentally engaged, at the same time, in 
busy action with almost everybody he had ever known. 

When the coffee was done, the Jew drew the sauce- 
pan to the hob. Standing, then, in an irresolute 
attitude for a few minutes, as if he did not well know 
how to employ himself, he turned round and looked 
at Oliver, and called him by his name. He did not 
answer, and was to all appearance asleep. 

After satisfying himself upon this head, the Jew 
stepped gently to the door: which he fastened. He 
then drew forth: as it seemed to Oliver, from some 
trap in the floor: a small box, which he placed care- 
fully on the table. His eyes glistened as he raised 
the lid, and looked in. Dragging an old chair to the 
table, he sat down; and took from it a magnificent 
gold watch, sparkling with jewels. 

‘Aha! said the Jew, shrugging up his shoulders, 
and distorting every feature with a hideous grin. 
‘Clever dogs! Clever dogs! Staunch to the last! 
Never told the old parson where they were. Never 
peached upon old Fagin! And why should they? 
It wouldn’t have loosened the knot, or kept the drop 
up, a minute longer. No, no, no! Fine fellows! 
Fine fellows! 

With these, and other muttered reflections of the 
like nature, the Jew once more deposited the watch 
in its place of safety. At least half a dozen more 
were severally drawn forth from the same box, and 
surveyed with equal pleasure; besides rings, brooches, 
bracelets, and other articles of jewellery, of such 
magnificent materials, and costly workmanship, thai 
Oliver had no idea, even of their naines. 
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Having replaced these trinkets, the Jew took out 
another: so small that it lay in the palm of his hand. 
There seemed to be some very minute inscription on 
it; for the Jew laid it flat upon the table, and, shad- 
ing it with his hand, pored over it, long and earnestly. 
At length he put it down, as if despairing of success; 
and, leaning back in his chair, muttered: 

‘What a fine thing capital punishment is! Dead 
men never repent; dead men never bring awkward 
stories to light. Ah, it’s a fine thing for the trade! 
Five of ’em strung up in a row, and none left to 
play booty, or turn white-livered!’ 

As the Jew uttered these words, his bright dark 
eyes, which had been staring vacantly before him, 
fell on Oliver’s face; the boy’s eyes were fixed on his 
in mute curiosity; and although the recognition was 
only for an instant—for the briefest space of time 
that can possibly be conceived—it was enough to 
show the old man that he had been observed. He 
closed the lid of the box with a loud crash; and, lay- 
ing his hand on a bread knife which was on the table, 
started furiously up. He trembled very much 
though; for, even in his terror, Oliver could see that 
the knife quivered in the air. 

‘What ’s that? said the Jew. ‘What do you watch 
me for? Why are you awake? What have you 
seen? Speak out, boy! Quick—quick! for your 
life? 

‘I wasn’t able to sleep any longer, sir,’ replied 
Oliver, meekly. ‘I am very sorry if I have disturbed 
you, sir.’ 

‘You were not.awake an hour ago?’ said the Jew, 
scowling fiercely on the boy. 

‘No! No, indeed!’ replied Oliver. 

‘Are you sure?’ cried the. Jew: with a still fiercer 
look than before: and a threatening attitude. 
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must be French for going out; for, directly after- 
wards, the Dodger, and Charley, and the two young 
ladies, went away together, having been kindly 
furnished by the amiable old Jew with money to 
spend. 

‘There, my dear,’ said Fagin. ‘That’s a pleasant 
life, isn’t it? They have gone out for the day.’ 

‘Have they done work, sir? inquired Oliver. 

‘Yes,’ said the Jew; ‘that is, unless they should un- 
expectedly come across any, when they are out; and 
they won’t neglect it, if they do, my dear, depend 
upon it. Make ’em your models, my dear. Make 
?em your models,’ tapping the fire-shovel on the 
hearth to add force to his words; “do everything they 
bid you, and take their advice in all matters—espe- 
cially the Dodger’s, my dear. He'll be a great man 
himself, and will make you one too, if you take pat- 
tern by him.—Is my handkerchief hanging out of 
my pocket, my dear?’ said the Jew, stopping short. 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Oliver. 

‘See if you can take it out, without my feeling it: 
as you saw them do, when we were at play this morn- 
ing.’ 

Oliver held up the bottom of the pocket with one 
hand, as he had seen the Dodger hold it, and drew 
the handkerchief lightly out of it with the other. 

‘Is it gone? cried the Jew. 

‘Here it is, sir,’ said Oliver, showing it in his hand. 

“You ’re a clever boy, my dear,’ said the playful old 
gentleman, patting Oliver on the head approvingly. 
‘T never saw a sharper lad. MHere’s a shilling for 
you. If you go on, in this way, you ’ll be the great- 
est man of the time. And now come here, and I ’Il 
show you how to take the marks out of the handker- 
chiefs.’ 

Oliver wondered what picking the old gentleman’s 
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pocket in play, had to do with his chances of being a 
great man. But, thinking that the Jew, being so 
much his senior, must know best, he followed him 
quietly to the table, and was soon deeply involved in 
his new study. 


CHAPTER X 


OLIVER BECOMES BETTER ACQUAINTED WITH THE 
CHARACTERS OF HIS NEW ASSOCIATES; AND PUR- 
CHASES EXPERIENCE AT A HIGH PRICE. BEING A 
SHORT, BUT VERY IMPORTANT CHAPTER, IN THIS 
HISTORY 


For many days, Oliver remained in the Jew’s room, 
picking the marks out of the pocket-handkerchief's, 
(of which a great number were brought home,) and 
sometimes taking part in the game already described: 
which the two boys and the Jew played, regularly, 
every morning. At length, he began to languish for 
fresh air, and took many occasions of earnestly en- 
treating the old gentleman to allow him to go out 
to work with his two companions. 

Oliver was rendered the more anxious to be actively 
employed, by what he had seen of the stern morality 
of the old gentleman’s character. Whenever the 
Dodger or Charley Bates came home at night, empty- 
handed, he would expatiate with great vehemence on 
the misery of idle and lazy habits; and would enforce 
upon them the necessity of an active life, by sending 
them supperless to bed. On one occasion, indeed, he 
even went so far as to knock them both down a flight 
of stairs; but this was carrying out his virtuous pre- 
cepts to an unusual extent. 
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At length, one morning, Oliver obtained the per- 
mission he had so eagerly sought. ‘There had been no 
handkerchiefs to work upon, for two or three days, 
and the dinners had been rather meagre. Perhaps 
these were reasons for the old gentleman’s giving his 
assent; but, whether they were or no, he told Oliver 
he might go, and placed him under the joint guard- 
ianship of Charley Bates, and his friend the Dodger. 

The three boys sallied out; the Dodger with his 
coat-sleeves tucked up, and his hat cocked, as usual; 
Master Bates sauntering along with his hands in his 
pockets; and Oliver between them, wondering where 
they were going, and what branch of manufacture 
he would be instructed in, first. 

The pace at which they went, was such a very lazy, 
ill-looking saunter, that Oliver soon began to think 
his companions were going to deceive the old gentle- 
man, by not going to work at all. The Dodger had 
a vicious propensity, too, of pulling the caps from 
the heads of small boys and tossing them down areas; 
while Charley Bates exhibited some very loose notions 
concerning the rights of property, by pilfering divers 
apples and onions from the stalls at the kennel sides, 
and thrusting them into pockets which were so sur- 
prisingly capacious, that they seemed to undermine 
his whole suit of clothes in every direction. These 
things looked so bad, that Oliver was on the point 
of declaring his intention of seeking his way back, 
in the best way he could; when his thoughts were 
suddenly directed into another channel, by a very 
mysterious change of behaviour on the part of the 
Dodger. ; 

They were just emerging from a narrow court not 
far from the open square in Clerkenwell, which is 
yet called, by some strange perversion of terms, 
‘The Green’: when the Dodger made a sudden stop; 
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and, laying his finger on his lip, drew his companions 
back again, with the greatest caution and circum- 
spection. 

‘What ’s the matter? demanded Oliver. 

‘Hush? replied the Dodger. ‘Do you see that old 
cove at the book-stall ? 

‘The old gentleman over the way? said Oliver. 
“Yes, I see him.’ 

‘He ’ll do,’ said the Dodger. ) 

‘A prime plant,’ observed Master Charley Bates. 

Oliver looked from one to the other, with the 
greatest surprise; but he was not permitted to make 
any inquiries; for the two boys walked stealthily 
across the road, and slunk close behind the old gentle- 
man towards whom his attention had been directed. 
Oliver walked a few paces after them; and, not know- 
ing whether to advance or retire, stood looking on in 
silent amazement. 

The old gentler.an was a very respectable-looking 
personage, with a powdered head and gold spectacles. 
He was dressed in a bottle-green coat with a black 
velvet collar; wore white trousers; and carried a 
smart bamboo cane under his arm, He had taken 
up a book from the stall, and there he stood, reading 
away, as hard as if he were in his elbow-chair, in his 
own study. It is very possible that he fancied him- 
self there, indeed; for it was plain, from his abstrac- 
tion, that he saw not the book-stall, nor the street, nor 
the boys, nor, in short, anything but the book itself: 
which he was reading straight through: turning over 
the leaf when he got to the bottom of a page, begin- 
ning at the top line of the next one, and going 
regularly on, with the greatest interest and eagerness. 

What was Oliver’s horror and alarm as he stood 
a few paces off, looking on with his eyelids as wide 
open as they would possibly go, to see the Dodger 
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plunge his hand into the old gentleman’s pocket, 
and draw from thence a handkerchief! ‘To see him 
hand the same to Charley Bates; and finally to be- 
hold them, both, running away round the corner at 
full speed! 

In an instant the whole mystery of the handker- 
chiefs, and the watches, and the jewels, and the Jew, 
rushed upon the boy’s mind. He stood, for a mo- 
ment, with the blood so tingling through all his veins | 
from terror, that he felt as if he were in a burning 
fire; then, confused and frightened, he took to his 
heels; and, not knowing what he did, made off as 
fast as he could lay his feet to the ground. 

This was all done in a minute’s space. In the very 
instant when Oliver began to run, the old gentleman, 
putting his hand to his pocket, and missing his 
handkerchief, turned sharp round. Seeing the boy 
scudding away at such a rapid pace, he very naturally 
_concluded him to be the depredator; and, shouting 
‘Stop thief! with all his might, made off after him, 
book in hand. 

But the old gentleman was not the only person — 
who raised the hue-and-cry. The Dodger and Mas- 
ter Bates, unwilling to attract public attention by 
running down the open street, had merely retired 
into the very first doorway round the corner. They 
no sooner heard the cry, and saw Oliver running, 
than, guessing exactly how the matter stood, they 
issued forth with great promptitude; and, shouting 
‘Stop thief? too, joined in the pursuit like good 
citizens. 

Although Oliver had been brought up by phi- 
losophers, he was not theoretically acquainted with 
the beautiful axiom that self-preservation is the first 
law of nature. If he had been, perhaps he would 
have been prepared for this. Not being prepared, 
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however, it alarmed him ‘the more; so away he went 
like the wind, with the old gentleman and the two boys 
roaring and shouting behind him. 

‘Stop thief! Stop thief! There is a magic in the 
sound. ‘The tradesman leaves his counter, and the 
car-man his waggon; the butcher throws down his 
tray; the baker his basket; the milkman his pail; the 
errand-boy his parcels; the school-boy his marbles; 
the paviour his pickaxe; the child his battledore. 
Away they run, pell-mell, helter-skelter, slap-dash: 
tearing, yelling, screaming, knocking down the pas- 
sengers as they turn the corners, rousing up the dogs, 
and astonishing the fowls: and streets, squares, and 
courts, re-echo with the sound. 

‘Stop thief! Stop thief? The cry is taken up by 
a hundred voices, and the crowd accumulate at every 
turning. Away they fly, splashing through the mud, 
and rattling along the pavements: up go the windows, 
out run the people, onward bear the mob, a whole 
audience desert Punch in the very thickest of the plot, 
and, joining the rushing throng, swell the shout, 
and lend fresh vigour to the cry, ‘Stop thief! 
Stop thief!’ 

‘Stop thief! Stop thief! There is a passion for 
hunting something deeply implanted in the human 
breast. One wretched breathless child, panting with 
exhaustion; terror in his looks; agony in his eyes; 
large drops of perspiration streaming down his face; 
strains every nerve to make head upon his pursuers; 
and as they follow on his track, and gain upon him 
every instant, they hail his decreasing strength with 
still louder shout, and whoop and scream with joy. 
‘Stop thief? Ay, stop him for God’s sake, were it 
only in mercy! 

Stopped at last! A clever blow. He is down 
upon the pavement; and the crowd eagerly gather 
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round him: each new comer, jostling and struggling 
with the others to catch a glimpse. ‘Stand aside!’ 
‘Give him a little air!’ ‘Nonsense! he don’t deserve 
it. ‘Where’s the gentleman? “Here he is, com- 
ing down the street.’ ‘Make room there for the 
gentleman!’ ‘Is this the boy, sir! ‘Yes.’ 

Oliver lay, covered with mud and dust, and bleed- 
ing from the mouth, looking wildly round upon the 
heap of faces that surrounded him, when the old 
gentleman was officiously dragged and pushed into 
the circle by the foremost of the pursuers. 

‘Yes,’ said the gentleman, ‘I am afraid it is the 
boy.’ 

‘Afraid! murmured the crowd. “That’s a good 
’un!’ 

‘Poor fellow! said the gentleman, ‘he has hurt 
himself.’ 

‘I did that, sir,’ said a great lubberly fellow, 
stepping forward; ‘and preciously I cut my knuckle 
agin’ his mouth. J stopped him, sir.’ 

The fellow touched his hat with a grin, expecting 
something for his pains; but, the old gentleman, eye- 
ing him with an expression of dislike, looked anx- 
iously round, as if he contemplated running away 
himself: which it is very possible he might have 
attempted to do, and thus have afforded another 
chase, had not a police officer (who is generally the 
last person to arrive in such cases) at that moment 
made his way through the crowd, and seized Oliver 
by the collar. 

‘Come, get up,’ said the man, roughly. 

‘It wasn’t me indeed, sir. Indeed, indeed, it was 
two other boys,’ said Oliver, clasping his hands 
passionately, and looking round. ‘They are here 
somewhere.’ 

‘Oh no, they ain’t,’ said the officer. He meant this 
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to be ironical, but it was true besides; for the Dodger 
and Charley Bates had filed off down the first con- 
venient court they came to. ‘Come, get up! 

‘Don’t hurt him,’ said the old gentleman, compas- 
sionately. 

‘Oh no, I won’t hurt him,’ replied the officer, tear- 
ing his jacket half off his back, in proof thereof. 
‘Come, I know you; it won’t do. Will you stand 
upon your legs, you young devil? | 

Oliver, who could hardly stand, made a shift to 
raise himself on his feet, and was at once lugged 
along the streets by the jacket-collar, at a rapid pace. 
The gentleman walked on with them by the officer’s 
side; and as many of the crowd as could achieve the 
feat, got a little ahead, and stared back at Oliver from 
time to time. They boys shouted in triumph; and on 
they went. 


CHAPTER XI 


TREATS OF MR. FANG THE POLICE MAGISTRATE; AND 
FURNISHES A SLIGHT SPECIMEN OF HIS MODE OF 
ADMINISTERING JUSTICE 


Tue offence had been committed within the district, 
and indeed in the immediate neighbourhood of, a very 
notorious metropolitan police office. The crowd had 
only the satisfastion of accompanying Oliver through 
two or three streets, and down a place called Mutton 
Hill, when he was led beneath a low archway, and up 
a dirty court, into this dispensary of summary justice, 
by the back way. It was a small paved yard into 
which they turned; and here they encountered a stout 
man with a bunch of whiskers on his face, and a 
bunch of keys in his hand. 
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‘What ’s the matter now? said the man carelessly. 

‘A young fogle-hunter,’ replied *he man who had 
Oliver in charge. 

‘Are you the party that’s been robbed, sir? in- 
quired the man with the keys. 

‘Yes, I am,’ replied the old gentleman; ‘but I am 
not sure that this boy actually took the handkerchief. 
I—I would rather not press the case.’ 

‘Must go before the magistrate now, sir,’ replied 
the man. ‘His worship will be disengaged in half 
a minute. Now, young gallows!’ 

This was an invitation for Oliver to enter through 
a door which he unlocked as he spoke, and which led 
into a stone cell. Here he was searched; and nothing 
being found upon him, locked up. 

This cell was in shape and size something like an 
area cellar, only not so light. It was most intoler- 
ably dirty; for it was Monday morning; and it had 
been tenanted by six drunken people, who had been 
locked up, elsewhere, since Saturday night. But 
this is little. In our station-houses, men and women 
are every night confined on the most trivial charges 
—the word is worth noting—in dungeons, compared 
with which, those in Newgate, occupied by the most 
atrocious felons, tried, found guilty, and under 
sentence of death, are palaces. Let any one who 
doubts this, compare the two. 

The old gentleman looked almost as rueful as 
Oliver when the key grated in the lock. He turned 
with a sigh to the book, which had been the innocent 
- cause of all this disturbance. 

‘There is something in that boy’s face,’ said the old 
gentleman to himself as he walked slowly away, 
tapping his chin with the cover of the book, in a 
thoughtful manner; ‘something that touches and 
interests me. Can he be innocent? He looked like. 
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—By the bye,’ exclaimed the old gentleman, halting 
very abruptly, and staring up into the sky, ‘Bless my 
soul! Where have I seen something like that look 
before? 

After musing for some minutes, the old gentle- 
man walked, with the same meditative face, into a 
back anteroom opening from the yard; and there, 
retiring into a corner, called up before his mind’s eye 
a vast amphitheatre of faces over which a dusky 
curtain had hung for many years. ‘No,’ said 
the old gentleman, shaking his head; ‘it must be 
imagination.’ 

He wandered over them again. He had called 
them into view, and it was not easy to replace the 
shroud that had so long concealed them. There were 
the faces of friends, and foes, and of many that had 
been almost strangers peering intrusively from the 
crowd; there were the faces of young and blooming 
girls that were now old women; there were faces that 
the grave had changed and closed upon, but which the 
mind, superior to its power, still dressed in their old 
freshness and beauty, calling back the lustre of the 
eyes, the brightness of the smile, the beaming of the 
soul through its mask of clay, and whispering of 
beauty beyond the tomb, changed but to be height- 
ened, and taken from earth only to be set up as 
a light, to shed a soft and gentle glow upon the path 
to Heaven. 

But the old gentleman could recall no one coun- 
tenance of which Oliver’s features bore a trace. So, 
he heaved a sigh over the recollections he had awak- 
ened; and being, happily for himself, an absent old 
gentleman, buried them again in the pages of the 
musty book. 

He was roused by. a touch on the shoulder, and a 
request from the man with the keys to follow him 
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into the office. He closed his book hastily; and was 
at once ushered into the imposing presence of the 
renowned Mr. Fang. 

The office was a front parlour, with a panelled wall. 
Mr. Fang sat behind a bar, at the upper end; and 
on one side the door was a sort of wooden pen in 
which poor little Oliver was already deposited; trem- 
bling very much at the awfulness of the scene. 

Mr. Fang was a lean, long-backed, stiff-necked, 
middle-sized man, with no great quantity of hair, and 
what he had, growing on the back and sides of his 
head. His face was stern, and much flushed. If 
he were really not in the habit of drinking rather 
more than was exactly good for him, he might have 
brought action against his countenance for libel, and 
have recovered heavy damages. 

The old gentleman bowed respectfully; and 
advancing to the magistrate’s desk, said, suiting the 
action to the word, ‘That is my name and address, 
sir. He then withdrew a pace or two; and, with 
another polite and gentlemanly inclination of the 
head, waited to be questioned. 

Now, it so happened that Mr. Fang was at that 
moment perusing a leading article in a newspaper 
of the morning, adverting to some recent decision of 
his, and commending him, for the three hundred and 
fiftieth time, to the special and particular notice of 
the Secretary of State for the Home Department. 
He was out of «emper; and he looked up with an 
angry scowl. 

‘Who are vou” said Mr. Fang. 

The old gentleman pointed, with some surprise, to 
his card. 

‘Officer? said Mr. Fang, tossing the card con- 
temptuously away with the newspaper. ‘Who is this 
fellow? 
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‘My name, sir,’ said the old gentleman, speaking 
like a gentleman, ‘my name, sir, is Brownlow. Per- 
mit me to inquire the name of the magistrate who 
offers a gratuitous and unprovoked insult to a 
respectable person, under the protection of the bench.’ 
Saying this, Mr. Brownlow looked around the office 
as if in search of some person who would afford him 
the required information. 

‘Officer? said Mr. Fang, throwing the paper on 
one side, ‘what ’s this fellow charged with? 

‘He ’s not charged at all, your worship,’ replied the 
officer. ‘He appears against the boy, your worship.’ 

His worship knew this perfectly well; but it was a 
_ good annoyance, and a safe one. 

‘Appears against the boy, does he? said Fang, 
surveying Mr. Brownlow contemptuously from head 
to foot. “Swear him!’ 

‘Before [ am sworn, I must beg to say one word,’ 
said Mr. Brownlow: ‘and that is, that I really never, 
without actual experience, could have believed—’ 

‘Hold your tongue, sir! said Mr. Fang, peremp- 
torily. 

‘I will not, sir! replied the old gentleman. 

‘Hold your tongue this instant, or I Il have you 
turned out of the office! said Mr. Fang. ‘You ’re 
an insolent impertinent fellow. How dare you 
bully a magistrate!’ 

‘What!’ exclaimed the old gentleman, reddening. 

‘Swear this person! said Fang to the clerk. ‘I'll 
not hear another word. Swear him.’ 

Mr. Brownlow’s indignation was greatly roused; 
but reflecting perhaps, that he might only injure the 
boy by giving vent to it, he suppressed his feelings 
and submitted to be sworn at once. , 

‘Now,’ said Fang, -‘what’s the charge against this 
boy? What have you got to say, sir? 
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‘I was standing at a bookstall—’ Mr. Brownlow 
began. 

‘Hold your tongue, sir,’ said Mr. Fang. ‘Police- 
man! Where’s the policeman? Here, swear this 
policeman. Now, policeman, what is this? 

The policeman, with becoming humility, related 
how he had taken the charge; how he had searched 
Oliver, and found nothing on his person; and how 
that was all he knew about it. 

‘Are there any witnesses?’ inquired Mr. Fang. 

‘None, your worship,’ replied the policeman. 

Mr. Fang sat silent for some minutes, and then, 
turning round to the prosecutor, said in a towering 
passion, 

‘Do you mean to state what your complaint against 
this boy is, man, or do you not? You have been 
sworn. Now, if you stand there, refusing to give 
evidence, I ’ll punish you for disrespect to the bench; 
I will, by— 

By what, or by whom, nobody knows, for the clerk 
and jailor coughed very loud, just at the right 
moment; and the former dropped a heavy book upon 
the floor, thus preventing the word from being heard 
—accidentally, of course. 

With many interruptions, and repeated insults, 
Mr. Brownlow contrived to state his case; observing 
that, in the surprise of the moment, he had run after 
the boy because he had saw him running away; and 
expressing his hope that, if the magistrate should 
believe him, although not actually the thief, to be 
connected with thieves, he would deal as leniently 
with him as justice would allow. 

“He has been hurt already,’ said the old gentleman 
in conclusion. “And I fear,’ he added, with great 
energy, looking towards the bar, ‘I really fear that 
he is ill.’ 
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‘Oh! yes, I dare say! said Mr. Fang, with a sneer. 
‘Come, none of your tricks here, you young vaga- 
bond; they won’t do. What’s your name?’ 

Oliver tried to-reply but his tongue failed him. 
He was deadly pale; and the whole place seemed 
turning round and round. . 

“What’s your name, you hardened scoundrel?’ 
demanded Mr. Fang. ‘Officer, what’s his name? 

This was addressed to a bluff old fellow, in a 
striped waistcoat, who was standing by the bar. He 
bent over Oliver, and repeated the inquiry; but find- 
ing him really incapable of understanding the ques- 
tion; and knowing that his not replying would only 
infuriate the magistrate the more, and add to the 
severity of his sentence; he hazarded a guess. 

‘He says his name’s Tom White, your worship,’ 
said the kind-hearted thief-taker. 

‘Oh, he won’t speak out, won’t he? said Fang. 
“Very well, very well. Where does he live?’ 

‘Where he can, your worship,’ replied the officer; 
again pretending to receive Oliver’s answer. 

‘Has he any parents? inquired Mr. Fang. 

‘He says they died in his infancy, your worship,’ 
replied the officer: hazarding the usual reply. 

At this point of the inquiry, Oliver raised his head; 
and, looking round with imploring eyes, murmured a 
feeble prayer for a draught of water. 

‘Stuff and nonsense!’ said Mr. Fang: ‘don’t try to 
make a fool of me.’ 

‘I think he really is ill, your worship,’ remonstrated 
the officer. 

‘IT know better,’ said Mr. Fang. 

‘Take care of him, officer,’ said the old gentleman, 
raising his hands instinctively; ‘he ‘ll fall down.’ 

‘Stand away, officer,’ cried Fang; ‘let him, if he 
likes.’ 
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Oliver availed himself of the kind permission, and 
fell to the floor in a fainting-fit. The men in the 
office looked at each other, but no one dared to stir. 

‘I knew he was shamming,’ said Fang, as if this 
were incontestable proof of the fact. ‘Let him lie 
there; he ‘Il soon be tired of that.’ 

‘How do you propose to deal with tye case, sir? 
inquired the clerk in a low voice. 

‘Summarily,’ replied Mr. Fang. ‘He stands com- 
mitted for three months—hard labour of course. 
Clear the office.’ 

The door was opened for this purpose, and a couple 
of men were preparing to carry the insensible boy to 
his cell; when an elderly man of decent but poor 
appearance, clad in an old suit of black, rushed hastily 
into the office, and advanced towards the bench. 

‘Stop, stop! Don’t take him away! For 
Heaven’s sake stop a moment!’ cried the new comer, 
breathless with haste. 

Although the presiding Genii in such an office as 
this, exercise a summary and arbitrary power over the 
liberties, the good name, the character, almost the 
lives, of Her Majesty’s subjects, especially of the 
poorer class; and although, within such walls, enough 
fantastic tricks are daily played to make the angels 
blind with weeping; they are closed to the public, 
save through the medium of the daily press... Mr. 
Fang was consequently not a little indignant to 
see an unbidden guest enter in such irreverent 
disorder. 

‘What is this? Who is this? Turn this man out. 
Clear the office! cried Mr. Fang. 

‘I will speak, cried the man; ‘I will not be 
turned out. I saw it all. I keep the book-stall. I 
demand to be sworn. I will not be put down. Mr. 


1Or were virtually, then, 
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Fang, you must hear me. You must not refuse, sir.’ 

The man was right. His manner was determined; 
and the matter was growing rather too serious to be 
hushed up. 

‘Swear the man,’ growled Mr. Fang, with a very 
ill grace. ‘Now, man, what have you got to say? 

“This,” said the man: ‘1 saw three boys: two others 
and the prisoner here: loitering on the opposite side 
of the way, when this gentleman was reading. ‘The 
robbery was committed by another boy. I saw it 
done; and I saw that this boy was perfectly amazed 
and stupefied by it... Having by this time recovered 
a little breath, the worthy book-stall keeper proceeded 
to relate, in a more coherent manner, the exact cir- 
cumstances of the robbery. 

‘Why didn’t you come here before? said Fang, 
after a pause. 

‘I hadn’t a soul to mind the shop,’ replied the man. 
‘Everybody who could have helped me, had joined in 
the pursuit. I could get nobody till five Sees! ago; 
and I ’ve run here all the way.’ 

‘The prosecutor was reading, was he? inquired 
Fang, after another pause. 

‘Yes,’ replied the man. ‘The very book he has in 
his hand.’ 

‘Oh, that book, eh? said Fang. ‘Is it paid for?’ 

‘No, it is not,’ replied the man, with a smile. 

‘Dear me, I forgot all about it! exclaimed the 
absent old gentleman, innocently. 

‘A nice person to prefer a charge against a poor 
boy! said Fang, with a comical effort to look humane. 

‘I consider, sir, that you have obtained possession of 
that book, under very suspicious and disreputable 
circumstances; and you may think yourself very 
fortunate that the owner of the property declines to 
prosecute. Let this be a Jesson to you, my man, or 
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the law will overtake you yet. The boy is discharged. 
Clear the office.’ 

‘D—n me! cried the old gentleman, bursting out 
with the rage he had kept down so long, ‘d—n me! 
I’U—’ 

‘Clear the office! said the magistrate. ‘Officers, 
do you hear? Clear the office!’ 

The mandate was obeyed; and the indignant Mr. 
Brownlow was conveyed out, with the book in one 
hand, and the bamboo cane in the other: in a perfect 
phrenzy of rage and defiance. He reached the yard; 
and his passion vanished in a moment. Little Oliver 
Twist lay on his back on the pavement, with his shirt 
unbuttoned, and his temples bathed with water; his 
face a deadly white; and a cold tremble convulsing 
his whole frame. 

‘Poor boy, poor boy! said Mr. Brownlow, bending 
over him. ‘Call a coach, somebody, pray. Direct- 
ly . ‘ 

A coach was obtained, and Oliver having been 
carefully laid on the seat, the old gentleman got in 
and sat himself on the other. 

‘May I accompany you?’ said the book-stall keeper, 
looking in. 

‘Bless me, yes, my dear sir,’ said Mr. Brownlow 
quickly. ‘I forgot you. Dear, dear! I have this 
unhappy book still! Jump in. Poor fellow! 
There ’s no time to lose.’ 

The book-stall keeper got into the coach; and away 
they drove. 
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CHAPTER XII 


IN WHICH OLIVER IS TAKEN BETTER CARE OF THAN HE 
EVER WAS BEFORE. AND IN WHICH THE NARRATIVE 
REVERTS TO THE MERRY OLD GENTLEMAN AND HIS 
YOUTHFUL FRIENDS 


THE coach rattled away, over nearly the same ground 
as that which Oliver had traversed when he first 
entered London in company with the Dodger; and, 
turning a different way when it reached the Angel at 
Islington, stopped at length before a neat house, in a 
quiet shady street near Pentonville. Here, a bed was 
prepared, without loss of time, in which Mr. Brown- 
low saw his young charge carefully and comfortably 
deposited; and here, he was tended with a kindness 
and solicitude that knew no bounds. 

But, for many days, Oliver remained insensible to 
all the goodness of his new friends. ‘The sun rose 
and sank, and rose and sank again, and many times 
after that; and still the boy lay stretched on his uneasy 
bed, dwindling away beneath the dry and wasting 
heat of fever. The worm does not his work more 
surely on the dead body, than does this slow creeping 
fire upon the living frame. 

Weak, and thin, and pallid, he awoke at last from 
what seemed to have been a long and troubled dream. 
Feebly raising himself in the bed, with his head rest- 
ing on his trembling arm, he looked anxiously 
around. 

‘What room is this? Where have I been brought 
to? said Oliver. “This is not the place I went to 
sleep in.’ 

He uttered these words in a feeble voice, being very 
faint and weak; but they were overheard at once. 
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The curtain at the bed’s head was hastily drawn back, 
and a motherly old lady, very neatly and precisely 
dressed, rose as she undrew it, from an arm-chair 
close by, in which she had been sitting at needle-work. 

‘Hush, my dear,’ said the old lady softly. ‘You 
must be very quiet, or you will be ill again; and you 
have been very bad,—as bad as bad could be, pretty 
nigh. Lie down again; there ’s a dear!’ With those 
words, the old lady very gently placed Oliver’s head 
upon the pillow; and, smoothing back his hair from his 
forehead, looked so kindly and loving in his face, that 
he could not help placing his little withered hand in 
hers, and drawing it round his neck. 

‘Save us!’ said the old lady, with tears in her eyes, 
‘What a grateful little dear it is. Pretty creetur! 
What would his mother feel if she had sat by him as 
I have, and could see him now!’ 

‘Perhaps she does see me,’ whispered Oliver, fold- 
ing his hands together; ‘perhaps she has sat by me. 
I almost feel as if she had.’ 

‘That was the fever, my dear,’ said the old lady 
mildly. 

‘I suppose it was,’ replied Oliver, ‘because heaven 
is a long way off; and they are too happy there, to 
come down to the bedside of a poor boy. But if she 
knew I was ill, she must have pitied me, even there; 
for she was very ill herself before she died. She 
can’t know anything about me though,’ added Oliver 
after a moment’s silence. ‘If she had seen me hurt, 
it would have made her sorrowful; and her face has 
always looked sweet and happy, when I have dreamed 
of her.’ 

The old lady made no reply to this; but wiping her 
eyes first, and her spectacles, which lay on the counter- 
pane, afterwards, as if they were part and parcel of 
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those features, brought some cool stuff for Oliver to 
drink; and then, patting him on the cheek, told him 
he must lie very quiet, or he would be ill again. 

So, Oliver kept very still; partly because he was 
anxious to obey the kind old lady in all things; and 
partly, to tell the truth, because he was completely 
exhausted with what he had already said. He soon 
fell into a gentle doze, from which he was awakened 
by the light of a candle: which, being brought near 
the bed, showed him a gentleman with a very large 
and loud-ticking gold watch in his hand, who felt 
his pulse, and said he was a great deal better. 

‘You are a great deal better, are you not, my dear?’ 
said the gentleman. 

“Yes, thank you, sir,’ replied Oliver. 

“Yes, I know you are,’ said the gentleman: ‘You ’re 
hungry too, an’t you? 

‘No, sir,’ answered Oliver. 

‘Hem! said the gentleman. ‘No, I know you’re 
not. He is not hungry, Mrs. Bedwin,’ said the 
gentleman: looking very wise. 

The old lady made a respectful inclination of the 
head, which seemed to say that she thought the doctor 
was a very clever man. The doctor appeared much 
of the same opinion himself. 

‘You feel sleepy, don’t you, my dear?’ said the doc- 
tor. 

‘No, sir,’ replied Oliver. 

‘No,’ said the doctor, with a very rainalith and 
satisfied look. ‘You’re not sleepy. Nor thirsty. 
Are you?’ 

‘Yes, sir, rather thirsty,’ answered Oliver. 

‘Just as I expected, Mrs. Bedwin,’ said the doctor. 
‘It’s very natural that he should be thirsty. -You 
may give him a little tea, ma’am, and some dry toast 
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without any butter. Don’t keep him too warm, 
ma’am; but be careful that you don’t let him be too 
cold; will you have the goodness?’ 

The old lady dropped a curtsey. The doctor, after 
tasting the cool stuff, and expressing a qualified 
approval of it, hurried away: his boots creaking in 
a very important and wealthy manner as he went 
downstairs. 

Oliver dozed off again, soon after this; when he 
awoke, it was nearly twelve o’clock. The old lady 
tenderly bade him good-night shortly afterwards, and 
left him in charge of a fat old woman who had just 
come: bringing with her, in a little bundle, a small 
Prayer Book and a large nightcap. Putting the 
latter on her head and the former on the table, the old 
woman, after telling Oliver that she had come to sit 
up with him, drew her chair close to the fire and went 
off into a series of short naps, chequered at frequent 
intervals with sundry tumblings forward, and divers 
moans and chokings. ‘These, however, had no worse 
effect than causing her to rub her nose very hard, 
and then fall asleep again. 

And thus the night crept slowly on. Oliver lay 
awake for some time, counting the little circles of 
light which the reflection of the rushlight-shade 
threw upon the ceiling; or tracing with his languid 
eyes the intricate pattern of the paper on the wall. 
The darkness and the deep stillness of the room were 
very solemn; as.they brought into the boy’s mind 
the thought that death had been hovering there, for 
many days and nights, and might yet fill it with the 
gloom and dread of his awful presence, he turned his 
face upon the pillow, and fervently prayed to Heaven. 

Gradually, he fell into that deep tranquil sleep 
which ease from recent suffering alone imparts; that 
calm and peaceful rest which it is pain to wake from. 
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Who, if this were death, would be roused again to all 
the struggles and turmoils of life; to all its cares for 
the present; its anxieties for the future; more than ail, 
its weary recollections of the past! 

It had been bright day, for hours, when Oliver 
opened his eyes; he felt cheerful and happy. The 
crisis of the disease was safely past. He belonged to 
the world again. 

In three days’ time he was able to sit in an easy- 
chair, well propped up with pillows; and, as he was 
still too weak to walk, Mrs. Bedwin had him carried 
downstairs into the little housekeeper’s room, which 
belonged to her. Having him set, here, by the fire- 
side, the good old lady sat herself down too; and, 
being in a state of considerable delight at seeing him 
so much better, forthwith began to cry most violently. 

‘Never mind me, my dear,’ said the old lady; ‘I ’m 
only having a regular good cry. There; it’s all over 
now; and I ’m quite comfortable.’ 

“You ’re very, very kind to me, ma’am,’ said Oliver. 

‘Well, never you mind that, my dear,’ said the old 
lady; ‘that’s got nothing to do with your broth; and 
it’s full time you had it; for the doctor says Mr. 
Brownlow may come in to see you this morning; and 
we must get up our best looks, because the better we 
look, the more he ’ll be pleased.’ And with this, the 
old lady applied herself to warming up, in a little 
saucepan, a basin full of broth: strong enough, Oliver 
thought, to furnish an ample dinner, when reduced to 
the regulation strength, for three hundred and fifty 
paupers, at the lowest computation. 

‘Are you fond of pictures, dear? inquired the old 
lady, seeing that Oliver had fixed his eyes, most 
intently, on a portrait which hung against the wall; 
just opposite his chair- . 

‘I don’t quite know, ma’am,’ said Oliver, without 
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taking his eyes from the canvas; ‘I have seen so few 
that I hardly know. What a beautiful, mild face 
that lady’s is! 

‘Ah! said the old lady, ‘painters always make ladies 
out prettier than they are, or they wouldn’t get any 
custom, child. The man that invented the machine 
for taking likenesses might have known that would 
never succeed; it’s a deal too honest. A deal,’ said 
the old lady, laughing very heartily at her own 
acuteness. 

‘Is—is that a likeness, ma’am?’ said Oliver. 

‘Yes,’ said the old lady, looking up for a moment 
from the broth; ‘that ’s a portrait.’ 

‘Whose, ma’am?’ asked Oliver. 

‘Why, really, my dear, I don’t know,’ answered the 
old lady in a good-humoured manner. ‘It’s not a 
likeness of anybody that you or I know, I expect. It 
seems to strike your fancy, dear.’ 

‘It is so very pretty,’ replied Oliver. 

‘Why, sure you ’re not afraid of it? said the old 
lady: observing, in great surprise, the look of awe 
with which the child regarded the painting. 

‘Oh no, no,’ returned Oliver quickly; ‘but the eyes 
look so sorrowful; and where I sit, they seem fixed 
upon me. It eaiee my heart beat,’ added Oliver in 
a low voice, ‘as if it was alive, and wanted to speak to 
me, but couldn’t.’ 

‘Lord save us! exclaimed the old lady, starting; 
‘don’t talk in that way, child. You’re weak and 
nervous after your illness. Let me wheel your chair 
~ round to the other side; and then you won’t see it. 
There! said the old lady, suiting the action to the 
word; ‘you don’t see it now, at all events.’ 

Oliver did see it in his mind’s eye as distinctly as if 
he had not altered his position; but he thought it 
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better not to worry the kind old lady; so he smiled 
gently when she looked at him; and Mrs. Bedwin, 
satisfied that he felt more comfortable, salted and 
broke bits of toasted bread into the broth, with all the 
bustle befitting so solemn a preparation. Oliver got 
through it with extraordinary expedition. He had 
scarcely swallowed the last spoonful, when there came 
a soft rap at the door. ‘Come in,’ said the old lady; 
and in walked Mr. Brownlow. | 

Now, the old gentleman came in as brisk as need 
be; but, he had no sooner raised his spectacles on his 
forehead, and thrust his hands behind the skirts of 
his dressing-gown to take a good long look at Oliver, 
than his countenance underwent a very great variety 
of odd contortions. Oliver looked very worn and 
shadowy from sickness, and made an ineffectual 
attempt to stand up, out of respect to his benefactor, 
which terminated in his sinking back into the chair 
again; and the fact is, if the truth must be told, that 
Mr. Brownlow’s heart, being large enough for any 
six ordinary old gentlemen of humane disposition, 
forced a supply of tears into his eyes, by some 
hydraulic process which we are not sufficiently philo- 
sophical to be in a condition to explain. 

‘Poor boy, poor boy! said Mr. Brownlow, clearing 
his throat. ‘I’m rather hoarse this morning, Mrs. 
Bedwin. I’m afraid I have caught cold.’ 

‘I hope not, sir,’ said Mrs. Bedwin. ‘Kverything 
you have had, has been well aired, sir.’ 

‘T don’t know, Bedwin. I don’t know,’ said Mr. 
Brownlow; ‘I rather think I had a damp napkin at 
dinner-time yesterday ; but never mind that. How do 
you feel, my dear? 

‘Very happy, sir,’ replied Oliver. ‘And very grate- 
ful indeed, sir, for your goodness to me.’ 
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‘Good boy,’ said Mr. Brownlow, stoutly. “Have 
you given him any nourishment, Bedwin? Any 
slops, eh? 

‘He has just had a basin of beautiful strong broth, 
sir, replied Mrs. Bedwin: drawing herself up 
slightly, and laying strong emphasis on the last word: 
to intimate that between slops, and broth well com- 
pounded, there existed no affinity or connection what- 
soever. 

‘Ugh! said Mr. Brownlow, with a slight shudder; 
‘a couple of glasses of port wine would have done him 
a great deal more good. Wouldn’t they, Tom 
White, eh? 

‘My name is Oliver, sir,’ replied the little invalid: 
with a look of great astonishment. 

‘Oliver,’ said Mr. Brownlow; ‘Oliver what? Oliver 
White, eh? 

‘No, sir, Twist, Oliver Twist.’ 

‘Queer name!’ said the old gentleman. ‘What 
made you tell the magistrate your name was White? 

‘IT never told him so, sir,’ returned Oliver in amaze- 
ment. 

This sounded so like a falsehood, that the old 
gentleman looked somewhat sternly in Oliver’s face. 
It was impossible to doubt him; there was truth in 
every one of its thin and sharpened lineaments. 

‘Some mistake,’ said Mr. Brownlow. But, al- 
though his motive for looking steadily at Oliver no 
longer existed, the old idea of the resemblance 
between his features and some familiar face came 
-upon him so strongly, that he could not withdraw his 
gaze. 

‘I hope you are not angry with me, sir? said Oliver, 
raising his eyes beseechingly. 

‘No, no,’ replied the old gentleman. ‘Why! what’s 
this? Bedwin, look there! 
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As he spoke, he pointed hastily to the picture over 
Oliver’s head, and then to the boy’s face. There was 
its living copy. ‘The eyes, the head, the mouth; every 
feature was the same. The expression was, for the 
instant, so precisely alike, that the minutest line 
seemed copied with startling accuracy! 

Oliver knew not the cause of this sudden exclama- 
tion; for, not being strong enough to bear the start 
it gave him, he fainted away. A weakness on his 
part, which affords the narrative an opportunity of 
relieving the reader from suspense, in behalf of the 
two young pupils of the Merry Old Gentleman; and 
of recording— 

That when the Dodger, and his accomplished 
friend Master Bates, joined in the hue-and-cry which 
was raised at Oliver’s heels, in consequence of their 
executing an illegal conveyance of Mr. Brownlow’s 
personal property, as has been already described, they 
were actuated by a very laudable and becoming 
regard for themselves; and forasmuch as the freedom 
of the subject and the lberty of the individual are 
among the first and proudest boasts of a true-hearted 
Englishman, so, I need hardly beg the reader to 
observe, that this action should tend to exalt them 
in the opinion of all public and patriotic men, in 
almost as great a degree as this strong proof of their 
anxiety for their own preservation and safety goes 
to corroborate and confirm the little code of laws 
which certain profound and sound-judging phi- 
losophers have laid down as the main-springs of all 
Nature’s deeds and actions: the said philosophers very 
wisely reducing the good lady’s proceedings to 
matters of maxim and theory: and, by a very neat 
and pretty compliment to her exalted wisdom and 
understanding, putting entirely out of sight any con- 
siderations of heart, or generous impulse and feeling. 
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For, these are matters totally beneath a female who is 
acknowledged by universal admission to be far above 
the numerous little foibles and weaknesses of her 
Sex. 

If I wanted any further proof of the strictly phil- 
osophical nature of the conduct of these young 
gentlemen in their very delicate predicament, I should 
at once find it in the fact (also recorded in a fore- 
going part of this narrative), of their quitting the 
pursuit, when the general attention was fixed upon 
Oliver; and making immediately for their home by 
the shortest possible cut. Although I do not mean to 
assert that it is usually the practice of renowned and 
learned sages, to shorten the road to any great con- 
clusion (their course indeed being rather to lengthen 
the distance, by various circumlocutions and dis- 
cursive staggerings, like unto those in which drunken 
men under the pressure of a too mighty flow of ideas, 
are prone to indulge) ; still, I do mean to say, and do 
say distinctly, that it is the invariable practice of 
many mighty philosophers, in carrying out their theo- 
ries, to evince great wisdom and foresight in provid- 
ing against every possible contingency which can be 
supposed at all likely to affect themselves. Thus, 
to do a great right, you may do a little wrong; and 
you may take any means which the end to be at- 
tained, will justify; the amount of the right, or the 
amount of the wrong, or indeed the distinction be- 
tween the two, being left entirely to the philosopher 
concerned, to be settled and determined by his clear, 
comprehensive, and impartial view of his own par- 
ticular case. 

It was not until the two boys had scoured, with 
great rapidity, through a most intricate maze of nar- 
row streets-and courts, that they ventured to halt 
beneath a low and dark archway. Having remained 
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silent here, just long enough to recover breath to 
speak, Master Bates uttered an exclamation of 
amusement and delight; and, bursting into an uncon- 
trollable fit of laughter, flung himself upon a door- 
step, and rolled thereon in a transport of mirth. 

‘What ’s the matter? inquired the Dodger. 

‘Ha! ha! ha! roared Charley Bates. 

‘Hold your noise,’ remonstrated the Dodger, look: 
ing cautiously round. ‘Do you want to be grabbed, 
stupid? 

‘I can’t help it,’ said Charley, ‘I can’t help it! To 
see him splitting away at that pace, and cutting round 
the corners, and knocking up again’ the posts, and 
starting on again as if he was made of iron as well as 
them, and me with the wipe in my pocket, singing 
out arter him—oh, my eye! ‘The vivid imagination 
of Master Bates presented the scene before him in 
too strong colours. As he arrived at this apostrophe, 
he again rolled upon the door-step, and laughed 
louder than before. 

‘What ’ll Fagin say? inquired the Dodger; taking 
advantage of the next interval of breathlessness on 
the part of his friend to propound the question. 

‘What? repeated Charley Bates. 

‘Ah, what” said the Dodger. 

‘Why, what should he say? inquired Charley: 
stopping rather suddenly in his merriment; for the 
Dodger’s manner was impressive. ‘What should he 
say? 

Vir. Dawkins whistled for a couple of minutes; 
then, taking off his hat, scratched his head, and 
nodded thrice. 

‘What do you mean?’ said Charley. 

‘Toor rul lol loo, gammon and spinnage, the frog 
he wouldn’t, and high cockolorum,’ said the Dodger: 
with a slight sneer on his intellectual countenance. 
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This was explanatory, but not satisfactory. Mas- 
ter Bates felt it so; and again said, ‘What,do you 
mean?’ 

The Dodger made no reply; but putting his hat 
on again, and gathering the skirts of his long-tailed 
coat under his arm, thrust his tongue into his cheek, 
slapped the bridge of his nose some half-dozen times 
in a familiar but expressive manner, and turning on 
his heel, slunk down the court. Master Bates fol- 
lowed, with a thoughtful countenance. 

The noise of footsteps on the creaking stairs, a few 
minutes after the occurrence of this conversation, 
roused the merry old gentleman as he sat over the fire 
with a saveloy and a small loaf in his left hand; a 
pocket-knife in his right; and a pewter pot on the 
trivet. There was a rascally smile on his white face 
as he turned round, and, looking sharply out from 
under his thick red eyebrows, bent his ear towards 
the door, and listened. 

‘Why, how’s this? muttered the Jew: changing 
countenance; ‘only two of ’em? Where’s the third? 
They can’t have got into trouble. Hark?! 

The footsteps approached nearer; they reached the 
landing. The door was slowly opened; and the Dod- 
ger and Charley Bates entered, closmg it behind 
them. 


CHAPTER XIII 


SOME NEW ACQUAINTANCES ARE INTRODUCED TO THE 
INTELLIGENT READER, CONNECTED WITH WHOM, 
VARIOUS PLEASANT MATTERS ARE RELATED, APPER- 
TAINING TO THIS HISTORY 


‘WHERE ’s Oliver” said the Jew, rising with a mena- 
cing look. ‘Where’s the boy? 
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The young thieves eyed their preceptor as if they 
were alarmed at his violence; and looked uneasily at 
each other. But they made no reply. 

‘What ’s become of the boy? said the Jew, seizing 
the Dodger tightly by the collar, and threatening 
him with horrid imprecations. ‘Speak out, or Ill 
throttle you!’ 

Mr. Fagin looked so very much in earnest, that 
Charley Bates, who deemed it prudent in all cases 
to be on the safe side, and who conceived it by no 
means improbable that it might be his turn to be 
throttled second, dropped upon his knees, and raised 
a loud, well-sustained, and continuous roar—some- 
thing between a mad bull and a speaking trumpet. 

‘Will you speak? thundered the Jew: shaking the 
Dodger so much that his keeping in the big coat at 
all, seemed perfectly miraculous. 

‘Why, the traps have got him, and that’s all about 
it,’ said the Dodger, sullenly. ‘Come, let go o’ me, 
will you? And, swinging himself, at one jerk, clean 
out of the big coat, which he left in the Jew’s hands, 
the Dodger snatched up the toasting fork, and made 
a pass at the merry old gentleman’s waistcoat; which, 
if it had taken effect, would have let a little more 
merriment out, than could have been easily replaced. 

The Jew stepped back in this emergency, with 
more agility than could have been anticipated in a 
man of his apparent decrepitude; and, seizing up the 
pot, prepared to hurl it at his assailant’s head. But 
Charley Bates, at this moment, calling his attention by 
a perfectly terrific howl, he suddenly altered its 
destination, and flung it full at that young gentle- 
man. 

‘Why, what the blazes is in the wind now!’ growled 
a deep voice. ‘Who-pitched that ’ere at me? It’s 
well it’s the beer, and not the pot, as hit me, or I’d 
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have settled somebody. I might have know’d, as no- 
body but an infernal, rich, plundering, thundering 
old Jew could afford to throw away any drink but 
water—and not that, unless he done the River Com- 
pany every quarter. Wot’s it all about, Fagin? 
D—me, if my neck-handkercher an’t lined with beer! 
Come in, you sneaking warmint; wot are you stop- 
ping outside for, as if you was ashamed of your 
master! Come in!’ 

The man who growled out these words, was a 
stoutly-built fellow of about five-and-thirty, in a 
black velveteen coat, very soiled drab breeches, lace-up 
half boots, and grey cotton stockings, which inclosed 
a bulky pair of legs, with large swelling calves;— 
the kind of legs, which in such costume, always look 
in an unfinished and incomplete state without a set 
of fetters to garnish them. He had a brown hat on 
his head, and a dirty belcher handkerchief round his 
neck: with the long frayed ends of which he smeared 
the beer from his face as he spoke. He disclosed, 
when he had done so, a broad heavy countenance 
with a beard of three days’ growth, and two scowling 
eyes; one of which displayed various parti-coloured 
symptoms of having been recently damaged by a 
blow. 

‘Come in, d’ye hear? growled this engaging 
ruffian. 

A white shaggy dog, with his face scratched and 
torn in twenty different places, skulked into the 
room. 

‘Why didn’t you come in afore? said the man. 
“You ’re getting too proud to own me afore company, 
are you? Lie down!’ 

This command was accompanied with a kick, which 
sent the animal to the other end of the room. He 
appeared well used to it, however; for he coiled him- 
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self up in a corner very quietly, without uttering a 
sound, and winking his very ill-looking eyes twenty 
times in a minute, appeared to occupy himself in tak- 
ing a survey of the apartment. 

‘What are you up to? [ll-treating the boys, you 
covetous, avaricious, in-sa-ti-a-ble old fence?’ said the 
man, seating himself deliberately. ‘I wonder they 
don’t murder you! Z would if I was them. If I’d 
been your ’prentice, I’d have done it long ago, and 
—no, I couldn’t have sold you afterwards, for you ’re 
fit for nothing but keeping as a curiosity of ugliness 
in a glass bottle, and I suppose they don’t blow glass 
bottles large enough.’ 

‘Hush! hush! Mr. Sikes,’ said the Jew, trembling; 
‘don’t speak so loud.’ 

‘None of your mistering,’ replied the ruffian; ‘you 
always mean mischief when you come that. You 
know my name: out with it! I shan’t disgrace it 
when the time comes.’ 

‘Well, well, then—Bill Sikes,’ said the Jew, with 
abject humility. ‘You seem out of humour, 
Bill.’ 

‘Perhaps I am,’ replied Sikes; ‘I should think you 
was rather out of sorts too, unless you mean as little 
harm when you throw pewter pots about, as you do 
when you blab and—’ 

‘Are you mad? said the Jew, catching the man by 
the sleeve, and pointing towards the boys. 

Mr. Sikes contented himself with tying an im- 
aginary knot under his left ear, and jerking his 
head over on the right shoulder; a piece of dumb 
show which the Jew appeared to understand per- 
fectly. He then, in cant terms, with which his whole 
conversation was plentifully besprinkled, but which 
would be quite unintelligible if they were recorded 
here, demanded a glass of liquor. 
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‘And mind you don’t poison it,’ said Mr. Sikes, 
laying his hat upon the table. 

This was said in jest; but if the speaker could have 
seen the evil leer with which the Jew bit his pale lip 
as he turned round to the cupboard, he might have 
thought the caution not wholly unnecessary, or the 
wish (at all events) to improve upon the distiller’s 
ingenuity not very far from the old gentleman’s 
merry heart. 

After swallowing two or three glasses of spirits, 
Mr. Sikes condescended to take some notice of the 
young gentlemen; which gracious act led to a con- 
versation, in which the cause and manner of Oliver’s 
capture were circumstantially detailed, with such 
alterations and improvements on the truth, as to the 
Dodger appeared most advisable under the circum- 
stances. 

‘I ’m afraid,’ said the Jew, ‘that he may say some- 
thing which will get us into trouble.’ 

“That ’s very likely,’ returned Sikes with a malicious 
grin. ‘You’re blowed upon, Fagin.’ 

‘And, I’m afraid, you see,’ added the Jew, speak- 
ing as if he had not noticed the interruption; and 
regarding the other closely as he did so.— ‘I ’m afraid 
that, if the game was up with us, it might be up with 
a good many more, and that it would come out rather 
worse for you than it would for me, my dear.’ 

The man started, and turned round upon the Jew. 
But the old gentleman’s shoulders were shrugged up 
to his ears; and his eyes were vacantly staring on the 
opposite wall. 

There was a long pause. Every member of the 
respectable coterie appeared plunged in his own re- 
flections; not excepting the dog, who by a certain 
malicious licking of his lips seemed to be meditating 
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an attack upon the legs of the first gentleman or lady 
he might encounter in the streets when he went out. 

‘Somebody must find out wot’s been done at the 
office,’ said Mr. Sikes in a much lower tone than he 
had taken since he came in. 

The Jew nodded assent. 

‘If he hasn’t peached, and is committed, there’s 
no fear till he comes out again,’ said Mr. Sikes, ‘and 
then he must be taken care on. You must get hold 
of him somehow.’ 

Again the Jew nodded. 

The prudence of this line of action, indeed, was 
obvious; but, unfortunately, there was one very strong 
objection to its being adopted. This was, that the 
Dodger, and Charley Bates, and Fagin, and Mr. 
William Sikes, happened, one and all, to entertain 
a violent and deeply-rooted antipathy to going near 
a police-office on any ground or pretext whatever. 

How long they might have sat and looked at each 
other, in a state of uncertainty not the most pleasant 
of its kind, it is difficult to guess. It is not necessary 
to make any guesses on the subject, however; for the 
sudden entrance of the two young ladies whom Oliver 
had seen on a former occasion, caused the conversa- 
tion to flow afresh. 

‘The very thing! said the Jew. “Bet will go; 
won't you, my dear?’ 

‘Wheres? inquired the young lady. 

‘Only just up to the office, my dear,’ said the Jew 
coaxingly. 

It is due to the young lady to say that she did not 
positively affirm that she would not, but that she 
merely expressed an emphatic and earnest desire to 
be ‘blessed’ if she would; a polite and delicate evasion 
of the request, which shows the young lady to have 
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been possessed of that natural good breeding which 
cannot bear to inflict upon a fellow-creature, the pain 
of a direct and pointed refusal. 

The Jew’s countenance fell. He turned from this 
young lady, who was gaily, not to say gorgeously 
attired, in a red gown, green boots, and yellow curl- 
papers, to the other female. 

‘Nancy, my dear,’ said the Jew in a soothing 
manner, ‘what do you say? 

“That it won’t do; so it’s no use a-trying it on, 
Fagin,’ replied Nancy. 

‘What do you mean by that? said Mr. Sikes, look- 
ing up in a surly manner. 

‘What I say, Bill,’ replied the lady collectedly. 

‘Why,-you ’re just the very person for it,’ reasoned 
Mr. Sikes: ‘nobody about here knows anything of 
you.’ 

‘And as I don’t want ’em to, neither,’ replied 
Nancy in the same composed manner, ‘it’s rather 
more no than yes with me, Bill.’ 

‘She ’ll go, Fagin,’ said Sikes. 

‘No, she won’t, Fagin,’ said Nancy. 

‘Yes, she will, Fagin,’ said Sikes. 

And Mr. Sikes was right. By dint of alternate 
threats, promises, and bribes, the lady in question was 
ultimately prevailed upon to undertake the commis- 
sion. She was not, indeed, withheld by the same 
considerations as her agreeable friend; for, having 
recently removed into the neighbourhood of Field 
Lane from the remote but genteel suburb of Rat- 
cliffe, she was not under the same apprehension of 
being recognised by any of her numerous acquaint- 
ance. 

Accordingly, with a clean white apron tied over her 
gown, and her curl-papers tucked up under a straw 
bonnet,—both articles of dress being provided from 
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the Jew’s inexhaustible stock,—Miss Nancy prepared 
to issue forth on her errand. 

‘Stop a minute, my dear,’ said the Jew, producing, 
a little covered basket. ‘Carry that in one hand. It 
looks more respectable, my dear.’ 

‘Give her a door-key to carry in her t’ other one, 
Fagin,’ said Sikes; ‘it looks real and genivine like.’ 

“Yes, yes, my dear, so it does,’ said the Jew, hang- 
ing a large street-door key on the forefinger of the 
young lady’s right hand. ‘There; very good! Very 
good indeed, my dear!’ said the Jew, rubbing his 
hands. 

‘Oh, my brother! My poor, dear, sweet, innocent 
little brother!’ exclaimed Nancy, bursting into tears, 
and wringing the little basket and the street-door key 
in an agony of distress. ‘What has become of him! 
Where have they taken him to! Oh, do have pity, 
and tell me what’s been done with the dear boy, 
gentlemen; do, gentlemen, if you please, gentlemen!’ 

Having uttered these words in a most lamentable 
and heart-broken tone: to the immeasurable delight 
of her hearers: Miss Nancy paused, winked to the 
company, nodded smilingly round, and disappeared. 

‘Ah, she’s a clever girl, my dears,’ said the Jew, 
turning round to his young friends, and shaking his 
head gravely, as if in mute admonition to them to 
follow the bright example they had just beheld. 

‘She ’s a honour to her sex,’ said Mr. Sikes, filling 
his glass, and smiting the table with his enormous 
fist. ‘Here’s her health, and wishing they was all 
like her! ? 

While these, and many other encomiums, were be- 
ing passed on the accomplished Nancy, that young 
lady made the best of her way to the police-office; 
whither, notwithstanding a little natural timidity 
consequent upon walking through the streets alone 
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and unprotected, she arrived in perfect safety shortly 
afterwards. 

Entering by the back way, she tapped softly with 
the key at one of the cell-doors, and listened. ‘There 
was no sound within: so she coughed and listened 
again. Still there was no reply: so she spoke. 

‘Nolly, dear?) murmured Nancy in a gentle voice; 
Nolly? 

There was nobody inside but a miserable shoeless 
criminal, who had been taken up for playing the flute, 
and who, the offence against society having been 
clearly proved, had been very properly committed 
by Mr. Fang to the House of Correction for one 
month; with the appropriate and amusing remark 
that since he had so much breath to spare, it would be 
more wholesomely expended on the treadmill than in 
a musical instrument. He made no answer: being 
occupied mentally bewailing the loss of the flute, 
which had been confiscated for the use of the county: 
so Nancy passed on to the next cell, and knocked 
there. 

‘Well! cried a faint and feeble voice. 

‘Is there a little boy here? inquired Nancy, with a 
preliminary sob. 

‘No,’ replied the voice; ‘God forbid.’ 

This was a vagrant of sixty-five, who was going to 
prison for not playing the flute; or, in other words, 
for begging in the streets, and doing nothing for his 
livelihood. In the next cell was another man, who 
was going to the same prison for hawking tin sauce- 
pans without license; thereby doing something for 
his living, in defiance of the Stamp-office. 

But, as neither of these criminals answered to the 
name of Oliver, or knew anything about him, Nancy 
made straight up to the bluff officer in the striped 
waistcoat; and with the most piteous wailings and 
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lamentations, rendered more piteous by a prompt and 
efficient use of the street-door key and the little 
basket, demanded her own dear brother. 

‘I haven’t got him, my dear,’ said the old man. 

“Where is he?’ screamed Nancy, in a distracted 
manner. 

‘Why, the gentleman ’s got him,’ replied the officer. 

‘What gentleman? Oh, gracious heavens! What 
gentleman? exclaimed Nancy. | 

In reply to this incoherent questioning, the old man 
informed the deeply affected sister that Oliver had 
been taken ill in the office, and discharged in conse- 
quence of a witness having proved the robbery to 
have been committed by another boy, not in custody; 
and that the prosecutor had carried him away, in an 
insensible condition, to his own residence: of and con- 
cerning which, all the informant knew was, that it 
was somewhere at Pentonville, he having heard that 
word mentioned in the directions to the coachman. 

In a dreadful state of doubt and uncertainty, the 
agonised young woman ‘staggered to the gate, and 
then, exchanging her faltering walk for a swift run, 
returned by the most devious and complicated route 
she could think of, to the domicile of the Jew. 

Mr. Bill Sikes no sooner heard the account of the 
expedition delivered, than he very hastily called up 
the white dog, and, putting on his hat, expeditiously 
departed: without devoting any time to the formality 
of wishing the company good-morning. 

‘We must know where he is, my dears; he must be 
found,’ said the Jew greatly excited. “Charley, do 
nothing but skulk about, till you bring home some 
news of him! Nancy, my dear, I must have him 
found, I trust to you, my dear,—to you and the 
Artful for everything! Stay, stay,’ added the Jew, 
unlocking a drawer with a shaking hand; ‘there ’s 
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money, my dears. I shall shut up this shop to-night. 
You ’ll know where to find me! Don’t stop here a 
minute. Not an instant, my dears!’ 

With these words, he pushed them from the room: 
and carefully double-locking and barring the door 
behind them, drew from its place of concealment the 
box which he had unintentionally disclosed to Oliver. 
Then, he hastily proceeded to dispose the watches 
and jewellery beneath his clothing. 

A rap at the door startled him in this occupation. 
“‘Who’s there? he. cried in a shrill tone. 

‘Me! replied the voice of the Dodger, through the 
key-hole. 

‘What now? cried the Jew impatiently. 

‘Is he to be kidnapped to the other ken, Nancy 
says? inquired the Dodger. 

‘Yes,’ replied the Jew, ‘wherever she lays hands on 
him. Find him, find him out, that’s all. I shall 
know what to do next; never fear.’ 

The boy murmured a reply of intelligence; and 
hurried downstairs after his companions. 

‘He has not peached so far,’ said the Jew as he 
pursued his occupation. ‘If he means to blab us 
among his new friends, we may stop his mouth yet.’ 


CHAPTER XIV 


COMPRISING FURTHER PARTICULARS OF OLIVER’S STAY 
AT MR. BROWNLOW’S, WITH THE REMARKABLE PRE- 
DICTION WHICH ONE MR. GRIMWIG UTTERED CON- 
CERNING HIM, WHEN HE WENT OUT ON AN ERRAND 


OxIVER soon recovering from the fainting-fit into 
which Mr. Brownlow’s abrupt exclamation had 
thrown him, the subject of the picture was carefully 
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avoided, both by the old gentleman and Mrs. Bedwin, 
in the conversation that ensued: which indeed bore no 
reference to Oliver’s history or prospects, but was 
confined to such topics as might amuse without ex- 
citing him. He was still too weak to get up to 
breakfast; but, when he came down into the house- 
keeper’s room next day, his first act was to cast an 
eager glance at the wall, in the hope of again looking 
on the face of the beautiful lady. His expectations 
were disappointed, however, for the picture had been 
removed. 

‘Ah? said the housekeeper, watching the direction 
of Oliver’s eyes. ‘It is gone, you see.’ 

‘I see it is ma’am,’ replied Oliver. ‘Why have 
they taken it away? 

‘It has been taken down, child, because Mr. Brown- 
low said, that as it seemed to worry you, perhaps it 
might prevent your getting well, you know,’ rejoined 
the old lady. 

‘Oh, no, indeed. It didn’t worry me, ma’am,’ said 
Oliver. ‘I liked to see it. I quite loved it.’ 

‘Well, well! said the old lady, good-humouredly; 
‘you get well as fast as ever you can, dear, and it shall 
be hung up again. There! I promise you that! 
Now, let us talk about something else.’ 

This was all the information Oliver could obtain 
about the picture at that time. As the old lady had 
been so kind to him in his illness, he endeavoured to 
think no more of the subject just then; so he listened 
attentively to a great many stories she told him, about 
an amiable and handsome daughter of hers, who was 
married to an amiable and handsome man, and lived 
in the country; and about a son, who was clerk to 
a merchant in the West Indies; and who was, also, 
such a good young man, and wrote such dutiful let- 
ters home four times a-year, that it brought the tears 
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into her eyes to talk about them. When the old lady 
had expatiated, a long time, on the excellences of her 
children, and the merits of her kind good husband 
besides, who had been dead and gone, poor dear soul! 
just six-and-twenty years, it was time to have tea. 
After tea she began to teach Oliver cribbage: which 
he learnt-as quickly as she could teach: and at which 
game they played, with great interest and gravity, 
until it was time for the invalid to have some warm 
wine and water, with a slice of dry toast, and then to 
go cosily to bed. 

They were happy days, those of Oliver’s recovery. 
Everything was so quiet, and neat, and orderly; 
everybody so kind and gentle; that after the noise 
and turbulence in the midst of which he had always 
lived, it seemed like Heaven itself. He was no 
sooner strong enough to put his clothes on, properly, 
than Mr. Brownlow caused a complete new suit, and 
a new cap, and a new pair of shoes, to be provided 
for him. As Oliver was told that he might do what 
he liked with the old clothes, he gave them to a 
servant who had been very kind to him, and asked 
her to sell them to a Jew, and keep the money for 
herself. This she very readily did; and, as Oliver 
looked out of the parlour window, and saw the Jew 
roll them up in his bag and walk away, he felt quite 
delighted to think that they were safely gone, and 
that there was now no possible danger of his ever 
being able to wear them again. ‘They were sad rags, 
to tell the truth; and Oliver had never had a new 
suit before. 

One evening, about a week after the affair of the 
picture, as he was sitting talking to Mrs. Bedwin, 
there came a message down from Mr. Brownlow, that 
if Oliver Twist felt pretty well, he should like to see 
him in his study, and talk to him a little while. 
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‘Bless us, and save us! Wash your hands, and let 
me part your hair nicely for you, child,’ said Mrs. 
Bedwin. ‘Dear heart alive! If we had known he 
would have asked for you, we would have put you a 
clean collar on, and made you as smart as sixpence!’ 

Oliver did as the old lady bade him; and, although 
she lamented grievously, meanwhile, that there was 
not even time to crimp the little frill that bordered his 
shirt-collar; he looked so delicate and handsome, de- 
spite that important personal advantage, that she 
went so far as to say: looking at him with great com- 
placency from head to foot, that she really didn’t 
think it would have been possible, on the longest no- 
tice, to have made much difference in him for the 
better. 

Thus encouraged, Oliver tapped at the study door. 
On Mr. Brownlow calling to him to come in, he found 
himself in a little back room, quite full of books, with 
a window, looking into some pleasant little gardens. 
There was a table drawn up before the window, at 
which Mr. Brownlow was seated reading. When he 
saw Oliver, he pushed the book away from him, and 
told him to come near the table, and sit down. Oliver 
complied; marvelling where the people could be 
found to read such a great number of books as seemed 
to be written to make the world wiser. Which is still 
a marvel to more experienced people than Oliver 
Twist, every day of their lives. 

‘There are a good many books, are there not, my 
boy?” said Mr. Brownlow, observing the curiosity 
with which Oliver surveyed the shelves that reached 
from the floor to the ceiling. 

‘A great number, sir,’ replied Oliver. ‘I never saw 
so many.’ 

‘You shall read them, if you behave well,’ said the 
old gentleman kindly; ‘and you will like that, better 
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than looking at the outsides,—that is, in some cases; 
because there are books of which the backs and covers 
are by far the best parts.’ 

‘I suppose they are those heavy ones, sir,’ said 
Oliver, pointing to some large quartos, with a good 
deal of gilding about the binding. 

‘Not always those,’ said the old gentleman, patting 
Oliver on the head, and smiling as he did so; ‘there 
are other equally heavy ones, though of a much 
smaller size. How should you like to grow up a 
clever man, and write books, eh? 

‘I think I would rather read them, sir,’ replied 
Oliver. 

‘What! wouldn’t you like to be a book-writer?’ said 
the old gentleman. 

Oliver considered a little while; and at last said, he 
should think it would be a much better thing to be a 
book-seller; upon which the old gentleman laughed 
heartily, and declared he had said a very good thing. 
Which Oliver felt glad to have done, though he by 
no means knew what it was. 

“Well, well,’ said the old gentleman, composing his 
features. ‘Don’t be afraid! We won’t make an 
author of you, while there’s an honest trade to be 
learnt, or brick-making to turn to.’ 

“Thank you, sir,’ said Oliver. At the earnest man- 
ner of his reply, the old gentleman laughed again; 
and said something about a curious instinct, which 
Oliver, not understanding, paid no very great atten- 
tion to. 

‘Now,’ said Mr. Brownlow, speaking if possible in 
a kinder, but at the same time in a much more serious 
manner, than Oliver had ever known him assume yet, 
‘I want you to pay great attention, my boy, to what 
I am going to say. I shall talk to you without any 
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reserve; because I am sure you are as well able to un- 
derstand me, as many older persons would be.’ 

‘Oh, don’t tell you are going to send me away, sir, 
pray! exclaimed Oliver, alarmed at the serious tone of 
the old gentleman’s commencement! ‘Don’t turn me 
out of doors to wander in the streets again. Let me 
stay here, and be a servant. Don’t send me back to 
the wretched place I came from. Have mercy upon 
a poor boy, sir!’ . 

‘My dear child,’ said the old gentleman, moved by 
the warmth of Oliver’s sudden appeal; ‘you need not 
be afraid of my deserting you, unless you give me 
cause.’ 

‘I never, never will, sir,’ interposed Oliver. 

‘I hope not,’ rejoined the old gentleman. ‘I do 
not think you ever will. I have been deceived, be- 
fore, in the objects whom I have endeavoured to 
benefit; but I feel strongly disposed to trust you, 
nevertheless; and I am more interested in your behalf 
than I can well account for, even to myself. The 
persons on whom I have bestowed my dearest love, 
lie deep in their graves; but, although the happiness 
and delight of my life lie buried there too, I have 
not made a coffin of my heart, and sealed it up, for 
ever, on my best affections. Deep affliction has but 
strengthened and refined them.’ 

As the old gentleman said this in a low voice: more 
to himself than to his companion: and as he remained 
silent for a short time afterwards: Oliver sat quite 
still. 

‘Well, well! said the old gentleman at length, in a 
more cheerful tone, ‘I only say this, because you have 
a young heart; and knowing that I have suffered 
great pain and sorrow, you will be more careful, per- 
haps, not to wound me again. You say you are an 
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orphan, without a friend in the world; all the inquiries 
I have been able to make, confirm the statement. 
Let me hear your story; where you come from; who 
brought you up; and how you got into the company 
in which I found you. Speak the truth, and you 
shall not be friendless while I live.’ 

Oliver’s sobs checked his utterance for some 
minutes; when he was on the point of beginning to 
relate how he had been brought up at the farm, and 
carried to the workhouse by Mr. Bumble, a peculiarly 
impatient little double-knock was heard at the street- 
door: and the servant, running upstairs, announced 
Mr. Grimwig. 

‘Is he coming up? inquired Mr. Brownlow. 

‘Yes, sir,’ replied the servant. ‘He asked if there 
were any muffins in the house; and, when I told him 
yes, he said he had come to tea.’ 

Mr. Brownlow smiled; and, turning to Oliver, said 
that Mr. Grimwig was an old friend of his, and he 
must not mind his being a little rough in his manners; 
for he was a worthy creature at bottom, as he had 
reason to know. 

‘Shall I go downstairs, sir? inquired Oliver. 

‘No,’ replied Mr. Brownlow, ‘I would rather you 
remained here.’ 

At this moment, there walked into the room: sup- 
porting himself by a thick stick: a stout old gentle- 
man, rather lame in one leg, who was dressed in a 
blue coat, striped waistcoat, nankeen breeches and 
gaiters, and a broad-brimmed white hat, with the sides 
turned up with green. A very small-plaited shirt 
frill stuck out from his waistcoat; and a very long 
steel watch-chain, with nothing but a key at the end, 
dangled loosely below it. The ends of his white 
neckerchief were twisted into a ball about the size 
of an orange; the variety of shapes into which his 
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countenance was twisted, defy description. He had 
a manner of screwing his head on one side when he 
spoke; and of looking out of the corners of his eyes 
at the same time: which irresistibly reminded the be- 
holder of a parrot. In this attitude, he fixed him- 
self, the moment he made his appearance; and, 
holding out a small piece of orange-peel at arm’s 
length, exclaimed, in a growling, discontented voice. 

‘Look here! do you see this! Isn’t it a most won- 
derful and extraordinary thing that I can’t call at a 
man’s house but I find a piece of this poor surgeon’s 
friend on the staircase? I’ve been lamed with 
orange-peel once, and I know orange-peel will be my 
death at last. It will, sir: orange-peel will be my 
death, or I ’ll be content to eat my own head, sir! 

This was the handsome offer with which Mr. Grim- 
wig backed and confirmed nearly every assertion he 
made; and it was the more singular in his case, be- 
cause, even admitting for the sake of argument, the 
possibility of scientific improvements being ever 
brought to that pass which will enable a gentleman to 
eat his own head in the event of his being so disposed, 
Mr. Grimwig’s head was such a particularly large 
one, that the most sanguine man alive could hardly 
entertain a-hope of being able to get through it at a 
sitting—to put entirely out of the question, a very 
thick coating of powder. 

‘Ill eat my head, sir,’ repeated Mr. Grimwig, 
striking his stick upon the ground. ‘Hallo! what’s 
that!’ looking at Oliver, and retreating a pace or two. 

‘This is young Oliver Twist, whom we were speak- 
ing about,’ said Mr. Brownlow. 

Oliver bowed. 

‘You don’t mean to say that’s the boy who had the 
fever, I hope” said Mr. Grimwig, recoiling a. little 
more. ‘Wait a minute! Don’t speak! Stop—’ 
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continued Mr. Grimwig, abruptly, losing all dread of 
the fever in his triumph at the discovery; ‘that ’s the 
boy who had the orange! If that’s not the boy, sir, 
who had the orange, and threw this bit of peel upon 
the staircase, I “ll eat my head, and his too.’ 

‘No, no, he has not had one,’ said Mr. Brownlow, 
laughing. ‘Come! Put down your hat; and speak 
to my young friend.’ 

‘I feel strongly on this subject, sir,’ said the irritable 
old gentleman, drawing off his gloves. “There’s 
always more or less orange-peel on the pavement in 
our street; and I know it’s put there by the surgeon’s 
boy at the corner. A young woman stumbled over a 
bit last night, and fell against my garden-railings; 
directly she got up I saw her look towards his infernal 
red lamp with the pantomime-light. “Don’t go to 
him,” I called out of the window, “he’s an assassin! 
A man-trap!” So heis. If he is not— Here the 
irascible old gentleman gave a great knock on the 
ground with his stick; which was always understood, 
by his friends, to imply the customary offer, when- 
ever it was not expressed in words. Then, still keep- 
ing his stick in his hand, he sat down; and, opening 
a double eye-glass, which he wore attached to a broad 
black riband, took a view of Oliver: who,- seeing that 
he was the object of inspection, coloured, and bowed 
again. 

‘That ’s the boy, is it? said Mr. Grimwig, at length. 

“That ’s the boy, replied Mr. Brownlow. 

‘How are you, boy”? said Mr. Grimwig. 

‘A great deal better, thank you, sir,’ replied Oliver. 

Mr. Brownlow, seeming to apprehend that his 
singular friend was about to say something disagree- 
able, asked Oliver to step downstairs and tell Mrs. 
Bedwin they were ready for tea; which, as he did not 
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cae like the visitor’s manner, he was very happy to 
Oo 

‘He is a nice-looking boy, is he not? inquired Mr. 
Brownlow. 

‘I don’t know,’ replied Mr. Grimwig, pettishly. 

‘Don’t know? 

‘No. I don’t know. I never see any difference in 
boys. I only know two sort of boys. Mealy boys, 
and beef-faced boys.’ ; 

‘And which is Oliver? 

‘Mealy. I know a friend who has a beef-faced 
boy; a fine boy, they call him; with a round head, and 
red cheeks, and glaring eyes; a horrid boy; with a 
body and limbs that appear to be swelling out of the 
seams of his blue clothes; with the voice of a pilot, and 
the appetite of a wolf. I know him! The wretch!’ 

‘Come,’ said Mr. Brownlow, ‘these are not the char- 
acteristics of young Oliver Twist; so he needn’t ex- 
cite your wrath.’ 

‘They are not,’ replied Mr. Grimwig. “He may 
have worse.’ 

Here, Mr. Brownlow coughed impatiently; which 
appeared to afford Mr. Grimwig the most exquisite 
delight. 

‘He may have worse, I say,’ repeated Mr. Grim-_ 
wig. ‘Where does he come from? Who is he? 
What is he? He has had a fever. What of that? 
Fevers are not peculiar to good people; are they? 
Bad people have fevers sometimes; haven’t they, eh? 
I knew a man who was hung in Jamaica for murder- 
ing his- master. He had had a fever six times; he 
wasn’t recommended to merey on that account. 
Pooh! nonsense!’ 

Now, the fact was, that in the inmost recesses of 
his own heart, Mr. Grimwig was strongly disposed 
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to admit that Oliver’s appearance and manner were 
unusually prepossessing; but he had a strong appetite 
for contradiction, sharpened on this occasion by the 
finding of the orange-peel; and, inwardly determin- 
ing that no man should dictate to him whether a boy 
was well-looking or not, he had resolved, from the 
first, to oppose his friend. When Mr. Brownlow ad- 
mitted that on no one point of inquiry could he yet 
‘return a satisfactory answer; and that he had post- 
poned any investigation into Oliver’s previous history 
until he thought the boy was strong enough to bear 
it; Mr. Grimwig chuckled maliciously. And he de- 
manded, with a sneer, whether the housekeeper was 
in the habit of counting the plate at night; because, 
if she didn’t find a table-spoon or two missing some 
sunshiny morning, why, he would be content to—and 
so forth. 

All this, Mr. Brownlow, although himself some- 
what of an impetuous gentleman: knowing his 
friend’s peculiarities, bore with great good humour; 
as Mr. Grimwig, at tea, was graciously pleased to 
express his entire approval of the muffins, matters 
went on very smoothly; and Oliver, who made one 
of the party, began to feel more at his ease than 
he had yet done in the fierce old gentleman’s pres- 
ence. 

‘And when are you going to hear at full, true, and 
particular account of the life and adventures of 
Oliver 'Pwist? asked Grimwig of Mr. Brownlow, at 
the conclusion of the meal: looking sideways at 
Oliver, as he resumed the subject. - 

“To-morrow morning, replied Mr. Brownlow. ‘I 
would, rather he was alone with me at the time. 
Come up to me to-morrow morning at ten o’clock, 
my dear.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ replied Oliver. He answered with some 
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hesitation, because he was confused by Mr. Grim- 
wig’s looking so hard at him. 

‘I'll tell you what,’ whispered that gentleman te 
Mr. Brownlow; ‘he won’t come up to you to-morrow 
morning. I saw him hesitate. He is deceiving you, 
my good friend.’ 

‘Ill swear he is not,’ replied Mr. Brownlow, 
warmly, 

‘If he is not,’ said Mr. Grimwig, ‘I ‘1l—’ and down 
went the stick. 

‘I “ll answer for that boy’s truth with my life!’ said 
Mr. Brownlow, knocking the table. 

‘And I for his falsehood with my head! rejoined 
Mr. Grimwig, knocking the table also. 

‘We shall see,’ said Mr. Brownlow, checking his 
rising anger. 

‘We will,’ replied Mr. Grimwig, with a provoking 
smile; ‘we will.’ 

As fate would have it, Mrs. Bedwin chanced to 
bring in, at this moment, a small parcel of books, 
which Mr. Brownlow had that morning purchased of 
the identical bookstall-keeper, who has already figured 
in this history; having laid them on the table, she 
prepared to leave the room. 

‘Stop the boy, Mrs. Bedwin!’ said Mr. Brownlow; 
‘there is something to go back.’ 

‘He has gone, sir,’ replied Mrs. Bedwin. 

‘Call after him,’ said Mr. Brownlow; ‘it’s par- 
ticular. He is a poor man, and they are not paid 
for. There are some books to be taken back, too.’ 

The street-door was opened. Oliver ran one way; 
and the girl ran another; and Mrs. Bedwin stood on 
the step and screamed for the boy; but there was no 
boy in sight. Oliver and the girl returned, in a 
breathless state, to report that there were no tidings 


of him. 
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‘Dear ise, I am very sorry for that,’ exclaimed 
Mr. Brownlow; ‘I particularly wished those books to 
be returned to-night.’ 

‘Send Oliver with them,’ said Mr. Grimwig, with 
an ironical smile; ‘he will be sure to deliver them 
safely, you know.’ 

‘Yes; do let me take them, if you please, sir,’ said 
Oliver. ‘I ’ll run all the way, sir.’ 

The old gentleman was just going to say that 
Oliver should not go out on any account; when a most 
malicious cough from Mr. Grimwig determined him 
that he should; and that, by his prompt discharge of 
the commission, he should prove to him the injustice 
of his suspicions: on this head at least: at once. 

“You shall go, my dear,’ said the old gentleman 
“The books are on a chair by my table. Fetch them 
down.’ 

Oliver, delighted to be of use, brought down the 
books under his arm in a great bustle; and waited, 
cap in hand, to hear what message he was to take. 

“You are to say,’ said Mr. Brownlow, glancing 
steadily at Grimwig; ‘you are to say that you have 
brought those books back; and that you have come 
to pay the four pound ten I owe him. This is a 
five-pound note, sc you will have to bring me back, 
ten shillings change.’ 

‘I won’t be ten minutes, sir,’ said Oliver, eagerly. 
Having buttoned up the bank-note in his jacket 
pocket, and placed the books carefully under his arm, 
he made a respectful bow, and left the room. Mrs. 
Bedwin followed him to the street-door, giving him 
many directions about the nearest way, and the name 
of the bookseller, and the name of the street: all 
of which Oliver said he clearly understood. Having 
superadded many injunctions to be sure and not take 
cold, the old lady at length permitted him to depart. 
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‘Bless his sweet face!’ said the old lady, looking 
after him. ‘I can’t bear, somehow, to let him go 
out of my sight.’ 

At this moment, Oliver looked gaily round, and 
nodded before he turned the corner. The old lady 
smilingly returned his salutation, and, closing the 
door, went back, to her own room. 

‘Let me see; he ll be back in twenty minutes, at 
the longest,’ said Mr. Brownlow, pulling out his 
watch, and placing it on the table. ‘It will be dark 
by that time.’ 

‘Oh! you really expect him to come back, do you? 
inquired Mr. Grimwig. 

‘Don’t you? asked Mr. Brownlow, smiling. 

The spirit of contradiction was strong in Mr. 
Grimwig’s breast, at the moment; and it was rendered 
stronger by his friend’s confident smile. 

‘No,’ he said, smiting the table with his fist, ‘I do 
not. The boy has a new suit of clothes on his back, 
a set of valuable books under his arm, and a five- 
pound note in his pocket. He ’ll join his old friends 
the thieves, and laugh at you. If ever that boy re- 
turns to this house, sir, I ’Il eat my head.’ 

With these words he drew his chair closer to the 
table; and there the two friends sat, in silent expecta- 
tion, with the watch between them. 

It is worthy of remark, as illustrating the impor- 
tance we attach to our own judgments, and the pride 
with which we put forth our most rash and hasty con- 
clusions, that, although Mr. Grimwig was not by any 
means a bad-hearted man, and though he would have 
been unfeignedly sorry to see his respected friend 
duped and deceived, he really did most earnestly and 
strongly hope at that moment, that Oliver Twist 
might not come back. 

It grew so dark, that the figures on the dial-plate 
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were scarcely discernible; but there the two old 
gentlemen continued to sit, in silence, with the watch 
between them. 


CHAPTER XV 


SHOWING HOW VERY FOND OF OLIVER TWIST, THE 
MERRY OLD JEW AND MISS NANCY WERE 


In the obscure parlour of a low public-house, in the 
filthiest part of Little Saffron Hill; a dark and 
gloomy den, where a flaring gas-light burnt all day in 
the winter-time; and where no ray of sun ever shone 
in the summer: there sat, brooding over a little pewter 
measure and a small glass, strongly impregnated with 
the smell of liquor, a man in a velveteen coat, drab 
shorts, half-boots and stockings, whom even by that 
dim light no experienced agent of the police would 
have hesitated to recognise as Mr. William Sikes. 
At his feet, sat a white-coated, red-eyed dog; who 
occupied himself, alternately, in winking at his 
master with both eyes at the same time; and in lick- 
ing a large, fresh cut on one side of his mouth, which 
appeared to be the result of some recent conflict. 

‘Keep quiet, you warmint! Keep quiet!’ said Mr. 
Sikes, suddenly breaking silence. Whether his 
meditations were so intense as to be disturbed by 
the dog’s winking, or whether his feelings were so 
wrought upon by. his reflections that they required 
all the relief derivable from kicking an unoffending 
animal to allay them, is matter for argument and 
consideration. Whatever was the cause, the effect 
was a kick and a curse, bestowed upon the dog simul- 
taneously. 
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Dogs are not generally apt to revenge injuries 
inflicted upon them by their masters; but Mr. Sikes’s 
dog, having faults of temper in common with his 
owner, and labouring, perhaps, at this moment, under 
a powerful sense of injury, made no more ado but 
at once fixed his teeth in one of the half-boots. 
Having given it a hearty shake, he retired, growling, 
under a form; just escaping the pewter measure 
which Mr. Sikes levelled at his head. 

‘You would, would you? said Sikes, seizing the 
poker in one hand, and deliberately opening with the 
other a large clasp-knife, which he drew from his 
pocket. “Come here, you born devil! Come here! 
D’ ye hear? 

The dog no doubt heard; because Mr. Sikes spoke 
in the very harshest key of a very harsh voice; but, 
appearing to entertain some unaccountable objection 
to having his throat cut, he remained where he was, 
and growled more fiercely than before: at the same 
time grasping the end of the poker between his teeth, 
and biting at it like a wild beast. 

This resistance only infuriated Mr. Sikes the more; 
who, dropping on his knees, began to assail the animal 
most furiously. The dog jumped from right to left, 
and from left to right; snapping, growling, and 
barking; the man thrust and swore, and struck and 
blasphemed; and the struggle was reaching a most 
critical point for one or other; when, the door 
suddenly opening, the dog darted out: leaving Bill 
Sikes with the poker and the clasp-knife in his hands. 

There must always be two parties to a quarrel, says 
the old adage. Mr. Sikes, being disappointed of the 
dog’s participation, at once transferred his share in 
the quarrel to the new comer. 

‘What the devil do-you come in between me and my 
dog for? said Sikes, with a fierce gesture. 
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‘I didn’t know, my dear, I didn’t know,’ replied 
Fagin, humbly; for the Jew was the new comer. 

‘Didn’t know, you white-livered thief! growled 
Sikes. ‘Couldn’t you hear the noise?’ 

‘Not a sound of it, as I’m a living man, Bill,’ 
replied the Jew. 

‘Oh no! You hear nothing, you don’t,’ retorted 
Sikes with a fierce sneer. ‘Sneaking in and out, so 
as nobody hears how you come or go! I wish you 
had been the dog, Fagin, half a minute ago.’ 

‘Why? inquired the Jew with a forced smile. 

’Cause the government, as cares for the lives of 
such men as you, as haven’t half the pluck of curs, 
lets a man kill a dog how he likes,’ replied Sikes, 
shutting up the knife with a very expressive look; 
‘that ’s why.’ 

The Jew rubbed his hands; and, sitting down at 
the table, affected to laugh at the pleasantry of his 
friend. He was obviously very ill at ease, however. 

‘Grin away,’ said Sikes, replacing the poker, and 
surveying him with savage contempt; ‘grin away. 
You ’ll never have the laugh at me, though, unless 
it’s behind a nightcap. I’ve got the upper hand 
over you, Fagin; and, d—me, I ’ll keep it. There! 
If I go, you go; so take care of me.’ 

‘Well, well, my dear,’ said the Jew, ‘I know all 
that; we—we—have a mutual interest, Bill,—a 
mutual interest.’ 

‘Humph,’ said Sikes, as if he thought the interest 
lay rather more on the Jew’s side than on his. ‘Well, 
what have you got to say to me?’ 

‘It’s all passed safe through the melting-pot,’ 
replied Fagin, ‘and this is your share. It’s rather 
more than it ought to be, my dear; but as I know 
you ‘ll do me a good turn another time, and—’ 
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‘Stow that gammon,’ interposed the robber, im- 
patiently. ‘Where is it? Hand over!’ 

“Yes, yes, Bill; give me time, give me time,’ replied 
the Jew, soothingly. ‘Here it is! All safe!’ As 
he spoke, he drew forth an old cotton handkerchief 
from his breast; and untying a large knot in one 
corner, produced a small brown-paper packet. Sikes, 
snatching it from him, hastily opened it; and pro- 
ceeded to count the sovereigns it contained. 

“This is all, is it? inquired Sikes, 

“All,” replied the Jew. 

“You haven’t opened the parcel and swallowed one 
or two as you come along, have you?’ inquired Sikes, 
suspiciously. “Don’t put on an injured look at the 
question; you’ve done it many a time. Jerk the. 
tinkler.’ 

These words, in plain English, conveyed an injunc- 
tion to ring the bell. It was answered by another 
Jew: younger than Fagin, but nearly as vile and 
repulsive in appearance. 

Bill Sikes merely pointed to the empty measure. 
The Jew, perfectly understanding the hint, retired 
to fill it: previously exchanging a remarkable look 
with Fagin, who raised his eyes for an instant, as if 
in expectation of it, and shook his head in reply; so 
slightly that the action would have been almost 
imperceptible to an observant third person. It was 
lost upon Sikes, who was stooping at the moment to 
tie the boot-lace which the dog had torn. Possibly, 
if he had observed the brief interchange of signals, 
he might have thought that it boded no good to him. 

‘Is anybody here, Barney? inquired Fagin; speak- 
ing, now that Sikes was looking on, without raising 
his eyes from the ground. 

‘Dot a shoul,’ replied Barney; whose words: 
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whether they came from the heart or not: made their 
way through the nose. 

‘Nobody? inquired Fagin, in a tone of surprise: 
which perhaps might mean that Barney was at liberty 
to tell the truth. 

‘Dobody but Biss Dadsy,’ replied Barney. 

‘Nancy!’ exclaimed Sikes. ‘Where? Strike me 
blind, if I don’t honour that ’ere girl, for her native 
talents.’ 

‘She ’s bid havid a plate of boiled beef id the bar,’ 
replied Barney. 

‘Send her here,’ said Sikes, pouring out a glass of 
liquor. ‘Send her here.’ 

Barney looked timidly at Fagin, as if for per- 
mission; the Jew remaining silent, and not lifting his 
‘eyes from the ground, he retired; and presently 
returned, ushering in Nancy; who was decorated with 
the bonnet, apron, basket, and street-door key, com- 
plete. 

“You are on the scent, are you, Nancy? inquired 
Sikes, proffering the glass. 

‘Yes, I am, Bill,’ replied the young lady, disposing 
of its contents; ‘and tired enough of it I am, too. 
The young brat’s been ill and confined to the crib; 
and— 

‘Ah, Nancy, dear!’ said Fagan, looking up. 

Now, whether a peculiar contraction of the Jew’s 
red eye-brows, and a half closing of his deeply-set 
eyes, warned Miss Nancy that she was disposed to be 
too communicative, is not a matter of much impor- 
tance. ‘The fact is all we need care for here; and the 
fact is, that she suddenly checked herself; and with 
several gracious smiles upon Mr. Sikes, turned the 
conversation to other matters. In about ten minutes’ 
time, Mr. Fagin was seized with a fit of coughing; 
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upon. which Nancy pulled her shawl over her 
shoulders, and declared it was time to go. Mr. Sikes, 
finding that he was walking a short part of her way 
himself, expressed his intention of accompanying her; 
they went away together, followed, at a little distant, 
by the dog, who slunk out of a back-yard as soon as 
his master was out of sight. 

The Jew thrust his head out of the room door 
when Sikes had left it; looked after him as he walked 
up the dark passage; shook his clenched fist; muttered 
a deep curse; and then, with a horrible grin, re- 
seated himself at the table; where he was soon deeply 
absorbed in the interesting pages of the Hue-and-Cry. 

Meanwhile, Oliver Twist, little dreaming that he 
was within so very short a distance of the merry old 
gentleman, was on his way to the book-stall. When 
he got into Clerkenwell, he accidently turned down 
a by-street which was not exactly in his way; but not 
discovering his mistake until he had got hali’-way 
down it, and knowing it must lead in the right direc- 
tion, he did not think it worth while to turn back; 
and so marched on, as quickly as he could, with the 
books under his arm. 

He was walking along, thinking how happy and 
contented he ought to feel; and how much he would 
give for only one look at poor little Dick, who, 
starved and beaten, might be weeping bitterly at that 
very moment; when he was startled by a young 
woman screaming out very loud, ‘Oh, my dear 
brother!’ And he had hardly looked up, to see what 
the matter was, when he was stopped by having a 
pair of arms thrown tight round his neck. 

‘Don’t,’ cried Oliver, struggling. ‘Let go of me. 
Who is it? What are you stopping me for? 

The only reply to this, was a great number of loud 
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lamentations from the young woman who had 
embraced him; and who had a little basket and a 
street-door key in her hand. 

‘Oh my gracious!’ said the young woman, ‘I have 
found him! Oh! Oliver! Oliver! Oh you naughty 
boy, to make me suffer such distress on your account! 
Come home, dear, come. Oh, I’ve found him. 
Thank gracious goodness heavins, I’ve found him!’ 
With these incoherent exclamations, the young 
woman burst into another fit of crying, and got so 
dreadfully hysterical, that a couple of women who 
came up at the moment asked a butcher’s boy with 
a shiny head of hair anointed with suet, who was also 
-Jooking on, whether he didn’t think he had better run 
for the doctor. To which, the butcher’s boy: who 
appeared of a lounging, not to say indolent dis- 
position: replied, that he thought not. 

‘Oh, no, no, never mind,’ said the young woman, 
grasping Oliver’s hand; ‘I’m better now. Come 
home directly, you cruel boy! Come!’ 

‘What ’s the matter, ma’am? inquired one of the 
women. 

‘Oh, ma’am,’ replied the young woman, ‘he ran 
away, near a month ago, from his parents, who are 
hard-working and respectable people; and went and 
joined a set of thieves and bad characters; and almost 
broke his mother’s heart.’ 

“Young wretch!’ said one woman. 

‘Go home, do, you little brute,’ said the other. 

‘I am not,’ replied Oliver, greatly alarmed. ‘I 
don’t know her. I haven’t any sister, or father and 
mother either. I’m an orphan; I live at Penton- 
ville.’ 

‘Only hear him, how he braves it out!’ cried the 
young woman. 

‘Why, it’s Nancy!’ exclaimed Oliver; who now 
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saw her face for the first time; and started back, in 
irrepressible astonishment. 

“You see he knows me!’ cried Nancy, appealing to 
the bystanders. ‘He can’t help himself. Make him 
come home, there ’s good people, or he ’II kill his dear 
mother and father, and break my heart!’ 

‘What the devil’s this? said a man, bursting out 
of a beer-shop, with a white dog at his heels; ‘young 
Oliver! Come home to your poor mother, you 
young dog! Come home directly.’ 

‘I don’t belong to them. I don’t know them. 
Help! help! cried Oliver, struggling in the man’s 
powerful grasp. 

‘Help? repeated the man. ‘Yes; Ill help you, 
you young rascal! What books are these? You ’ve 
been a stealing ’em, have you? Give ’em here.’ 
With these words, the man tore the volumes from his 
grasp, and struck him on the head. 

“That ’s right! cried a looker-on, from a garret- 
window. “That’s the only way of bringing him to 
his senses!’ 

‘To be sure!’ cried a sleepy-faced carpenter, casting 
an approving look at the garret-window. 

‘It 1] do him good!’ said the two women. 

‘And he shall have it, too!’ rejoined the man, ad- 
ministering another blow, and seizing Oliver by the 
collar. ‘Come on, you young villam! Here, Bull’s- 
eye, mind him, boy! Mind him! 

Weak with recent illness; stupefied by the blows 
and the suddenness of the attack; terrified by the 
fierce growling of the dog, and the brutality of the 
man; overpowered by the conviction of the bystanders 
that he really was the hardened little wretch he was 
described to be; what could one poor child do! 
Darkness had set in; it was a low neighbourhood; no 
help was near; resistance was useless. In another 
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moment he was dragged into a labyrinth of dark 
narrow courts, and was forced along them at a pace 
which rendered the few cries he dared to give utter- 
ance to, unintelligible. It was of little moment, 
indeed, whether they were intelligible or no; for there 
was nobody to care for them, had they been ever 
so plain. 
# # # “ # * 3 


The gas-lamps were lighted; Mrs. Bedwin was 
waiting anxiously: at the open door; the servant had 
run up the street twenty times to see if there were any 
traces of Oliver; and still the two old gentlemen sat, 
perseveringly, in the dark parlour, with the watch 
between them. 


CHAPTER XVI 


RELATES WHAT BECAME OF OLIVER TWIST, AFTER HE 
HAD BEEN CLAIMED BY NANCY 


THE narrow streets and courts, at length, terminated 
in a large open space; scattered about which, were 
pens for beasts, and other indications of a cattle- 
market. Sikes slackened his pace when they reached 
this spot: the girl being quite unable to support any 
longer, the rapid rate at which they had _ hitherto 
walked. ‘Turning to Oliver, he roughly commanded 
him to take hold of Nancy’s hand. 

“Do you hear? growled Sikes, as Oliver hesitated, 
and looked round. 

They were in a dark corner, quite out of the track 
of passengers. Oliver saw, but too plainly, that 
resistance would be of no avail. He held out his 
hand, which Nancy clasped tight in hers. 
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‘Give me the other,’ said Sikes, seizing Oliver’s 
unoccupied hand. ‘Here, Bull’s-Eye!’ 

The dog looked up, and growled. 

See here, boy! said Sikes, putting his other hand 
to Oliver’s throat; ‘if he speaks ever so soft a word, 
hold him! D’ ye mind! 

The dog growled again; and licking his lips, eyed 
Oliver as if he were anxious to attach himself to his 
windpipe without delay. | 

‘He’s as willing as a Christian, strike me blind if 
he isn’t! said Sikes, regarding the animal with a kind 
of grim and ferocious approval. ‘Now, you know 
what you ’ve got to expect, master, so call away as 
quick as you like; the dog will soon stop that game. 
Get on, young ’un!’ 

Bull’s-eye wagged his tail in acknowledgment of 
this unusually endearing form of speech; and, giving 
vent to another admonitory growl for the benefit of 
Oliver, led the way onward. 

It was Smithfield that they were crossing, although 
it might have been Grosvenor Square, for anything 
Oliver knew to the contrary. The night was dark 
and foggy. The lights in the shops could scarcely 
struggle through the heavy mist, which thickened 
every moment and shrouded the streets and houses 
in gloom; rendering the strange place still stranger 
in Oliver’s eyes; and making his uncertainty the 
more dismal and depressing. 

They had hurried on a few paces, when a deep 
churchbell struck the hour. With its first stroke, his 
two conductors stopped, and turned their heads in the 
direction whence the sound proceeded. 

‘Eight o’clock, Bill,’ said Nancy, when the bell 
ceased. 

‘What’s the good of telling me that; I can hear it, 
can’t I! replied Sikes. 
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‘I. wonder whether they can hear it,’ said Nancy. 

‘Of course they can,’ replied Sikes. ‘It was 
Bartlemy time when I was shopped; and there warn’t 
a penny trumpet in the fair, as I couldn’t hear the 
squeaking on. Arter I was locked up for the night, 
the row and din outside made the thundering old 
jail so silent, that I could almost have beat my brains 
out against the iron plates of the door.’ 

‘Poor fellows! said Nancy, who still had her face 
turned towards the quarter in which the bell had 
sounded. ‘Oh,. Bill, such fine young chaps as them!’ 

‘Yes; that’s all you women think of,’ answered 
Sikes. ‘Fine young chaps! Well, they ’re as good 
as dead, so it don’t much matter.’ 

With this consolation, Mr. Sikes appeared to 
repress a rising tendency to jealousy, and, clasping 
Oliver’s wrist more firmly, told him to step out again. 

‘Wait a minute! said the girl: ‘I wouldn’t hurry 
by, if it was you that was coming out to be hung, the 
next time eight o’clock struck, Bill. I ’d walk round 
and round the place till I dropped, if the snow was 
on the ground, and I hadn’t a shaw] to cover me.’ 

‘And what good would that do? inquired the 
unsentimental Mr. Sikes. ‘Unless you could pitch 
over a file and twenty yards of good stout rope, you 
might as well be walking fifty mile off, or not walk- 
ing at all, for all the good it would do me. Come on, 
and don’t stand preaching there.’ __ 

The girl burst into a laugh; drew her shawl more 
closely round her; and they walked away. But 
Oliver felt her hand tremble, and, looking up in her 
face as they passed a gas-lamp, saw that it had 
turned a deadly white. 

They walked on, by little-frequented and dirty 
ways, for a full half-hour: meeting very few people, 
and those appearing from their looks to hold much 
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the same position in society as Mr. Sikes himself. 
At length they turned into a very filthy narrow street, 
nearly full of old-clothes shops; the dog running 
forward, as if conscious that there was no further 
occasion for his keeping on guard, stopped before the 
door of a shop that was closed and apparently un- 
tenanted; the house was in a ruinous condition, and on 
the door was nailed a board, intimating that it was to 
let: which looked as if it had hung there for many 
years. 

‘All right,’ cried Sikes, glancing cautiously about. 

Nancy stooped below the shutters, and Oliver heard 
the sound of a bell. They crossed to the opposite 
side of the street, and stood for a few moments under 
a lamp. A noise, as if a sash window were gently 
raised, was heard; and soon afterwards the door 
softly opened. Mr. Sikes then seized the terrified 
boy by the collar with very little ceremony; and all 
three were quickly inside the house. 

The passage was perfectly dark. They waited, 
while the person who: had let them in, chained and 
barred the door. 

‘Anybody here?’ inquired Sikes. 

‘No,’ replied a voice, which Oliver thought he had 
heard before. 

‘Is the old ’un here? asked the robber. 

‘Yes,’ replied the voice; ‘and precious down in the 
mouth he has been. Won't he be glad to see you? 
Oh, no!’ 

The style of this reply, as well as the voice which 
delivered it, seemed familiar to Oliver’s ears: but it 
was impossible to distinguish even the form of the 
speaker in the darkness. 

‘Let’s have a glim,’ said Sikes, ‘or we shall go 
breaking our necks, or treading on the dog. Look 
after your legs if you do!’ 
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‘Stand still a moment, and I ’ll get you one,’ replied 
the voice. The receding footsteps of the speaker 
were heard; and, in another minute, the form of Mr. 
John Dawkins, otherwise the Artful Dodger, 
appeared. He bore in his right hand a tallow candle 
stuck in the end of a cleft stick. 

The young gentleman did not stop to bestow any 
other mark of recognition upon Oliver than a 
humorous grin; but, turning away, beckoned the 
visitors to follow him down a flight of stairs. ‘They 
crossed an empty kitchen; and, opening the door of 
a low earthy-smelling room, which seemed to have 
been built in a small back-yard, were received with 
a shout of laughter. 

‘Oh, my wig, my wig! cried Master Charles Bates, 
from whose lungs the laughter had proceeded: ‘here 
he is! oh, cry, here he is! Oh, Fagin, look at him! 
Fagin, do look at him! I can’t bear it; it is such a 
jolly game, I can’t bear it. Hold me, somebody, 
while I laugh it out.’ 

With this irrepressible ebullition of mirth, Master 
Bates laid himself flat on the floor: and kicked con- 
vulsively for five minutes, in an ecstasy of facetious 
joy. Then jumping to his feet, he snatched the cleft 
stick from the Dodgers; and, advancing to Oliver, 
viewed him round and round; while the Jew, taking 
off his nightcap, made a great number of low bows 
to the bewildered boy. The Artful, meantime, who 
was of a rather saturnine disposition, and seldom gave 
way to merriment when it interfered with business, 
rifled Oliver’s pockets with steady assiduity. 

‘Look at his togs, Fagin! said Charley, putting the 
light so close to his new jacket as nearly to set him 
on fire. ‘Look at his togs! Superfine cloth, and the 
heavy swell cut! Oh, my eye, what a game! And 
his books, too! Nothing but a gentleman, Fagin! 
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‘Delighted to see you looking so well, my dear,’ 
said the Jew, bowing with mock humility. ‘The Art- 
ful shall give you another suit, my dear, for fear you 
should spoil that Sunday one. Why didn’t you 
write, my dear, and say you were coming? We’d 
have got something warm for supper.’ 

At this, Master Bates roared again: so loud, that 
Fagin himself relaxed, and even the Dodger smiled; 
but as the Artful drew forth the five-pound note at 
that instant, it is doubtful whether the sally of the 
discovery awakened his merriment. 

‘Hallo, what ’s that” inquired Sikes, stepping for- 
ward as the Jew seized the note. ‘That’s mine, 
Fagin.’ 

‘No, no, my dear,’ said the Jew. ‘Mine, Bill, mine. 
You shall have the books.’ 

‘If that ain’t mine!’ said Bill Sikes, putting on his 
hat with a determined air; ‘mine and Nancy’s that is; 
I'll take the boy back again.’ 

The Jew started. Oliver started too, though from 
a very different cause; for he hoped that the dispute 
might really end in his being taken back. 

‘Come! Hand over, will you? said Sikes. 

‘This is hardly fair, Bill; hardly fair, is it, Nancy? 
inquired the Jew. 

‘Fair, or not fair,’ retorted Sikes, ‘hand over, I tell 
you! Do you think Nancy and me has got nothing 
else to do with our precious time but to spend it in 
scouting arter, and kidnapping, every young boy as 
gets grabbed through you? Give it here, you avari- 
cious old skeleton, give it here!’ 

With this gentle remonstrance, Mr. Sikes plucked 
the note from between the Jew’s finger and thumb; 
and looking the old man coolly in the face, folded it 
up small, and tied it in his neckerchief. 

‘That’s for our share of the trouble,’ said Sikes; 
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‘and not half enough, neither. You may keep the 
books, if you ’re fond of reading. If you ain’t, sell 
“em.” 

‘They ’re very pretty,’ said Charley Bates: who, 
with sundry grimaces, had been affecting to read one 
of the volumes in question: ‘beautiful writing, isn’t 
it, Oliver? At sight of the dismayed look with 
which Oliver regarded his tormentors, Master Bates, 
who was blessed with a lively sense of the ludicrous, _ 
fell into another ecstasy, more boisterous than the 
first. 

‘They belong to the old gentleman,’ said Oliver, 
wringing his hands; ‘to the good, kind, old gentle- 
man who took me into his house, and had me nursed, 
when I was near dying of the fever. Oh, pray send 
them back; send him back the books and money. 
Keep me here all my life long; but pray, pray send 
them back. He'll think I stole them; the old lady: 
all of them who were so kind to me: will think I stole 
them. Oh, do have mercy upon me, and send them 
back?!’ 

With those words, which were uttered with all the 
energy of passionate grief, Oliver fell upon his knees 
at the Jew’s feet; and beat his hands together, in 
perfect desperation. 

“The boy ’s right,’ remarked Fagin, looking covertly 
round, and knitting his shaggy eyebrows into a hard 
knot. ‘You ’re right, Oliver, you ’re right; they will 
think you have stolen ’em. Ha! ha!’ chuckled the 
Jew, rubbing his hands; ‘it couldn’t have happened 
better, if we had chosen our tinie!’ 

‘Of course it couldn’t, replied Sikes; ‘I know’d 
that, directly I see him coming through Clerkenwell, 
with the books under his arm. It’s all right enough. 
They ’re soft-hearted psalm-singers, or they wouldn’t 
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have taken him in at all; and they ‘Il ask no questions 
after him, fear they should be obliged to prosecute, 
and so get him lagged. He’s safe enough.’ 

Oliver had looked from one to the other, while 
these words were being spoken, as if he were be- 
wildered, and could scarcely understand what passed; 
but when Bill Sikes concluded, he jumped suddenly 
to his feet, and tore wildly from the room: uttering 
shrieks for help, which made the bare old house echo 
to the roof. 

‘Keep back the dog, Bill!’ cried Nancy, springing 
before the door, and closing it, as the Jew and his 
two pupils darted out in pursuit. ‘Keep back the 
dog; he ’ll tear the boy to pieces.’ 

‘Serve him right! cried Sikes, struggling to dis- 
engage himself from the girl’s grasp. ‘Stand off 
from me, or I ll split your head against the wall.’ 

‘I don’t care for that, Bill, I don’t care for that,’ 
screamed the girl, struggling violently with the man. 
‘the child shan’t be torn down by the dog, unless you 
kill me first.’ 

‘Shan’t he!’ said Sikes, setting his teeth. ‘I I} soon 
do that, if you don’t keep off.’ 

The housebreaker flung the girl from him to the 
further end of the room, just as the Jew and the two 
boys returned, dragging Oliver among them. 

‘What’s the matter here! said Fagin, looking 
round. 

‘The girl’s gone mad, I think,’ replied Sikes, 
savagely. 

‘No, she hasn’t,’ said Nancy, pale and breathless 
from the scuffle; ‘no, she hasn’t, Fagin; don’t think 
it.’ 

‘Then keep quiet, will you? said the Jew, with a 
threatening look. . 
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‘No, I won’t do that, neither, replied Nancy, 
speaking very loud. ‘Come! What do you think of 
that? 

Mr. Fagin was sufficiently well acquainted with the 
manners and customs of that particular species of 
humanity to which Nancy belonged, to feel tolerably 
certain that it would be rather unsafe to prolong any 
conversation with her, at present. With the view of 
diverting the attention of the company, he turned to 
Oliver. 

‘So you wanted to get away, my dear, did you? 
said the Jew, taking up a jagged and knotted club 
which law in a corner of the fireplace; “eh? 

Oliver made no reply. But he watched the Jew’s 
motions, and breathed quickly. 

‘Wanted to get assistance; called for the police; 
did you? sneered the Jew, catching the boy by the 
arm. ‘We’ll cure you of that, my young master.’ 

The Jew inflicted a smart blow on Oliver’s shoul- 
ders with the club; and was raising it for a second, 
when the girl, rushing forward, wrested it from his 
hand. She flung it into the fire, with a force that 
brought some of the glowing coals whirling out into 
the room. 

‘I won’t stand by and see it done, Fagin,’ cried the 
girl, “You’ve got the boy, and what more would 
you have?—Let him be—let him be—or [I shall put 
that mark on some of you, that will bring me to the 
gallows before my time.’ 

The girl stamped her foot violently on the floor as 
she vented this threat; and with her lips compressed, 
and her hands clenched, looked alternately at the Jew 
and the other robber: her face quite colourless from 
the passion of rage into which she had gradually 
worked herself. 

‘Why, Nancy! said the Jew, in a soothing tone; 
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after a pause, during which he and Mr. Sikes had 
stared at one another in a disconcerted manner; ‘you 
—you ’re more clever than ever to-night. Ha! ha! 
my dear, you are acting beautifully.’ 

‘Am I! said the girl. “Take care I don’t overdo 
it. You will be the worse for it, Fagin, if I do; and 
so I tell you in good time to keep clear of me.’ 

There is something about a roused woman: espe- 
cially if she add to all her other strong passions, the 
fierce impulses of recklessness and despair: which 
few men like to provoke. The Jew saw that it would 
be hopeless to affect any further mistake regarding 
the reality of Miss Nancy’s rage; and, shrinking in- 
voluntarily back a few paces, cast a glance, half im- 
ploring and half cowardly, at Sikes: as if to hint that 
he was the fittest person-to pursue the dialogue. 

Mr. Sikes, thus mutely appealed to; and possibly 
feeling his personal pride and influence interested in 
the immediate reduction of Miss Nancy to reason; 
gave utterance to about a couple of score of curses 
and threats, the rapid production of which reflected 
great credit on the fertility of his invention. As 
they produced no visible effect on the object against 
whom they were discharged, however, he resorted to 
more tangible arguments. 

‘What do you mean by this? said Sikes; backing 
the inquiry with a very common imprecation con- 
cerning the most beautiful of human features: which, 
if it were heard above, only once out of every fifty 
thousand times that it is uttered below, would render 
blindness as common a disorder as measles: ‘what do 
you mean by it? Burn my body! Do you know who 
you are, and what you are? l 

‘Oh, yes, I know all about it,’ replied the girl, laugh- 
ing hysterically; and shaking her head from side to 
side, with a poor assumption of indifference. 
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‘Well, then, keep quiet,’ rejoined Sikes, with a 
growl like that he was accustomed to use when ad- 
dressing his dog, ‘or Ill quiet you for a good long 
time to come.’ 

The girl laughed again: even less composedly than 
before; and, darting a hasty look at Sikes, turned her 
face aside, and bit her lip till the blood came. 

‘You ’re a nice one,’ added Sikes, as he surveyed her 
with a contemptuous air, ‘to take up the humane and 
gen—teel side! A pretty subject for the child, as 
you call him, to make a friend of!’ 

‘God Almighty help me, I am!’ cried the girl pas- 
sionately; ‘and I wish I had been struck dead in the 
street, or had changed piaces with them we passed so 
near to-night, before I had lent a hand in bringing 
him here. He’s a thief, a liar, a devil, all that’s bad, 
from this night forth. Isn’t that enough for the old 
wretch, without blows?’ 

‘Come, come, Sikes,’ said the Jew appealing to him 
in a remonstratory tone, and motioning towards the 
boys, who were eagerly attentive to all that passed; 
‘we must have civil words; civil words, Bill.’ 

‘Civil words! cried the girl, whose passion was 
frightful to see. ‘Civil words, you villam! Yes, you 
deserve em from me. I thieved for you when I was 
a child not half as old as this! pointing to Oliver. 
‘I have been in the same trade, and in the same serv- 
ice, for twelve years since. Don’t you know it? 
Speak out! Don’t you know it”? 

‘Well, well,’ replied the Jew, with an attempt at 
pacification; ‘and, if you have, it’s your living! 

‘Aye, it is! returned the girl; not speaking, but 
pouring out the words in one continuous and vehe- 
ment scream. ‘It is my living; and the cold, wet, 
dirty streets are my home; and you ’re the wretch that 
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drove me to them long ago, and that ’ll keep me there, 
day and night, day and night, till I die!’ 

‘I shall do you a mischief! interposed the Jew, 
goaded by these reproaches; ‘a mischief worse than 
that, if you say much more!’ 

The girl said nothing more; but, tearing her hair 
and dress in a transport of passion, made such a rush 
at the Jew as would probably have left signal marks 
of her revenge upon him, had not her wrists been 
seized by Sikes at the right moment; upon which, she 
made a few ineffectual struggles, and fainted. 

‘She ’s all right now,’ said Sikes, laying her down 
in a corner. “She’s uncommon strong in the arms, 
when she’s up in this way.’ 

The Jew wiped his forehead: and smiled, as if it 
were a relief to have the disturbance over; but neither 
he, nor Sikes, nor the dog, nor the boys, seemed to 
consider it in any other light than a common occur- 
rence incidental to business. 

‘It’s the worst of having to do with women,’ said 
the Jew, replacing his club; ‘but they ’re clever, and 
we can’t get on, in our line, without ’em. Charley, 
show Oliver to bed.’ . 

‘I suppose he ’d better not wear his best clothes to- 
morrow, Fagin, had he? inquired Charley Bates. 

‘Certainly not,’ replied the Jew, reciprocating the 
grin with which Charley put the question. 

Master Bates, apparently much delighted with his 
commission, took the cleft stick: and led Oliver into 
an adjacent kitchen, where there were two or three 
of the beds on which he had slept before; and here, 
with many uncontrollable bursts of laughter, he pro- 
duced the indentical old suit of clothes which Oliver 
had so much congratulated himself upon leaving off 
-at Mr. Brownlow’s; and the accidental display of 
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which, to Fagin, by the Jew who purchased them, had 
been the very first clue received, of his whereabout. 

‘Put off the smart ones,’ said Charley, ‘and I'll 
give ’em to Fagin to take care of. What fun it is! 

Poor Oliver unwillingly complied. Master Bates 
rolling up the new clothes under his arm, departed 
from the room, leaving Oliver in the dark, and lock- 
ing the door behind him. 

The noise of Charley’s laughter, and the voice of 
Miss Betsy, who opportunely arrived to throw water 
over her friend, and perform other feminine offices 
for the promotion of her recovery, might have kept 
many people awake under more happy circumstances 
than those in which Oliver was placed. But he was 
sick and weary; and he soon fell sound asleep. 


CHAPTER XVII 


OLIVER’S DESTINY CONTINUING UNPROPITIOUS, BRINGS 
A GREAT MAN TO LONDON TO INJURE HIS REPUTA- 
TION 


Ir is the custom on the stage, in all good murderous 
melodramas, to present the tragic and the comic 
scenes, in as regular alternation, as the layers of red 
and white in a side of streaky bacon. The hero sinks 
upon his straw bed, weighed down by fetters and 
misfortunes; in the next scene, his faithful but un- 
conscious squire regales the audience with a comic 
song. We behold, with throbbing bosoms, the heroine 
in the grasp of a proud and ruthless baron: her 
virtue and her life alike in danger, drawing forth 
her dagger to preserve the one at the cost of the 
other; and just as our expectations are wrought up 
to the highest pitch, a whistle is heard, and we are 
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straightway transported to the great hall of the castle: 
where a grey-headed seneschal sings a funny chorus 
with a funnier body of vassals, who are free of all 
sorts of places, from church vaults to palaces, and 
roam about in company, carolling perpetually. 

Such changes appear absurd; but they are not so 
unnatural as they would seem at first sight. The 
transitions in real life from well-spread boards to 
death-beds, and from mourning-weeds to holiday gar- 
ments, are not a whit less startling; only, there, we 
are busy actors, instead of passive lookers-on, which 
makes a vast difference. The actors in the mimic 
life of the theatre, are blind to violent transitions and 
abrupt impulses of passion or feeling, which, pre- 
sented before the eyes of mere spectators, are at once 
condemned as outrageous and preposterous. 

As sudden shiftings of the scene, and rapid changes 
of time and place, are not only sanctioned in books by 
long usage, but are by many considered as the great 
art of authorship: an author’s skill in his craft being, 
by such critics, chiefly estimated with relation to the 
dilemmas in which he leaves his characters at the end 
of every chapter: this brief introduction to the present 
one may perhaps be deemed unnecessary. If so, let 
it be considered a delicate intimation on the part of 
the historian that he is going back to the town in 
which Oliver Twist was born; the reader taking it for 
granted that there are good and substantial reasons 
for making the journey, or he would not be invited to 
proceed upon such an expedition. 

Mr. Bumble emerged at early morning from the 
workhouse-gate, and walked with portly carriage and 
commanding steps, up the High Street. He was in 
the full bloom and pride of beadlehood; his cocked 
hat and coat were dazzling in the morning sun; he 
clutched his cane with the vigorous tenacity of health 
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and power. Mr. Bumble always carried his head 
high; but this morning it was higher than usual. 
There was an abstraction in his eye, an elevation in 
his air, which might have warned an observant 
stranger that thoughts were passing in the beadle’s 
mind, too great for utterance. 

Mr. Bumble stopped not to converse with the small 
shopkeepers and others who spoke to him, deferen- 
tially, as he passed along. He merely returned their 
salutations with a wave of his hand, and relaxed not in 
his dignified pace, until he reached the farm where 
Mrs. Mann tended the infant paupers with parochial 
care. 

‘Drat that beadle! said Mrs. Mann, hearing the 
well-known shaking at the garden-gate. ‘If it isn’t 
him at this time in the morning! Lauk, Mr. Bumble, 
only think of its bemg you! Well, dear me, it is a 
pleasure, this is! Come into the parlour, sir, please.’ 

The first sentence was addressed to Susan; and the 
exclamations of delight were uttered to Mr. Bumble: 
as the good lady unlocked the garden-gate: and 
showed him, with great attention and respect, into the 
house. 

‘Mrs. Mann,’ said Mr. Bumble; not sitting upon, or 
dropping himself into a seat, as any common jack- 
anapes would: but letting himself gradually and 
slowly down into a chair; ‘Mrs. Mann, ma’am, good 
morning.’ 

‘Well, and good morning to you, sir,’ replied Mrs. 
Mann, with many smiles; ‘and hoping you find your- 
self well, sir! 

‘So-so, Mrs. Mann,’ replied the beadle. ‘A po- 
rochial life is not a bed of roses, Mrs. Mann.’ 

‘Ah, that it isn’t indeed, Mr. Bumble,’ rejoined 
the lady. And all the infant paupers might have 
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chorussed the rejoinder with great propriety, if they 
had heard it. 

‘A porochial life, ma’am,’ continued Mr. Bumble, 
striking the table with his cane, ‘is a life of worrit, 
and vexation, and hardihood; but all public characters, 
as | may say, must suffer prosecution.’ 

Mrs. Mann, not very well knowing what the beadle 
meant, raised her hands with a look of sympathy, and 
sighed. 

‘Ah! You may well sigh, Mrs. Mann!’ said: the 
beadle. 

Finding she had done right, Mrs. Mann sighed 
again: evidently to the satisfaction of the public char- 
acter: who, repressing a complacent smile by looking 
sternly at his cocked hat, said, 

‘Mrs. Mann, I am going to London.’ 

‘Lauk, Mr. Bumble! cried Mrs. Mann, starting 
back. 

“To London, ma’am,’ resumed the inflexible beadle, 
‘by coach. I and two paupers, Mrs. Mann! A legal 
action is a coming on, about a settlement; and the 
board has appointed me—me, Mrs. Mann—to depose 
to the matter before the quarter-sessions at Clerkin- 
well. And I very much question,’ added Mr. 
Bumble, drawing himself up, ‘whether the Clerkin- 
well Sessions will not find themselves in the wrong 
box before they have done with me.’ 

‘Oh! you mustn’t be too hard upon them, sir,’ said 
Mrs. Mann, coaxingly. 

‘The Clerkinwell Sessions have brought it upon 
themselves, ma’am,’ replied Mr. Bumble; ‘and if the 
Clerkinwell Sessions find that they come off rather 
worse than they expected, the Clerkinwell Sessions 
have only themselves to thank.’ 

There was so much determination and depth of 
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purpose about the menacing manner in which Mr. 
Bumble delivered himself of these words, that Mrs. 
Mann appeared quite awed by them. At length she 
said, 

‘You ’re going by coach, sir? I thought it was 
always usual to send them paupers in carts.’ 

‘That ’s when they ’re ill, Mrs. Mann,’ said the 
beadle. ‘We put the sick paupers into open carts in 
the rainy weather, to prevent their taking cold.’ 

‘Oh? said Mrs. Mann. 

“The opposition coach contracts for these two; and 
takes them cheap,’ said Mr. Bumble. ‘They are both 
in a very low state, and we find it would come two 
pound cheaper to move ’em than to bury ’em—that 
is, if we can throw ’em upon another parish, which 
I think we shall be able to do, if they don’t die upon 
the road to spite us. Ha! ha! ha! 

When Mr. Bumble had laughed a little while, his 
eyes again encountered the cocked hat; and he became 
grave. 

‘We are forgetting business, ma’am,’ said the 
beadle; ‘here is your porochial stipend for the month.’ 

Mr. Bumble produced some silver money rolled-up 
in paper, from his pocket-book; and requested a re- 
ceipt: which Mrs. Mann wrote. 

‘It’s very much blotted, sir,’ said the farmer of in- 
fants; ‘but it’s formal enough, I dare say. Thank 
you, Mr. Bumble, sir, I am very much obliged to 
you, I’m sure.’ 

Mr. Bumble nodded, blandly, in acknowledgment 
of Mrs. Mann’s curtsey; and inquired how the chil- 
dren were. 

‘Bless their dear little hearts! said Mrs. Mann with 
emotion, ‘they ’re as well as can be, the dears! Of 
course, except the two that died last week. And little 
Dick,’ | 
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‘Isn’t that boy no better? inquired Mr. Bumble. 

Mrs. Mann shook her head. 

‘He ’s a ill-conditioned, wicious, bad-disposed_po- 
pier child that,’ said Mr. Bumble angrily. ‘Where 
is he? 

‘I’ bring him to you in one minute, sir,’ replied 
Mrs. Mann. ‘Here, you Dick!’ 

After some calling, Dick was discovered. Having 
had his face put under the pump, and dried upon 
Mrs. Mann’s gown, he was led into the awful presence 
of Mr. Bumble, the beadle. 

The child was pale and thin; his cheeks were 
sunken; and his eyes large and bright. The scanty 
parish dress, the livery of his misery, hung loosely 
on his feeble body; and his young limbs had wasted 
away, like those of an old man. 

Such was the little being who stood trembling be- 
neath Mr. Bumble’s glance; not daring to lift his eyes 
from the floor; and dreading even to hear the beadle’s 
voice. 

‘Can't you look at the gentleman, you obstinate 
boy? said Mrs. Mann. 

The child meekly raised his eyes, and encountered 
those of Mr. Bumble. 

‘What’s the matter with you, porochial Dick” in- 
quired Mr. Bumble, with well-timed jocularity. 

‘Nothing, sir,’ replied the child faintly. 

‘I should think not,’ said Mrs. Mann, who had of 
course laughed very much at Mr. Bumble’s humour. 
‘You want for nothing, I’m sure.’ 

‘I should like—’ faltered the child. 

‘Heyday! interposed Mrs. Mann, ‘I suppose 
you ’re going to say that you do want for something, 
now? Why, you little wretch— i. 

‘Stop, Mrs. Mann, stop! said the beadle, raising 
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his hand with a show of authority. ‘Like what, sir, 
eh?’ 

‘I should like,’ faltered the child, ‘if somebody that 
can write, would put a few words down for me on 
a piece of paper, and fold it up and seal it, and keep 
it for me, after I am laid in the ground.’ 

‘Why, what does the boy mean?’ exclaimed Mr. 
Bumble, on whom the earnest manner and wan aspect 
of the child had made some impression: accustomed 
as he was to such things. ‘What do you mean, sir? 

‘I should like,’ said the child, ‘to leave my dear love 
to poor Oliver Twist; and to let him know how often 
I have sat by myself and cried to think of his wander- 
ing about in the dark nights with nobody to help him. 
And I should like to tell him,’ said the child pressing 
his small hands together, and speaking with great 
fervour, ‘that I was glad to die when I was very 
young; for, perhaps, if I had lived to be a man, and 
had grown old, my little sister who is in Heaven, 
might forget me, or be unlike me; and it would be so 
much happier if we were both children there together.’ 

Mr. Bumble surveyed the little speaker, from head 
to foot, with indescribable astonishment; and, turning 
to his companion, said, “They ’re all in one story, Mrs. 
Mann. ‘That out-dacious Oliver had demogalized 
them all! 

‘I couldn’t have believed it sir! said Mrs. Mann, 
holding up her hands, and looking malignantly at 
Dick. ‘I never see such a hardened little wretch? 

‘Take him away, ma’am! said Mr. Bumble im- 
periously. ‘This must be stated to the board, Mrs. 
Mann.’ 

‘I hope the gentlemen will understand that it isn’t 
a fault, sir? said Mrs. Mann, whimpering’ pathetic- 
ally. 
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“They shall understand that, ma’am; they shall be 
acquainted with the true state of the case,’ said Mr. 
Bumble. “There; take him away, I can’t bear the 
sight on him.’ 

Dick was immediately taken away, and locked up 
im the coal-cellar. Mr. Bumble shortly afterwards 
took himself off, to prepare for his journey. 

At six o’clock next morning, Mr. Bumble: having 
exchanged his cocked hat for a round one, and encased 
his person in a blue great-coat with a cape to it: took 
his place on the outside of the coach, accompanied by 
the criminals whose settlement was disputed; with 
whom, in due course of time, he arrived in London. 
He experienced no other crosses on the way, than 
those which originated in the perverse behaviour of 
the two paupers, who persisted in shivering, and com- 
plaining of the cold, in a manner which, Mr. Bumble 
declared, caused his teeth to chatter in his head, and 
made him feel quite uncomfortable; although he had 
a great-coat on. 

Having disposed of these evil-minded persons for 
the night, Mr. Bumble sat himself down in the house 
at which the coach stopped; and took a temperate 
dinner of steaks, oyster sauce, and porter. Putting 
a glass of hot gin-and-water on the chimney-piece, he 
drew his chair to the fire; and, with sundry moral 
reflections on the too-prevalent sin of discontent and 
complaining, composed himself to read the paper. 

The very first paragraph upon which Mr. Bumble’s 
eye rested, was the following advertisement. 


‘FIVE GUINEAS REWARD 


‘Whereas a young boy, named Oliver Twist, ab- 
sconded, or was enticed, on Thursday evening last, 
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from his home, at Pentonville; and has not since been 
heard of. The above reward will be paid to any 
person who will give such information as will lead 
to the discovery of the said Oliver Twist, or tend to 
throw any light upon his previous history, in which 
the advertiser is, for many reasons, warmly interested.’ 


And then followed a fuli description of Oliver’s 
dress, person, appearance, and disappearance: with 
the name and address of Mr. Brownlow at full 
length. 

Mr. Bumble opened his eyes; read the advertise- 
ment, slowly and carefully, three several times; and 
in something more than five minutes was on his way 
to Pentonville: having actually, in his excitement, 
left the glass of hot gin-and-water, untasted. 

‘Is Mr. Brownlow at home?’ inquired Mr. Bumble 
of the girl who opened the door. 

To this inquiry the girl returned the not uncom- 
mon, but rather evasive reply of ‘I don’t know; where 
do you come from? 

Mr. Bumble no sooner uttered Oliver’s name, in 
explanation of his errand, than Mrs. Bedwin, who 
had been listening at the parlour door, hastened into 
the passage in a breathless state. 

‘Come in, come in,’ said the old lady: ‘I knew we 
should hear of him. Poor dear! I knew we should! 
I was certain of it. Bless his heart! I said so all 
along.’ 

Having said this, the worthy old lady hurried back 
into the parlour again; and seating herself on a sofa, 
burst into tears. The girl, who was not quite so 
susceptible, had run upstairs meanwhile; and now re- 
turned with a request that Mr. Bumble would follow 
her immediately: which he did. 

He was shown into the little back study, where sat 
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Mr. Brownlow and his friend Mr. Grimwig, with 
decanters and glasses before’ them. The latter 
gentleman at once burst into the exclamation: 

‘A beadle. A parish beadle, or I ’ll eat my head.’ 

‘Pray don’t interrupt just now,’ said Mrs. Brown- 
low. “Take a seat, will you?’ 

Mr. Bumble sat himself down; quite confounded 
by the oddity of Mr. Grimwig’s manner. Mr. 
Brownlow moved the lamp, so as to obtain an unin- 
terrupted view of the beadle’s countenance; and said, 
with a little impatience, 

‘Now, sir, you come in consequence of having seen 
the advertisement? 

“Yes, sir,’ said Mr. Bumble. 

‘And you are a beadle, are you not?” inquired Mr. 
Grimwig. 

‘I am a porochial beadle, gentlemen,’ rejoined Mr. 
Bumble, proudly. 

‘Of course,’ observed Mr. Grimwig aside to his 
friend, ‘I knew he was. A beadle all over!’ 

Mr. Brownlow gently shook his head to impose 
silence on his friend, and resumed: 

‘Do you know where this poor boy is now?’ 

‘No more than nobody,’ replied Mr. Bumble. 

‘Well, what do you know of him” inquired the old 
gentleman. ‘Speak out, my friend, if you have any- 
thing to say. What do you know of him? 

‘You don’t happen to know any good of him, do 
you?’ said Mr. Grimwig, caustically; after an at- 
tentive perusal of Mr. Bumble’s features. 

Mr. Bumble, catching at the inquiry very quickly, 
shook his head with portentous solemnity. 

‘You see?’ said Mr. Grimwig, looking triumphantly 
at Mr. Brownlow. 

Mr. Brownlow looked apprehensively at Mr. 
Bumble’s. pursed-up countenance; and requested him 
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to communicate what he knew regarding Oliver, in 
as few words as possible. 

Mr. Bumble put down his hat; unbuttoned his coat; 
folded his arms; inclined his head in a retrospective 
manner; and, after a few moments’ reflection, com- 
menced his story. 

It would be tedious if given in the beadle’s words: 
occupying, as it did, some twenty minutes in the 
telling; but the sum and substance of it was, That 
Oliver was a foundling, born of low and vicious 
parents. That he had, from his birth, displayed no 
better qualities than treachery, ingratitude, and mal- 
ice. That he had terminated his brief career in the 
place of his birth, by making a sanguinary and cow- 
ardly attack on an unoffending lad, and running 
away in the night-time from his master’s house. In 
proof of his really being the person he represented 
himself, Mr. Bumble laid upon the table the papers 
he had brought to town. Folding his arms again, 
he then awaited Mr. Brownlow’s observations. 

‘I fear it is all too true,’ said the old gentleman 
sorrowfully, after looking over the papers. “This is 
not much for your intelligence; but I would gladly 
have given you treble the money, if it had been 
favourable to the boy.’ 

It is not improbable that if Mr. Bumble had been 
possessed of this information at an earlier period of 
the interview, he might have imparted a very different 
colouring to his little history. It was too late to do 
it now, however; so he shook his head gravely, and, 
pocketing the five guineas, withdrew. 

Mr. Brownlow paced the room to and fro for some 
minutes; evidently so much disturbed by the beadle’s 
tale, that even Mr. Grimwig forbore to vex him 
further. 


At length he stopped, and rang the bell violently, 
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‘Mrs. Bedwin,’ said Mr. Brownlow, when the 
housekeeper appeared; ‘that boy, Oliver, is an .im- 
postor.’ 

‘It can’t be, sir. It cannot be,’ said the old lady 
energetically. 

‘I tell you he is,’ retorted the old gentleman. 
“What do you mean by can’t be? We have just heard 
a full account of him from his birth; and he has been 
a thorough-paced little villain, all his life.’ 

‘I never will believe it, sir,’ replied the old lady, 
firmly. “Never! 

‘You old women never believe anything but quack- 
doctors, and lying story-books,’ growled Mr. Grim- 
wig. ‘I knew it all along. Why didn’t you take my 
advise in the beginning; you would if he hadn’t had 
a fever, I suppose, eh? He was interesting, wasn’t 
he? Interesting! Bah! And Mr. Grimwig poked 
the fire with a flourish. 

‘He was a dear, grateful, gentle child, sir,’ retorted 
Mrs. Bedwin, indignantly. ‘I know what children 
are, sir; and have done these forty years; and people 
who can’t say the same, shouldn’t say anything about 
them. 'That’s my opinion! 

This was a hard hit at Mr. Grimwig, who was a 
bachelor. As it extorted nothing from that gentle- 
man but a smile, the old lady tossed her head, and 
smoothed down her apron preparatory to another 
speech, when she was stopped by Mr. Brownlow. 

‘Silence! said the old gentleman, feigning an anger 
he was far from feeling. ‘Never let me hear the 
boy’s name again. I rang to tell you that. Never. 
Never, on any pretence, mind! You may leave the 
room, Mrs. Bedwin. Remember! I am in earnest.’ 

There were sad hearts at Mr. Brownlow’s that 
night. ' 

Oliver’s heart sank within him, when he thought of 
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his good kind friends; it was well for him that he 
could not know what they had heard, or it might 
have broken outright. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


HOW OLIVER PASSED HIS TIME IN THE IMPROVING 
SOCIETY OF HIS REPUTABLE FRIENDS 


Axsourt noon next day, when the Dodger and Master 
Bates had gone out to pursue their customary avoca- 
tions, Mr. Fagin took the opportunity of reading 
Oliver a long lecture on the crying sin of ingratitude; 
of which he clearly demonstrated he had been guilty, 
to no ordinary extent, in wilfully absenting himself 
from the society of his anxious friends; and, still 
more, in endeavouring to escape from them after so 
much trouble and expense had been incurred in his 
recovery. Mr. Fagin laid great stress on the fact 
of his having taken Oliver in, and cherished him, 
when, without his timely aid, he might have perished 
with hunger; and he related the dismal and affecting 
history of a young lad whom, in his philanthropy, he 
had succoured under parallel circumstances, but who, 
proving unworthy of his confidence and evincing a 
desire to communicate with the police, had unfortu- 
nately come to be hanged at the Old Bailey one morn- 
ing. Mr. Fagin did not seek to conceal his share in 
the catastrophe, but lamented with tears in his eyes 
that the wrong-headed and treacherous behaviour of 
the young person in question, had rendered it neces- 
sary that he should become the victim of certain 
evidence for the crown: which, if it were not precisely 
true, was indispensably necessary for the safety of 
him (Mr. Fagin) and a few select friends. Mr. 
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Fagin concluded by drawing a rather disagreeable 
picture of the discomforts of hanging; and, with 
great friendliness and politeness of manner, ex- 
pressed his anxious hopes that he might never be 
obliged to submit Oliver Twist to that unpleasant 
operation. 

Little Oliver’s blood ran cold, as he listened to the 
Jew’s words, and imperfectly comprehended the dark 
threats conveyed in them. ‘That it was possible even 
for justice itself to confound the innocent with the 
guilty when they were in accidental companionship, 
he knew already; and that deeply-laid plans for the 
destruction of inconveniently knowing or over-com- 
municative persons, had been really devised and car- 
ried out by the old Jew on more occasions than one, he 
thought by no means unlikely, when he recollected the 
general nature of the altercations between that 
gentleman and Mr. Sikes: which seemed to bear 
reference to some foregone conspiracy of the kind. 
As he glanced timidly up, and met the Jew’s search- 
ing look, he felt that his pale face and trembling 
limbs were neither unnoticed nor unrelished by that 
wary old gentleman. 

The Jew, smiling hideously, patted Oliver on the 
head, and said, that if he kept himself quiet, and 
applied himself to business, he saw they would be 
very good friends yet. Then, taking his hat, and 
covering himself with an old patched great-coat, he 
went out, and locked the room-door behind him. 

And so Oliver remained all that day, and for the 
greater part of many subsequent days, seeing nobody, 
between early morning and midnight, and left during 
the long hours to commune with his own thoughts. 
Which, never failing to revert to his kind friends, 
and the opinion they must long ago have formed of 
him, were sad indeed. 
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After the lapse of a week or so, the Jew left the 
room-door unlocked; and he was at liberty to wander 
about the house. 

It was a very dirty place. The rooms upstairs had 
great high wooden chimney-pieces and large doors, 
with panelled walls and cornices to the ceiling; which, 
although they were black with neglect and dust, were 
ornamented in various ways. From all of these 
tokens Oliver concluded that a long time ago, before 
the old Jew was born, it had belonged to better people, 
and had perhaps been quite gay and handsome: dis- 
mal and dreary as it looked now. 

Spiders had built their webs in the angles of the 
walis and ceilings; and sometimes, when Oliver 
walked softly into a room, the mice would scamper 
across the floor, and run back terrified to their holes. 
With these exceptions, there was neither sight nor 
sound of any living thing; and often, when it grew 
dark, and he was tired of wandering from room to 
room, he would crouch in the corner of the passage 
by the street-door, to be as near living people as he 
could; and would remain there, listening and count- 
ing the hours, until the Jew or the boys returned, 

In all the rooms, the mouldering shutters were fast 
closed: the bars which held them were screwed tight 
into the wood; the only light which was admitted, 
stealing its way through round holes at the top: which 
made the rooms more gloomy, and filled them with 
strange shadows. ‘There was a back-garret window 
with rusty bars outside, which had no shutter; and out 
of this, Oliver often gazed with a melancholy face 
for hours together; but nothing was to be descried 
from it but a confused and crowded mass of house- 
tops, blackened chimneys, and gable-ends. Some- 
times, indeed, a grizzly head might be seen, peering 
over the parapet-wall of a distant house: but it was 
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quickly withdrawn again; and as the window of 
Oliver’s observatory was nailed down, and dimmed 
with the rain and smoke of years, it was as much as 
he could do to make out the forms of the different 
objects beyond, without making any attempt to be 
seen or heard,—which he had as much chance of be- 
ing, as if he had lived inside the ball of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 

One afternoon, the Dodger and Master Bates being 
engaged out that evening, the first-named young 
gentleman took it into his head to evince some anxiety 
regarding the decoration of his person (to do him 
justice, this was by no means an habitual weakness 
with him) ; and, with this end and aim, he condescend- 
ingly commanded Oliver to assist him in his toilet, 
straightway. 

Oliver was but too glad to make himself useful; 
too happy to have some faces, however bad, to look 
upon; too desirous to conciliate those about him when 
he could honestly do so; to throw any objection in the 
way of this proposal.. So he at once expressed his 
readiness; and, kneeling on the floor, while the Dod- 
ger sat upon the table so that he could take his foot 
in his lap, he applied himself to a process which Mr. 
Dawkins designated as ‘japanning his trotter-cases.’ 
The phrase, rendered into plain English, signifieth, 
cleaning his boots. 

Whether it was the sense of freedom and independ- 
ence which a rational animal may be supposed to 
feel when he sits on a table in an easy attitude 
smoking a pipe, swinging one leg carelessly to and 
fro, and having his boots cleaned all the time, with- 
out even the past trouble of having taken them off, 
or the prospective misery of putting them on, to 
disturb his reflections; or whether it was the goodness 
of the tobacco that soothed the feelings of the 
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Dodger, or the mildness of the beer that mollified his 
thoughts; he was evidently tinctured, for the nonce, 
with a spice of romance and enthusiasm, foreign to 
his general nature. He looked down on Oliver, with 
a thoughtful countenance, for a brief space; and 
then, raising his head, and heaving a gentle sign, said, 
half in abstraction, and half to Master Bates: 

‘What a pity it is he isn’t a prig!’ 

‘Ah!’ said Master Charles Bates; ‘he don’t know 
what’s good for him.’ 

The Dodger sighed again, and resumed his pipe: as 
did Charley Bates. They both smoked, for some 
seconds, in silence. 

‘I suppose you. don’t even know what a prig is? 
said the Dodger mournfully. 

‘I think I know that,’ replied Oliver, looking up. 
‘It ’s a th—; you ’re one, are you not? inquired Oliver, 
checking himself. 

‘I am,’ replied the Dodger. ‘I’d scorn to be any- 
thing else. Mr. Dawkins gave his hat a ferocious 
cock, after delivering this sentiment, and looked at 
Master Bates, as if to denote that he would feel 
obliged by his saying anything to the contrary. 

‘I am, repeated the Dodger. ‘So’s Charley. 
So’s Fagin. So’s Sikes. So’s Nancy. So’s Bet. 
So we all are, down to the dog. And he’s the 
downiest one of the lot! 

‘And the least given to peaching,’ added Charley 
Bates. 

‘He wouldn’t so much as bark in a witness-box, 
for fear of committing himself; no, not if you tied 
him up in one, and left him there without wittles 
for a fortnight,’ said the Dodger. 

‘Not a bit of it,’ observed Charley. 

‘He’s a rum dog. Don’t he look fierce at any 
strange cove that laughs or sings when he’s in com- 
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pany! pursued the Dodger. ‘Won’t he growl at all, 
when he hears a fiddle playing! And don’t he hate 
other dogs as ain’t of his breed! Oh, no! 

‘He’s an out-and-out Christian,’ said Charley. 

This was merely intended as a tribute to the an- 
imal’s abilities, but it was an appropriate remark in 
another sense, if Master Bates had only known it; 
for there are a good many ladies and gentlemen, 
claiming to be out-and-out Christians, between whom, 
and Mr. Sikes’ dog, there exist strong and singular 
points of resemblance. 

‘Well, well,’ said the Dodger, recurring to the 
point from which they had strayed: with that mind- 
fulness of his profession which influenced all his 
proceedings. ‘This hasn’t got anything to do with 
young Green here.’ 

‘No more it has,’ said Charley. ‘Why don’t you 
put yourself under Fagin, Oliver? 

‘And make your fortun’ out of hand? added the 
Dodger, with a grin. 

‘And so be able to retire on your property, and do 
the gen-teel: as I mean to, in the very next leap-year 
but four that ever comes, and the forty-second 'Tues- 
day in Trinity-week,’ said Charley Bates. 

‘I don’t like it, rejoined Oliver, timidly; ‘I wish 
they would let me go. I-—I—would rather go.’ 

‘And Fagin would rather not! rejoined Charley. 

Oliver knew this too well; but thinking it might . 
be dangerous to express his feelings more openly, he 
only sighed, and went on with his boot-cleaning. 

‘Go! exclaimed the Dodger. ‘Why, where ’s your 
spirit? Don’t you take any pride out of yourself? 
Would you go and be dependent on your friends?’ 

‘Oh, blow that!’ said Master Bates: drawing two or 
three silk handkerchiefs from his pocket, and tossing 
them into a cupboard, ‘that’s too mean; that is.’ 
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‘I couldn’t do it,’ said the Dodger, with an air of 
haughty disgust. 

‘You can leave your friends, though,’ said Oliver 
with a half smile; ‘and let them be punished for what 
you did.’ 

‘That,’ rejoined the Dodger, with a wave of his 
pipe, ‘That was all out of consideration for Fagin, 
’cause the traps know that we work together, and he 
might have got into trouble if we hadn’t made our 
-lucky; that was the move, wasn’t it, Charley? 

Master Bates nodded assent, and would have 
spoken; but the recollection of Oliver’s flight came so 
suddenly upon him, that the smoke he was inhaling 
got entangled with a laugh, and went up into his 
head, and down into his throat: and brought on a 
fit of coughing and stamping, about five minutes 
long. 

‘Look here!’ said the Dodger, drawing forth a 
handful of shillings and halfpence. ‘Here’s a jolly 
life! What’s the odds where it comes from? Here, 
catch hold; there ’s plenty more where they were took 
from. You won’t, won't you? Oh, you precious 
flat!’ 

‘It’s naughty, ain’t it, Oliver? inquired Charley 
Bates. “He'll come to be scragged, won’t he? 

‘I don’t know what that means,’ replied Oliver. 

‘Something in this way, old feller,’ said Charley. 
As he said it, Master Bates caught up an end of his 
neckerchief; and, holding it erect in the air, dropped 
his head on his shoulder, and jerked a curious sound 
through his teeth; thereby indicating, by a lively 
pantomimic representation, that scragging and hang- 
ing were one and the same thing. 

“That ’s what it means,’ said Charley. ‘Look how 
he stares, Jack! I never did see such prime company 
as that ’ere boy; he ’ll be the death of me, I know he 
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will.” Master Charles Bates, having laughed heartily 
again, resumed his pipe with tears in his eyes. 

“You ’ve been brought up bad,’ said the Dodger, 
surveying his boots with much satisfaction when 
Oliver had polished them. ‘Fagin will make some- 
thing of you, though, or you'll be the first he ever 
had that turned out unprofitable. You’d better 
begin at once; for youll come to the trade long 
before you think of it; and you’re only losing time, 
Oliver.’ 

Master Bates backed this advice with sundry moral 
admonitions of his own: which, being exhausted, he 
and his friend Mr. Dawkins launched into a glowing 
description of the numerous pleasures incidental to 
the life they led, interspersed with a variety of hints 
to Oliver that the best thing he could do, would be to 
secure Fagin’s favour without more delay, by the 
means which they themselves had employed to gain it. 

‘And always put this in your pipe, Nolly,’ said the 
Dodger, as the Jew was heard unlocking the door 
above, ‘if you don’t take fogles and tickers—’ 

‘What ’s the good of talking in that way?’ inter- 
posed Master Bates: ‘he don’t know what you mean.’ 

‘If you don’t take pocket-handkechers and 
watches,’ said the Dodger, reducing his conversation 
to the level of Oliver’s capacity, ‘some other cove 
will; so that the coves that lose ’em will be all the 
worse, and you ’ll be all the worse too, and nobody 
half a ha’p’orth the better, except the chaps wot gets 
them—and you ’ve just as good a right to them as 
they have.’ 

‘To be sure, to be sure!’ said the Jew, who had 
entered unseen by Oliver. ‘It all lies in a nutshell, 
my dear; in a nutshell, take the Dodger’s word for it. 
Ha! ha! ha! He understands the catechism of his 
trade.’ 
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The old man rubbed his hands gleefully together, 
as he corroborated the Dodger’s reasoning in these 
terms; and chuckled with delight at his pupil’s pro- 
ficiency. 

The conversation proceeded no farther at this time, 
for the Jew had returned home accompanied by Miss 
Betsy, and a gentleman whom Oliver had never seen 
before, but who was accosted by the Dodger as 'Tom 
Chitling; and who, having lingered on the stairs to 
exchange a few gallantries with the lady, now made 
his appearance. 

Mr. Chitling was older in years than the Dodger: 
having perhaps numbered eighteen winters; but there 
was a degree of deference in his deportment towards 
that young gentleman which seemed to indicate that 
he felt himself conscious of a slight inferiority in 
point of genius and professional acquirements. He 
had small twinkling eyes, and a pock-marked face; 
wore a fur. cap, a dark corduroy jacket, greasy 
fustian trousers, and an apron. His wardrobe was, 
in truth, rather out of repair; but he excused himself 
to the company by stating that his ‘time’ was only 
out an hour before; and that, in consequence of 
having worn the regimentals for six weeks past, he 
had not been able to bestow any attention on his 
private clothes. Mr. Chitlng added, with strong 
marks of irritation, that the new way of fumigating 
clothes up yonder was infernal unconstitutional, for 
it burnt holes in them, and there was no remedy 
against the County. The same remark he considered 
to apply to the regulation mode of cutting the hair: 
which he held to be decidedly unlawful. Mr. Chit- 
ling wound up his observations by stating that he had 
not touched a drop of anything for forty-two moral 
long hard-working days; and that he ‘wished he 
might be busted if he warn’t as dry as a lime-basket.’ 
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“Where do you think the gentleman has come from, 
Oliver? inquired the Jew, with a grin, as the other 
boys put a bottle of spirits on the table. 

‘I—I—don’t know, sir,’ replied Oliver. 

“Who’s that? inquired Tom Chitling, casting a 
contemptuous look at Oliver. 

‘A young friend of mine, my dear,’ replied the Jew. 

‘He’s in luck, then,’ said the young man, with a 
meaning look at Fagin. ‘Never mind where I came 
from, young *un; you'll find your way there, soon 
enough, I ’ll bet a crown!’ 

At this sally, the boys laughed. After some more 
jokes on the same subject, they exchanged a few short 
whispers with Fagin; and withdrew. 

After some words apart between the last comer and 
Fagin, they drew their chairs towards the fire; and the 
Jew, telling Oliver to come and sit by him, led the 
conversation to the topics most calculated to interest 
his hearers. These were, the great advantages of the 
trade, the proficiency of the Dodger, the amiability 
of Charley Bates, and the liberality of the Jew him- 
self. At length these subjects displayed signs of 
being thoroughly exhausted; and Mr. Chitling did the 
same: for the house of correction becomes fatiguing 
after a week or two. Miss Betsy accordingly with- 
drew; and left the party to their repose. 

From this day, Oliver was seldom left alone; but 
was placed in almost constant communication with the 
two boys, who played the old game with the Jew every 
day: whether for their own improvement or Oliver’s, 
Mr. Fagin best knew. At other times the old man 
would tell them stories of robberies he had committed 
in his younger days: mixed up with so much that was 
droll and curious, that Oliver could not help laughing 
heartily, and showing that he was amused in spite of 
all his better feelings. 
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In short, the wily old Jew had the boy in his toils. 
Having prepared his mind, by solitude and gloom, to 
prefer any society to the companionship of his own 
sad thoughts in such a dreary place, he was now 
slowly instilling into his soul the poison which he 
hoped would blacken it, and change its hue for ever. 


CHAPTER XIX 


IN WHICH A NOTABLE PLAN IS DISCUSSED AND 
DETERMINED ON 


It was a chill, damp, windy night, when the Jew: 
buttoning his great-coat tight round his shrivelled 
body, and pulling the collar up over his ears so as 
completely to obscure the lower part of his face: 
emerged from his den. He paused on the step as the 
door was locked and chained behind him; and having 
listened while the boys made all secure, and until their 
retreating footsteps were no longer audible, slunk 
down the street as quickly as he could. 

The house to which Oliver had been conveyed, was 
in the neighbourhood of Whitechapel. The Jew 
stopped for an instant at the corner of the street; and, 
glancing suspiciously round, crossed the road, and 
struck off in the direction of Spitalfields. 

The mud lay thick upon the stones, and a black 
mist hung over the streets; the rain fell sluggishly 
down, and everything felt cold and clammy to the 
touch. It seemed just the night when it befitted 
such a being as the Jew to be aboard. As he glided 
stealthily along, creeping beneath the shelter of the 
walls and doorways, the hideous old man seemed like 
some loathsome reptile, engendered in the slime and 
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darkness through which he moved: crawling forth, by 
night, in search of some rich offal for a meal. 

He kept on his course, through many winding and 
narrow ways, until he reached Bethnal Green; then, 
turning suddenly off to the left, he soon became in- 
volved in a maze of the mean and dirty streets which 
abound in that close and densely-populated quarter. 

The Jew was evidently too familiar with the 
ground he traversed to be at all bewildered, either 
by the darkness of the night, or the intricacies of the 
way. He hurried through several alleys and streets, 
and at length turned into one, lighted only by a single 
lamp at the farther end. At the door of a house in 
this street, he knocked; having exchanged a few mut- 
tered words with the person who opened it, he walked 
upstairs. 

A dog growled as he touched the handle of a 
room-door; and a man’s voice demanded who was 
there. 3 

‘Only me, Bill; only me, my dear,’ said the Jew, 
looking in. 

‘Bring in your body then,’ said Sikes. “Lie down, 
you stupid brute! Don’t you know the devil when 
he’s got a great-coat on? 

Apparently, the dog had been somewhat deceived 
by Mr. Fagin’s outer garment; for as the Jew unbut- 
toned it, and threw it over the back of a chair, he 
retired to the corner from which he had risen: wag- 
ging his tail as he went, to show that he was as well 
satisfied as it was in his nature to be. 

‘Well? said Sikes. . 

‘Well, my dear,’ replied the Jew.—‘Ah! Nancy.’ 

The latter recognition was uttered with just 
enough of embarrassment to imply a doubt of its 
reception; for Mr. Fagin and his young friend had 
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not met, since she had interfered in behalf of Oliver. 
All doubts upon the subject, if he had any, were 
speedily removed by the young lady’s behaviour. She 
took her feet off the fender, pushed back her chair, 
and bade Fagin draw up his, without saying more 
about it: for it was a cold night, and no mistake. 

‘It is cold, Nancy dear,’ said the Jew, as he warmed 
his skinny hands over the fire. ‘It seems to go right 
through one,’ added the old man, touching his side. 

‘It must be a piercer, if it finds its way through 
your heart,’ said Mr. Sikes. “Give him something to 
drink, Nancy. Burn my body, make haste! It’s 
enough to turn a man ill, to see his lean old carcase 
shivering in that way, like a ugly ghost just rose 
from the grave.’ 

Nancy quickly brought a bottle from a cupboard, 
in which there were many: which, to judge from the 
diversity of their appearance, were filled with several 
kinds of liquids. Sikes pourimg out a glass of 
brandy, bade the Jew drink it off. 

‘Quite enough, quite, thankye, Bill,’ replied the 
Jew, putting down the glass after just setting his 
lips to it. 

‘What! You’re afraid of our getting the better 
of you, are you? inquired Sikes, fixing his eyes on 
the Jew. “Ugh? 

With a hoarse grunt of contempt, Mr. Sikes seized 
the glass, and threw the remainder of its contents 
into the ashes: as a preparatory ceremony to filling 
it again for himself: which he did at once. 

The Jew glanced round the room, as his companion 
tossed down the second glassful; not in curiosity, for 
he had seen it often before; but in a restless and 
suspicious manner habitual to him. It was a meanly 
furnished apartment, with nothing but the contents 
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of the closet to induce the belief that its occupier was 
anything but a working man; and with no more 
suspicious articles displayed to view than two or three 
heavy bludgeons which stood in a corner, and a ‘life- 
preserver’ that hung over the chimney-piece. 

‘There,’ said Sikes, smacking his lips. ‘Now I’m 
ready.’ 

‘For business? inquired the Jew. 

‘For business,’ replied Sikes; ‘so say what you ’ve 
got to say.’ 

‘About the crib at Chertsey, Bill? said the Jew, 
drawing his chair forward, and speaking in a very low 
voice, 

‘Yes. Wot about it? inquired Sikes. 

‘Ah! you know what I mean, my dear,’ said the 
Jew. ‘He knows what I mean, Nancy; don’t he? 

‘No, he don’t,’ sneered Mr. Sikes. ‘Or he won’t, 
and that’s the same thing. Speak out, and call 
things by their right names; don’t sit there, winking 
and blinking, and talking to me in hints, as if you 
warn’t the very first that thought about the robbery. 
Wot d@’ ye mean? 

‘Hush, Bill, hush! said the Jew, who had in vain 
attempted to stop this burst of indignation; ‘some- 
body will hear us, my dear. Somebody will hear us.’ 

‘Let ’em hear!’ said Sikes; ‘I don’t care.’ But as 
Mr. Sikes did care, on reflection, he dropped his voice 
as he said the words, and grew calmer. 

‘There, there,’ said the Jew, coaxingly. ‘It was 
only my caution, nothing more. Now, my dear, 
about that crib at Chertsey; when is it to be done, 
Bill, eh? When is it to be done? Such plate, my 
dear, such plate! said the Jew: rubbing his hands, 
and elevating his eyebrows in a rapture of antictpa- 
tion. . 
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‘Not at all,’ replied Sikes coldly. 

‘Not to be done at all!’ echoed the Jew, leaning 
back in his chair. 

‘No, not at all,’ rejoined Sikes. ‘At least it can’t be 
a put-up job, as we expected.’ 

‘Then it hasn’t been properly gone about,’ said the 
Jew, turning pale with anger. ‘Don’t tell me? 

‘But L will tell you,’ retorted Sikes. ‘Who are you 
that’s not to be told? I tell you that Toby Crackit 
has been hanging about the place for a fortnight, and 
he can’t get one of the servants in line.’ 

‘Do you mean to tell me, Bill,’ said the Jew: soften- 
ing as the other grew heated: ‘that neither of the 
two men in the house can be got over? 

‘Yes, I do mean to tell you so,’ replied Sikes. 
“The old lady has had ’em these twenty years; and if 
you were to give ’em five hundred pound, they 
wouldn’t be in it.’ 

‘But do you mean to say, my dear,’ remonstrated 
the Jew, ‘that the women ean’t be got over? 

‘Not a bit of it,’ replied Sikes. 

‘Not by flash Toby Crackit? said the Jew incredu- 
lously. “Think what women are, Bill.’ 

‘No; not even by flash Toby Crackit,’ replied 
Sikes. ‘IIe says he’s worn sham whiskers, and a 
ranary waistcoat, the whole blessed time he’s been 
loitering down there, and it’s all of no use.’ 

‘He should have tried mustachios and a pair of 
military trousers, my dear,’ said the Jew. 

‘So he did,’ rejoined Sikes, ‘and they warn’t of no 
more use than the other plant.’ 

The Jew looked blank at this information. After 
ruminating for some minutes with his chin sunk on 
his breast, he raised his head and said, with a deep 


sigh, that if flash Toby Crackit reported aright, he 
feared the game was up. 
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‘And yet,’ said the old man, dropping his hands on 
his knees, ‘it’s a sad thing, my dear, to lose so much 
when we had set our hearts upon it.’ 

‘So it is,’ said Mr. Sikes. ‘Worse luck!’ 

A long silence ensued; during which the Jew was 
plunged in deep thought, with his face wrinkled into 
an expression of villainy perfectly demoniacal. 
Sikes eyed him furtively from time to time. Nancy, 
apparently fearful of irritating the housebreaker, sat 
with her eyes fixed upon the fire, as if she had been 
deaf to all that passed. 

‘Fagin,’ said Sikes, abruptly breaking the stillness 
that prevailed; ‘is it worth fifty shiners extra, if it’s 
safely done from the outside? 

‘Yes,’ said the Jew, as suddenly rousing himself. 

‘Is it a bargain?’ inquired Sikes. 

‘Yes, my dear, yes,’ rejoined the Jew; his eyes 
glistening, and every muscle in his face working, 
with the excitement that the inquiry had awakened. 

‘Then,’ said Sikes, thrusting aside the Jew’s hand, 
with some disdain, ‘let it come off as soon as you like. 
Toby and me were over the garden-wall the night 
afore last, sounding the panels of the door and 
shutters. The crib’s barred up at night like a jail; 
but there ’s one part we can crack, safe and softly.’ 

‘Which is that, Bill? asked the Jew eagerly. 

‘Why,’ whispered Sikes, “as you cross the lawn—’ 

‘Yes? said the Jew, bending his head forward, with 
his eyes almost starting out of it. 

‘Umph! cried Sikes, stopping short, as the girl, 
scarcely moving her head, looked suddenly round, and 
pointed for an instant to the Jew’s face. ‘Never 
mind which part it is. You can’t do it without me, 
I know; but it’s best to be on the safe side when one 
deals with you.’ 
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‘As you like, my dear, as you like,’ replied the Jew. 
‘Is there no help wanted, but yours and 'Toby’s? 

‘None,’ said Sikes. “Cept a centre-bit and a boy. 
The first we ’ve both got; the second you must find 
us.” 

‘A boy! exclaimed the Jew. ‘Oh! then it’s a 
panel, eh? 

‘Never mind wot it is! replied Sikes. ‘I want a 
boy, and he mustn’t be a big ’un. Lord! said Mr. 
Sikes, reflectively, ‘if I’d only got that young boy 
of Ned, the chimbley-sweeper’s! He kept him small 
on purpose, and let him out by the job. But the 
father gets lagged; and then the Juvenile Delinquent 
Society comes, and takes the boy away from a trade 
where he was arning money, teaches him to read and 
write, and in time makes a ’prentice of him. And 
so they go on,’ said Mr. Sikes, his wrath rising with 
the recollection of his wrongs, ‘so they go on; and, 
if they ’d got money enough (which it ’s a Providence 
they haven’t,) we shouldn’t have half a dozen boys 
left in the whole trade, in a year or two.’ 

‘No more we should,’ acquiesced the Jew, who had 
been considering during this speech, and had only 
caught the last sentence. ‘Bull! 

“What now? inquired Sikes. 

The Jew nodded his head towards Nancy, who was 
still gazing at the fire; and intimated, by a sign, that 
he would have her told to leave the room. Sikes 
shrugged his shoulders impatiently, as if he thought 
the precaution unnecessary; but complied, neverthe- 
tice by requesting Miss Nancy to fetch him a jug of 

eer, 

‘You don’t want any beer,’ said Nancy, folding 
her arms, and retaining her seat very composedly. 

‘IT tell you I do! replied Sikes. 

‘Nonsense,’ rejoined the girl coolly. ‘Go on, 
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Fagin. I know what he’s going to say, Bill; he 
needn’t mind me.’ 

The Jew still hesitated. Sikes looked from one to 
the other in some surprise. 

‘Why, you don’t mind the old girl, do you, Fagin? 
he asked at length. ‘You ’ve known her long enough 
to trust her, or the Devil’s in it. She ain’t one to 
blab. Are you, Nancy? . 

‘I should think not! replied the young lady: draw- 
ing her chair up to the table, and putting her elbows 
upon it. 

‘No, no, my dear, I know you ’re not,’ said the Jew; 
‘but— and again the old man paused. 

‘But wot? inquired Sikes. 

‘I didn’t know whether she mightn’t p’r’aps be out 
of sorts, you know, my dear, as she was the other 
night,’ replied the Jew. 

At this confession, Miss Nancy burst into a loud 
laugh; and, swallowing a glass of brandy, shook her 
head with an air of defiance, and burst into sundry 
exclamations of ‘Keep the game a-going! ‘Never 
say die! and the like. ‘These seemed to have the 
effect of re-assuring both gentlemen; for the Jew 
nodded his head with a satisfied air, and resumed his 
seat: as did Mr. Sikes likewise. 

‘Now, Fagin,’ said Nancy with a laugh. ‘Tell Bill 
at once, about Oliver! 

‘Ha! you’re a clever one, my dear: the sharpest 
girl I ever saw! said the Jew, patting her on the 
neck. ‘It was about Oliver I was going to speak, 
sure enough. Ha! ha! ha! 

‘What about him? demanded Sikes. 

‘He’s the boy for you, my dear,’ replied the Jew 
in a hoarse whisper; laying his finger on the side of 
his nose, and grinning frightfully. 

‘He! exclaimed Sikes. 
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‘Have him, Bill! said Nancy. ‘I would, if I was 
in your place. He mayn’t be so much up, as any of 
the others; but that ’s not what you want, if he’s only 
to open a door for you. Depend upon it he’s a safe 
one, Bill.’ - 

‘I know he is,’ rejoined Fagin. ‘He’s been in 
good training these last few weeks, and it’s time he 
began to work for his bread. Besides, the others are 
all too big.’ 

‘Well, he is just the size I want,’ said Mr. Sikes, 
ruminating. 

‘And will do everything you want, Bill, my dear,’ 
interposed the Jew; ‘he can’t help himself. That is, 
if you frighten him enough.’ 

‘Frighten him! echoed Sikes. ‘It ll be no sham 
frightening, mind you. If there’s anything queer 
about him when we once get into the work; in for a 
penny, in for a pound. You won’t see him alive 
again, Fagin. ‘Think of that, before you send him. 
Mark my words! said the robber, poising a crowbar, 
which he had drawn from under the bedstead. 

‘I ’ve thought of it all,’ said the Jew with energy. 
‘I ’ve—I ’ve had my eye upon him, my dears, close— 
close. Once let him feel that he is one of us; once 
fill his mind with the idea that he has been a thief; 
and he’s ours! Ours for his life. Oho! It couldn’t 
have come about better! The old man crossed his 
arms upon his breast; and, drawing his head and 
shoulders into a heap, literally hugged himself for 
joy. 

‘Ours? said Sikes. ‘Yours, you mean.’ 

‘Perhaps I do, my dear,’ said the Jew, with a shrill 
chuckle. ‘Mine, if you like, Bill.’ 

‘And wot,’ said Sikes, scowling fiercely on his 
agreeable friend, ‘wot makes you take so much pains 
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about one chalk-faced kid, when you know there are 
fifty boys snoozing about Common Garden every 
night, as you might pick and choose from? 

‘Because they ’re of no use to me, my dear,’ replied 
the Jew, with some confusion, ‘not worth the taking. 
Their looks convict ’em when they get into trouble, 
and I lose’em all. With this boy, properly managed, 
my dears, I could do what I couldn’t with twenty of 
of them. Besides,’ said the Jew, recovering his 
self-possession, ‘he has us now if he could only give 
us leg-bail again; and he must be in the same boat 
with us. Never mind how he came there; it’s quite 
enough for my power over him that he was in a 
robbery; that’s all I want. Now, how much better 
this is, than being obliged to put the poor leetle boy 
out of the way—which would be dangerous, and we 
should lose by it besides.’ 

‘When is it to be done? asked Nancy, stopping 
some turbulent exclamation on the part of Mr. Sikes, 
expressive of the disgust with which he received 
Fagin’s affectation of humanity. 

‘Ah, to be sure,’ said the Jew; ‘when is it to be 
done, Bill? 

‘T planned with Toby, the night arter to-morrow,’ 
rejoined Sikes in a surly voice, ‘if he heerd nothing 
from me to the contrairy.’ 

‘Good,’ said the Jew; ‘there ’s no moon.’ 

‘No,’ rejoined Sikes. 

‘It’s all arranged about bringing off the swag, is 
it? asked the Jew. 

Sikes nodded. 

‘And about—’ 

‘Oh, ah, it’s all planned,’ rejoined Sikes, interrupt- 
ing him. ‘Never mind particulars. You ’d better 
bring the boy here to-morrow night. I shall get off 
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the stones an hour arter daybreak. Then you hold 
your tongue, and keep the melting-pot ready, and 
that’s all you ll have to do.’ 

After some discussion, in which all three took an 
active part, it was decided that Nancy should repair 
to the Jew’s next evening when the night had set in, 
and bring Oliver away with her; Fagin craftily ob- 
serving, that, if he evinced any disinclination to the 
task, he would be more willing to accompany the girl 
who had so recently interfered in his behalf, than 
anybody else. It was also solemnly arranged that 
poor Oliver should, for the purposes of the con- 
templated expedition, be unreservedly consigned to 
the care and custody of Mr. William Sikes; and 
further, that the said Sikes should deal with him as 
he thought fit; and should not be held responsible by 
the Jew for any mischance or evil that might befall 
him, or any punishment with which it might be neces- 
sary to visit him: it being understood that, to render 
the compact in this respect binding, any representa- 
tions made by Mr. Sikes on his return should be re- 
quired to be confirmed and corroborated, in all 
important particulars, by the testimony of flash Toby 
Crackit. 

These preliminaries adjusted, Mr. Sikes proceeded 
to drink brandy at a furious rate, and to flourish the 
crowbar in an alarming manner; yelling forth, at 
the same time, most unmusical snatches of song, 
mingled with wild execrations. At length, in a fit 
of professional enthusiasm, he insisted upon produc- 
ing his box of housebreaking tools: which he had no 
sooner stumbled in with, and opened for the purpose 
of explaining the nature and properties of the vari- 
ous implements it contained, and the peculiar beauties 
of their construction, than he fell over the box upon 
the floor, and went to sleep where he fell. 
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‘Good-night, Nancy,’ said the Jew, muffling him- 
self up as before. 

‘Good-night.’ 

Their eyes met, and the Jew scrutinised her, nar- 
rowly. There was no flinching about the girl. She 
was as true and earnest in the matter as Toby Crackit 
himself could be. 

The Jew again bade her good-night, and, bestow- 
ing a sly kick upon the prostrate form of Mr. Sikes 
while her back was turned, groped downstairs. 

‘Always the way!’ muttered the Jew to himself as 
he turned homeward. “The worst of these women 
is, that a very little thing serves to call up some long- 
forgotten feeling; and the best of them is, that it 
never lasts. Ha! ha! The man against the child, 
for a bag of gold! 

Beguiling the time with these pleasant reflections, 
Mr. Fagin wended his way, through mud and mire, 
to his gloomy abode: where the Dodger was sitting 
up, impatiently awaiting his return. 

‘Is Oliver a-bed? I want to speak to him,’ was 
his first remark as they descended the stairs. 

‘Hours ago,’ replied the Dodger, throwing open 
a door. ‘Here he is!’ 

The boy was lying, fast asleep, on a rude bed upon 
the floor; so pale with anxiety, and sadness, and the 
closeness of his prison, that he looked like death; 
not death as it shows in shroud and coffin, but in the 
guise it wears when life has just departed; when a 
young and gentle spirit has, but an instant, fled to 
‘Heaven, and the gross air of the world has not had 
time to breathe upon the changing dust it hallowed. 

‘Not now,’ said the Jew, turning softly away. 
‘To-morrow. ‘To-morrow.’ 
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CHAPTER XX 


WHEREIN OLIVER IS DELIVERED OVER TO 
MR. WILLIAM SIKES 


WHEN Oliver awoke in the morning, he was a good 
deal surprised to find that a new pair of shoes, with 
strong thick soles, had been placed at his bedside; 
and that his old shoes had been removed. At first, 
he was pleased with the discovery: hoping that it 
might be the forerunner of his release; but such 
thoughts were quickly dispelled, on his sitting down 
to breakfast along with the Jew, who told him, in a 
tone and manner which increased his alarm, that he 
was to be taken to the residence of Bill Sikes that 
night. 

“To—to—stop there, sir? asked Oliver, anxiously. 

‘No, no, my dear. Not to stop there,’ replied the 
Jew. ‘We shouldn’t like to lose you. Don’t be 
afraid, Oliver, you shall come back to us again. Ha! 
ha! ha! We won’t be so cruel as to send you away, 
my dear. Oh no, no!’ 

The old man, who was stooping over the fire toast- 
ing a piece of bread, looked round as he bantered 
Oliver thus; and chuckled as if to show that he knew 
he would still be very glad to get away if he could. 

‘I suppose,’ said the Jew, fixing his eyes on Oliver, 
‘you want to know what you ’re going to Bill’s for 
—eh, my dear? 

Oliver coloured, involuntarily, to find that the old 
thief had been reading his thoughts; but boldly said, 
Yes, he did want to know. 

‘Why, do you think” inquired Fagin, parrying the 
question. 

‘Indeed I don’t know, sir,’ replied Oliver. 
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‘Bah! said the Jew, turning away with a disap- 
pointed countenance from a close perusal of the boy’s 
face. ‘Wait till Bill tells you, then.’ 

The Jew seemed much vexed by Oliver’s not ex- 
pressing any greater curiosity on the subject; but the 
truth is, that, although Oliver felt very anxious, he 
was too much confused by the earnest cunning of 
Fagin’s looks, and his own speculations, to make 
any further inquiries just then. He had no other 
opportunity: for the Jew remained very surly and 
silent till night: when he prepared to go abroad. 

‘You may burn a candle,’ said the Jew, putting 
one upon the table. ‘And here’s a book for you to 
read, till they come to fetch you. Good-night! 

‘“Good-night! replied Oliver, softly. 

The Jew walked to the door: looking over his 
shoulder at the boy as he went. Suddenly stopping, 
he called him by his name. 

Oliver looked up; the Jew, pointing to the candle, 
motioned him to light it. He did so; and, as he 
placed the candlestick upon the table, saw that the 
Jew was gazing fixedly at him, with lowering and 
contracted brows, from the dark end of the room. 

“Take heed, Oliver! take heed! said the old man, 
shaking his right hand before him in a warning man- 
ner. ‘He’s a rough man, and thinks nothing of 
blood when his own is up. Whatever falls out, say 
nothing; and do what he bids you. Mind! Plac- 
ing a strong emphasis on the last word, he suffered 
his features gradually to resolve themselves into a 
ghastly grin, and, nodding his head, left the room. 

Oliver leaned his head upon his hand when the old 
man disappeared, and pondered, with a trembling 
heart, on the words he had just heard. The more 
he thought of the Jew’s admonition, the more he was 
at a loss to divine its real purpose and meaning. He 
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could think of no bad object to be attained by send- 
ing him to Sikes, which would not be equally well 
answered by his remaining with Fagin; and after 
meditating for a long time, concluded that he had 
been selected to perform some ordinary menial offices 
for the housebreaker, until another boy, better suited 
for his purpose, could be engaged. He was too 
well accustomed to suffering, and had suffered too 
much where he was, to bewail the prospect of change 
very severely. He remained lost in thought for some 
minutes; and then, with a heavy sigh, snuffed the 
candle, and, taking up the book which the Jew had 
left with him, began to read. 

He turned over the leaves. Carelessly at first; 
but, lighting on a passage which attracted his atten- 
tion, he soon became intent upon the volume. It was 
a history of the lives and trials of great criminals; 
and the pages were soiled and thumbed with use. 
Here, he read of dreadful crimes that made the blood 
run cold; of secret murders that had been committed 
by the lonely wayside; of bodies hidden from the eye 
of man in deep pits and wells: which would not keep 
them down, deep as they were, but had yielded them 
up at last, after many years, and so maddened the 
murderers with the sight, that in their horror they 
had confessed their guilt, and yelled for the gibbet 
to end their agony. Here, too, he read of men who, 
lying in their beds at dead of night, had been tempted 
(so they said) and led on, by their own bad thoughts, 
to such dreadful bloodshed as it made the flesh creep, 
and the limbs quail, to think of. The terrible de- 
scriptions were so real and vivid, that the sallow 
pages seemed to turn red with gore; and the words 
upon them, to be sounded in his ears, as if they were 
ae nareds in hollow murmurs, by the spirits of the 

ead, 
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In a paroxysm of fear, the boy closed the book, and 
thrust it from him. Then, falling upon bis knees, 
he prayed Heaven to spare him from such deeds; 
and rather to will that he should die at once, than be 
reserved for crimes, so fearful and appalling. By 
degrees, he grew more calm, and besought, in a low 
and broken voice, that he might be rescued from his 
present dangers; and that if any aid were to. be 
raised up for a poor outcast boy who had _ never 
known the love of friends or kindred, it might come 
to him now, when, desolate and deserted, he stood 
alone in the midst of wickedness and guilt. 

He had concluded his prayer, but still remained 
with his head buried in his hands, when a rustling 
noise aroused him. 

‘What ’s that! he cried, starting up, and catching 
sight of a figure standing by the door. ‘Who’s 
there? 

‘Me. Only me,’ replied a tremulous voice. 

Oliver raised the candle above his head: and looked 
towards the door. It was Nancy. 

‘Put down the light,’ said the girl, turning away 
her head. ‘It hurts my eyes.’ 

Oliver saw that she was very pale, and gently. in- 
inquired if she were ill. The girl threw herself into 
a chair, with her back towards him: and wrung her 
hands; but made no reply. 

‘God forgive me! she cried after a while, “I never 
thought of this.’ 

‘Has anything happened? asked Oliver. ‘Can I 
help you? I willif I can. I will, indeed.’ 

She rocked herself to and fro; caught her throat; 
and, uttering a gurgling sound, gasped for breath. 

‘Nancy!’ cried Oliver, ‘What is it? 

The girl beat her hands upon her knees, and her 
feet upon the ground; and, suddenly stopping, drew 
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her shawl close round her: and shivered with cold. 

Oliver stirred the fire. Drawing her chair close to 
it, she sat there, for a little time, without speaking; 
but at length she raised her head, and looked round. 

‘I don’t know what comes over me sometimes,’ 
said she, affecting to busy herself in arranging her 
dress; ‘it’s this damp dirty room, I think. Now, 
Nolly, dear, are you ready? 

‘Am I to go with you? asked Oliver. 

‘Yes. JI have come from Bill,’ replied the girl. 
‘You are to go with me.’ 

‘What for? asked Oliver, recoiling. 

‘What for? echoed the girl, raising her eyes, and 
averting them again, the moment they encountered 
the boy’s face. ‘Oh! For no harm.’ 

‘I don’t believe it,’ said Oliver: who had watched 
her closely. 

‘Have it your own way,’ rejoined the girl, affecting 
to laugh. ‘For no good, then.’ 

Oliver could see that he had some power over the 
girl’s better feelings, and, for an instant, thought of 
appealing to her compassion for his helpless state. 
But, then, the thought darted across his mind that 
it was barely eleven o’clock; and that many people 
were still in the streets: of whom surely some might 
be found to give credence to his tale. As the reflec- 
tion occurred to him, he stepped forward: and said, 
somewhat hastily, that he was ready. 

Neither his brief consideration, nor its purport, 
was lost on his companion. She eyed him narrowly, 
while he spoke; and cast upon him a look of intelli- 
gence which sufficiently showed that she guessed 
what had been passing in his thoughts. 

‘Hush! said the girl, stooping over him, and 
pointing to the door as she looked cautiously round. 
“You can’t help yourself. I have tried hard for you, 
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but all to no purpose. You are hedged round and 
round. If ever you are to get loose from here, this 
is not the time.’ 

Struck by the energy of her manner, Oliver looked 
up in her face with great surprise. She seemed to 
speak the truth; her countenance was white and 
agitated; and she trembled with very earnestness. 

‘I have saved you from being ill-used once, and I 
will again, and I do now,’ continued the girl aloud; 
‘for those who would have fetched you, if I had not, 
would have been far more rough than me. I have 
promised for your being quiet and silent; if you are 
not, you will only do harm to yourself and me too, 
and perhaps be my death. See here! I have borne 
all this for you already, as true as God sees me show 
it.’ 

She pointed, hastily, to some livid bruises on her 
neck and arms; and continued, with great rapidity: 

‘Remember this! And don’t let me suffer more 
for you, just now. If I could help you, I would; 
but I have not the power. They don’t mean to harm 
you; whatever they make you do, is no fault of yours. 
Hush! Every word from you is a blow for me. 
Give me your hand. Make haste! Your hand!’ 

She caught the hand which Oliver instinctively 
placed in hers, and, blowing out the light, drew him 
after her up the stairs. The door was opened, 
quickly, by some one shrouded in the darkness, and 
was as quickly closed, when they had passed out. 
A hackney-cabriolet was in waiting; with the same 
vehemence which she had exhibited in addressing 
Oliver, the girl pulled him in with her, and drew the 
curtains close. The driver wanted no directions, but 
lashed his horse into full speed, without the delay of 
an instant. 

The girl still held Oliver fast by the hand, and con- 
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tinued to pour into his ear, the warnings and assur- 
ances she had already imparted. All was so quick 
and hurried, that he had scarcely time to recollect 
where he was, or how he came there, when the car- 
riage stopped at the house to which the Jew’s steps 
had been directed on the previous evening. 

For one brief moment, Oliver cast a hurried glance 
along the empty street, and a cry for help hung upon 
his lips. But the girl’s voice was in his ear, beseech- 
ing him in such tones of agony to remember her, 
that he had not the heart to utter it. While he 
hesitated, the opportunity was gone; he was already 
in the house, and the door was shut. 

‘This way,’ said the girl, releasing her hold for the 
first time. ‘Bill? 

‘Hallo? replied Sikes: appearing at the head of the 
stairs, with a candle. ‘Oh! That’s the time of day. 
Come on!’ 

This was a very strong expression of approbation, 
an uncommonly hearty welcome, from a person of 
Mr. Sikes’ temperament. Nancy, appearing much 
gratified thereby, saluted him cordially. 

‘Bull’s-eye ’s gone home with Tom,’ observed Sikes, 
as he lighted them up. ‘He’d have been in the way.’ 

“That ’s right,’ reyomed Nancy. 

‘So you ’ve got the kid,’ said Sikes when they had 
all reached the room: closing the door as he spoke. 

“Yes, here he is,’ replied Nancy. 

‘Did he come quiet? inquired Sikes. 

‘Like a lamb,’ rejoined Nancy. 

‘I’m glad to hear it,’ said Sikes, looking grimly at 
Oliver; ‘for the sake of his young carcase: as would 
otherways have suffered for it. Come here, young 
"un; and let me read you a lectur’, which is as well 
got over at once.’ 

Thus addressing his new pupil, Mr. Sikes pulled 
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off Oliver’s cap and threw it into a corner; and then, 
taking him by the shoulder, sat himself down by the 
table, and stood the boy in front of him. 

‘Now, first: do you know wot this is? inquired 
Sikes, taking up a pocket-pistol which lay on the 
table. 

Oliver replied in the affirmative. 

“Well, then, look here,’ continued Sikes. ‘This is 
powder; that ’ere ’s a bullet; and this is a little bit of 
a old hat for waddin’.’ 

Oliver murmured his comprehension of the differ- 
ent bodies referred to; and Mr. Sikes proceeded to 
load the pistol, with great nicety and deliberation. 

‘Now it’s loaded,’ said Mr. Sikes, when he had 
finished. 

“Yes, I see it is, sir,’ replied Oliver. 

‘Well,’ said the robber, grasping Oliver’s wrist, 
and putting the barrel so close to his temple that they 
touched; at which moment the boy could not repress 
a start; ‘if you speak a word when you’re out 0’ 
doors with me, except when I speak to you, that load- 
ing will be in your head without notice. So, if you 
do make up your mind to speak without leave, say 
your prayers first.’ 

Having bestowed a scowl upon the object of this 
warning, to increase its eifect, Mr. Sikes continued. 

‘As near as I know, there isn’t anybody as would 
be asking very partickler arter you, if you was dis- 
posed of; so I needn’t take this devil-and-all of 
trouble to explain matters to you, if it warn’t for 
you own good. D’ ye hear me? 

‘The short and the long of what you mean,’ said 
Nancy: speaking very emphatically, and_ slightly 
frowning at Oliver as if to bespeak his serious at- 
tention to her words: ‘is, that if you ’re crossed by 
him in this job you have on hand, you ‘ll prevent his 
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ever telling tales afterwards, by shooting him through 
the head, and will take your chance of swinging for 
it, as you do for a great many other things in the 
way of business, every month of your life.’ 

‘That’s it! observed Mr. Sikes, approvingly; 
‘women can always put things in fewest words.— 
Except when it ’s blowing up; and then they length- 
ens it out. And now that he’s thoroughly up to it, 
let’s have some supper, and get a snooze before 
starting.’ 

In pursuance of this request, Nancy quickly laid 
the cloth; disappearmg for a few minutes, she 
presently returned with a pot of porter and a dish 
of sheep’s heads: which gave occasion to several 
pleasant witticisms on the part of Mr. Sikes, founded 
upon the singular coincidence of ‘jemmies’ being a 
cant name, common to them, and also to an ingenious 
implement much used in his profession. Indeed, the 
worthy gentleman, stimulated perhaps by the im- 
mediate prospect of being on active service, was in 
great spirits’:and good humour; in proof whereof, 
it may be here remarked, that he humorously drank 
all the beer at a draught, and did not utter, on a 
rough calculation, more than four-score oaths during’ 
the whole progress of the meal. 

Supper being ended—it may be easily conceived 
that Oliver had no great appetite for it—Mr. Sikes 
disposed of a couple of glasses of spirits and water, 
and threw himself on the bed; ordering Nancy, with 
many imprecations in case of failure, to call him at 
five precisely. Oliver stretched himself in his clothes, 
by command of the same authority, on a mattress 
upon the floor; and the girl, mending the fire, sat 
before it, in readiness to rouse them at the appointed 
time. 


For a long time Oliver lay awake, thinking it not 
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impossible that Nancy might seek that opportunity 
of whispering some further advice; but the girl sat 
brooding over the fire, without moving, save now and 
then to trim the light. Weary with watching and 
anxiety, he at length fell asleep. 

When he awoke, the table was covered with tea- 
things, and Sikes was thrusting various articles into 
the pockets of his great-coat, which hung over the 
back of a chair. Nancy was busily engaged in pre- 
paring breakfast. It was not yet daylight; for the 
candle was still burning, and it was quite dark out- 
side. A sharp rain, too, was beating against the 
window-panes; and the sky looked black and cloudy. 

‘Now, then! growled Sikes, as Oliver started up; 
‘half-past five! Look sharp, or you ’ll get no break- 
fast; for it’s late as it is.’ 

Oliver was not long in making his toilet; having 
taken some breakfast, he replied to a surly inquiry 
from Sikes, by saying that he was quite ready. 

Nancy, scarcely looking at the boy, threw him a 
handkerchief to tie round his throat; Sikes gave him 
a large rough cape to button over his shoulders. 
Thus attired, he gave his hand to the robber, who, 
merely pausing to show him with a menacing gesture 
that he had that same pistol in a side-pocket of his 
great-coat, clasped it firmly in his, and, exchanging 
a farewell with Nancy, led him away. 

Oliver turned, for an instant, when they reached 
the door, in the hope of meeting a look from the girl. 
But she had resumed her old seat in front of the 
fire, and sat, perfectly motionless before it. 
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CHAPTER XXI 
THE EXPEDITION 


Ir was a cheerless morning when they got into the 
street; blowing and raining hard; and the clouds 
looking dull and stormy. The night had been very 
wet: large pools of water had collected in the road: 
and the kennels were overflowing. ‘There was a 
faint glimmering of the coming day in the sky; but 
it rather aggravated than relieved the gloom of the 
scene: the sombre light only serving to pale that 
which the street lamps afforded, without shedding 
any warmer or brighter tints upon the wet house- 
tops, and dreary streets. ‘There appeared to be no- 
body stirring in that quarter of the town; the windows 
of the houses were all closely shut; and the streets 
through which they passed, were noiseless and empty. 

By the time they had turned into the Bethnal 
Green Road, the day had fairly begun to break. 
Many of the lamps were already extinguished; a 
few country waggons were slowly toiling on, towards 
London; now and then, a stage-coach, covered with 
mud, rattled briskly by: the driver bestowing, as he 
passed, an admonitory lash upon the heavy waggoner 
who, by keeping on the wrong side of the road, had 
endangered his arriving at the office, a quarter of a 
minute after his time. The public-houses, with gas- 
lights burning inside, were already open. By de- 
grees, other shops began to be unclosed, and a few 
scattered people were met with. Then, came strag- 
gling groups of labourers going to their work; then, 
men and women with fish-baskets on their heads; 
donkey-carts laden with vegetables; chaise-carts filled 
with live-stock or whole carcasses of meat; milk- 
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women with pails; an unbroken concourse of people, 
trudging out with various supplies to the eastern 
suburbs of the town. As they approached the City, 
the noise and traffic gradually increased; when they 
threaded the streets between Shoreditch and Smith- 
field, it had swelled into a roar of sound and bustle. 
It was as light as it was likely to be, till night came 
on again, and the busy morning of half the London 
population had begun. ) 

Turning down Sun Street and Crown Street, and 
crossing Finsbury square, Mr. Sikes struck, by way 
of Chiswell Street, into Barbican: thence into Long 
Lane, and so into Smithfield; from which latter place 
arose a tumult of discordant sounds that filled Oliver 
Twist with amazement. 

It was market-morning. ‘The ground was covered, 
nearly ankle-deep, with filth and mire; a thick steam, 
perpetually rising from the reeking bodies of the 
cattle, and mingling with the fog, which seemed to 
rest upon the chimney-tops, hung heavily above. 
All the pens in the centre of the large area, and as 
many temporary pens as could be crowded into the 
vacant space, were filled with sheep; tied up to posts 
by the gutter side were long lines of beasts and oxen, 
three or four deep. Countrymen, butchers, drovers, 
hawkers, boys, thieves, idlevs, and vagabonds of every 
low grade, were mingled together in a mass; the 
whistling of drovers, the barking dogs, the bellowing 
and plunging of oxen, the bleating of sheep, the 
grunting and squeaking of pigs, the cries of hawkers, 
the shouts, oaths, and quarrelling on all sides; the 
ringing of bells and roar of voices, that issued from 
every public-house; the crowding, pushing, driving, 
beating, whooping and yelling; the hideous and dis- 
cordant dim that resounded from every corner of the 
market; and the unwashed, unshaven, squalid, and 
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dirty figures constantly running to and fro, and 
bursting in and out of the throng; rendered it a 
stunning and bewildering scene, which quite con- 
founded the senses. 

Mr. Sikes, dragging Oliver after him, elbowed his 
way through the thickest of the crowd, and bestowed 
very little attention on the numerous sights and 
sounds, which so astonished the boy. He nodded, 
twice or thrice, to a passing friend; and, resisting 
as many invitations to take a morning dram, pressed 
steadily onward, until they were clear of the turmoil, 
and had made their way through Hosier Lane into 
Holborn. _ 

‘Now, young ’un! said Sikes, looking up at the 
clock of St. Andrew’s Church, ‘hard upon seven! you 
must step out. Come, don’t lag behind already, 
Lazy-legs! 

Mr. Sikes accompanied this speech with a jerk at 
his little companion’s wrist; Oliver, quickening his 
pace into a kind of trot between a fast walk and a 
run, kept up with the rapid strides of the house- 
breaker as well as he could. 

They held their course at this rate, until they had 
passed Hyde Park corner, and were on their way to 
Kensington: when Sikes relaxed his pace, until an 
empty cart which was at some little distance behind, 
came up. Seeing ‘Hounslow’ written on it, he asked 
the driver with as much civility as he could assume, 
if he would give them a lift as far as Isleworth. 

‘Jump up,’ said the man. ‘Is that your boy? 

“Yes; he’s my boy,’ replied Sikes, looking hard at 
Oliver, and putting his hand abstractedly into the 
pocket where the pistol was. 

‘Your father walks rather too quick for you, don’t 
he, my man?’ inquired the driver: seeing that Oliver 
was out of breath. 
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‘Not a bit of it,’ replied Sikes, interposing. ‘He’s 
used to it. Here, take hold of my hand, Ned. In 
with you!’ 

Thus addressing Oliver, he helped him into the 
cart; and the driver, pointing to a heap of sacks, told 
him to lie down there, and rest himself. 

As they passed the different mile-stones, Oliver 
wondered, more and more, where his companion meant 
to take him. Kensington, Hammersmith, Chiswick, 
Kew Bridge, Brentford, were all passed; and yet they 
went on as steadily as if they had only just begun 
their journey. At length, they came to a public- 
house called the Coach and Horses: a little way be- 
yond which, another road appeared to turn off. And 
here, the cart stopped. 

Sikes dismounted with great precipitation, holding 
Oliver by the hand all the while; and lifting him 
down directly, bestowed a furious look upon him, and 
rapped the side-pocket with his fist, in a significant 
manner. zis 

‘Good-bye, boy,’ said the man. 

‘He’s sulky,’ replied Sikes, giving him a shake; 
‘he’s sulky. A young dog! Don’t mind him.’ 

‘Not I! rejoined the other, getting into his cart. 
‘It’s a fine day, after all.’ And he drove away. 

Sikes waited until he had fairly gone; and then, 
telling Oliver he might look about him if he wanted, 
once again Jed him onward on his journey. 

They turned round to the left, a short way past 
the public-house; and then, taking a right-hand road, 
walked on for a long time: passing many large 
gardens and gentlemen’s houses on both sides of the 
way, and stopping for nothing but a little beer, until 
they reached a town. Here against the wall of a 
house, Oliver saw written up in pretty large letters, 
‘Hampton.’ They lingered about, in the fields, for 
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some hours. At length they came back into the 
town; and, turning into an old public-house with a 
defaced sign-board, ordered some dinner by the 
kitchen fire. 

The kitchen was an old, low-roofed room; with a 
great beam across the middle of the ceiling, and 
benches, with high backs to them, by the fire; on which 
were seated several rough men in smock-frocks, 
drinking and smoking. They took no notice of 
Oliver; and very little of Sikes; and, as Sikes took 
very little notice of them, he and his young comrade 
sat in a corner by themselves, without bemg much 
troubled by their company. 

They had some cold meat for dinner, and sat so 
long after it, while Mr. Sikes indulged himself with 
three or four pipes, that Oliver began to feel quite 
certain they were not going any further. Being 
much tired with the walk, and getting up so early, he 
dozed a little at first; then, quite overpowered by 
fatigue and the fumes of the tobacco, fell asleep. 

It was quite dark when he was awakened by a push 
from Sikes. Rousing himself’ sufficiently to sit up 
and look about him, he found that worthy in close 
fellowship and communication with a labouring man, 
over a pint of ale. 

‘So, you ’re going on to Lower Halliford, are you?’ 
inquired Sikes. 

‘Yes, I am,’ replied the man, who seemed a little 
the worse—or better, as the case might be—for 
drinking; ‘and not slow about it neither. My horse 
hasn’t got a load behind him going back, as he had 
coming up in the mornin’; and he won’t be long a-do- 
ing of it. Here’s luck to him. Ecod! he’s a good 
‘un! 

‘Could you give my boy and me a lift as far as 
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there?’ demanded Sikes, pushing the ale towards his 
new friend. 

‘If you ’re going directly, I can,’ replied the man, 
looking out of the pot. ‘Are you going to Halli- 
ford?’ 

‘Going on to Shepperton,’ replied Sikes. 

‘I’m your man, as far as I go,’ replied the other. 
‘Is all paid, Becky?’ 

‘Yes, the other gentleman ’s paid,’ replied the girl. 

‘I say! said the man, with tipsy gravity; ‘that 
won't do, you know.’ 

‘Why not? rejoined Sikes. ‘You’re a-going to 
accommodate us, and wot’s to prevent my standing 
treat for a pint or so, in return?’ 

The stranger refiected upon this argument, with a 
very profound face; having done so, he seized Sikes 
by the hand: and declared he was a real good fellow. 
To which Mr. Sikes replied, he was joking; as, if 
he had been sober, there would have been strong 
reason to suppose he was. 

After the exchange of a few more compliments, 
they bade the company good-night, and went out; 
the girl gathering up the pots and glasses as they did 
so, and lounging out to the door, with her hands full, 
to see the party start. 

The horse, whose health had been drunk in his ab- 
sence, was standing outside: ready harnessed to the 
cart. Oliver and Sikes got in without any further 
ceremony; and the man to whom he belonged, having 
lingered for a minute or two ‘to bear him up,’ and 
to defy the hostler and the world to produce his 
equal, mounted also. Then, the hostler was told to 
give the horse his head; and, his head being given 
him, he made a very unpleasant use of it: tossing it 
into the air with great disdain, and running into the 
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parlour windows over the way; after performing 
those feats, and supporting himself for a short time 
on his hind-legs, he started off at great speed, and 
rattled out of the town right gallantly. 

The night was very dark. A damp mist rose from 
the river, and the marshy ground about; and spread 
itself over the dreary fields. It was piercing cold, 
too; all was gloomy and black. Not a word was 
spoken; for the driver had grown sleepy; and Sikes 
was in no mood to lead him into conversation. 
Oliver sat huddled together, in a corner of the cart; 
bewildered with alarm and apprehension; and figur- 
ing strange objects in the gaunt trees, whose 
branches waved grimly to and fro, as if in some 
fantastic joy at the desolation of the scene. 

As they passed Sunbury Church, the clock struck 
seven. ‘There was a light in the ferry-house window 
opposite: which streamed across the road, and threw 
into more sombre shadow a dark yew-tree with 
graves beneath it. There was a dull sound of falling 
water not far off; and the leaves of the old tree 
stirred gently in the night wind. It seemed like 
quiet music for the repose of the dead. 

Sunbury was passed through, and they came again 
into the lonely road. Two or three miles more, and 
the cart stopped. Sikes alighted, took Oliver by the 
hand, and they once again walked on. 

They turned into no house at Shepperton, as the ~ 
weary boy had expected; but still kept walking on, 
in mud and darkness, through gloomy lanes and over 
cold open wastes, until they came within sight of the 
lights of a town at no great distance. On looking 
intently forward, Oliver saw that the water was just 
below them, and that they were coming to the foot 
of a bridge. 


Sikes kept straight on, until they were close upon 
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the bridge; then turned suddenly down a bank upon 
the left. 

‘The water! thought Oliver, turning sick with 
fear. ‘He has brought me to this lonely place to 
murder me!’ 

He was about to throw himself on the ground, and 
make one struggle for his young life, when he saw 
that they stood before a solitary house: a!l ruinous 
and decayed. ‘There was a window on each side of 
the dilapidated entrance; and one story above; but 
no light was visible. The house was dark, dis- 
mantled: and, to all appearance, uninhabited. 

Sikes, with Oliver’s hand still in his, softly ap- 
proached the low porch, and raised the latch. The 
door yielded to the pressure, and they passed in to- 
gether. 


CHAPTER XXII 
THE BURGLARY 


‘Hato! cried a loud, hoarse voice, as soon as they 
set foot in the passage. 

‘Don’t make such a row,’ said Sikes, bolting the 
door. ‘Show a glim, Toby.’ 

‘Aha! my pal!’ cried the same voice. “A glim, 
Barney, a glim! Show the gentleman in, Barney; 
wake up first, if convenient.’ : 

The speaker appeared to throw a boot-jack, or 
some such article, at the person he addressed, to rouse 
him from his slumbers: for the noise of a wooden 
body, falling violently, was heard; and then an in- 
distinct muttering, as of a man between asleep and 
awake. ; 

‘Do you hear? cried the same voice. “There’s 
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Bill Sikes in the passage with nobody to do the civil 
to him; and you sleeping there, as if you took laud- 
anum with your meals, and nothing stronger. Are 
you any fresher now, or do you want the iron candle- 
stick to wake you thoroughly? 

A pair of slipshod feet shuffled, hastily, across the 
bare floor of the room, as this interrogatory was put; 
and there issued, from a door on the right hand; first, 
a feeble candle: and next, the form of the same in- 
dividual who has been heretofore described as labour- 
ing under the infirmity of speaking through his nose, 
and officiating, as waiter at the public-house on 
Saffron Hill. 

‘Bister Sikes! exclaimed Barney, with real or 
counterfeit joy; ‘cub id, sir; cub id.’ 

‘Here! you get on first,’ said Sikes, putting Oliver 
in front of him. ‘Quicker! or I shall tread upon 
your heels.’ 

Muttering a curse upon his tardiness, Sikes pushed 
Oliver before him; and they entered a low dark room 
with a smoky fire, two or three broken chairs, a table, 
and a very old couch: on which, with his legs much 
higher than his head, a man was reposing at full 
length, smoking a long clay pipe. He was dressed 
in a smartly-cut snuff-coloured coat, with large brass 
buttons; an orange neckerchief; a coarse, staring, 
shawl-pattern waistcoat; and drab breeches. Mr. 
Crackit (for he it was) had no very great quantity 
of hair, either upon his head or face; but what he had, 
was of a reddish dye, and tortured into long cork- 
screw curls, through which he occasionally thrust 
some very dirty fingers, ornamented with large com- 
mon rings. He was a trifle above the middle size, 
and apparently rather weak in the legs; but this cir- 
cumstance by no means detracted from his own 
admiration of his top-boots, which he contemplated, 
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in their elevated situation, with lively satisfaction. 

‘Bill, my boy! said this figure, turning his head 
towards the door, ‘I’m glad to see you. I was al- 
most afraid you ’d given it up: in which case I should 
have made a personal wentur. Hallo!’ 

Uttering this exclamation in a tone of great sur- 
prise, as his eye rested on Oliver, Mr. Toby Crackit 
brought himself into a sitting posture, and demanded 
who that was. | 

“The boy. Only the boy! replied Sikes, drawing 
a chair towards the fire. 

‘Wud of Bister Fagid’s lads,’ exclaimed Barney, 
with a grin. 

‘Fagin’s, eh! exclaimed Toby, looking at Oliver. 
‘Wot an inwalable boy that’ll make, for the old 
ladies’ pockets in chapels! His mug is a fortin’ to 
him.’ 

‘“There—there ’s enough of that,’ interposed Sikes, 
impatiently; and stooping over his recumbent friend, 
he whispered a few words in his ear: at which Mr. 
Crackit laughed immensely, and honoured Oliver 
with a long stare of astonishment. 

‘Now,’ said Sikes, as he resumed his seat, ‘if you "Il 
give us something to eat and drink while we ’re wait- 
ing, you ll put some heart in us; or in me, at all 
events. Sit down by the fire, younker, and rest 
yourself; for you ll have to go out with us again to- 
night, though not very far off.’ 

Oliver looked at Sikes, in mute and timid wonder; 
and drawing a stool to the fire, sat with his aching 
head upon his hands, scarcely knowing where he was, 
or what was passing around him. 

‘Here,’ said Toby, as the young Jew placed some 
fragments of food, and a bottle upon the table, 
‘Success to the crack! He rose to honour the toast; 
and, carefully depositing his empty pipe in a corner, 
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advanced to the table, filled a glass with spirits, and 
drank off its contents. Mr. Sikes did the same. 

‘A drain for the boy,’ said Toby, half-filling a 
wine-glass. ‘Down with it, innocence.’ 

‘Indeed,’ said Oliver, looking piteously up into the 
man’s face; ‘indeed, I—’ 

‘Down with it! echoed Toby. Do you think I 
don’t know what’s good for you? Tell him to drink 
Bills 

‘He had better!’ said Sikes, clapping his hand upon 
his pocket. ‘Burn my body, if he isn’t more trouble 
than a whole family of Dodgers. Drink it, you 
perwerse imp; drink it!’ 

Frightened by the menacing gestures of the two 
men, Oliver hastily swallowed the contents of the © 
glass, and immediately fell into a violent fit of cough- 
ing: which delighted Toby Crackit and Barney, and 
even drew a smile from the surly Mr. Sikes. 

This done, and Sikes having satisfied his appetite 
(Oliver could eat nothing but a small crust of bread 
which they made him swallow), the two men laid 
themselves down on chairs for a short nap. Oliver 
retained his stool by the fire; Barney, wrapped in a 
blanket, stretched himself on the floor: close outside 
the fender. 

They slept, or appeared to sleep, for some time; 
nobody stirring but Barney, who rose once or twice 
to throw coals on the fire. Oliver fell into a heavy 
doze: imagining himself straying along the gloomy 
lanes, or wandering about the dark churchyard, or 
retracing some one or other of the scenes of the past 
day: when he was roused by Toby Crackit jumping 
up and declaring it was half-past one. 

In an instant, the other two were on their legs, and 
all were actively engaged in busy preparation. Sikes 
and his companion enveloped their necks and chins in 
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lark dark shawls, and drew on their great-coats; 
Barney, opening a cupboard, brought forth several 
articles, which he hastily crammed into the pockets. 

‘Barkers for me, Barney,’ said Toby Crackit. 

‘Here they are,’ replied Barney, producing a pair 
of pistols. ‘You loaded them yourself.’ 

‘All right? replied Toby, stowing them away. 
“The persuaders?’ 

‘I’ve got ’em,’ replied Sikes. 

‘Crape, keys, centre-bits, darkies—nothing for- 
gotten? inquired Toby: fastening a small crowbar 
to a loop inside the skirt of his coat. 

‘All right,’ rejoined his companion. ‘Bring them 
bits of timber, Barney. That’s the time of day.’ 

With these words, he took a thick stick from 
Barney’s hands, who, having delivered another to 
Toby, busied himself in fastening on Oliver’s cape. 

‘Now then!’ said Sikes, holding out his hand. 

Oliver: who was completely stupefied by the un- 
wonted exercise, and the air, and the drink which 
had been forced upon him: put his hand mechanically 
into that which Sikes extended for the purpose. 

‘Take his other hand, Toby,’ said Sikes. ‘Look 
out, Barney.’ 

The man went to the door, and returned to an- 
nounce that all was quiet. The two robbers issued 
forth with Oliver between them. Barney, having 
made all fast, rolled himself up as before, and was 
soon asleep again. 

It was now intensely dark. The fog was much 
heavier than it had been in the early part of the night; 
and the atmosphere was so damp, that, although ne 
rain fell, Oliver’s hair and eyebrows, within a few 
minutes after leaving the house, had become stiff with 
the half-frozen moisture that was floating about. 
They crossed the bridge, and kept on towards the 
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lights which he had seen before. They were at no 
great distance off ; and, as they walked pretty briskly, 
they soon arrived at Chertsey. 

‘Slap through the town,’ whispered Sikes; ‘there ’Il 
be nobody in the way, to-night, to see us.’ 

Toby acquiesced; and they hurried through the 
main street of the little town, which at that late hour 
was wholly deserted. A dim light shone at intervals 
from some bed-room window; and the hoarse barking 
of dogs occasionally broke the silence of the night. 
But there was nobody abroad. 'They had cleared the 
town, as the church-bell struck two. 

Quickening their pace, they turned up a road upon 
the left hand. After walking about a quarter of a 
mile, they stopped before a detached house sur- 
rounded by a wall: to the top of which, Toby Crackit, 
scarcely pausing to take breath, climbed in a twin- 
kling. 

‘The boy next,’ said Toby. ‘Hoist him up; Ill 
catch hold of him.’ 

Before Oliver had time to look round, Sikes had 
caught him under the arms; and in three or four 
seconds he and Toby were lying on the grass on the 
other side. Sikes followed directly. And they stole 
cautiously towards the house. 

And now, for the first time, Oliver, well-nigh mad 
with grief and terror, saw that housebreaking and 
robbery, if not murder, were the objects of the expe- 
dition. He clasped his hands together, and involun- 
tarily uttered a subdued exclamation of horror. A 
mist came before his eyes; the cold sweat stood upon 
his ashy face; his limbs failed him; and he sank upon 
his knees. 

‘Get up? murmured Sikes, trembling with rage. 
and drawing the pistol from his pocket; “Get up, or 
I'll strew your brains upon the grass.’ 
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‘Oh! for God’s sake let me go!’ cried Oliver; ‘let 
me run away and die in the fields. I will never come 
near London; never, never! Oh! pray have mercy 
on me, and do not make me steal. For 'the love of all 
the bright Angels that rest in Heaven, have mercy 
upon me!’ 

The man to whom this appeal was made, swore a 
dreadful oath, and had cocked the pistol, when Toby, 
striking it from his grasp, placed his hand upon the 
boy’s mouth, and dragged him to the house. 

‘Hush! cried the man; ‘it won’t answer here. Say 
another word, and I ’ll do your business myself with 
a crack on the head. That makes no noise, and is 
quite as certain, and more genteel. Here, Bill, 
wrench the shutter open. He’s game enough now, 
I'll engage. I’ve seen older hands of his age took 
the same way, for a minute or two, on a cold night.’ 

Sikes, invoking terrific imprecations upon Fagin’s 
head for sending Oliver on such an errand, plied the 
crowbar vigorously, but with little noise. After 
some delay, and some assistance from ‘Toby, the 
shutter to which he had referred, swung open on its 
hinges. , 

It was a little lattice window, about five feet and a 
half above the ground, at the back of the house: 
which belonged to a scullery, or small brewing-place, 
at the end of the passage. The aperture was so 
small, that the inmates had probably not thought it 
worth while to defend it more securely; but it was 
large enough to admit a boy of Oliver’s size, never- 
theless. A very brief exercise of Mr. Sikes’s art, 
sufficed to overcome the fastening of the lattice; and 
it soon stood wide open also. 

‘Now listen, you young limb,’ whispered Sikes, 
drawing a dark lantern from his pocket, and throw- 
ing the glare full on Oliver’s face; ‘I’m a going to 
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put you through there. Take this light; go softly 
up the steps straight afore you, and along the little 
hall, to the street door; unfasten it, and let us in.’ 

‘There ’s a bolt at the top, you won’t be able to 
reach,’ interposed Toby. ‘Stand upon one of the hall 
chairs. There are three there, Bill, with a jolly 
large blue unicorn and gold pitchfork on ’em: which 
is the old lady’s arms.’ 

‘Keep quiet, can’t you? replied Sikes, with a 
threatening look. ‘The room-door is open, is it” 

‘Wide,’ replied Toby, after peeping in to satisfy 
himself. “The game of that is, that they always 
leave it open with a catch, so that the dog, who’s got 
a bed in here, may walk up and down the passage 
when he feels wakeful. Ha! ha! Barney ’ticed 
him away to-night. So neat! 

Although Mr. Crackit spoke in a scarcely audible 
whisper, and laughed without noise, Sikes imper- 
iously commanded him to be silent, and to get to 
work. Toby complied, by first producing his 
lantern, and placing it on the ground; then by plant- 
ing himself firmly with his head against the wall 
beneath the window, and his hands upon his knees, 
so as to make a step of his back. ‘This was no sooner 
done, than Sikes, mounting upon him, put Oliver 
gently through the window with his feet first; and, 
without leaving hold of his collar, planted him saf ely 
on the floor inside. 

‘Take this lantern,’ said Sikes, looking into the 
room. ‘You see the stairs afore you?’ 

Oliver, more dead than alive, gasped out, ‘Yes.’ 
Sikes, pointing to the street-door with the pistol- 
barrel, briefly advised him to take notice that he was 
within shot all the way; and that if he faltered, he 
would fall dead that instant. 
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‘It’s done in a minute,’ said Sikes, in the same low 
whisper. ‘Directly I leave go of you, do your work. 
Hark!’ 

“What ’s that? whispered the other man. 

They listened intently. 

‘Nothing,’ said Sikes, releasing his hold of Oliver. 
‘Now!’ 

In the short time he had had to collect his senses, 
the boy had firmly resolved that, whether he died in 
the attempt or not, he would make one effort to dart 
upstairs from the hall, and alarm the family. Filled 
with this idea, he advanced at once, but stealthily. 

‘Come back! suddenly cried Sikes aloud. ‘Back! 
back!’ 

Scared by the sudden breaking of the dead still- 
ness of the place, and by a loud cry which followed 
it, Oliver let his lantern fall, and knew not whether 
to advance or fly. 

The cry was repeated—a light appeared—a vision 
of two terrified half-dressed men at the top of the 
stairs swam before his eyes—a flash—a loud noise— 
a smoke—a crash somewhere, but where he knew not, 
—and he staggered back. 

Sikes had disappeared for an instant; but he was 
up again, and had him by the collar before the smoke 
had cleared away. He fired his own pistol after the 
men, who were already retreating; and dragged the 
boy up. 

‘Clasp your arm tighter,’ said Sikes, as he drew 
him through the window. ‘Give me a shawl here. 
They ’ve hit him. Quick! How the boy bleeds! 

Then came the loud ringing of a bell, mingled 
with the noise of fire-arms, and the shouts of men, 
and the sensation of being carried over uneven 
ground at a rapid-pace. And then, the noises grew 
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confused in the distance; and a cold deadly feeling 
crept over the boy’s heart; and he saw or heard no 
more. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


WHICH CONTAINS THE SUBSTANCE OF A PLEASANT 
CONVERSATION BETWEEN MR. BUMBLE AND A LADY; 
AND SHOWS THAT EVEN A BEADLE MAY BE SUSCEP- 
TIBLE ON SOME POINTS 


THE night was bitter cold. The snow lay on the 
ground, frozen into a hard thick crust, so that only 
the heaps that had drifted into byways and corners 
were affected by the sharp wind that howled abroad: 
which, as if expending increased fury on such prey 
as it found, caught it savagely up in clouds, and, 
whirling it into a thousand misty eddies, scattered it 
in air. Bleak, dark, and piercing cold, it was a night 
for-the well-housed and fed to draw round the bright 
fire and thank God they were at home; and for the 
homeless, starving wretch to lay him down and die. 
Many hunger-worn outcasts close their eyes in our 
bare streets, at such times, who, let their crimes have 


. been what they may, can hardly open them in a more 


bitter world. 

Such was the aspect of out-of-doors affairs, when 
Mrs. Corney, the matron of the workhouse to which 
our readers have been already introduced as the birth- 
place of Oliver 'Twist, sat herself down before a 
cheerful fire in her own little room, and glanced, with 
no small degree of complacency, at a small round 
table: on which stood a tray of corresponding size, 
furnished with all necessary materials for the most 
grateful meal that matrons enjoy. In fact, Mrs. 
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Corney was about to solace herself with a cup of 
tea. As she glanced from the table to the fireplace, 
where the smallest of all possible kettles was singing 
a small song in a small voice, her inward satisfaction 
evidently increased,—so much so, indeed, that Mrs. 
Corney smiled. 

‘Well! said the matron, leaning her elbow on the 
table, and looking reflectively at the fire; ‘I’m sure 
we have all on us a great deal to be grateful for! A 
great deal, if we did but know it. Ah! 

Mrs. Corney shook her head mournfully, as if 
deploring the mental blindness of those paupers who 
did not know it; and thrusting a silver spoon (private 
property) into the inmost recesses of a two-ounce 
tin tea-caddy, proceeded to make the tea. 

How slight a thing will disturb the equanimity of 
our frail minds! The black teapot, bemg very 
small and easily filled, ran over while Mrs. Corney 
was moralising; and the water slightly scalded Mrs. 
Corney’s hand. 

‘Drat the pot! said the worthy matron, setting it 
down very hastily on the hob; ‘a little stupid thing, 
that only holds a couple of cups! What use is it of, 
to anybody! Except,’ said Mrs. Corney, pausing, 
‘except to a poor desolate creature like me. Oh 
dear!’ ; 
With these words, the matron dropped into her 
chair, and, once more resting her elbow on the table, 
thought of her solitary fate. The small teapot, and 
the single cup, had awakened in her mind sad recol- 
lections of Mr. Corney (who had not been dead more 
than five-and-twenty years); and she was over- 
powered. 

‘T shall never get another!’ said Mrs. Corney, 
pettishly; ‘I shall never get another—like him.’ 

Whether this remark bore reference to the hus- 
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band, or the teapot, is uncertain. It might have 
been the latter; for Mrs. Corney looked at it as she 
spoke; and took it up afterwards. She had just 
tasted her first cup, when she was disturbed by a soft 
tap at the room-door. 

‘Oh, come in with you!’ said Mrs. Corney, sharply. 
‘Some of the old women dying, I suppose. ‘They 
always die when I’m at meals. Don’t stand there, 
letting the cold air in, don’t. What’s amiss now, 
eh? 

‘Nothing, ma’am, nothing,’ replied a man’s voice. 

‘Dear me! exclaimed the matron, in a much 
sweeter tone, ‘is that Mr. Bumble? 

‘At your service, ma’am,’ said Mr. Bumble, who 
had been stopping outside to rub his shoes clean, and 
to shake the snow off his coat; and who now made his 
appearance, bearing the cocked hat in one hand and 
a bundle in the other. ‘Shall I shut the door, 
ma’am? 

The lady modestly hesitated to reply, lest there 
should be any impropriety in holding an interview 
with Mr. Bumble, with closed doors. Mr. Bumble 
taking advantage of the hesitation, and being very 
cold himself, shut it without permission. 

‘Hard weather, Mr. Bumble,’ said the matron. 

“Hard, indeed, ma’am,’ replied the beadle. ‘Anti- 
porochial weather this, ma’am. We have given 
away, Mrs. Corney, we have given away a matter of 
twenty quartern loaves and a cheese and a half, this 
very blessed afternoon; and yet them paupers are not 
contented.’ 

‘Of course not. When would they be, Mr. Bum- 
ble? said the matron, sipping her tea. 

‘When, indeed, ma’am! rejoined Mr. Bumble. 
“Why here’s one man that, in consideration of his 
wife and large family, has a quartern loaf and a good 
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pound of cheese, full weight. Is he grateful, 
ma'am? Is he grateful? Not a copper farthing’s 
worth of it! What does he do, ma’am, but ask for 
a few coals; if it’s only a pocket handkerchief full, 
he says! Coals! What would he do with coals? 
Toast his cheese with ’em, and then come back for 
more. ‘That’s the way with these people, ma’am; . 
give ’em a apron full of coals to-day, and they ’Il come 
back for another, the day after to-morrow, as brazen 
as alabaster.’ 

The matron expressed her entire concurrence in 
this intelligible simile; and the beadle went on. 

‘I never,’ said Mr. Bumble, ‘see anything like the 
pitch it’s got to, The day afore yesterday, a man 
—you have been a married woman, ma’am, and I may 
mention it to you—a man, with hardly a rag upon his 
back (here Mrs. Corney looked at the floor), goes to 
our overseer’s door when he has got company coming 
to dinner; and says, he must be relieved, Mrs. Corney. 
As he wouldn’t go away, and shocked the company 
very much, our overseer sent him out a pound of 
potatoes and half a pint of oatmeal. “My heart!’ 
says the ungrateful villain, “what’s the use of this 
to me? You might as well give me a pair of iron 
spectacles? “Very good,” says our overseer, taking 
"em away again, “you won't get anything else here.” 
“Then I’ll die in the streets!’ says the vagrant. 
“Oh no, you won't,” says our overseer.’ 

‘Ha! ha! That was very good! So like Mr. 
Grannett, wasn’t it? interposed the matron. ‘Well, 
Mr. Bumble? 

‘Well, ma’am,’ rejoined the beadle, ‘he went away; 
and he did die in the streets. There’s a obstinate 
pauper for you! 

‘It beats anything I could have believed,’ observed 
the matron emphatically. ‘But don’t you think out- 
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of-door relief a very bad thing, any way, Mr. Bum- 
ble? You’re a gentleman of experience, and ought 
to know. Come.’ 

‘Mrs. Corney,’ said the. beadle, smiling as men 
smile who are conscious of superior information, “out- 
of-door relief, properly managed: properly managed, 
ma’am: is the porochial safeguard. ‘The great prin- 
ciple of out-of-door relief is, to give the paupers 
exactly what they don’t want; and then they get 
tired of coming.’ 

‘Dear me!’ exclaimed Mrs. Corney. ‘Well, that is 
a good one, too!’ 

‘Yes. Betwixt you and me, ma’am,’ returned Mr. 
Bumble, ‘that’s the great principle; and that’s the 
reason why, if you look at any cases that get into 
them owdacious newspapers, you ‘ll always observe 
that sick families have been relieved with slices of 
cheese. ‘That’s the rule now, Mrs. Corney, all over 
the country. But, however,’ said the beadle, stop- 
ping to unpack his bundle, ‘these are official secrets, 
ma’am; not to be spoken of; except, as I may say, 
among the porochial officers, such as ourselves. This 
is the port wine, ma’am, that the board ordered for the 
infirmary; real, fresh, genuine port wine; only out 
of the cask this forenoon; clear as a bell, and no 
sediment!’ 

Having held the first bottle up to the light, and 
shaken it well to test it’s excellence, Mr. Bumble 
placed them both on top of a chest of drawers; folded 
the handkerchief in which they had been wrapped; 
put it carefully in his pocket; and took up his hat, 
as if to go. 

‘You ’ll have a very cold walk, Mr. Bumble,’ said 
the matron. 

‘It blows, ma’am,’ replied Mr. Bumble, *urning up 
his coat-collar, ‘enough to cut one’s ears off,’ 
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The matron looked, from the little kettle, to the 
beadle, who was moving towards the door; and as the 
beadle coughed, preparatory to bidding her good- 
night, bashfully inquired whether—whether he 
wouldn’t take a cup of tea? 

Mr. Bumble instantaneously turned back his collar 
again; laid his hat and stick upon a chair; and drew 
another chair up to the table. As he slowly seated 
himself, he looked at the lady. She fixed her eyes 
upon the little teapot. Mr. Bumble coughed again, 
and slightly smiled. 

Mrs. Corney rose to get another cup and saucer 
from the closet. As she sat down, her eyes once 
again encountered those of the gallant beadle; she 
coloured, and applied herself to the task of making 
his tea. Again Mr. Bumble coughed—louder this 
time than he had coughed yet. 

‘Sweet? Mr. Bumble? inquired the matron, tak- 
ing up the sugar-basin. 

‘Very sweet, indeed, ma’am,’ replied Mr. Bumble. 
He fixed his eyes on Mrs. Corney as he said this; and 
if ever a beadle looked tender, Mr. Bumble was that 
beadle at that moment. 

The tea was made, and handed in silence. Mr. 
Bumble, having spread a handkerchief over his knees 
to prevent the crumbs from sullying the splendour 
of his shorts, began to eat and drink; varying these 
amusements, occasionally, by fetching a deep sigh; 
which, however, had no injurious effect upon his 
appetite, but, on the contrary, rather seemed to 
facilitate his operations in the tea and toast depart- 
ment. 

‘You have a cat, ma’am, I see,’ said Mr. Bumble, 
glancing at one who, in the centre of her family, was 
basking before the fire; ‘and kittens too, I declare!’ 

‘I am so fond of them, Mr. Bumble, you can’t 
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think,’ replied the matron. “They’re so happy, so 
frolicsome, and so cheerful, that they are quite com- 
panions for me.’ 

‘Very nice animals, ma’am,’ replied Mr. Bumble, 
approvingly ; ‘so very domestic.’ 

‘Oh, yes!’ rejoined the matron with enthusiasm; ‘so 
fond of their home too, that it ’s quite a pleasure, I ’m 
sure.’ 

‘Mrs. Corney, ma’am,’ said Mr. Bumble, slowly, 
and marking the time with his teaspoon, ‘I mean to 
say this, ma’am; that any cat, or kitten, that could 
live with you, ma’am, and not be fond of its home, 
must be a ass, ma’am.’ 

‘Oh, Mr. Bumble! remonstrated Mrs. Corney. 

‘It’s of no use disguising facts, ma’am,’ said Mr. 
Bumble, slowly flourishing the teaspoon with a kind 
of amorous dignity which made him doubly impress- 
ive; ‘I would drown it myself, with pleasure.’ 

“Then you ’re a cruel man,’ said the matron viva- 
ciously, as she held out her hand for the beadle’s cup; 
‘and a very hard-hearted man besides.’ 

‘Hard-hearted, ma’am? said Mr. Bumble. 
‘Hard? Mr. Bumble resigned his cup without 
another word; squeezed Mrs. Corney’s little finger 
as she took it; and inflicting two open-handed slaps 
upon his laced waistcoat, gave a mighty sigh, and 
hitched his chair a very little morsel farther from the 
fire. 

It was a round table; and as Mrs. Corney and Mr. 
Bumble had been sitting opposite each other, with no 
great space between them, and fronting the fire, it 
will be seen that Mr. Bumble, in receding from the 
fire, and still keeping at the table, increased the dis- 
tance between himself and Mrs. Corney; which pro- 
ceeding, some prudent readers will doubtless be dis- 
posed to admire, and to consider an act of great 
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heroism on Mr. Bumble’s part: he being in some sort 
tempted by time, place, and opportunity, to give 
utterance to certain soft nothings, which however well 
they may become the lips of the light and thoughtless, 
do seem immeasurably beneath the dignity of judges 
of the land, members of parliament, ministers of 
state, lord mayors, and other great public function- 
aries, but more particularly beneath the stateliness . 
and gravity of a beadle: who (as is well known) 
should be the sternest and most inflexible among them 
all. 

Whatever were Mr. Bumble’s intentions, however 
(and no doubt they were of the best) : it unfortunate- 
ly happened, as has been twice before remarked, that 
the table was a round one; consequently Mr. Bumble, 
moving his chair by little and little, soon began to 
diminish the distance between himself and _ the 
matron; and, continuing to travel round the outer 
edge of the circle, brought his chair, in time, close to 
that in which the matron was seated. Indeed, the 
two chairs touched; and when they did so, Mr. Bum- 
ble stopped. 

Now, if the matron had moved her chair to the 
right, she would have been scorched by the fire; and 
if to the left, she must have fallen into Mr. Bumble’s 
arms; so (being a discreet matron, and no doubt fore- 
seeing these consequences at a glance) she remained 
where she was, and handed Mr. Bumble another cup 
of tea. 

‘Hard-hearted, Mrs. Corney? said Mr. Bumble, 
stirring his tea, and looking up into the matron’s 
face; ‘are you hard-hearted, Mrs. Corney?’ 

‘Dear me! exclaimed the matron, ‘what a very 
curious question from a single man. What can you 
want to know for, Mr. Bumble?” 

The beadle drank his tea to the last drop; finished 
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a piece of toast; whisked the crumbs off his knees; 
wiped his lips; and deliberately kissed the matron. 

‘Mr. Bumble!’ cried that discreet lady in a whisper; 
for the fright was so great, that she had quite lost her 
voice, ‘Mr. Bumble, I shall scream! Mr. Bumble 
made no reply; but in a slow and dignified manner, 
put his arm round the matron’s waist. 

As the lady had stated her intention of screaming, 
of course she would have screamed at this additional 
boldness, but that the exertion was rendered unneces- 
sary by a hasty knocking at the door: which was no 
sooner heard, than Mr. Bumble darted, with much 
agility, to the wine bottles, and began dusting them 
with great violence: while the matron sharply 
demanded who was there. It is worthy’ of remark, 
as a curious physical instance of the efficacy of a 
sudden surprise in counteracting the effects of ex- 
treme fear, that her voice had quite recovered all its 
official asperity. 

‘If you please, mistress,’ said a withered old female 
pauper, hideously ugly: putting her head in at the 
door, ‘Old Sally is a-going fast.’ 

‘Well, what ’s that to me? angrily demanded the 
matron. ‘I can’t keep her alive, can 1? 

‘No, no, mistress,’ replied the old woman, ‘nobody 
can; she’s far beyond the reach of help. I’ve seen 
a many people die; little babes and great strong men; 
and I know when death’s a-coming, well enough. 
But she ’s troubled in her mind: and when the fits are 
not on her,—and that’s not often, for she is dying 
very hard,—she says she has got something to tell, 
which you must hear. She ’Il never die quiet till you 
come, mistress.’ 

At this intelligence, the worthy Mrs. Corney mut- 
tered a variety of invectives against old women who 
couldn’t even die without purposely annoying their 
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betters; and, muffling herself in a thick shawl which 
she hastily caught up, briefly requested Mr. Bumble 
to stay till she came back, lest anything particular 
should occur. Bidding the messenger walk fast, and 
not be all night hobbling up the stairs, she followed 
her from the room with a very ill grace, scolding all 
the way. 

Mr. Bumble’s conduct on being left to himself, 
was rather inexplicable. He opened the closet. 
counted the teaspoons, weighed the sugar-tongs, 
closely inspected a silver milk-pot to ascertain that 
it was of the genuine metal, and, having satisfied his 
curiosity on these points, put on his cocked hat corner- 
wise, and danced with much gravity four distinct 
times round the table. Having gone through this 
very extraordinary performance, he took off the 
cocked hat again, and, spreading himself before the 
fire with his back towards it, seemed to be mentally 
engaged in taking an exact inventory of the furni- 
ture. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


TREATS ON A VERY POOR SUBJECT. BUT IS A SHORT 
ONE, AND MAY BE FOUND OF IMPORTANCE IN THIS 
HISTORY 


Ir was no unfit messenger of death, who had dis- 
turbed the quiet of the matron’s room. Her body 
was bent by age; her limbs trembled with palsy; her 
face, distorted into a mumbling leer, resembled more 
the grotesque shaping of some wild pencil, than the 
work of Nature’s hand. 

Alas! How few of Nature’s faces are left alone 
to gladden us with their beauty! The cares, and 
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sorrows, and hungerings, of the world, change them 
as they change hearts; and it is only when those pas- 
sions sleep, and have lost their hold for ever, that the 
troubled clouds pass off, and leave Heaven’s surface 
clear. It is a common thing for the countenances 
of the dead, even in that fixed and rigid state, to 
subside into the long-forgotten expression of sleeping 
infancy, and settle into the very look of early life; 
so calm, so peaceful, do they grow again, that those 
who knew them in their happy childhood, kneel by 
the coffin’s side in awe, and see the Angel even upon 
earth. 

The old crone tottered alone the passages, and up 
the stairs, muttering some indistinct answers to the 
chidings of her companion; being at length compelled 
to pause for breath, she gave the light into her hand, 
and remained behind to follow as she might: while 
the more nimble superior made her way to the room 
where the sick woman lay. 

It was a bare garret-room, with a dim light burn- 
ing at the farther end. There was another old 
woman watching by the bed; the parish apothecary’s | 
apprentice was standing by the fire, making a tooth- 
pick out of a quill. 

‘Cold night, Mrs. Corney,’ said this young gentle- 
man, as the matron entered. 

‘Very cold, indeed, sir,’ replied the mistress, in her 
most civil tones, and dropping a curtsey as she spoke. 

“You should get better coals out of your contract- 
ors, said the apothecary’s deputy, breaking a lump 
on the top of the fire with the rusty poker; ‘these are 
not at all the sort of thing for a cold night.’ 

‘They ’re the board’s choosing, sir,’ returned the 
matron. “The least they could do, would be to keep 
us pretty warm: for our places are hard enough.’ 
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The conversation was here interrupted by a moan 
from the sick woman. 

‘Oh! said the young man, turning his face towards 
the bed, as if he had previously quite forgotten the 
patient, ‘it’s all U. P. there, Mrs. Corney.’ 

‘It is, is it, sir? asked the matron. 

‘If she lasts a couple of hours, I shall be surprised,’ 
said the apothecary’s apprentice, intent upon the 
toothpick’s point. ‘It’s a break-up of the system 
altogether. Is she dozing, old lady? 

The attendant stooped over the bed, to ascertain; 
and nodded in the affirmative. 

“Then perhaps she’ ll go off in that way, if you 
don’t make a row,’ said the young man. ‘Put the 
light on the floor. She won’t see it there.’ 

The attendant did as she was told: shaking her 
head meanwhile, to intimate that the woman would 
not die so easily; having done so, she resumed her 
seat by the side of the other nurse, who had by this 
time returned. ‘The mistress, with an expression of 
impatience, wrapped herself in her shawl, and sat at 
the foot of the bed. 

The apothecary’s apprentice, having completed the 
manufacture of the toothpick, planted himself in 
front of the fire and made good use of it for ten 
minutes or so: when apparently growing rather dull, 
he wished Mrs. Corney joy of her job, and took him- 
self off on tiptoe. 

When they had sat in silence for some time, the 
two old women rose from the bed, and crouching over 
the fire, held out their withered hands to catch the 
heat. The flame threw a ghastly light on their shriv- 
elled faces, and made their ugliness appear terrible, 
as, in this position, they began to converse in a low 
voice. 
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‘Did she say any more, Anny dear, while I was 
gone?’ inquired the messenger. 

‘Not a word,’ replied the other. ‘She plucked and 
tore at her arms for a little time; but I held her hands, 
and she soon dropped off. She hasn’t much strength 
in her, so I easily kept her quiet. I ain’t so weak for 
an old woman, although I am on parish allowance; 
no, no!’ 

‘Did she drink the hot wine the doctor said she was 
to have? demanded the first. 

‘I tried to get it down,’ rejoined the other. “But 
her teeth were tight set, and she clenched the mug so 
hard that it was as much as 1 could do to get it back 
again. SoZ drank it; and it did me good? 

Looking cautiously round, to ascertain that they 
were not overheard, the two hags cowered nearer to 
the fire, and chuckled heartily. 

‘I mind the time,’ said the first speaker, ‘when she 
would have done the same, and made rare fun of it 
afterwards.’ 

“Ay, that she would,’ rejoined the other; ‘she had a 
merry heart. A many, many, beautiful corpses she 
laid out, as nice and neat as waxwork. My old eyes 
have seen them—ay, and those old hands touched 
them too; for I have helped her, scores of times.’ 

Stretching forth her trembling fingers as she spoke, 
the old creature shook them exultingly before her 
face, and fumbling in her pocket, brought owt an old 
time-discoloured tin snuff-box, from which she shook 
a few grains into the outstretched palm cf her com- 
panion, and a few more into her own. While they 
were thus employed, the matron, who had been im- 
patiently watching until the dying woman should 
awaken from her stupor, joined them by the fire, and 
sharply asked how long she was to wait? 

‘Not long, mistress,’ replied the second woman, 
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looking up into her face. ‘We have none of us long 
to wait for Death. Patience, patience! He’ll be 
here soon enough for us all.’ 

‘Hold your tongue, you doting idiot! said the 
matron, sternly. ‘You, Martha, tell me; has she been 
in this way before?’ 

‘Often,’ answered the first woman. 

‘But will never be again,’ added the second one; 
‘that is, she Il never wake again but once—and mind, 
mistress, that won’t be for long! 

‘Long or short,’ said the matron, snappishly, ‘she 
won't find me here when she does wake; take care, 
both of you, how you worry me again for nothing. 
It’s no part of my duty to see all the old women in 
the house die, and I won’t—that’s more. Mind that, 
you impudent old harridans. If you make a fool of 
me again, I "ll soon cure you, I warrant you!’ 

She was bouncing away, when a cry from the two 
women, who had turned towards the bed, caused her 
to look round. The patient had raised herself up- 
right, and was stretching her arms towards them. 

‘Who’s that? she cried, in a hollow voice. 

‘Hush, hush!’ said one of the women, stooping, 
over her. ‘Lie down, lie down! 

‘T ll never lie down again alive! said the woman, 
struggling. ‘I will tell her! Come here! Nearer! 
Let me whisper in your ear.’ 

She clutched the matron by the arm, and forcing 
her into a chair by the bedside, was about to speak, 
when looking round, she caught sight of the two old 
women bending forward in the attitude of eager 
listeners. 

‘Turn them away,’ said the woman, drowsily; 
‘make haste! make haste!’ 

The two old crones, chiming in together, began 
pouring out many piteous lamentations that the poor 
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dear was too far gone to know her best friends; and 
were uttering sundry protestations that they would 
never leave her, when the superior pushed them from 
the room, closed the door, and returned to the bedside. 
On being excluded, the old ladies changed their tone, 
and cried through the keyhole that old Sally was 
drunk; which, indeed, was not unlikely; since, in addi- 
tion to a moderate dose of opium prescribed by the 
apothecary, she was labouring under the effects of a 
final taste of gin-and-water which had been privily 
administered, in the openness of their hearts, by the 
worthy old ladies themselves. 

‘Now listen to me,’ said the dying woman aloud, as 
if making a great effort to revive one latent spark 
of energy. ‘In this very room—in this very bed—I 
once nursed a pretty young creetur’, that was brought 
into the house with her feet cut and bruised with 
walking, and all soiled with dust and blood. She 
gave birth to a boy, and died. Let me think—what 
was the year again!’ 

‘Never mind the year,’ said the impatient auditor; 
‘what about her? 

‘Ay, murmured the sick woman, relapsing into her 
former drowsy state, ‘what about her?—what about 
—I know! she cried, jumping fiercely up: her face 
flushed, and her eyes starting from her head—‘I 
robbed her, so I did! She wasn’t cold—I tell you she 
wasn’t cold, when I stole it!’ 

‘Stole what, for God’s sake? cried the matron, with 
a gesture as if she would call for help. 

‘It? replied the woman, laying her hand over the 
other’s mouth. “The only thing she had. She 
wanted clothes to keep her warm, and food to eat; 
but she had kept it safe, and had it in her bosom. It 
was gold, I tell you! Rich gold, that might have 
saved her life!’ 
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‘Gold! echoed the matron, bending eagerly over 
the woman as she fell back. ‘Go on, go on—yes— 
what of it? Who was the mother? When was it? 

‘She charged me to keep it safe,’ replied the woman 
with a groan, ‘and trusted me as the only woman about 
her. I stole it in my heart when she first showed it 
me hanging round her neck; and the child’s death, 
perhaps, is on me besides!) They would have treated 
him better, if they had known it all? 

‘Known what? asked the other. ‘Speak!’ 

“The boy grew so like his mother,’ said the woman, 
rambling on, and not heeding the question, ‘that I 
could never forget it when I saw his face. Poor girl! 
poor girl! She was so young, too! Such a gentle 
lamb! Wait; there’s more to tell. I have not told 
you all, have I? 

‘No, no,’ replied the matron, inclining her head to 
catch the words, as they came more faintly from the 
dying woman. ‘Be quick, or it may be too late!’ 

‘The mother,’ said the woman, making a more 
violent effort than before; ‘the mother, when the pains 
of death first came upon her, whispered in my ear that 
if her baby was born alive, and thrived, the day might 
come when it would not feel so much disgraced to 
hear its poor young mother named. “And oh, kind 
Heaven!” she said, folding her thin hands together, 
“whether it be boy or girl, raise up some friends for 
it in this troubled world, and take pity upon a lonely 
desolate child, abandoned to its mercy!” ’ 

‘The boy’s name? demanded the matron. 

‘They called him Oliver,’ replied the woman, feebly. 
‘The gold I stole was— 

‘Yes, yes—what? cried the other. 

She was bending eagerly over the woman to hear 
her reply; but drew back, instinctively, as she once 
again rose, slowly and stiffly, into a sitting posture; 
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then, clutching the coverlid with both hands, muttered 
some indistinct sounds in her throat, and fell lifeless 
on the bed. 
# a # # # # # 

‘Stone dead!’ said one of the old women, hurrying 
in as soon as the door was opened. 

‘And nothing to tell, after all,’ rejoined the 
matron, walking carelessly away. 

The two crones, to all appearance, too busily oc- 
cupied in the preparations for their dreadful duties 


to make any reply, were left alone, hovering about the 
body. 


CHAPTER XXV 


WHEREIN THIS HISTORY REVERTS TO MR. FAGIN 
AND COMPANY 


Waite these things were passing in the country 
workhouse, Mr. Fagin sat in the old den—the same 
from which Oliver had been removed by the girl— 
brooding over a dull, smoky fire. He held a pair of 
bellows upon his knee, with which he had apparently 
been endeavouring to rouse it into more cheerful 
action; but he had fallen into deep thought; and with 
his arms folded on them, and his chin resting on his 
thumbs, fixed his eyes, abstractedly, on the rusty bars. 

At a table behind him sat the Artful Dodger, Mas- 
ter Charles Bates, and Mr. Chitling: all intent upon 
a game of whist; the Artful taking dummy against 
Master Bates and Mr. Chitling. The countenance 
of the first-named gentleman, peculiarly intelligent at 
all times, acquired great additional interest from his 
close observance of the game, and his attentive 
perusal of Mr. Chitling’s hand; upon which, from 
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time to time, as occasion served, he bestowed a variety 
of earnest glances: wisely regulating his own play 
by the result of his observations upon his neighbour’s 
cards. It being a cold night, the Dodger wore his 
hat, as, indeed, was often his custom within doors. 
He also sustained a clay pipe between his teeth, which 
he only removed for a brief space when he deemed 
it necessary to apply for refreshment to a quart pot 
upon the table, which stood ready filled with gin-and- 
water for the accommodation of the company. 

Master Bates was also attentive to the play; but 
being of a more excitable nature than his accom- 
plished friend, it was observable that he more fre- 
quently applied himself to the gin-and-water, and 
moreover indulged in many jests and irrelevant re- 
marks, all highly unbecoming a scientific rubber. 
Indeed, the Artful, presuming upon their close 
attachment, more than once took occasion to reason 
gravely with his companion upon these improprieties: 
all of which remonstrances, Master Bates received in 
extremely good part; merely requesting his friend to 
be ‘blowed,’ or to insert his head in a sack, or reply- 
ing with some other neatly-turned witticism of a 
similar kind, the happy application of which, excited 
considerable admiration in the mind of Mr. Chitling. 
It was remarkable that the latter gentleman and his 
partner invariably lost; and that the circumstance, so 
far from angering Master Bates, appeared to afford 
him the highest amusement, inasmuch as he laughed 
most uproariously at the end of every deal, and pro- 
tested that he had never seen such a jolly game in all 
his born days. 

‘That ’s two doubles and the rub,’ said Mr. Chitling, 
with a very long face, as he drew half-a-crown from 
his waistcoat-pocket. ‘I never see such a feller as 
you, Jack; you win everything. Even when we ’ve 
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good cards, Charley and I can’t make nothing of ’em.’ 

Either the master or the manner of this remark, 
which was made very ruefully, delighted Charley 
Bates so much, that his consequent shout of laughter 
roused the Jew from his reverie, and induced him to 
inquire what was the matter. 

‘Matter, Fagin! cried Charley. ‘I wish you had 
watched the play. Tommy Chitling hasn’t won a 
point; and I went partners with him against the Art- 
full and dumb.’ 

‘Ay, ay! said the Jew, with a grin, which suffi- 
ciently demonstrated that he was at no loss to under- 
stand the reason. “Try ’em again, Tom; try ’em 
again.’ | 

‘No more of it for me, thank ’ee, Fagin,’ replied 
Mr. Chitling; ‘I’ve had enough. ‘That ’ere Dodge: 
has such a run of luck that there ’s no standing agaiv’ 
him.’ 

‘Ha! ha! my dear,’ replied the Jew, ‘you must get 
up very early in the morning, to win against the 
Dodger.’ 

‘Morning!’ said Charley Bates; ‘you must put your 
boots on over-night, and have a telescope at each eye, 
and a opera-glass between your shoulders, if you want 
to come over him.’ 

Mr. Dawkins received these handsome compliments 
with much philosophy, and offered to cut any gentle- 
man in company, for the first picture-card, at a 
shilling atime. Nobody accepting the challenge, and 
his pipe being by this time smoked out, he proceeded 
to amuse himself by sketching a ground-plan of 
Newgate on the table with the piece of chalk which 
had served him in lieu of counters; whistling, mean- 
time, with peculiar shrillness. 

‘How precious dull you are, Tommy! said the 
Dodger, stopping short when there had been a long 
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silence; and addressing Mr. Chitling. ‘What do you 
think he’s thinking of, Fagin? 

‘How should I know, my dear? replied the Jew, 
looking round as he plied the bellows. ‘About his 
losses, maybe; or the little retirement in the country 
that he’s just left, eh? Ha! ha! Is that it, my 
dear?’ 

‘Not a bit of it,’ replied the Dodger, stopping the 
subject of discourse as Mr. Chitling was about to re- 
ply. ‘What do yow say, Charley? . 

‘I should say,’ replied Master Bates, with a grin, 
‘that he was uncommon sweet upon Betsy. See how 
he’s a-blushing! Oh, my eye! here’s a merry-go- 
rounder! Tommy Chitlmg’s in love! Oh, Fagin, 
Fagin! what a spree!’ 

Thoroughly overpowered with the notion of Mr. 
Chitling being the victim of the tender passion, Mas- 
ter Bates threw himself back in his chair with such 
violence, that he lost his balance, and pitched over 
upon the floor; where (the accident abating nothing 
of his merriment) ,he lay at full length until his 
laugh was over, when he resumed his former position, 
and began another laugh. 

‘Never mind him, my dear,’ said the Jew, winking 
at Mr. Dawkins, and giving Master Bates a reprov- 
ing tap with the nozzle of the bellows. ‘Betsy’s a 
fine girl. Stick up to her, Tom. Stick up to her.’ 

‘What I mean to say, Fagin,’ replied Mr. Chitling, 
very red in the face, ‘is, that that isn’t anything to 
anybody here.’ 

‘No more it is,’ replied the Jew; ‘Charley will talk. 
Don’t mind him, my dear; don’t mind him. Betsy ’s 
a fine girl. Do as she bids you, Tom, and you will 
make your fortune.’ 

‘So I do do as she bids me,’ replied Mr. Chitling; 
‘I shouldn’t have been milled, if it hadn’t been for 
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her advice. But it turned out a good job for you; 
didn’t it, Fagin! And what’s six weeks of it? It 
must come, some time or another, and why not in the 
winter time when you don’t want to go out a-walking 
so much; eh, Fagin? 

‘Ah, to be sure, my dear,’ replied the Jew. 

‘You wouldn’t mind it again, 'Com, would you,’ 
asked the Dodger, winking upon Charley and the 
Jew, ‘if Bet was all right” 

‘I mean to say that I shouldn't,’ replied Tom, 
angrily. ‘There, now. Ah! Who’ll say as much 
as that, I should like to know; eh, Fagin? 

‘Nobody, my dear,’ replied the Jew; ‘not a soul, 
Tom. I don’t know one of ’em that would do it be- 
sides you; not one of ’em, my dear.’ 

‘I might have got clear off, if I’d split upon her; 
mightn’t I, Fagin? angrily pursued the poor half- 
witted dupe. ‘A word from me would have done it; 
wouldn’t it, Fagin? 

“To be sure it would, my dear,’ replied the Jew. 

‘But I didn’t blab it; did I,-Fagin? demanded 
Tom, pouring question upon question with great 
volubility. 

‘No, no, to be sure,’ replied the Jew; ‘you were too 
stout-hearted for that. A deal too stout, my dear! 

‘Perhaps I was,’ rejoined Tom, looking round; 
‘and if I was, what ’s to laugh at, in that; eh, Fagin? 

The Jew, perceiving that Mr. Chitling was con- 
siderably roused, hastened to assure him that nobody 
was laughing; and to prove the gravity of the com- 
pany, appealed to Master Bates, the principal of- 
fender. But, unfortunately, Charley, in opening his 
mouth to reply that he was never more serious in his 
life, was unable to prevent the escape of such a 
violent roar, that the abused Mr. Chitling, without 
any preliminary ceremonies, rushed across the room 
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and aimed a blow at the offender; who, being skilful 
in evading pursuit, ducked to avoid it, and chose his 
time so well that it lighted on the chest of the merry 
old gentleman, and caused him to stagger to the wall, 
where he stood panting for breath, while Mr. Chitling 
looked on in intense dismay. 

‘Hark! cried the Dodger at this moment, ‘I heard 
the tinkler.’ Catching up the light, he crept softly 
upstairs. | 

The bell was rung again, with some impatience, 
while the party were in darkness. After a short 
pause, the Dodger reappeared, and whispered Fagin 
mysteriously. 

“What! cried the Jew, ‘alone?’ 

The Dodger nodded in the affirmative, and, shad- 
ing the flame of the candle with his hand, gave 
Charley Bates a private intimation, in dumb show, 
that he had better not be funny just then. Having 
performed this friendly office, he fixed his eyes cn the 
Jew’s face, and awaited his directions. 

The old man bit his yellow fingers, and meditated 
for some seconds; his face working with agitation the 
while, as if he dreaded something, and feared to know 
the worst. At length he raised his head. 

‘Where is he? he asked. 

The Dodger pointed to the floor above, and made 
a gesture, as if to leave the room. 

‘Yes,’ said the Jew, answering the mute inquiry; 
‘bring him down. Hush! Quiet, Charley! Gently, 
Tom! Scarce, scarce!’ 

This brief direction to Charley Bates, and his 
recent antagonist, was softly and immediately obeyed. 
There was no sound of their whereabout, when the 
Dodger descended the stairs, bearing the light in his 
hand, and followed: by a man in a coarse smock-frock ; 
who, after casting a hurried glance round the room, 
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pulled off a large wrapper which had concealed the 
lower portion of his face, and disclosed: all haggard, 
unwashed, and unshorn: the features of flash Toby 
Crackit. 

‘How are you, Faguey” said this worthy, nodding 
to the Jew. ‘Pop that shawl away in my castor, 
Dodger, so that I may know where to find it when 
I cut; that ’s the time of day! You'll be a fine young 
cracksman afore the old file now.’ 

With these words he pulled up the smock-frock; 
and, winding it round his middle, drew a chair to the 
fire, and placed his feet upon the hob. 

‘See there, Faguey,’ he said, pointing disconsolately 
to his top boots; ‘not a drop of Day and Martin since 
you know when; not a bubble of blacking, by Jove! 
But don’t look at me in that way, man. All in good 
time. I can’t talk about business till I’ve eat and 
drank; so produce the sustainance, and let’s have a 
quiet fill-out for the first time these three days!’ 

The Jew motioned to the Dodger to place what 
eatables there were, upon the table; and, seating him- 
self opposite the housebreaker, waited his leisure. 

To judge from appearances, Toby was by no 
means in a hurry to open the conversation. At first, 
the Jew contented himself with patiently watching 
his countenance, as if to gain from its expression some 
clue to the intelligence he brought; but in vain. He 
looked tired and worn, but there was the same com- 
placent repose upon his features that they always 
wore: and through dirt, and beard, and whisker, 
there still shone, unimpaired, the self-satisfied smirk 
of flash Toby Crackit. Then, the Jew, in an agony 
of impatience, watched every morsel he put into his 
mouth; pacing up and down the room, meanwhile, in 
irrepressible excitement. It was all of nouse. Toby 
continued to eat with the utmost outward indifference, 
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until he could eat no more; then, orderin g the Dodger 
out, he closed the door, mixed a glass of spirits and 
water, and composed himself for talking. 

‘First and foremost, Faguey,’ said Toby. 

“Yes, yes! interposed the Jew, drawing up his 
chair. 

Mr. Crackit stopped to take a draught of spirits 
and water, and to declare that the gin was excellent; 
then placing his feet against the low mantelpiece, so 
as to bring his boots to about the level of his eye, he 
quietly resumed, 

‘First and foremost, Faguey,’ said the house- 
breaker, ‘how ’s Bill” 

‘What!’ screamed the Jew, starting from his seat. 

“Why, you don’t mean to say—’ began Toby, turn- 
ing pale. 

‘Mean!’ cried the Jew, stamping furiously on the 
ground. ‘Where are they? Sikes and the boy! 
Where are they? Where have they been? Where 
are they hiding? Why have they not been here? 

“The crack failed,’ said Toby, faintly. 

‘I know it,’ replied the Jew, tearing a newspaper 
from his pocket and pointing to it. ‘What more?’ 

‘They fired and hit the boy. We cut over the fields 
at the back, with him between us—straight as the 
erow flies—through hedge and ditch. They gave 
chase. Damme! the whole country was awake, and 
the dogs upon us.’ 

‘The boy! 

‘Bill had him on his back, and scudded like the 
wind. We stopped to take him between us; his head 
hung down, and he was cold. ‘They were close upon 
our heels; every man for himself, and each from the 
gallows! We parted company, and left the young- 
ster lying in a ditch. Alive or dead, that’s all I 
know about him.’ , 
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The Jew stopped to hear no more; but uttering a 
loud yell, and twining his hands in his hair, rushed 
from the room, and from the house. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


IN WHICH A MYSTERIOUS CHARACTER APPEARS UPON 
THE SCENE; AND MANY THINGS, INSEPARABLE FROM 
THIS HISTORY, ARE DONE AND PERFORMED 


THE old man had gained the street corner, before he 
began to recover the effect of Toby Crackit’s in- 
telligence. He had relaxed nothing of his unusual 
speed; but was still pressing onward, in the same wild 
and disordered manner, when the sudden dashing 
past of a carriage: and a boisterous cry from the foot 
passengers, who saw his danger: drove him back upon 
the pavement. Avoiding, as much as was possible, 
all the main streets, and skulking only through the 
by-ways and alleys, he at length emerged on Snow 
Hill.. Here he walked even faster than before; nor 
did he linger until he had again turned into a court; 
when, as if conscious that he was now in his proper 
element, he fell into his usual shuffling pace, and 
seemed to breathe more freely. 

Near to the spot on which Snow Hill and Holborn 
Hill meet, there opens, upon the right hand as you 
come out of the City, a narrow and dismal alley, 
leading to Saffron Hill. In its filthy shops are ex- 
posed for sale huge bunches of second-hand silk hand- 
kerchief's, of all sizes and patterns; for here reside the 
traders who purchase them from _pick-pockets. 
Hundreds of these handkerchiefs hang dangling 
from pegs outside the windows or flaunting from the 
door-posts; and the shelves, within, are piled with 
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them. Confined as the limits of Field Lane are, it 
has its barber, its coffee-shop, its beer-shop, and its 
fried-fish warehouse. It is a commercial colony of 
itself: the emporium of petty larceny: visited at early 
morning, and setting-in of dusk, by silent merchants, 
who traffic in dark back-parlours, and who go as 
strangely as they come. Heré, the clothesman, the 
shoe-vamper, and the rag-merchant, display their 
goods, as sign-boards to the petty thief; here, stores 
of old iron and bones, and heaps of mildewy frag- 
ments of woollen-stuff and linen, rust and rot in the 
grimy cellars. ie 

It was into this place that the Jew turned. ~ He 
was well known to the sallow denizens of the lane; 
for such of them as were on the look-out to buy or 
sell, nodded, familiarly, as he passed along. He 
replied to their salutations in the same way; but be- 
stowed no closer recognition until he reached the 
further end of the alley; when he stopped, to address 
a salesman of small stature, who had squeezed as 
much of his person into a child’s chair as the chair 
would hold, and was smoking a pipe at his warehouse 
door. 

‘Why, the sight of you, Mr. Fagin, would cure 
the hoptalmy! said this respectable trader, in ac- 
knowledgment of the Jew’s inquiry after his health. 

‘The neighbourhood was a little too hot, Lively,’ 
said Fagin, elevating his eyebrows, and crossing his 
hands upon his shoulders. 

‘Well, I’ve heerd that complaint of it, once or 
twice before,’ replied the trader; ‘but it soon cools 
down again; don’t you find it so? 

Fagin nodded in the affirmative. Pointing in the 
direction of Saffron Hill, he inquired whether any 
one was up yonder to-night. 

‘At the Cripples? inquired the man. 
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The Jew nodded. 

‘Let me see,’ pursued the merchant, reflecting. 

‘Yes, there ’s some half-dozen of ’em gone in, that I 
knows. I don’t think your friend ’s there.’ 

‘Sikes is not, I suppose?’ inquired the Jew, with a 
disappointed countenance. 

‘Non istwentus, as the lawyers say,’ replied the 
little man, shaking his head, and looking amazingly 
sly ‘Have you got anything in my line to-night? 

‘Nothing to-night,’ said the Jew, turning away. 

‘Are you going up to the Cripples, Fagin? cried 
the little man, calling after him. ‘Stop! I don’t 
mind if I have a drop there with you! 

But as the Jew, looking back, waved his hand to 
intimate that he preferred being alone; and, more- 
over, as the little man could not very easily disengage 
himself from the chair; the sign of the Cripples was, 
for a time, bereft of the advantage of Mr. Lively’s 
presence. By the time he had got upon his legs, the 
Jew had disappeared; so Mr. Lively, after inef- 
fectually standing on tiptoe, in the hope of catching 
sight of him, again forced himself into the little 
chair, and, exchanging a shake of the head with a 
lady in the opposite shop, in which doubt and mis- 
trust were plainly mingled, resumed his pipe with a 
grave demeanour. 

The Three Cripples, or rather the Cripples: which 
was the sign by which the establishment was fam- 
iliarly known to its patrons: was the public-house in 
which Mr. Sikes and his dog have already figured. 
Merely making a sign to a man at the bar, Fagin 
walked straight upstairs, and opening the door of a 
room, and softly insinuating himself into the cham- 
ber, looked anxiously about: shading his eyes with his 
hand, as if in search of some particular person. 

The room was illuminated by two gas-lights; the 
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glare of which was prevented by the barred shutters, 
and closely-drawn curtains of faded red, from being 
visible outside. The ceiling was blackened, to pre- 
vent its colour from being injured by the flaring of 
the lamps; and the place was so full of dense tobacco 
smoke, that at first it was scarcely possible to discern 
anything more. By degrees, however, as some of it 
cleared away through the open door, an assemblage 
of heads, as confused as the noises that greeted the 
ear, might be made out; and as the eye grew more 
accustomed to the scene, the spectator gradually be- 
came aware of the presence of a numerous company, 
male and female, crowded round a long table: at the 
upper end of which, sat a chairman with a hammer 
of office in his hand; while a professional gentleman, 
with a bluish nose, and his face tied up for the benefit 
of a toothache, presided at a jingling piano in a re- 
mote corner. 

As Fagin stepped softly in, the professiorial gentle- 
man, running over the keys by way of prelude, 
occasioned a general cry of order for a song; which, 
having subsided, a young lady proceeded to entertain 
the company with a ballad in four verses, between 
each of which the accompanyist played the melody 
all through, as loud as he could. When this was over, 
the chairman gave a sentiment, after which, the pro- 
fessional gentleman on the chairman’s right and left 
volunteered a duet, and sang it, with great applause. 

It was curious to observe some faces which stood 
out prominently from among the group. ‘There was 
the chairman himself, (the landlord of the house,) 
a coarse, rough, heavy built fellow, who, while the 
songs were proceeding, rolled his eyes hither and 
thither, and, seeming to give himself up to joviality, 
had an eye for everything that was done, and an ear 
for everything that was said—and sharp ones, too. 
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Near him were the singers: receiving, with profes- 
sional indifference, the compliments of the company, 
and applying themselves, in turn, to a dozen proffered 
glasses of spirits and water, tendered by their more 
boisterous admirers; whose countenances, expressive 
of almost every vice in almost every grade, irresistibly 
attracted the attention, by their very repulsiveness. 
Cunning, ferocity, and drunkenness in all its stages, 
were there, in their strongest aspect; and women: 
some with the last lingering tinge of their early 
freshness almost fading as you looked: others with 
every mark and stamp of their sex utterly beaten 
out, and presenting but one loathsome blank of 
profligacy and crime; some mere girls, others but 
young women, and none past the prime of life; 
formed the darkest and saddest portion of this dreary 
picture. 

Fagin, troubled by no grave emotions, looked 
eagerly from face to face while these proceedings 
were in progress; but apparently without meeting 
that of which he was in search. Succeeding, at 
length, in catching the eye of the man who occupied 
the chair, he beckoned to him slightly, and left the 
room, as quietly as he had entered it. 

‘What can I do for you, Mr. Fagin? inquired the 
man, as he followed him out to the landing. ‘Won’t 
you join us? They ll be delighted, every one of 
senile 

The Jew shook his head impatiently, and said in a 
whisper, ‘Is he here? 

‘No,’ replied the man. 

‘And no news of Barney” inquired Fagin. 

‘None,’ replied the landlord of the Cripples; for it 
was he. ‘He won’t stir till it’s all safe. Depend on 
it, they ’re on the scent down there; and that if he 
moved, he ’d blow upon the thing at once. He’s all 
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right enough, Barney is, else I should have heard of 
him. I’ pound it, that Barney ’s managing prop- 
erly. Let him alone for that.’ 

‘Will he be here to-night? asked the Jew, laying 
the same emphasis on the pronoun as before. 

‘Monks, do you mean? inquired the landlord, hesi- 
tating. 

‘Hush!’ said the Jew. ‘Yes.’ 

‘Certain,’ replied the man, drawing.a gold watch 
from his fob; ‘I expected him here before now. If 
you ‘Il wait ten minutes, he “Il be—’ 

‘No, no,’ said the Jew, hastily; as though, however 
desirous he might be to see the person in question, he 
was nevertheless relieved by his absence. ‘Tell him I 
came here to see him; and that he must come to me 
to-night. No, say to-morrow. As he is not here, to- 
morrow will be time enough.’ 

‘Good! said the man. ‘Nothing more? 

‘Not a word now,’ said the Jew, descending the 
stairs. 

‘I say,’ said the other, looking over the rails, and 

speaking in a hoarse whisper; ‘what a time this would 
be for a sell!) I’ve got Phil Barker here: so drunk, 
that a boy might take him.’ 
/ ‘Ah! But it’s not Phil Barker’s time,’ said the 
Jew, looking up. ‘Phil has something more to do, 
before we can afford to part with him; so go back to 
the company, my dear, and tell them to iead merry 
lives—while they last. Ha! ha! ha! ; 

The landlord reciprocated the old man’s laugh; and 
returned to his guests. The Jew was no sooner 
alone, than his countenance resumed its former ex- 
pression of anxiety and thought. After a brief 
reflection, he called a hack-cabriolet, and bade the 
man drive towards Bethnal Green. He dismissed 
him within some quarter of a mile of Mr. Sikes’s 
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residence, and performed the short remainder of the 
distance, on foot. 

‘Now,’ muttered the Jew, as he knocked at the door, 
‘if there is any deep play here, I shall have it out of 
you, my girl, cunning as you are.’ 

She was.in her room, the woman said. Fagin crept 
softly upstairs, and entered it without any previous 
ceremony. The girl was alone; lying with her head 
upon the table, and her hair straggling over it. 

‘She has been drinking,’ thought the Jew, coolly, 
‘or perhaps she is only miserable.’ 

The old man turned to close the door, as he made 
this reflection; the noise’ thus occasioned, roused the 
girl. She eyed his crafty face narrowly, as she 
inquired whether there was any news, and as she 
listened to his recital of Toby Crackit’s story. When 
it was concluded, she sank into her former attitude, 
but spoke not a word. She pushed the candle impa- 
tiently away; and once or twice as she feverishly 
changed her position, shuffled her feet upon the 
ground; but this was all. 

During the silence, the Jew looked restlessly about 
the room, as if to assure himself that there were no 
appearances of Sikes having covertly returned. 
Apparently satisfied with his inspection, he coughed 
twice or thrice, and made as many efforts to open 
a conversation; but the girl heeded him no more than 
if he had been made of stone. At length he made 
another attempt; and rubbing his hands together, 
said, in his most conciliatory tone, 

7 “And where should you think Bill was now, my 
ear? 

The girl moaned out some half intelligible reply, 
that she could not tell; and seemed, from the smoth- 
ered noise that escaped her, to be crying. 

‘And the boy, too,’ said the Jew, straining his eyes 
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to catch a glimpse of her face. ‘Poor leetle child! 
Left in a ditch, Nance; only think! 

‘The child,’ said the girl, suddenly looking up, ‘is 
better where he is, than among us; and if no harm 
comes to Bill from it, I hope he lies dead in the ditch 
and that his young bones may rot there.’ 

“What! cried the Jew, in amazement. 

‘Ay, I do,’ returned the girl, meeting his gaze. ‘I 
shall be glad to have him away from my eyes, and to 
know that the worst is over. I can’t bear to have him 
about me. The sight of him turns me against my- 
self, and all of you.’ 

‘Pooh! said the Jew, scornfully. ‘You ’re drunk.’ 

“Am I? cried the girl, bitterly. ‘It’s no fault of 
yours, if [am not! You’d never have me anything 
else, if you had your will, except now;—the humour 
doesn’t suit you, doesn’t it”? 

‘No? rejoined the Jew, furiously. ‘It does not.’ 

‘Change it, then! responded the girl, with a laugh. 

‘Change it! exclaimed the Jew, exasperated beyond 
all bounds by his companion’s unexpected obstinacy, 
and the vexation of the night, ‘{ wit change it! 
Listen to me, you drab. Listen to me, who with six 
words, can strangle Sikes as surely as if I had his 
bull’s throat between my fingers now. If he comes 
back, and leaves the boy behind him; if he gets off 
free, and dead or alive, fails to restore him to me; 
murder him yourself if you would have him escape 
Jack Ketch. And do it the moment he sets foot in 
this room, or mind me, it will be too late! 

‘What is all this? cried the girl involuntarily. 

‘What is it? pursued Fagin, mad with rage. 
‘When the boy’s worth hundreds of pounds to me, am 
I to lose what chance threw me in the way of getting 
safely, through thé whims of a drunken gang that I 
could whistle away the lives of! And me bound, too, 
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to a born devil that only wants the will, and has the 
power to, to—’ 

Panting for breath, the old man stammered for a 
word; and in that instant checked the torrent of his 
wrath, and changed his whole demeanour. A 
moment before, his clenched hands had grasped the 
air; his eyes had dilated; and his face grown livid 
with passion; but now, he shrunk into a chair, and, 
cowering together, trembled with the apprehension of 
having himself disclosed some hidden villainy. After 
a short silence, he ventured to look round at his com- 
panion. He appeared somewhat reassured, on _ be- 
holding her in the same listless attitude from which 
he had first roused her. 

‘Nancy, dear! croaked the Jew, in his usual voice. 
‘Did you mind me, dear? 

‘Don’t worry me now, Fagin!’ replied the girl, 
raising her head languidly. ‘If Bill has not done it 
this time, he will another. He has done many a good 
job for you, and will do many more when he can; and 
when he can’t he won’t; so no more about that.’ 

‘Regarding this boy, my dear? said the Jew, rub- 
bing the palms of his hands nervously together. 

“The boy must take his chance with the rest,’ inter- 
rupted Nancy, hastily; ‘and I say again, I hope he is 
dead, and out of harm’s way, and out of yours,—that 
is, if Bill comes to no harm. And if Toby got clear 
off, Bill’s pretty sure to be safe; for Bill’s worth 
two of Toby any time.’ 

‘And about what I was saying, my dear?’ observed 
the Jew, keeping his glistening eye steadily upon her. 

“You must say it all over again, if it’s anything 
you want me to do,’ rejoined Nancy; ‘and if it is, you 
had better wait till to-morrow. Y ou put me up for a 
minute; but now I’m stupid again.’ 

Fagin put several other questions: all with the 
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same drift of ascertaining whether the girl had 
profited by his unguarded hints; but, she answered 
them so readily, and was withal so utterly unmoved 
by his searching looks, that his original impression of 
her being more than a trifle in liquor, was confirmed. 
Nancy, indeed, was not exempt from a failing which 
was very common among the Jew’s female pupils; 
and in which, in their tenderer years, they were rather 
encouraged than checked. Her disordered appear- 
ance, and a wholesale perfume of Geneva which per- 
vaded the apartment, afforded strong confirmatory 
evidence of the justice of the Jew’s supposition; and 


_ when, after indulging in the temporary display of 


violence above described, she subsided, first into dul- 
ness, and afterwards into a compound of feelings: 
under the influence of which she shed tears one 
minute, and in the next gave utterance to various 
exclamations of ‘Never say die!’ and divers calcula- 
tions as to what might be the amount of the odds so 
long as a lady or gentleman was happy, Mr. Fagin, 
who had had considerable experience of such matters 
in his time, saw, with great satisfaction, that she was 
very far gone indeed. 
Having eased his mind by this discovery; and 
having accomplished his twofold object of imparting 
to the girl what he had, that night, heard, and of 
ascertaining, with his own eyes, that Sikes had not 
returned, Mr. Fagin again turned his face homeward: 
leaving his young friend asleep, with her head upon 
the table. , 
It was within an hour of midnight. The weather 
being dark, and piercing cold, he had no great temp- 
tation to loiter. The sharp wind that scoured the 
streets, seemed to have cleared them of passengers, as 
of dust and mud, for few people were abroad, and 
they were to all appearance hastening fast home. It 
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blew from the right quarter for the Jew, however, 
and straight before it he went: trembling, and shiver- 
ing, as every fresh gust drove him rudely on his way. 

He had reached the corner of his own street, and 
was already fumbling in his pocket for the door-key, 
when a dark figure emerged from a projecting 
entrance which lay in deep shadow, and, crossing the 
road, glided up to him unperceived. 

‘Fagin! whispered a voice close to his ear. 

‘Ah? said the Jew, turning quickly round, ‘is that 

‘Yes! interrupted the stranger. ‘I have been 
lingering here these two hours. Where the devil have 
you been? 

‘On your business, my dear,’ replied the Jew, glanc- 
ing uneasily at his companion, and slackening his pace 
as he spoke. ‘On your business all night.’ 

‘Oh, of course! said the stranger, with a sneer. 
‘Well; and what ’s come of it? 

‘Nothing good,’ said the Jew. 

‘Nothing bad, I hope? said the stranger, stopping 
short, and turning a startled look on his companion. 

The Jew shook his head, and was about to reply, 
when the stranger, interrupting him, motioned to the 
house, before which they had by this time arrived: 
remarking, that he had better say what he had got to 
say, under cover: for his blood was chilled with stand-~ 
ing about so long, and the wind blew through him. 

Fagin looked as if he could have willingly excused 
himself from taking home a visitor at that unseason- 
able hour; and, indeed, muttered something about 
having no fire; but his companion repeating his 
request in a peremptory manner, he unlocked the door, 
an requested him to close it softly, while he got a 
ight. 
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‘It’s as dark as the grave,’ said the man, groping 
forward a few steps. ‘Make haste!’ 

‘Shut the door,’ whispered Fagin from the end of 
the passage. As he spoke, it closed with a loud noise. 

‘That wasn’t my doing,’ said the other man, feeling 
his way. ‘The wind blew it to, or it shut of its own 
accord: one or the other. Look sharp with the light, 
or I shall knock my brains out against something in 
this confounded hole.’ . 

Fagin stealthily descended the kitchen stairs. 
After a short absence, he returned with a lighted 
candle, and the intelligence that Toby Crackit was 
asleep in the back room below, and that the boys were 
in the front one. Beckoning the man to follow him, 
he led the way upstairs. 

“We can say the few words we’ve got to say in 
here, my dear,’ said the Jew, throwing open a door on 
the first floor; ‘and as there are holes in the shutters, 
and we never show lights to our neighbours, we ’Il set 
the candle on the stairs. There! 

With those words, the Jew, stooping down, placed 
the candle on an upper flight of stairs, exactly oppo- 
site to the room door. This done, he led the way into 
the apartment; which was destitute of all movables 
save a broken arm-chair, and an old couch or sofa 
without covering, which stood behind the door. 
Upon this piece of furniture, the stranger sat himself 
with the air of a weary man; and the Jew, drawing 
up the arm-chair opposite, they sat face to face. It 
was not quite dark; the door was partially open; and 
the candle outside, threw a feeble reflection on the 
opposite wall. 

They conversed for some time in whispers. 
Though nothing of the conversation was distinguish- 
able beyond a few disjointed words here and there, 
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a listener might easily have perceived that Fagin 
appeared to be defending himself against some 
remarks of the stranger; and that the latter was in a 
state of considerable irritation. They might have 
been talking, thus, for a quarter of an hour or more, 
when Monks—by which name the Jew had designated 
the strange man several times in the course of their 
colloquy—said, raising his voice a little, 

‘T tell you again, it was badly planned. Why not 
have kept him here among the rest, and made a sneak- 
ing, snivelling pickpocket of him at once? 

‘Only hear him! exclaimed the Jew, shrugging his 
shoulders. 

‘Why, do you mean to say you couldn’t have done 
it, if you had chosen? demanded Monks, sternly. 
‘Haven’t you done it, with other boys, scores of 
times? If you had had patience for a twelvemonth, 
at most, couldn’t you have got him convicted, and sent 
safely out of the kingdom; perhaps for life? 

‘Whose turn would that have served, my dear? 
inquired the Jew humbly. 

‘Mine,’ replied Monks. 

‘But not mine,’ said the Jew, submissively. ‘He 
might have become of use to me. When there are 
two parties to a bargain, it is only reasonable that the 
interests of both should be consulted; is it, my good 
friend? 

‘What then? demanded Monks. 

‘I saw it was not easy to train him to the business,’ 
replied the Jew; ‘he was not like other boys in the 
same circumstances.’ 

‘Curse him, no! muttered the man, ‘or he would 
have been a thief, long ago.’ 

‘I had no hold upon him to make him worse,’ pur- 
sued the Jew, anxiously watching the countenance of 
his companion. ‘His hand was not in. I had noth- 
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ing to frighten him with; which we always must have 
in the beginning, or we labour in vain. What could 
I do? Send him out with the Dodger and Charley? 
We had enough of that, at first, my dear; I trembled 
for us all.’ 

‘That was not my doing,’ observed Monks. 

‘No, no, my dear! renewed the Jew. ‘And I don’t 
quarrel with it now; because, if it had never happened, 
you might never have clapped eyes on the boy to 
notice him, and so led to the discovery that it was him 
you were looking for. Well! I got him back for you 
by means of the girl; and then she begins to favour 
him.’ 

“Throttle the girl! said Monks, impatiently. 

“Why, we can’t afford to do that just now, my dear,’ 
replied the Jew, smiling; ‘and, besides, that sort of 
thing is not in our way; or, one of these days, I might 
be glad to have it done. I know what these girls are, 
Monks, well. As soon as the boy begins to harden, 
she ’ll care no more for him, than for a block of wood. 
You want him made a thief. If he is alive, I can 
make him one from this time; and if—if—’ said the 
Jew, drawing nearer to the other,—‘it’s not likely, 
mind,—but if the worst comes to the worst, and he is 
dead—’ 

‘It’s no fault of mine if he is!’ interposed the other 
man, with a look of terror, and clasping the Jew’s 
arm with trembling hands. ‘Mind that. Fagin! I 
had no hand in it. Anything but his death, I told 
you from the first. I won’t shed blood; it’s always 
found out, and haunts a man besides. If they shot 
him dead, I was not the cause; do you hear me? Fire 
this infernal den! What’s that? 

‘What!’ cried the Jew, grasping the coward round 
the body, with both arms, as he sprung to his feet. 
‘Where?’ 
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‘Yonder!’ replied the man, glaring at the opposite 
wall. ‘The shadow! I saw the shadow of a woman, 
in a cloak and bonnet, pass along the wainscot like a 
breath!’ 

The Jew released his hold, and they rushed tumul- 
tuously from the room. ‘The candle, wasted by the 
draught, was standing where it had been placed. It 
showed them only the empty staircase, and their own 
white faces. They listened intently: a profound 
silence reigned throughout the house. 

‘It’s your fancy,’ said the Jew, taking up the light 
and turning to his companion. 

‘I ll swear I saw it? replied Monks, trembling. ‘It 
was bending forward when I saw it first; and when L 
spoke, it darted away.’ 

The Jew glanced contemptuously at the pale face 
of his associate, and, telling him he could follow, if he 
pleased, ascended the stairs. ‘They looked into all the 
rooms; they were cold, bare, and empty. They 
descended into the passage, and thence into the cellars 
below. ‘The green damp hung upon the low walls; 
the tracks of the snail and slug glistened in the light 
of the candle; but all was still as death. 

‘What do you think now? said the Jew, when they 
had regained the passage. ‘Besides ourselves, there ’s 
not a creature in the house except Toby and the boys; 
and they ’re safe enough. See here!’ 

As a proof of the fact, the Jew drew forth two 
keys from his pocket; and explained, that when he 
first went downstairs, he had locked them in, to pre- 
vent any intrusion on the conference. 

This accumulated testimony effectually staggered 
Mr. Monks. His protestations had gradually become 
less and less vehement as. they proceeded in their 
search without making any discovery; and, now, he 
gave vent to several very grim laughs, and confessed 
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it could only have been his excited imagination. He 
declined any renewal of the conversation, however, for 
that night: suddenly remembering that it was past one 
o'clock. And so the amiable couple parted. 


CHAPTER XXVIT 


ATONES FOR THE UNPOLITENESS OF A FORMER CHAPTER; 
WHICH DESERTED A LADY, MOST UNCEREMONIOUSLY 


As it would be, by no means, seemly in a humble au- 

thor to keep so mighty a personage as a beadle wait- 
ing, with his back to the fire, and the skirts of his coat 
gathered up under his arms, until such time as it might 
suit his pleasure to relieve him; and as it would 
still less become his station, or his gallantry to involve 
in the same neglect a lady on whom that beadle had 
looked with an eye of tenderness and affection, and 
in whose ear he had whispered sweet words, which, 
coming from such a quarter, might well thrill the 
bosom of maid or matron of whatsoever degree; the 
historian whose pen traces these words—trusting that 
he knows his place, and that he entertains a becoming 
reverence for those upon earth to whom high and 
important authority is delegated—hastens to pay 
them that respect which their position demands, 
and to treat them with all that duteous ceremony 
which their exalted rank, and (by consequence) great 
virtues, imperatively claim at his hands. Towards 
this end, indeed, he had purposed to introduce, in this 
place, a dissertation touching the divine right of 
beadles, and elucidative of the position, that a beadle 
ean do no wrong: which could not fail to have been 
both pleasurable and profitable to the right-minded 
reader but which he is unfortunately compelled, by 
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want of time and space, to postpone to some more 
convenient and fitting opportunity; on the arrival 
of which, he will be prepared to show, that a beadle 
properly constituted: that is to say, a parochial beadle, 
attached to a parochial workhouse, and attending in 
his official capacity the parochial church: is, in right 
and virtue of his office, possessed of all the excellences 
and best qualities of humanity; and that to none of 
those excellences, can mere companies’ beadles, or 
court-of-law beadles, or even chapel-of-ease beadles 
(save the last, and they in a very lowly and inferior 
degree), lay the remotest sustainable claim. 

Mr. Bumble had re-counted the teaspoons, re- 
weighed the sugar-tongs, made a closer inspection of 
the milk-pot, and ascertained to a nicety the exact 
condition of the furniture, down to the very horse- 
hair seats of the chairs; and had repeated each process 
full half a dozen times; before he began to think that 
it was time for Mrs. Corney to return. Thinking 
begets thinking; as there were no sounds of Mrs. 
Corney’s approach, it occurred to Mr. Bumble that 
it would be an innocent and virtuous way of spending 
the time, if he were further to allay his curiosity by 
a cursory glance at the interior of Mrs. Corney’s chest 
of drawers. 

Having listened at the keyhole, to assure himself 
that nobody was approaching the chamber, Mr. Bum- 
ble, beginning at the bottom, proceeded to make him- 
self acquainted with the contents of the three long 
drawers: which, being filled with various garments 
of good fashion and texture, carefully preserved 
between two layers of old newspapers, speckled with 
dried lavender: seemed to yield him exceeding satis- 
faction. Arriving, in course of time, at the right- 
hand corner drawer (in which was the key), and 
beholding therein a small padlocked box, which, being 
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shaken, gave forth a pleasant sound, as of the chink- 
ing of coin, Mr. Bumble returned with a stately walk 
to the fireplace; and, resuming his old attitude, said, 
with a grave and determined air, ‘Ill do it! He 
followed up this remarkable declaration, by shaking 
his head in a waggish manner for ten minutes, as 
though he were remonstrating with himself for being 
such a pleasant dog; and then, he took a view of his 
legs in profile, with much seeming | pleasure and 
interest. 

He was still placidly engaged in this latter survey, 
when Mrs. Corney, hurrying into the room, threw 
herself, in a breathless state, on a chair by the fireside, 
and covering her eyes with one hand, placed the other 
over her heart, and gasped for breath. 

‘Mrs. Corney,’ said Mr. Bumble, stooping over the 
matron, ‘what is this, ma’am? Has anything hap- 
pened, ma’am? Pray answer me: I’m on—on—’ 
Mr. Bumble, in his alarm, could not immediately think 
of the word ‘tenterhooks,’ so he said ‘broken bottles.’ 

‘Oh, Mr. Bumble!’ cried the lady, ‘I have been so 
dreadfully put out!’ 

‘Put out, ma’am!’ exclaimed Mr. Bumble; ‘who 
has dared to—? I know! said Mr. Bumble, checking 
himself, with native majesty, ‘this is them wicious 
paupers!’ 

‘It’s dreadful to think of! said the lady, shudder- 
ing. 

“Then don’t think of it, ma’am,’ rejoined Mr. Bum- 
ble. 

‘I can’t help it,’ whimpered | the lady. 

‘Then take something, ma’am,’ said Mr. Bumble 
soothingly. ‘A little of the wine? ? 

‘Not for the world! replied Mrs. Corney. ‘I 
couldn’t,—oh! The top shelf in the right-hand cor- 
ner—oh! Uttering these words, the good lady 
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pointed, distractedly, to the cupboard, and underwent 
a convulsion from internal spasms. Mr. Bumble 
rushed to the closet; and, snatching a pint green-glass 
bottle from the shelf thus incoherently indicated, 
filled a tea-cup with its contents, and held it to the 
lady’s lips. 

‘I’m better now,’ said Mrs. Corney, falling back, 
after drinking half of it. 

Mr. Bumble raised his eyes piously to the ceiling in 
thankfulness; and, bringing them down again to the 
brim of the cup, lifted it to his nose. 

‘Peppermint,’ exclaimed Mrs. Corney, in a faint 
voice, smiling gently on the beadle as she spoke. “Try 
it! There ’s a little—a little something else in it.’ 

Mr. Bumble tasted the medicine with a doubtful 
look; smacked his lips; took another taste; and put the 
cup down empty. 

‘It’s very comforting,’ said Mrs. Corney. 

“Very much so indeed, ma’am,’ said the beadle. As 
he spoke, he drew a chair beside the matron, and 
tenderly inquired what had happened to distress her. 

‘Nothing,’ replied Mrs. Corney. ‘I am a foolish, 
excitable, weak creetur.’ 

‘Not weak, ma’am,’ retorted Mr. Bumble, drawing 
his chair a little closer. ‘Are you a weak creetur, 
Mrs. Corney? 

‘We are all weak creeturs,’ said Mrs. Corney, lay- 
ing down a general principle. 

‘So we are,’ said the beadle. 

Nothing was said on either side, for a minute or two 
afterwards. By the expiration of that tume, Mr. 
Bumble had illustrated the position by removing his 
left arm from the back of Mrs. Corney’s chair, where 
it had previously rested, to Mrs. Corney’s apron- 
string, round which it gradually became entwined. 
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“We are all weak creeturs,’ said Mr. Bumble. 

Mrs. Corney sighed. 

‘Don’t sigh, Mrs. Corney,’ said Mr. Bumble. 

ims can’t help it,’ said Mrs. Corney. And she sighed 
again. 

“This is a very comfortable room, ma’am,’ said Mr. 
Bumble looking round. ‘Another room, and this, 
ma'am, would be a complete thing.’ 

‘It would be too much for one,’ murmured the lady. 

‘But not for two, ma’am,’ rejoined Mr. Bumble, in 

soft accents. “Eh, Mrs. Corney? 

' Mrs. Corney drooped her head, when the beadle 
said this; the beadle drooped his, to get a view of Mrs. 
Corney’s face. Mrs..Corney, with great propriety, 
turned her head away, and released her hand to get 
at her pocket-handkerchief; but insensibly replaced it 
in that of Mr. Bumble. 

“The board allow you coals, dun’t they, Mrs. Cor- 
ney? inquired the beadle, affectionately pressing her 
hand. 

‘And candles,’ replied Mrs. Corney, slightly return- 
ing the pressure. 

‘Coals, candles, and house-rent free,’ said Mr. Bum- 
ble. ‘Oh, Mrs. Corney, what an Angel you are!’ 

The lady was not proof against this burst of feel- 
ing. She sank into Mr. Bumble’s arms; and that 
gentleman in his agitation, imprinted a passionate kiss 
upon her chaste nose. 

‘Such porochial perfection! exclaimed Mr. Bumble, 
rapturously. ‘You know that Mr. Slout is worse to- 
night, my fascinator?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Mrs. Corney, bashfully. 

‘He can’t live a week, the doctor says,’ pursued Mr. 
Bumble. ‘He is the master of this establishment; his 
death will cause a wacancy; that wacancy must be 
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filled up. Oh, Mrs. Corney, what a prospect this 
opens! What a opportunity for a jining of hearts 
and housekeepings!’ 

Mrs. Corney sobbed. 

‘The little word? said Mr. Bumble, bending over 
the bashful beauty. ‘The one little, little, little word, 
my blessed Corney ? 

“Ye—ye—yes!’ sighed out the matron. 

‘One more,’ pursued the beadle; ‘compose your dar- 
ling feelings for only one more. When is it to come 
off?’ 

Mrs. Corney twice essayed to speak: and twice 
failed. At length summoning up courage, she threw 
her arms around Mr. Bumble’s neck, and said, it 
might be as soon as ever he pleased, and that he was 
‘a irresistible duck.’ 

Matters being thus amicably and _ satisfactorily 
arranged, the contract was solemnly ratified in another 
teacupful of the peppermint mixture; which was 
rendered the more necessary, by the flutter and agita- 
tion of the lady’s spirits. While it was being disposed 
of, she acquainted Mr. Bumble with the old woman’s 
decease. 

‘Very good,’ said that gentleman, sipping his pep- 
permint; ‘I ’ll call at Sowerberry’s as I go home, and 
tell him to send to-morrow morning. Was it that as 
frightened you, love?’ 

‘It wasn’t anything particular, dear,’ said the lady, 
evasively. 

‘It must have been something, love,’ urged Mr. 
Bumble. ‘Won’t you tell your own B.?” 

‘Not now,’ rejoined the lady; ‘one of these days. 
After we ’re married, dear.’ 

‘After we’re married! exclaimed Mr. Bumble. 
‘It wasn’t any impudence from any of them male 
paupers as—’ 
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‘No, no, love! interposed the lady, hastily. 

‘If I thought it was,’ continued Mr. Bumble; ‘if I 
thought as any one of ’em had dared to lift his wulgar 
eyes to that lovely countenance—’ 

“They wouldn’t have dared to do it, love,’ responded 
the lady. 

“They had better not! said Mr. Bumble, clenching 
his fist. ‘Let me see any man, porochial or extra- 
porochial, as would presume to do it; and I can tell 
him that he wouldn’t do it a second time!’ 

Unembellished by any violence of gesticulation, this 
might have seemed no very high compliment to the 
lady’s charms; but, as Mr. Bumble accompanied the 
threat with many warlike gestures, she was much 
touched with this proof of his devotion, and protested, 
with great admiration, that he was indeed a dove. 

The dove then turned up his coat-collar, and put or 
his cocked hat; and, having exchanged a long and 
affectionate embrace with his future partner, once 
again braved the cold wind of the night: merely 
pausing, for a few minutes, in the male paupers’ 
ward, to abuse them a little, with the view of satisfy- 
ing himself that he could fill the office of workhouse- 
master with needful acerbity. Assured of his quali-' 
fications, Mr. Bumble left the building with a light 
heart, and bright visions of his future promotion: 
which served to occupy his mind until he reached the 
shop of the undertaker. 

Now, Mr. and Mrs. Sowerberry having gone out to 
tea and supper: and Noah Claypole not being at any 
time disposed to take upon himself a greater amount 
of physical exertion than is necessary to a convenient 
performance of the two functions of eating and 
drinking, the shop was not closed, although it was 
past the usual hour of shutting-up. Mr. Bumble 
tapped with his cane on the counter several times; but, 
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attracting no attention, and beholding a light shining 
through the glass-window of the little parlour at 
the back of the shop, he made bold to peep in and 
see what was going forward; and when he saw what 
was going forward, he was not a little surprised. 

The cloth was laid for supper; the table was 
covered with bread and butter, plates and glasses; a 
porter-pot and a wine-bottle. At the upper end of 
the table, Mr. Noah Claypole lolled negligently in an 
easy-chair, with his legs thrown over one of the arms: 
an open clasp-knife in one hand, and a mass of 
buttered bread in the other. Close beside him stood 
Charlotte, opening oysters from a barrel: which Mr. 
Claypole condescended to swallow, with remarkable 
avidity. A more than ordinary redness in the region 
of the young gentleman’s nose, and a kind of fixed 
wink in his right eye, denoted that he was in a slight 
degree intoxicated; these symptoms were confirmed 
by the intense relish with which he took his oysters, 
for which nothing but a strong appreciation of their 
cooling properties, in cases of internal fever, could 
have sufficiently accounted. 

‘Here’s a delicious fat one, Noah, dear! said Char- 
lotte; ‘try him, do; only this one.’ 

‘What a delicious thing is a oyster! remarked Mr. 
Claypole, after he had swallowed it. ‘What a pity it 
is, a number of ’em should ever make you feel uncom- 
fortable; isn’t it, Charlotte” 

‘It’s quite a cruelty,’ said Charlotte. 

‘So it is,’ acquiesced Mr. Claypole. ‘An’t yer fond 
of oysters? 

‘Not overmuch,’ replied Charlotte. ‘I like to see 
mou eat ’em, Noah dear, better than eating ’em my- 
self.’ 

‘Lor! said Noah, reflectively; ‘how queer!’ 
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‘Have another,’ said Charlotte. ‘Here’s one with 
such a beautiful, delicate beard!’ 

‘I can’t manage any more,’ said Noah. ‘I’m very 
sorry. Come here, Charlotte, and Ill kiss yer.’ 

“What! said Mr. Bumble, bursting into the room. 
‘Say that again, sir.’ 

Charlotte uttered a scream, and hid her face in her 
apron. Mr. Claypole, without making any further 
change in his position than suffering his legs to reach 
the ground, gazed at the beadle in drunken terror. 

‘Say it again, you wile, owdacious fellow! said Mr. 
Bumble. ‘How dare you mention such a thing, sir? 
And how dare you encourage him, you insolent minx? 
Kiss her!’ exclaimed Mr. Bumble, in strong indigna- 
tion. “Faugh! 

‘I didn’t mean to do it! said Noah, blubbering. 
‘She ’s always a-kissing of me, whether I like it, or 
not.’ 

‘Oh, Noah,’ cried Charlotte, reproachfully. 

“Yer are; yer know yer are!’ retorted Noah. 
‘She ’s always a-doin’. of it, Mr. Bumble, sir; she 
chucks me under the chin, please, sir; and makes all 
manner of love!’ 

‘Silence! cried Mr. Bumble, sternly. ‘Take your- 
self downstairs, ma’am. Noah, you shut up the shop; 
say another word till your master comes home, at 
your peril; and, when he does come home, tell him 
that Mr. Bumble said he was to send a old woman’s 
shell after breakfast to-morrow morning. Do you 
hear, sir? Kissing! cried Mr. Bumble, holding up 
his hands. “The sin and wickedness of the lower 
orders in this porochial district is frightful! If 
Parliament don’t take their abominable courses under 
consideration, this country’s ruined, and the char- 
acter of the peasantry gone for ever!’ With these 
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words, the beadle strode, with a lofty and gloomy 
air, from the undertaker’s premises. 

And now that we have accompanied him so far on 
his road home, and have made all necessary prepara- 
tions for the old woman’s funeral, let us set on foot 
a few inquiries after young Oliver Twist, and as- 
certain whether he be still lying in the ditch where 
Toby Crackit left him. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


LOOKS AFTER OLIVER, AND PROCEEDS WITH HIS 
ADVENTURES 


‘WoLvVEs tear your throats! muttered Sikes, grinding 
his teeth. ‘I wish I was among some of you; you ’d 
howl the hoarser for it.’ 

As Sikes growled forth this imprecation, with the 
most desperate ferocity that his desperate nature was 
capable of, he rested the body of the wounded boy 
across his bended knee; and turned his head, for an 
instant, to look back at his pursuers. 

There was little to be made out, in the mist and 
darkness; but the loud shouting of men vibrated 
through the air, and the barking of the neighbouring 
dogs, roused by the sound of the alarm bell, re- 
sounded in every direction. 

‘Stop, you white-livered hound!’ cried the robber, 
shouting after Toby Crackit, who, making the best 
use of his long legs, was already ahead. ‘Stop! 

The repetition of the word, brought Toby to a dead 
stand-still. For he was not quite satisfied that he 
was beyond the range of pistol-shot; and Sikes was 
in no mood to be played with. 
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‘Bear a hand with the boy,’ cried Sikes, beckoning 
furiously to his confederate. ‘Come back!’ 

Toby made a show of returning; but ventured, in 
a low voice, broken for want of fhrehthe to intimate 
considerable reluctance as he came slowly along. 

‘Quicker!’ cried Sikes, laying the boy in a dry ditch 
at his feet, and drawing a pistol from his pocket. 
‘Don’t play booty with me.’ 

At this moment the noise grew louder. Sikes, 
again looking round, could discern that the men who 
had given chase were already climbing the gate of 
the field in which he stood; and that a couple of dogs 
were some paces in advance of them. 

‘It’s all up, Bill! cried Toby; ‘drop the kid, and 
show ’em your heels.’ With this parting advice, Mr. 
Crackit, preferring the chance of being shot by his 
friend, to the certainty of being taken by his enemies, 
fairly turned tail, and darted off at full speed. 
Sikes clenched his teeth; took one look around; threw 
over the prostrate form of Oliver, the cape in which 
he had been hurriedly. muffled; ran along the front 
of the hedge, as if to distract the attention of those 
behind, from the spot where the boy lay; paused, for 
a second, before another hedge which met it at right 
angles; and whirling his pistol high into the air, 
cleared it at a bound, and was gone. 

‘Ho, ho, there!’ cried a tremulous voice in the rear. 
‘Pincher! Neptune! Come here, come here! 

The dogs, who, in common with their masters, 
seemed to have no particular relish for the sport in 
which they were engaged, readily answered to the 
command. Three men, who had by this time ad- 
vanced some distance into the field, stopped to take 
counsel together. 

‘My advice, or, leastways, I should say, my orders, 
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is, said the fattest man of the party, ‘that we 
‘mediately go home again.’ 

‘I am agreeable to anything which is agreeable to 
Mr. Giles,” said a shorter man; who was by no means 
of a slim figure, and who was very pale in the face, 
and very polite: as frightened men frequently are. 

‘I shouldn’t wish to appear ill-mannered, gentle- 
men,’ said the third, who had called the dogs back, 
‘Mr. Giles ought to know.’ 

‘Certainly,’ replied the shorter man; ‘and whatever 
Mr. Giles says, it isn’t our place to contradict him. . 
No, no, I know my sitiwation! Thank my stars, I 
know my sitiwation.’ ‘To tell the truth, the little man 
did seem to know his situation, and to know perfectly 
well that it was by no means a desirable one; for his 
teeth chattered in his head as he spoke. 

‘You are afraid, Brittles,’ said Mr. Giles. 

‘I an't,’ said Brittles. 

“You are,’ said Giles. 

“You ’re a falsehood, Mr. Giles,’ said Brittles. 

‘You ’re a lie, Brittles,’ said Mr. Giles. 

Now, these four retorts arose from Mr. Giles’s 
taunt; and Mr. Giles’s taunt had arisen from his 
indignation at having the responsibility of going 
home again, imposed upon himself under cover of a 
compliment. The third man brought the dispute to 
a close, most philosophically. 

‘I "ll tell you what it is, gentlemen,’ said he, ‘we ’re 
all afraid.’ 

‘Speak for yourself, sir,’ said Mr. Giles, who was 
the palest of the party. 

‘So I do,’ replied the man. ‘It’s natural and 
proper to be afraid, under such circumstances. J 
am.’ 

‘So am I,’ said Brittles; ‘only there ’s no call to tell 
a man he is, so bounceably.’ 
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These frank admissions softened Mr. Giles, who 
at once owned that he was afraid; upon which, they 
all three faced about, and ran back again with the 
completest unanimity, until Mr. Giles (who had the 
shortest wind of the party, and was encumbered with 
a pitchfork) most handsomely insisted on stopping, 
to make an apology for his hastiness of speech. 

‘But it’s wonderful,’ said Mr. Giles, when he had 
explained, ‘what a man will do, when his blood is up. 
I should have committed murder—I know JZ should 
—if we ’d caught one of them rascals.’ 

As the other two were impressed with a similar 
presentiment; and as their blood, like his, had all 
gone down again; some speculation ensued upon the 
cause of this sudden change in their temperament. 

“T know what it was,’ said Mr. Giles; ‘it was the 
gate.’ 

‘I shouldn’t wonder if it was,’ exclaimed Brittles, 
catching at the idea. 

“You may depend upon it,’ said Giles, ‘that that 
gate stopped the flow of the excitement. I felt all 
mine suddenly going away, as I was climbing over 
it.’ 

By a remarkable coincidence, the other two had 
been visited with the same unpleasant sensation at 
that precise moment. It was quite obvious, there- 
fore, that it was the gate; especially as there was no 
doubt regarding the time at which the change had 
taken place, because all three remembered that they 
had come in sight of the robbers at the instant of 
its occurrence. 

This dialogue was held between the two men who 
had surprised the burglars, and a travelling tinker 
who had been sleeping in an outhouse, and who had 
been roused, together with his two mongrel curs, to 
join in the pursuit. Mr. Giles acted in the double 
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capacity of butler and steward to the old lady of the 
mansion; Brittles was a lad of all-work: who, having 
entered her service a mere child, was treated as a 
promising young boy still, though he was something 
past thirty. 

Encouraging each other with such converse as this; 
but, keeping very close together, notwithstanding, 
and looking apprehensively round, whenever a fresh 
gust rattled through the boughs; the three men 
hurried back to a tree, behind which they had left 
their lantern, lest its light should inform the thieves 
in what direction to fire. Catching up the light, they 
made the best of their way home, at a good round 
trot; and long after their dusky forms had ceased to 
be discernible, the light might have been seen twin- 
kling and dancing in the distance, like some exhala- 
tion of the damp and gloomy atmosphere through 
which it was swiftly borne. 

The air grew colder, as day came slowly on; and 
the mist rolled along the ground like a dense cloud | 
of smoke. ‘The grass was wet; the pathways, and 
low places, were all mire and water; the damp breath 
of an unwholesome wind went languidly by, with a 
hollow moaning. Still, Oliver lay motionless and in- 
sensible on the spot where Sikes had left him. 

Morning drew on apace. The air became more 
sharp and piercing, as its first dull hue—the death 
of night, rather than the birth of day—glimmered 
faintly in the sky. The objects which had looked 
dim and terrible in the darkness, grew more and 
more defined, and gradually resolved into their 
familiar shapes. The rain came down, thick and 
fast, and pattered noisily among the leafless bushes. 
But, Oliver felt it not, as it beat against him; for he 
still lay stretched, helpless and unconscious, on his 
bed of clay. 
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At length, a low ery of pain broke the stillness 
that prevailed; and uttering it, the boy awoke. His 
left arm, rudely bandaged in a shawl, hung heavy 
and useless at his side: the bandage was saturated 
with blood. He was so weak, that he could scarcely 
raise himself into a sitting posture; when he had done 
so, he looked feebly round for help, and groaned with 
pain. Trembling in every joint, from cold and ex- 
haustion, he made an effort to stand upright; but, 
shuddering from head to foot, fell prostrate on the 
ground. 

After a short return of the stupor in which he had 
been so long plunged, Oliver: urged by a creeping 
sickness at his heart, which seemed to warn him that 
if he lay there, he must surely die: got upon his feet, 
and essayed to walk. His head was dizzy, and he 
staggered to and fro like a drunken man. But he 
kept up, nevertheless, and, with his head drooping 
languidly on his breast, went stumbling onward, he 
knew not whither. | 

And now, hosts of bewildering and confused ideus 
same crowding on his mind. He seemed to be still 
walking between Sikes and Crackit, who were angrily 
disputing—for the very words they said, sounded in 
his ears; and when he caught his own attention, as 
it were, by making some violent effort to save him- 
self from falling, he found that he was talking to 
them. ‘Then, he was alone with Sikes, plodding on 
as on the previous day; and as shadowy people 
passed them, he felt the robber’s grasp upon his wrist. 
Suddenly, he started back at the report of fire- 
arms; there rose into the air, loud cries and shouts; 
lights gleamed before his eyes; all was noise and 
tumult, as some unseen hand bore him hurriedly 
away. Through all these rapid visions, there ran an 
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undefined, uneasy consciousness of pain, which 
wearied and tormented him incessantly. 

Thus he staggered on, creeping, almost mechanic- 
ally, between the bars of gates, or through hedge- 
gaps as they came in his way, until he reached a 
road. Here the rain began to fall so heavily, that it 
roused him. 

He looked about, and saw that at no great distance 
there was a house, which perhaps he could reach. 
Pitying his condition, they might have compassion 
on him; and if they did not, it would be better, he 
thought, to die near human beings, than in the lonely 
open fields. He summoned up all his strength for 
one last trial, and bent his faltering steps towards it. 

As he drew nearer to this house, a feeling came 
over him that he had seen it before. He remembered 
nothing of its details; but the shape and aspect of the 
building seemed familiar to him. 

That garden wall! On the grass inside, he had 
fallen on his knees last night, and prayed the two 
men’s mercy. It was the very house they had at- 
tempted to rob. 

Oliver felt such fear come over him when he 
recognised the place, that, for the instant, he forgot 
the agony of his wound, and thought only of flight. 
Flight! He could scarcely stand: and if he were 
in full possession of all the best powers of his slight 
and youthful frame, whither could he fly? He 
pushed against the garden-gate; it was unlocked, and 
swung open on its hinges. He tottered across the 
lawn; climbed the steps; knocked faintly at the door; 
and, his whole strength failing him, sunk down 
against one of the pillars of the little portico. 

It happened that about this time, Mr. Giles, 
Brittles, and the tinker, were recruiting themselves, 
after the fatigues and terrors of the night, with tea 
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and sundries, in the kitchen. Not that it was Mr. 
Giles’s habit to admit to too great familiarity the 
humbler servants: towards whom it was rather his 
wont to deport himself with a lofty affability, which, 
while it gratified, could not fail to remind them of 
his superior position in society. But, death, fires, 
and burglary, make all men equals; so Mr. Giles sat 
with his legs stretched out before the kitchen fender, 
leaning his left arm on the table, while, with his right, 
he illustrated a circumstantial and minute account of 
the robbery, to which his hearers (but especially the 
cook and housemaid, who were of the party) listened 
with breathless interest. 

‘It was about half-past two,’ said Mr. Giles, ‘or I 
wouldn’t swear that it mightn’t have been a little 
nearer three, when I woke up, and, turning round in 
my bed, as it might be so, (here Mr. Giles turned 
round in his chair, and pulled the corner of the table- 
cloth over him to imitate bed-clothes,) I fancied I 
heerd a noise.’ 

At this point of the narrative the cook turned pale, 
and asked the housemaid to shut the door: who asked 
Brittles, who asked the tinker, who pretended not to 
hear. 

‘_Heerd a noise,’ continued Mr. Giles. ‘I says, 
at first, “This is illusion”; and was composing myself 
off to sleep, when I heerd the noise again, distinct.’ 

‘What sort of a noise?’ asked the cook. 

‘A kind of a busting noise,’ replied Mr. Giles, look- 
ing round him. 

‘More like the noise of powdering a iron bar on a 
nutmeg-grater,’ suggested Brittles. 

‘It was, when you heerd it, sir,’ rejoined Mr. Giles; 
‘but, at this time, it had a busting sound. I turned 
down the clothes’; continued Giles, rolling back the 
table-cloth, ‘sat up in bed; and listened.’ 
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The cook and housemaid simultaneously ejaculated 
‘Lor! and drew their chairs closer together. 

‘I heerd it now, quite apparent, resumed Mr. 
Giles. ‘ “Somebody,” I says, “is forcing of a door, 
or window; what’s to be done? I Il call up that poor 
lad, Brittles, and save him from being murdered in 
his bed; or his throat,” I says, “may be cut from his 
right ear to his left, without his ever knowing it.” ’ 

Here, all eyes were turned upon Brittles, who fixed 
his upon the speaker, and stared at him, with his 
mouth wide open, and his face expressive of the most 
unmitigated horror. 

‘I tossed off the clothes,’ said Giles, throwing away 
the table-cloth, and looking very hard at the cook and° 
housemaid, ‘got softly out of bed; drew on a pair 
of— 

‘Ladies present, Mr. Giles,’ murmured the tinker. 

‘—Of shoes, sir,’ said Giles, turning upon him, and 
laying great emphasis on the word; ‘seized the loaded 
pistol that always goes upstairs with the plate- 
basket; and walked on tiptoes to his room. ‘“Brit- 
tles,” I says, when I had woke him, “don’t be fright- 
ened!” ’ 

‘So you did,’ observed Brittles, in a low voice. 

‘“We’re dead men, I think, Brittles,” I says,’ con- 
tinued Giles; ‘ “but don’t be frightened.” ’ 

‘Was he frightened?’ asked the cook. 

‘Not a bit of it,’ replied Mr. Giles. ‘He was as 
firm—ah! pretty near as firm as I was.’ 

‘I should have died at once, I’m sure, if it had 
been me,’ observed the housemaid. 

‘You ‘re a woman,’ retorted Brittles, plucking up a 
little. 

‘Brittles is right,’ said Mr. Giles, nodding his head, 
approvingly; ‘from a woman, nothing else was to 
be expected. We, being men, took a dark lantern 
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that was standing on Brittles’s hob, and groped our 
way downstairs in the pitch dark,—as it might be 
So. 


Mr. Giles had risen from his seat, and taken two 
steps with his eyes shut, to accompany his description 
with appropriate action, when he started violently, 
in common with the rest of the company, and hurried 
back to his chair. The cook and housemaid screamed. 

‘It was a knock,’ said Mr. Giles, assuming perfect 
serenity. ‘Open the door, somebody.’ 

Nobody moved. ; 

‘It seems a strange sort of a thing, a knock coming 
at such a time in the morning,’ said Mr. Giles, sur- 
veying the pale faces which surrounded him, and 
looking very blank himself; ‘but the door must be 
opened. Do you hear, somebody? 

Mr. Giles, as he spoke, looked at Brittles; but that 
young man, being naturally modest, probably con- 
sidered himself nobody, and so held that the inquiry 
could not have any application to him; at all events, 
he tendered no reply... Mr. Giles directed an appeal- 
ing glance at the tinker; but he had suddenly fallen 
asleep. The women were out of the question. 

‘If Brittles would rather open the door, in the 
presence of witnesses,’ said Mr. Giles, after a short 
silence, ‘I am ready to make one.’ 

‘So am I,’ said the tinker, waking up, as suddenly 
as he had fallen asleep. 

Brittles capitulated on these terms; and the party 
being somewhat re-assured by the discovery (made 
on throwing open the shutters) that it was now broad 
day, took their way upstairs; with the dogs in front. 
The two women, who were afraid to stay below, 
brought up the rear. By the advice of Mr. Giles, 
they all talked very loud, to warn any evil-disposed 
person outside, that they were strong in numbers; and 
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by a master-stroke of policy, originating in the brain 
of the same ingenious gentleman, the dogs’ tails were 
well pinched, in the hall, to make them bark savagely. 

These precautions having been taken, Mr. Giles 
held on fast by the tinker’s arm (to prevent his run- 
ning away, as he pleasantly said), and gave the word 
of command to open the door. Brittles obeyed; the 
group, peeping timorously over each other’s shoul- 
ders, beheld no more formidable object than poor 
little Oliver Twist, speechless and exhausted, who 
raised his heavy eyes, and mutely solicited their com- 
passion. 

‘A boy! exclaimed Mr. Giles, valiantly pushing 
the tinker into the background. ‘What’s the matter 
with the—eh?—Why—Brittles—look here—don’t 
you know? 

Brittles, who had got behind the door to open it, 
no sooner saw Oliver, than he uttered a loud cry. 
Mr. Giles, seizing the boy by one leg and one arm 
(fortunately not the broken limb) lugged him 
straight into the hall, and deposited him at full length 
on the floor thereof. 

‘Here he is! bawled Giles, calling, in a state of 
great excitement, up the staircase; ‘here ’s one of the 
thieves, ma’am! MHere’s a thief, miss! Wounded, 
miss! I shot him, miss; and Brittles held the light.’ 

‘—JIn a lantern, miss,’ cried Brittles, applying one 
hand to the side of his mouth, so that his voice might 
travel the better. 

The two women-servants ran upstairs to carry the 
intelligence that Mr. Giles had captured a robber; 
and the tinker busied himself in endeavouring to re- 
store Oliver, lest he should die before he could be 
hanged. In the midst of all this noise and commo- 
tion, there was heard a sweet female voice, which 
quelled it in an instant, 
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‘Giles!’ whispered the voice from the stair-head. 

‘I’m here, miss,’ replied Mr. Giles. ‘Don’t be 
frightened, miss; I ain’t much injured. He didn’t 
make a very desperate resistance, miss! I was soon 
too many for him.’ 

‘Hush! replied the young lady; ‘you frighten my 
aunt as much as the thieves did. Is the poor crea- 
ture much hurt? 

‘Wounded desperate, miss,’ replied Giles, with in- 
describable complacency. 

‘He looks as if he was a-going, miss,’ bawled 
Brittles, in the same manner as before. ‘Wouldn’t 
you like to come and look at him, miss, in case he 
should?’ 

‘Hush, pray; there’s a good man! rejoined the 
lady. “Wait quietly only one instant, while I speak 
to aunt.’ 

With a footstep as soft and gentle as the voice, the 
speaker tripped away. She soon returned, with the 
direction that the wounded person was to be carried, 
carefully, upstairs to. Mr. Giles’s room; and that 
Brittles was to saddle the pony and betake himself 
instantly to Chertsey: from which place, he waz to 
despatch, with all speed, a constable and doctor. 

‘But won’t you take one look at him, first, miss? 
asked Mr. Giles, with as much pride as if Oliver were: 
some bird of rare plumage, that he had skilfully 
brought down. ‘Not one little peep, miss?’ 

‘Not now, for the world,’ replied the young lady. 
‘Poor fellow! Oh! treat him kindly, Giles, for my 
sake? 

The old servant looked up at the speaker, as she 
turned away, with a glance as proud and admiring 
as if she had been his own child. Then, bending over 
Oliver, he helped to carry him upstairs, with the care 
and solicitude of a woman. 
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CHAPTER: XX TEX 


HAS AN INTRODUCTORY ACCOUNT OF THE INMATES OF 
THE HOUSE, TO WHICH OLIVER RESORTED 


In a handsome room: though its furniture had rather 
the air of old-fashioned comfort, than of modern 
elegance: there sat two ladies at a well-spread break- 
fast-table. Mr. Giles, dressed with scrupulous care 
in a full suit of black, was in attendance upon them. 
He had taken his station some half-way between the 
side-board and the breakfast-table; and, with his body 
drawn up to its full height, his head thrown back, 
and inclined the merest trifle on one side, his left leg 
advanced, and his right hand thrust into his waist- 
coat, while his left hung down by his side, grasping 
a waiter, looked lke one who laboured under a very 
agreeable sense of his own merits and importance. 

Of the two ladies, one was well advanced in years; 
but the high-backed oaken chair in which she sat, was 
not more upright than she. Dressed with the utmost 
nicety and precision, in a quaint mixture of by-gone 
costume, with some slight concessions to the prevail- 
ing taste, which rather served to point the old style 
pleasantly than to impair its effect, she sat, in a 
stately manner, with her hands folded on the table 
before her. Her eyes (and age had dimmed but 
little of their brightness) were attentively fixed upon 
her young companion. 

The younger lady was in the lovely bloom and 
spring-time of womanhood; at that age, when, if ever 
angels be for God’s good purposes enthroned in 
mortal forms, they may be, without impiety, supposed 
to abide in such as hers. 

She was not past seventeen. Cast in so slight and 
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exquisite a mould; so mild and gentle; so pure and 
beautiful; that earth seemed not her element, nor its 
rough creatures her fit companions. ‘The very intelli- 
gence that shone in her deep blue eye, and was 
stamped upon her noble head, seemed scarcely of her 
age, or of the world; and yet the changing expression 
of sweetness and good humour, the thousand lights 
that played about the face, and left no shadow there; 
above all, the smile, the cheerful, happy smile, were 
made for Home, and fireside peace and happiness. 

She was busily engaged in the little offices of the 
table. Chancing to raise her eyes as the elder lady 
was regarding her, she playfully put back her hair, 
which was simply braided on her forehead; and threw 
into her beaming look, such an expression of affec- 
tion and artless loveliness, that blessed spirits might 
have smiled to look upon her. 

‘And Brittles has been gone upwards of an hour, 
has he? asked the old lady, after a pause. 

‘An hour and twelve minutes, ma’am,’ replied Mr. 
Giles, referring to a silver watch, which he drew forth 
by a black ribbon. 

‘He is always slow,’ remarked the old lady. 

‘Brittles always was a slow boy, ma’am,’ replied 
the attendant. And seeing, by the bye, that Brittles 
had been a slow boy for upwards of thirty years, 
there appeared no great probability of his ever being 
a fast one. 

‘He gets worse instead of better, I think,’ said the 
elder lady. 

‘It is very inexcusable in him if he stops to play 
with any other boys,’ said the young lady, smiling. 

Mr. Giles was apparently considering the propriety 
of indulging in a respectful smile himself, when a 
gig drove up to the garden-gate: out of which there 
jumped a fat gentleman, who ran straight up to the 
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door: and who, getting quickly into the house by some 
mysterious process, burst into the room, and nearly 
overturned Mr. Giles and the breakfast-table to- 
gether. 

‘I never heard of such a thing! exclaimed the fat 
gentleman. ‘My dear Mrs. Maylie—bless my soul— 
in the silence of the night, too—I never heard of such 
a thing! 

With these expressions of condolence, the fat 
gentleman shook hands with both ladies, and drawing 
up a chair, inquired how they found themselves. 

‘You ought to be dead; positively dead with the 
fright,’ said the fat gentleman. “Why didn’t you 
send? Bless me, my man should have come in a 
minute; and so would I; and my assistant would have 
been delighted; or anybody, I’m sure, under such 
circumstances. Dear, dear! So unexpected! In 
the silence of the night, too!’ 

The doctor seemed especially troubled by the fact 
of the robbery having been unexpected, and _ at- 
tempted in the night-time; as if it were the established 
custom of gentlemen in the housebreaking way to 
transact business at noon, and to make an appoint- 
ment, by post, a day or two previous. 

‘And you, Miss Rose,’ said the doctor, turning to 
the young lady, ‘I—’ 

‘Oh! very much so, indeed,’ said Rose, interrupting 
him; ‘but there is a poor creature upstairs, whom aunt 
wishes you to see.’ 

‘Ah! to be sure,’ replied the doctor, ‘so there is. 
That was your handiwork, Giles, I understand.’ 

Mr. Giles, who had been feverishly putting the tea- 
cups to rights, blushed very red, and said that he had 
had that honour. 

‘Honour, eh” ‘said the doctor; ‘well, I dow’t know; 
perhaps it’s as honourable to hit a thief in a back 
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kitchen, as to hit your man at twelve paces. Fancy 
that he fired in the air, and you’ve fought a duel, 
Giles.’ 

Mr. Giles, who thought this light treatment of the 
matter an unjust attempt at diminishing his glory, 
answered respectfully, that it was not for the like of 
him to judge about that; but he rather thought it was 
no joke to the opposite party. 

‘Gad, that’s true!’ said the doctor. ‘Where is he? 
Show me the way. Ill look in again, as I come 
down, Mrs. Maylie. That’s the little window that 
he got in at, eh? Well, I couldn’t have believed it! 

Talking all the way, he followed Mr. Giles up- 
stairs; and while he is going upstairs, the reader may 
be informed, that Mr. Losberne, a surgeon in the 
neighbourhood, known through a circuit of ten miles 
round as ‘the doctor,’ had grown fat, more from 
good-humour than from good living: and was as kind 
and hearty, and withal as eccentric an old bachelor, 
as will be found in five times that space, by any ex- 
plorer alive. ! 

The doctor was absent, much longer than either he 
or the ladies had anticipated. A large flat box was 
fetched out of the gig; and a bedroom bell was rung 
very often; and the servants ran up and down stairs 
perpetually; from whick tokens it was justly con- 
cluded that something important was going on above. 
At length he returned; and in reply to an anxious 
inquiry after his patient, looked very mysterious, and 
closed the door, carefully. 

‘This is a very extraordinary thing, Mrs. Maylie,’ 
said the doctor, standing with his back to the door, 
as if to keep it shut. 

‘He is not in danger, I hope?’ said the old lady. 

‘Why, that would not be an extraordinary thing, 
under the circumstances,’ replied the doctor; ‘though 
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I don’t think he is. Have you seen this thief? 

‘No,’ rejoined the old lady. 

‘Nor heard anything about him? 

‘No.’ 

‘I beg your pardon, ma’am,’ interposed Mr. Giles; 
‘but I was going to tell you about him when Doctor 
Losberne came in.’ 

The fact was, that Mr. Giles had not, at first, been 
able to bring his mind to the avowal, that he had 
only shot a boy. Such commendations had been 
bestowed upon his bravery, that he could not, for 
the life of him, help postponing the explanation for 
a few delicious minutes; during which he had 
flourished, in the very zenith of a brief reputation for 
undaunted courage. 

‘Rose wished to see the man,’ said — Marylie, ‘but 
I wouldn’t hear of it.’ 

‘Humph! rejoined the doctor. eheens is nothing 
very alarming in his appearance. Have you any ob- 
jection to see him in my presence?’ 

‘If it be necessary,’ replied the old lady, ‘certainly 
not.’ 

“Then I think it is necessary,’ said the doctor; ‘at 
all events, I am quite sure that you would deeply 
regret not having done so, if you postponed it. He 
is perfectly quiet and comfortable now. , Allow me 
—Miss Rose, will you permit me? Not the slightest 
fear, I pledge you my honour! 
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CHAPTER XXX 


RELATES WHAT OLIVER'S NEW VISITORS THOUGHT 
OF HIM 


WirH many loquacious assurances that they would 
be agreeably surprised in the aspect of the criminal, 
the doctor drew the young lady’s arm through one 
of his; and offering his disengaged hand to Mrs. 
Maylie, led them, with much ceremony and stateliness, 
upstairs. 

‘Now,’ said the doctor, in a whisper, as he softly 
turned the handle of a bedroom-door, ‘let us hear 
what you think of him. He has not been shaved very 
recently, but he don’t look at all ferocious notwith- 
standing. Stop, though! Let me first see that he 
is in visiting order.’ 
® Stepping before them, he looked into the room. 
Motioning them to advance, he closed the door when 
they had entered; and gently drew back the curtains 
of the bed. Upon it, in lieu of the dogged, black- 
visaged ruffian they had expected to behold, there 
lay a mere child: worn with pain and exhaustion, and 
sunk into a deep sleep. His wounded arm, bound 
and splintered up, was crossed upon his breast; his 
head reclined upon the other arm, which was half 
hidden by his long hair, as it streamed over the pillow. 

The honest gentleman held the curtain in his hand, 
and looked on for a minute or so, in silence. Whilst 
he was watching the patient thus, the younger lady 
glided softly past, and seating herself in a chair by 
the bedside, gathered Oliver’s hair from his face. 
As she stooped over him, her tears fell upon his fore- 
head. 

The boy stirred, and smiled in his sleep, as though 
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these marks of pity and compassion had awakened 
some pleasant dream of a love and affection he had 
never known. Thus, a strain of gentle music, or the 
rippling of water in a silent place, or the odour of a 
flower, or the mention of a familiar word, will some- 
times call up sudden dim remembrances of scenes that 
never were, in this life; which vanish like a breath; 
which some brief memory of a happier existence, long 
gone by, would seem to have awakened; which no 
voluntary exertion of the mind can ever recall. 

‘What can this mean? exclaimed the elder lady. 
‘This poor child can never have been the pupil of 
robbers! 

‘Vice,’ said the surgeon, replacing the curtain, 
‘takes up her abode in many temples; and who can 
say that a fair outside shall not enshrine her? 

‘But at so early an age! urged Rose. 

‘My dear young lady,’ rejoined the surgeon, 
mournfully shaking his head; ‘crime, like death, is 
not confined to the old and withered alone. The 
youngest and fairest are too often its chosen victims.’ 

‘But, can you—oh! can you really believe that this 
delicate boy has been the voluntary associate of the 
worst outcasts of society” said Rose. 

The surgeon shook his head, in a manner which 
intimated that he feared it was very possible; and 
observing that they might disturb the patient, led 
the way into an adjoining apartment. ~ 

‘But even if he has been wicked,’ pursued Rose, 
‘think how young he is; think that he may never have 
known a mother’s love, or the comfort of a home; that 
ill-usage and blows, or the want of bread, may have 
driven him to herd with men who have forced him 
to guilt. Aunt, dear aunt, for mercy’s sake, think 
of this, before you let them drag this sick child to a 
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prison, which in any case must be the grave of all 
his chances of amendment. Oh! as you love me, and 
know that I have never felt the want of ‘parents in 
your goodness and affection, but that I might have 
done so, and might have been equally helpless and 
unprotected with this poor child, have pity upon him 
before it is too late!’ 

‘My dear love,’ said the elder lady, as she folded 
the weeping girl to her bosom, ‘do you think I would 
harm a hair of his head?’ 

‘Oh, no! replied Rose, eagerly. 

‘No, surely,’ said the old lady; ‘my days are draw: 
ing to their close: and may mercy be shown to me as 
I show it to others! What can I do to save him, 
sir? ; 
‘Let me think, ma’am,’ said the doctor; ‘let me 
think.’ 

Mr. Losberne thrust his hands into his pockets, and 
took several turns up and down the room; often 
stopping, and balancing himself on his toes, and 
frowning frightfully. After various exclamations 
of ‘I’ve got it now’ and ‘no, I haven’t,’ and as many 
renewals of the walking and frowning, he at length 
made a dead halt, and spoke as follows: 

‘I think if you give me a full and unlimited com- 
mission to bully Giles, and that little boy, Brittles, I 
can manage it. Giles is a faithful fellow and an old 
servant, I know; but you can make it up to him in a 
thousand ways, and reward him for being such a 
good shot besides. You don’t object to that? 

‘Unless there is some other way of preserving the 
child,’ replied Mrs. Maylie. 

‘There is no other,’ said the doctor. ‘No other, 
take my word for it.’ 

‘Then my aunt invests you with full power,’ said 
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Rose, smiling through‘her tears; ‘but pray don’t be 
harder upon the poor fellows than is indispensably 
necessary.’ 

‘You seem to think,’ retorted the doctor, ‘that 
everybody is disposed to be hard-hearted to-day, ex- 
cept yourself, Miss Rose. I only hope, for the sake 
of the rising male sex generally, that you may be 
found in as vulnerable and soft-hearted a mood by 
the first eligible young fellow who appeals to your 
compassion; and I wish I were a young fellow, that 
I might avail myself, on the spot, of such a favour- 
able opportunity for doing so, as the present.’ 

‘You are as great a boy as poor Brittles himself,’ 
returned Rose, blushing. 

‘Well,’ said the.doctor, laughing heartily, ‘that is 
no very difficult matter. But to return to this boy. 
The great point of our agreement is yet to come. 
He will wake in an hour or so, I dare say; and al- 
though I have told that thick-headed constable- 
fellow downstairs that he mustn’t be moved or spoken 
to, on peril of his life, I think we may converse with 
him without danger. Now I make this stipulation— 
that I shall examine him in your presence, and that, 
if, from what he says, we judge, and I can show 
to the satisfaction of your cool reason, that he is a 
real and thorough bad one (which is more than pos- 
sible), he shall be left to his fate, without any farther 
interference on my part, at all events.’ 

‘Oh no, aunt!’ entreated Rose. 

‘Oh yes, aunt! said the doctor. ‘Is it a bargain? 

‘He cannot be hardened in vice,’ said Rose; ‘It is 
impossible.’ 

‘Very good,’ retorted the doctor; ‘then so much the 
more reason for acceding to my proposition.’ 

Finally the treaty was entered into; and the parties 
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thereunto sat down to wait, with some impatience, 
until Oliver should awake. : 

The patience of the two ladies was destined to 
undergo a longer trial than Mr. Losberne had led 
them to expect; for hour after hour passed on, and 
still Oliver slumbered heavily. It was evening, in- 
deed, before the kind-hearted doctor brought them 
the intelligence, that he was at length sufficiently re- 
stored to be spoken to. The boy was very ill, he 
said, and weak from the loss of blood; but his mind 
was so troubled with anxiety to disclose something, 
that he deemed it better to give him the opportunity, 
than to insist upon his remaining quiet until next 
morning: which he should otherwise have done. 

The conference was a long one. Oliver told them 
all his simple history, and was often compelled to 
stop, by pain and want of strength. It was a solemn 
thing, to hear, in the darkened room, the feeble voice 
of the sick child recounting a weary catalogue of 
evils and calamities which hard men had brought upon 
him. Oh! if when we oppress and grind our fellow- 
creatures, we bestowed but one thought on the dark 
evidences of human error, which, like dense and heavy 
clouds, are rising, slowly it is true, but not less surely, 
to Heaven, to pour their after-vengeance on our 
heads; if we heard but one instant, in imagination, 
the deep testimony of dead men’s voices, which no 
power can stifle, and no pride shut out; where would 
be the injury and injustice, the suffering, misery, 
cruelty, and wrong, that each day’s life brings with 
it! 

Oliver’s pillow was smoothed by gentle hands that 
night; and loveliness and virtue watched him as he 
slept. He felt calm and happy, and could have died 
without a murmur. 
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The momentous interview was no sooner concluded, 
and Oliver composed to rest again, than the doctor, 
after wiping his eyes, and condemning them for be- 
ing weak all at once, betook himself downstairs to 
open upon Mr. Giles. And finding nobody about 
the parlours, it occurred to him, that he could perhaps 
originate the proceedings with better effect in the 
kitchen; so into the kitchen he went. 

There*were assembled, in that lower house of the 
domestic parliament, the women-servants, Mr. Brit- 
tles, Mr. Giles, the tinker (who had received a special 
invitation to regale himself for the remainder of the 
day, in consideration of his services), and the con- 
stable. ‘The latter gentleman had a large staff, a 
large head, large features, and large half-boots; and 
he looked as if he had been taking a proportionate 
allowance of ale—as indeed he had. 

The adventures of the previous night were still 
under discussion; for Mr. Giles was expatiating upon 
his presence of mind, when the doctor entered; Mr. 
Brittles, with a mug of ale in his hand, was corrobo- 
rating everything, before his superior said it. 

‘Sit still? said the doctor, waving his hand. 

“Thank you, sir, said Mr. Giles. Misses wished 
some ale to be given out, sir; and as I felt no ways 
inclined for my own little room, sir, and was disposed 
for company, I am taking mine among ’em here.’ 

Brittles headed a low murmur, by which the ladies 
and gentlemen generally were understood to express 
the gratification they derived from Mr. Giles’s con- 
descension. Mr. Giles looked round with a patronis- 
ing air, as much as to say that so long as they behaved 
properly, he would never desert them. 

‘How is the patient to-night, sir? asked Giles. 

‘So-so’; returned the doctor. ‘I am afraid you 
have got yourself into a scrape there, Mr. Giles.’ 
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‘I hope you don’t mean to say, sir, said Mr. Giles, 
trembling, ‘that he’s going to die. If I thought it, 
I should never be happy again. I wouldn’t cut a 
boy off: no, not even Brittles here; not for all the 
plate in the county, sir.’ 

“That ’s not the point,’ said the doctor, mysteri- 
ously. “Mr. Giles, are you a Protestant? 

‘Yes, sir, I hope so,’ faitered Mr. Giles, who had 
turned very pale. 

‘And what are you, boy? said the doctor, turning 
sharply upon Brittles. 

‘Lord bless me, sir! replied Brittles, starting vio- 
lently; ‘I’m the same as Mr. Giles, sir.’ 

“Then tell me this,’ said the doctor, ‘both of you, 
both of you! Are you going to take upon yourselves 
to swear, that that boy upstairs is the boy that was 
put through the little window last night? Out with 
it! Come! We are prepared for you! 

The doctor, who was universally considered one of 
the best-tempered creatures on earth, made this de- 
mand in such a dreadful tone of anger, that Giles 
and Brittles, who were considerably muddled by ale 
and excitement, stared at each other in a state of 
stupefaction. 

‘Pay attention to the reply, constable, will you?” 
said the doctor, shaking his forefinger with great 
solemnity of manner, and tapping the bridge of his 
nose with it, to bespeak the exercise of that worthy’s 
utmost acuteness. ‘Something may come of this be- 
fore long.’ 

The constable looked as wise as he could, and took 
up his staff of office: which had been reclining in- 
dolently in the chimney-corner. 

‘Lt? sa simple question of identity, you will ob- 
serve, said the doctor. 

‘That ’s what it is, sir,’ replied the constable, cough- 
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ing with great violence; for he had finished his ale 
in a hurry, and some of it had gone the wrong 
way. 

‘Here’s the house broken into,’ said the doctor, 
‘and a couple of men catch one moment’s glimpse of 
a boy, in the midst of gunpowder smoke, and in all 
the distraction of alarm and darkness. Here’s a boy 
comes to that very same house, next morning, and 
because he happens to have his arm tied up, these 
men lay violent hands upon him—by doing which, 
they place his life in great danger—and swear he is 
the thief. Now, the question is, whether these men 
are justified by the fact; if not, in what situation do 
they place themselves? 

The constable nodded profoundly. He said, if 
that wasn’t law, he would be glad to know what was. 

‘I ask you again,’ thundered the doctor, ‘are you, 
on your solemn oaths, able to identify that boy? 

Brittles looked doubtfully at Mr. Giles; Mr. Giles 
looked doubtfully at Brittles; the constable put his 
hand behind his ear, to catch.the reply ; the two women 
and the tinker leaned forward to listen; the doctor 
glanced keenly round; when a ring was heard at the 
gate, and at the same moment, the sound of wheels. 

‘It’s the runners!’ cried Brittles, to all appearance 
much relieved. 

‘The what? exclaimed the doctor, aghast in his 
turn. 

‘The Bow Street officers, sir,’ replied Brittles, tak- 
ing up a candle; ‘me and Mr. Giles sent for ’em this 
morning.’ ! 

‘What? cried the doctor. 

‘Yes,’ replied Brittles; ‘I sent a message up by the 
coachman, and I only wonder they weren’t here be- 
fore, sir.’ 

‘You did, did you? Then confound your—slow 
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coaches down here; that’s all,’ said the doctor, walk- 
ing away. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


INVOLVES A CRITICAL POSITION 


‘Wuo’s that” inquired Brittles, opening the door a 
little way, with the chain up, and peeping out, shad- 
ing the candle with his hand. 

‘Open the door,’ replied a man outside; ‘it’s the 
officers from Bow Street, as was sent to, to-day.’ 

Much comforted by this assurance, Brittles opened 
the door to its full width, and confronted a portly 
man in a great-coat; who walked in, without saying 
anything more, and wiped his shoes on the mat, as 
coolly as if he lived there. 

‘Just send somebody out to relieve my mate, will 
you, young man? said the officer; ‘he’s in the gig, 
a-minding the prad. Have you got a coach ’us here, 
that you could put it up in, for five or ten minutes? 

Brittles replying in the affirmative, and pointing 
out the building, the portly man stepped back to the 
garden-gate, and helped his companion to put up the 
gig: while Brittles lighted them, in a state of great 
admiration. This done, they returned to the house, 
and, being shown into a parlour, took off their great- 
eoats and hats, and showed like what they were. 

The man who had knocked at the door, was a stout 
personage of middle height, aged about fifty: with 
shiny black hair, cropped pretty close; half-whiskers, 
a round face, and sharp eyes. ‘The other was a red- 
headed, bony man, in top-boots; with a rather 
ill-favoured countenance, and a turned-up sinister- 
looking nose. 
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‘Tell your governor that Blathers and Duff is here, 
will you?’ said the stouter man, smoothing down his 
hair, and laying a pair of handcuffs on the table. 
‘Oh! Good-evening, master. Can I have a word or 
two with you in private, if you please?’ 

This was addressed to Mr. Losberne, who now 
made his appearance; that gentleman, motioning 
Brittles to retire, brought in the two ladies, and shut 
the door. 

“This is the lady of the house,’ said Mr. Losberne, 
motioning towards Mrs. Maylie. 

Mr. Blathers made a bow. Being desired to sit 
down, he put his hat on the floor, and taking a chair, 
motioned Duff to do the same. The latter gentle- 
man, who did not appear quite so much accustomed 
to good society, or quite so much at his ease in it— 
one of the two—seated himself, after undergoing 
several muscular affections of the limbs, and forced 
the head of his stick into his mouth, with some embar- 
rassment. 

‘Now, with regard to this here robbery, master,’ 
said Blathers. ‘What are the circumstances?’ 

Mr. Losberne, who appeared desirous of gaining 
time, recounted them at great length, and with much 
circumlocution. Messrs, Blathers and Duff looked 
very knowing meanwhile, and occasionally exchanged 
a nod. 

‘I can’t say, for certain, till I see the work, of 
course, said Blathers; ‘but my opinion at once is,— 
I don’t mind committing myself to that extent,— 
that this wasn’t done by a yokel; eh, Duff” 

‘Certainly not,’ replied Duff. 

‘And, translating the word yokel for the benefit of 
the ladies, I apprehend your meaning to be, that this 
attempt was not made by a countryman? said Mr. 
Losberne, with a smile. 
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‘That ’s it, master,’ replied Blathers. ‘This is all 
about the robbery, is it? 

‘All,’ replied the doctor. 

‘Now, what is this, about this here boy that the 
servants are a-talking on? said Blathers. 

‘Nothing at all,’ replied the doctor. ‘One of the 
frightened servants chose to take it into his head, 
that he had something to do with this attempt to 
break into the house; but it’s nonsense: sheer absurd- 
ity.’ 

“‘Wery easy disposed of, if it is,’ remarked Duff. 

‘What he says is quite correct,’ observed Blathers, 
nodding his head in a confirmatory way, and playing 
carelessly with the handcuffs, as if they were a pair 
of castanets. ‘Who is the boy? What account does 
he give of himself? Where did he come from? He 
didn’t drop out of the clouds, did he, master? 

‘Of course not,’ replied the doctor, with a nervous 
glance at the two ladies. ‘I know his whole history: 
but we can talk about that presently. You would 
like, first, to see the place where the thieves made 
their attempt, I suppose?’ 

‘Certainly, rejoined Mr. Blathers. ‘We had 
better inspect the premises first, and examine the 
servants arterwards. 'That’s the usual way of doing 
. business.’ 

Lights were then procured; and Messrs. Blathers 
and Duff, attended by the native constable, Brittles, 
Giles, and everybody else in short, went into the little 
room at the end of the passage and looked out at the 
window; and afterwards went round by way of the 
lawn, and looked in at the window; and after that, 
had a candle handed out to inspect the shutter with; 
and after that, a lantern to trace the footsteps with; 
and after that, a pitchfork to poke the bushes with. 
This done, amidst the breathless interest of all 
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beholders, they came in again; and Mr. Giles and 
Brittles were put through a melodramatic representa- 
tion of their share in the previous night’s adventures: 
which they performed some six times over: contra- 
dicting each other, in not more than one important 
respect, the first time, and in not more than a dozen 
the last. This consummation being arrived at, 
Blathers and Duff cleared the room, and held a long 
council together, compared with which, for secrecy 
and solemnity, a consultation of great doctors on 
the knottiest point in medicine, would be mere child’s 
play. 

*iLedn hile? the doctor walked up and down the 
next room in a very uneasy state; and Mrs. Maylie 
and Rose looked on, with anxious faces. 

‘Upon my word,’ he said, making a halt, after a 
great number of very rapid turns, ‘I hardly know 
what to do.’ 

‘Surely,’ said Rose, ‘the poor child’s story, faith- 
fully repeated to these men, will be sufficient to 
exonerate him.’ 

‘I doubt it, my dear young lady,’ said the doctor, 
shaking his head. ‘I don’t think it would exonerate 
him, either with them, or with legal functionaries of 
a higher grade. What is he, after all, they would 
say? A runaway. Judged by mere worldly con- 
siderations and probabilities, his story is a very doubt- 
ful one.’ 

‘You believe it, surely? interrupted Rose. 

‘I believe it, strange as it is; and perhaps I may 
be an old fool for doing so,’ rejoined the doctor; ‘but 
I don’t think it is exactly the tale for a practised 
police-officer, nevertheless.’ 

‘Why not?” demanded Rose. 

‘Because, my pretty cross-examiner,’ replied the 
doctor: ‘because, viewed with their eyes, there are 
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many ugly points about it; he can only prove the 
parts that look ill, and none of those that look well. 
Confound the fellows, they will have the why and 
the wherefore, and will take nothing for granted. 
On his own showing, you see, he has been the com- 
panion of thieves for some time past; he has been 
carried to a police-office, on a charge of picking a 
gentleman’s pocket; he has been taken away, forcibly, 
from that gentleman’s house, to a place which he 
cannot describe or point out, and of the situation of 
which he has not the remotest idea. He is brought 
down to Chertsey, by men who seem to have taken 
a violent fancy to him, whether he will or no; and 
is put through a window to rob a house; and then, 
just at the very moment when he is going to alarm 
the inmates, and so do the very thing that would 
set him all to rights, there rushes into the way, a 
blundering dog of a half-bred butler, and shoots ° 
him! As if on purpose to prevent his doing any 
good for himself! Don’t you see all this? 

‘I see it, of course,’ replied Rose, smiling at the 
doctor’s impetuosity; ‘but still I do not see anything 
in it, to criminate the poor child.’ 

‘No,’ replied the doctor; ‘of course not! Bless the 
bright eyes of your sex! They never see, whether 
for good or bad, more than one side of any question; 
and that is, always, the one which first presents itself 
to them.’ 

Having given vent to this result of experience, the 
doctor put his hands into his pockets, and walked up 
and down the room with even greater rapidity than 
before. 

‘The more I think of it,’ said the doctor, ‘the more 
T see that it will occasion endless trouble and difficulty 
if we put these men in possession of the boy’s real 
story. I am certain it will not be believed; and even 
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if they can do nothing to him in the end, still the 
dragging it forward, and giving publicity to all the 
doubts that will be cast upon it, must interfere, 
materially, with your benevolent plan of rescuing him 
from misery.’ 

‘Oh! what is to be done? cried Rose. ‘Dear, dear! 
why did they send for these people?’ 

‘Why, indeed! exclaimed Mrs. Maylie. ‘I would 
not have had them here, for the world.’ 

‘All I know is,’ said Mr. Losberne, at last: sitting 
down with a kind of desperate calmness, ‘that we 
must try and carry it off with a bold face. The 
object is a good one, and that must be our excuse. 
The boy has strong symptoms of fever upon him, 
and is in no condition to be talked to any more; that’s 
one comfort. We must make the best of it; and if 
bad be the best, it is no fault of ours. Come in!’ 

‘Well, master,’ said Blathers, entering the room 
followed by his colleague, and making the door fast, 
before he said any more. “This warn’t a put-up 
thing.’ 

‘And what the devil’s a put-up thing? demanded 
the doctor, impatiently. 

‘We call it a put-up robbery, ladies,’ said Blather S, 
turning to them, as if he pitied their ignorance, but 
had a contempt for the doctor’s, ‘when the servants 
is in it.’ 

‘Nobody suspected them, in this case,’ said Mrs. 
Maylie. 

‘Wery likely not, ma’am,’ replied Blathers; “but 
they might have been in it, for all that.’ 

‘More likely on that wery account,’ said Duff. 

‘We find it was a town hand,’ said Blathers, con- 
tinuing his report; ‘for the style of work is first-rate.’ 

‘Wery pretty indeed it is,’ remarked Duff, in an 
undertone. 
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“There was two of ’em in it,’ continued Blathers; 
‘and they had a boy with ’em; that’s plain from the 
size of the window. ‘'That’s all to be said at present. 
We'll see this lad that you ’ve got upstairs at once, 
if you please.’ 

‘Perhaps they will take something to drink first, 
Mrs. Maylie? said the doctor: his face brightening, 
as if some new thought had occurred to him. 

‘Oh! to be sure!’ exclaimed Rose, eagerly. ‘You 
shall have it immediately, if you will.’ 

‘Why, thank you, miss!’ said Blathers, drawing his 
coat-sleeve across his mouth; ‘it’s dry work, this sort 
of duty. Anythink that’s handy, miss; don’t put 
yourself out of the way, on our accounts.’ 

‘What shall it be? asked the doctor, following the 
young lady to the sideboard. 

‘A little drop of spirits, master, if it’s all the 
same, replied Blathers. ‘It’s a cold ride from 
London, ma’am; and [I always find that spirits comes 
home warmer to the feelings.’ 

This interesting communication was addressed to 
Mrs. Maylie, who received it very. graciously. While 
it was being conveyed to her, the doctor slipped out 
of the room. 

‘Ah!’ said Mr. Blathers: not holding his wine-glass 
by the stem, but grasping the bottom between the 
thumb and forefinger of his left hand: and placing 
it in front of his chest; ‘I have seen a good many 
pieces of business like this, in my time, ladies.’ 

‘That crack down in the back lane at Kdmonton, 
Blathers,’ said Mr. Duff, assisting his colleague’s 
memory. 

‘That was something in this way, warn’t it? 
rejoined Mr. Blathers; ‘that was done by Conkey 
Chickweed, that was.’ 

‘You always gave that to him,’ replied Duff. ‘It 
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was the Family Pet, I tell you. Conkey hadn’t any 
more to do with it than I had.’ 

‘Get out! retorted Mr. Blathers; ‘I know better. 
Do you mind that time when Conkey was robbed of 
his money, though? What a start that was! Better 
than any novel-book I ever see!’ 

‘What was that” inquired Rose: anxious to encour- 
age any symptoms of good-humour in the unwelcome 
visitors. 

‘It was a robbery, miss, that hardly anybody would 
have been down upon,’ said Blathers. “This here 
Conkey Chickweed— 

‘Conkey means Nosey, ma’am,’ interposed Duff. 
‘Of course the lady knows that, don’t she?) demand- 
ed Mr. Blathers. ‘Always interrupting, you are, — 
partner! This here Conkey Chickweed, miss, kept 
a public-house over Battlebridge way, and he had a 
cellar, where a good many young lords went to see 
cock-fighting, and badger-drawing, and that; and a 
wery intellectual manner the sports was conducted 
in, for I’ve seen ’em off’en. He warn’t one of the 
family, at that time; and one night he was robbed of 
three hundred and twenty-seven guineas in a canvas 
bag, that was stole out of his bedroom in the dead 
of night, by a tall man with a black patch over his 
eye, who had concealed himself under the bed, and 
after committing the robbery, jumped slap out of 
window: which was only a story high. He was wery 
quick about it. But Conkey was quick, too; for he 
was woke by the noise, and darting out of bed, he 
fired a blunderbuss arter him, and roused the neigh- 
bourhood. ‘They set up a hue-and-ery, directly, and 
when they came to look about ’em, found that Conkey 
had hit the robber; for there was traces of blood, 
all the way to some palings a good distance off; 
and there they lost em. However, he had made off 
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with the blunt; and, consequently, the name of Mr. 
Chickweed, licensed witler, appeared in the Gazette 
among the other bankrupts; and all manner of 
benefits and subscriptions, and I don’t know what all, 
was got up for the poor man, who was in a wery 
low state of mind about his loss, and went up and 
down the streets, for three or four days, a pulling 
his hair off in such a desperate manner that many 
people was afraid he might be going to make away 
with himself. One day he came up to the office, all 
in a hurry, and had a private interview with the 
magistrate, who, after a deal of talk, rings the bell, 
and orders Jem Spyers in (Jem was a active officer), 
and tells him to go and assist Mr. Chickweed in 
apprehending the man as robbed his house. “I see 
him, Spyers,” said Chickweed, “pass my house 
yesterday morning.” “Why didn’t you up, and 
collar him!” says Spyers. “I was so struck all of a 
heap, that you might have fractured my skull with 
a toothpick,” says the poor man; “but we’re sure 
to have him; for between ten and eleven o’clock at 
night he passed again.” Spyers no sooner heard 
this, than he put some clean linen and a comb, in his 
pocket, in case he should have to stop a day or two; 
and away he goes, and sets himself down at one of 
the public-house windows behind the little red curtain, 
with his hat on, all ready to bolt out, at a moment’s 
notice. He was smoking his pipe here, late at night, 
when all of a sudden Chickweed roars out, “Here he 
is! Stop thief! Murder!’ Jem Spyers dashes 
out; and there he sees Chickweed, a-tearing down the 
street full ery. Away goes Spyers; on goes Chick- 
weed; round turns the people; everybody roars out, 
“Thieves! and Chickweed himself keeps on shout- 
ing, all the time, like mad. Spyers loses sight of 
him a minute as he turns a corner; shoots round; sees 
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a little crowd; dives in; “Which is the man?” 
“D—me!” says Chickweed, “I’ve lost him again!’ 
It was a remarkable occurrence, but he warn’t to be 
seen nowhere, so they went back to the public-house. 
Next morning, Spyers took his old place, and looked 
out, from behind the curtain, for a tall man with a 
black patch over his eye, till his own two eyes ached 
again. At last, he couldn’t help shutting ’em, to 
ease em a minute; and the very moment he did so, 
he hears Chickweed a-roaring out, “Here he is!” 
Off he starts once more, with Chickweed half-way 
down the street ahead of him; and after twice as 
long a run as the yesterday’s one, the man’s lost 
again! 'This was done, once or twice more, till one- 
half the neighbours gave out that Mr. Chickweed 
had been robbed by the devil, who was playing tricks 
with him arterwards; and the other half, that poor 
Mr. Chickweed had gone mad with grief.’ 

‘What did Jem Spyers say” inquired the doctor: 
who had returned to the room shortly after the com- 
mencement of the story. 

‘Jem Spyers,’ resumed the officer, ‘for a long time 
said nothing at all, and listened to everything with- 
out seeming to, which showed he understood his 
business. But, one morning, he walked into the bar, 
and taking out his snuffbox, says, “Chickweed, I ’ve 
found out who done this here robbery.” “Have 
you?” said Chickweed. “Oh, my dear Spyers, only 
let me have wengeance, and I shall die contented! 
Oh, my dear Spyers, where is the villain!’ “Come!” 
said Spyers, offering him a pinch of snuff, “none 
of that gammon! You did it yourself.” So he had; 
and a good bit of money he had made by it, too; and 
nobody would never have found it out, if he hadn’t 
been so precious anxious to keep up appearances!’ 
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said Mr. Blathers, putting down his wine-glass, and 
clinking the handcuffs together. 

‘Very curious, indeed,’ observed the doctor. ‘Now, 
if you please, you can walk upstairs.’ 

‘If yow please, sir, returned Mr. Blathers. 
Closely following Mr. Losberne, the two officers 
ascended to Oliver’s bedroom; Mr. Giles preceding 
the party, with a lighted candle. 

Oliver had been dozing; but looked worse, and was 
more feverish than he had appeared yet. Being 
assisted by the doctor, he managed to sit up in bed for 
a minute or so; and looked at the strangers without 
at all understanding what was going forward—in 
fact, without seeming to recollect where he was, or 
what had been passing. 

“This, said Mr. Losberne, speaking softly, but 
with great vehemence notwithstanding, ‘this is the 
lad, who, being accidentally wounded by a spring- 
gun in some boyish trespass on Mr. What-d’ ye-call- 
him’s grounds, at the back here, comes to the house 
for assistance this morning, and is immediately laid 
hold of and maltreated, by that ingenious gentle- 
man with the candle in his hand: who has placed his 
life in considerable danger, as I can professionally 
certify.’ 

Messrs. Blathers and Duff looked at Mr. Giles, 
as he was thus recommended to their notice. The 
bewildered butler gazed from them towards Oliver, 
and from Oliver towards Mr. Losberne, with a most 
ludicrous mixture of fear and perplexity. 

‘You don’t mean to deny that, I suppose?’ said 
the doctor, laying Oliver gently down again. 

‘It was all done for the—for the best, sir,’ answered 
Giles. ‘I am sure I thought it was the boy, or I 
wouldn’t have meddled with him. I am not of an 
inhuman disposition, sir.’ 
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‘Thought it was what boy? inquired the senior 
officer. 

‘The housebreaker’s boy, sir? replied Giles. 
‘They—they certainly had a boy.’ 

‘Well? Do you think so now?” inquired Blathers. 

‘Think what, now? replied Giles, looking vacantly 
at his questioner. ; 

‘Think it’s the same boy, Stupid-head? rejoined 
Blathers, impatiently. 

‘I don’t know; I really don’t know,’ said Giles, 
with a rueful countenance. ‘I couldn’t swear to 
him.’ 

‘What do you think? asked Mr. Blathers. 

‘I don’t know what to think,’ replied poor Giles. 
‘I don’t think it is the boy; indeed, I’m almost cer- 
tain that it isn’t. You know it can’t be.’ 

‘Has this man been a-drinking, sir? inquired 
Blathers, turning to the doctor. 

‘What a precious muddle-headed chap you are!’ 
said Duff, addressing Mr. Giles, with supreme con- 
tempt. 

Mr. Losberne had been feeling the patient’s pulse 
during this short dialogue; but he now rose from the 
chair by the bedside, and remarked, that if the officers 
had any doubts upon the subject, they would perhaps 
like to step into the next room, and have Brittles 
before them. 

Acting upon this suggestion, they adjourned to a 
neighbouring apartment, where Mr. Brittles, being 
called in, involved himself and his respected superior 
in such a wonderful maze of fresh contradictions and 
impossibilities, as tended to throw no particular light 
on anything, but the fact of his own strong mystifi- 
cation; except, indeed, his declarations that he 
shouldn’t know the real boy, if he were put before him 
that instant; that he had only taken Oliver to be 
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he, because Mr. Giles had said he was; and that Mr. 
Giles had, five minutes previously, admitted in the 
kitchen, that he began to be very much afraid he 
had been a little too hasty. 

+Among other ingenious surmises, the question was 
then raised, whether Mr. Giles had really hit any- 
body; and upon examination of the fellow pistol to 
that which he had fired, it turned out to have no more 
destructive loading than gunpowder and_ brown 
paper: a discovery which made a considerable impres- 
sion on everybody but the doctor, who had drawn 
the ball about ten minutes before. Upon no one, 
however, did it make a greater impression than on 
Mr. Giles himself; who, after labouring, for some 
hours, under the fear of having mortally wounded 
a fellow-creature, eagerly caught at this new idea, 
and favoured it to the utmost. Finally, the officers, 
without troubling themselves very much about Oliver, 
left the Chertsey constable in the house, and took up 
their rest for that night in the town; promising to 
return next morning. 

With the next morning, there came a rumour, that 
two men and a boy were in the cage at Kingston, 
who had been apprehended over night under suspi- 
cious circumstances; and to Kingston Messrs. Blath- 
ers and Duff journeyed accordingly. The suspi- 
cious circumstances, however, resolving themselves, 
on investigation, into the one fact, that they had 
been discovered sleeping under a haystack; which, 
although a great crime, is only punishable by impris- 
onment, and is, in the merciful eye of the English 
law, and its comprehensive love of all the King’s 
subjects, held to be no satisfactory proof, in the 
absence of all other evidence, that the sleeper, or 
sleepers, have committed burglary accompanied with 
- violence, and have therefore rendered themselves 
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liable to the punishment of death; Messrs. Blathers 
and Duff came back again, as wise as they went. 

In short, after some more examination, and a great 
deal more conversation, a neighbouring magistrate 
was readily induced to take the joint bail of Mrs. 
Maylie and Mr. Losberne for Oliver’s appearance 
if he should ever be called upon; and Blathers and 
Duff, being rewarded with a couple of guineas, re- 
turned to town with divided opinions on the subject of 
their expedition: the latter gentleman on a mature con- 
sideration of all the circumstances, inclining to the 
belief that the burglarious attempt had originated 
with the Family Pet; and the former being equally 
disposed to concede the full merit of it to the great 
Mr. Conkey Chickweed. 

Meanwhile, Oliver gradually throve and prospered 
under the united care of Mrs. Maylie, Rose, and the 
kind-hearted Mr. Losberne. If fervent prayers, 
gushing from hearts overcharged with gratitude, be 
heard in heaven—and if they be not, what prayers 
are!—the blessings which the orphan child called 
down upon them, sunk into their souls, diffusing 
peace and happiness. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


OF THE HAPPY LIFE OLIVER BEGAN TO LEAD WITH 
HIS KIND FRIENDS 


OLIveErR’s ailings were neither slight nor few. In 
_ addition to the pain and delay attendant on a broken 
limb, his exposure to the wet and cold had brought 
on fever and ague: which hung about him for many 
weeks, and reduced him sadly. But, at length, he 
began, by slow degrees, to get better, and to be able 
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to ‘say sometimes, in a few tearful words, how deeply 
he felt the goodness of the two sweet ladies, and how 
ardently he hoped that when he grew strong and 
well again, he could do something to show his grati- 
tude; only something, which would let them see the 
love and duty with which his breast was full; some- 
thing, however slight, which would prove to them 
that their gentle kindness had not been cast away; 
but that the poor boy whom their charity had 
rescued from misery, or death, was eager to serve 
them with his whole heart and soul. 

‘Poor fellow! said Rose, when Oliver had been 
one day feebly endeavouring to utter the words of 
thankfulness that rose to his pale lips: ‘you shall 
have many opportunities of serving us, if you will. 
We are going into the country, and my aunt intends 
that you shall accompany us. The quiet place, the 
pure air, and all the pleasure and beauties of 
spring, will restore you in a few days. We will 
employ you in a hundred ways, when you can bear 
the trouble.’ 

“The trouble! cried Oliver. ‘Oh! dear lady, if I 
could but work for you; if I could only give you 
pleasure by watering your flowers, or watching 
your birds, or running up and down the whole day 
long, to make you happy; what would I give to do 
ith 

‘You shall give nothing at all,’ said Miss Maylie, 
smiling; ‘for, as I told you before, we shall employ 
you in a hundred ways; and if you only take half 
the trouble to please us, that you promise now, you 
will make me very happy indeed.’ 

‘Happy, ma’am!’ cried Oliver; ‘how kind of you to 
say so!’ 

‘You will make me happier than I can teil you,’ 
replied the young lady. “Io think that my dear 
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good aunt should have been the means of rescuing 
any one from such sad misery as you have described 
to us, would be an unspeakable pleasure to me; but 
to know that the object of her goodness and compas- 
sion was sincerely grateful and attached, in conse- 
quence, would delight me, more than you can well 
imagine. Do you understand me?’ she inquired, 
watching Oliver’s thoughtful face. 

‘Oh yes, ma’am, yes!’ replied Oliver eagerly; ‘but 
I was thinking that I am ungrateful now.’ 

‘To whom? inquired the young lady. 

‘To the kind gentleman, and the dear old nurse, 
who took so much care of me before,’ rejoined Oliver. 
‘If they knew how happy I am, they would be 
pleased, I am sure.’ 

‘I am sure they would,’ rejoined Oliver’s bene- 
factress; ‘and Mr. Losberne has already been kind 
enough to promise that when you are well enough to 
bear the journey, he will carry you to see them.’ 

‘Has he, ma’am?’ cried Oliver, his face brightening 
with pleasure. ‘I don’t know what I shall do for joy 
when I see their kind faces once again!’ 

In a short time Oliver was sufficiently recovered 
to undergo the fatigue of this expedition. One 
morning he and Mr. Losberne set out, accordingly, 
in a little carriage which belonged to Mrs. Maylie. 
When they came to Chertsey Bridge, Oliver turned 
very pale, and uttered a loud exclamation. 

“What ’s the matter with the boy” cried the doctor, 
as usual, all in a bustle. “Do you see anything— 
hear anything-—feel anything—eh?” 

‘That, sir,’ cried Oliver, pointing out of the car- 
riage window. ‘That house!’ 

‘Yes; well, what of it? Stop, coachman. Pull up 
aed cried the doctor. ‘What of the house, my man; 
eh? 
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“The thieves—the house they took me to!’ whis- 
pered Oliver. 

“The devil it is? cried the doctor. ‘Hallo, there! 
let me out! 

But, before the coachman could dismount from his 
box, he had tumbled out of the coach, by some means 
or other; and, running down to the deserted tenement, 
began kicking at the door like a madman. 

‘Halloa? said a little ugly hump-backed man: 
opening the door so suddenly, that the doctor, from 
the very impetus of his last kick, nearly fell forward 
into the passage. ‘What’s the matter here?’ 

‘Matter! exclaimed the other, collaring him, with- 
out a moment’s reflection. “A good deal. Robbery 
is the matter.’ 

“There ‘ll be Murder the matter, too,’ replied the 
hump-backed man, coolly, ‘if you don’t take your 
hands off. Do you hear me?’ 

‘I hear you,’ said the doctor, giving his captive a 
hearty shake. ‘Where’s—confound the fellow, 
what ’s his rascally name—Sikes; that ’s it. Where’s 
Sikes, you thief? 

The hump-backed man stared, as if in excess of 
amazement and indignation; then, twisting himself, 
dexterously, from the doctor’s grasp, growled forth a 
volley of horrid oaths, and retired into the house. 
Before he could shut the door, however, the doctor had 
passed into the parlour, without a word of parley. 
He looked anxiously round; not an article of furni- 
ture; not a vestige of anything, animate or inanimate; 
not even the position of the cupboards; answered 
Oliver’s description! 

‘Now!’ said the hump-backed man, who had watched 
him keenly, ‘what do you mean by coming into my 
house, in this violent way? Do you want to rob me, 
or to murder me? Which is it? 
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‘Did you ever know a man come out to do either, in 
a chariot and pair, you ridiculous old vampire?’ said 
the irritable doctor. 

‘What do you want, then? demanded the hunch- 
back. ‘Will you take yourself off, before I do you a 
mischief? - Curse you!’ 

‘As soon as I think proper,’ said Mr. Losberne, 
looking into the other parlour; which, like the first, 
bore no resemblance whatever to Oliver’s account of it. 
‘I shall find you out, some day, my friend.’ 

“Will you? sneered the ill-favoured cripple. ‘If 
you ever want me, I’m here. I haven’t lived here 
mad and all alone, for five-and-twenty years, to. be 
scared by you. You shall pay for this; you shall pay 
for this.’ And so saying, the mis-shapen little demon 
set up a yell, and danced upon the ground, as if wild 
with rage. 

‘Stupid enough, this,’ muttered the doctor to him- 
self; ‘the boy must have made a mistake. Here! 
Put that in your pocket, and shut yourself up again.’ 
With these words he flung the hunchback a piece of 
money, and returned to the carriage. 

The man followed to the chariot door, uttering the 
wildest imprecations and curses all the way; but as 
Mr. Losberne turned to speak to the driver, he looked 
into the carriage, and eyed Oliver for an instant with 
a glance so sharp and fierce and at the same time so 
furious and vindictive, that, waking or sleeping, he 
could not forget it for months afterwards. He con- 
tinued to utter the most fearful imprecations, until the 
driver had resumed his seat; and when they were once 
more on their way, they could see him some distance 
behind: beating his feet upon the ground, and tearing 
his hair, in transports of real or pretended rage. 

‘T am an ass!’ said the doctor, after a long silence. 
‘Did you know that before, Oliver? 
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‘No, sir.’ 

“Then don’t forget it another time.’ 

‘An ass,’ said the doctor again, after a further 
silence of some minutes. ‘Even if it had been the 
right place, and the right fellows had been there, what 
could I have done, single-handed? And if I had had 
assistance, I see no good that I should have done, ex- 
cept leading to my own exposure, and an unavoidable 
statement of the manner in which I have hushed up 
this business. That would have served me right, 
though. I am always involving myself in some 
scrape or other, by acting on impulse. It might have 
done me good.’ 

Now, the fact was that the excellent doctor had 
never acted upon anything but impulse all through his 
life, and it was no bad compliment to the nature of the 
impulses which governed him, that so far from being 
involved in any peculiar troubles or misfortunes, he 
had the warmest respect and esteem of all who knew 
him. If the truth must be told, he was a little out of 
temper, for a minute or two, at being disappointed in 
procuring corroborative evidence of Oliver’s story on 
the very first occasion on which he had a chance of ob- 
taining any. He soon came round again, however; 
and finding that Oliver’s replies to his questions, were 
still as straightforward and consistent, and still de- 
livered with as much apparent sincerity and truth, as 
they had ever been, he made up his mind to attach full 
credence to them, from that time forth. 

As Oliver knew the name of the street in which Mr. 
Brownlow resided, they were enabled to drive straight 
thither. When the coach turned into it, his heart beat 
so violently, that he could scarcely draw his breath. 

‘Now, my boy, which house is it? inquired Mr. Los- 
berne. 

‘That! That! replied Oliver, pointing eagerly 
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out of the window. “The white house. Oh! make 
haste! Pray make haste! I feel as if I should die: 
it makes me tremble so.’ 

‘Come, come!’ said the good doctor, patting him 
on the shoulder. ‘You will see them directly, and 
they will be overjoyed to find you safe and well.’ 

‘Oh! I hope so! cried Oliver. “They were so 
good to me; so very, very good to me.’ 

The coach rolled on. It stopped. No; that was 
the wrong house; the next door. It went on a few 
paces, and stopped again. Oliver looked up at the 
windows, with tears of happy expectation coursing 
down his face. 

Alas! the white house was empty, and there was a 
bill in the window. “To Let.’ 

‘Knock at the next door, cried Mr. Losberne, 
taking Oliver’s arm in his. ‘What has become of 
Mr. Brownlow, who used to live in the adjoining 
house, do you know?’ 

The servant did not know; but would go and in- 
quire. She presently returned, and said, that Mr. 
Brownlow had sold off his goods, and gone to the 
West Indies, six weeks before. Oliver clasped his 
hands, and sank feebly backward. 

‘Has his housekeeper gone too? inquired Mr. Los- 
berne, after a moment’s pause. 

“Yes, sir’; replied the servant. ‘The old gentle- 
man, the housekeeper, and a gentleman who was a 
friend of Mr. Brownlow’s, all went together.’ 

“Then turn towards home again,’ said Mr. Los: 
berne to the driver; ‘and don’t stop to bait the horses, 
till you get out of this confounded London!’ 

“The book-stall keeper, sir? said Oliver. ‘I know 
the way there. See him, pray, sir! Do see him!’ 

‘My poor boy, this is disappointment enough for 
one day,’ said the doctor. ‘Quite enough for both of 
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us. If we go to the book-stall keeper’s, we shall cer- 
tainly find that he is dead, or has set his house on fire, 
or run away. No; home again straight!) And in 
obedience to the doctor’s impulse, home they went. 

This bitter disappointment caused Oliver much sor- 
row and grief, even in the midst of his happiness; for 
he had pleased himself, many times during his illness, 
with thinking of all that Mr. Brownlow and Mrs. 
Bedwin would say to him: and what delight it would 
be to tell them how many long days and nights he 
had passed in reflecting on what they had done for 
him, and in bewailing his cruel separation from them. 
The hope of eventually clearing himself with them, 
too, and explaining how he had been forced away, 
had buoyed him up, and sustained him, under many 
of his recent trials; and now, the idea that they should 
have gone so far, and carried with them the belief 
that he was an impostor and a robber—a belief which 
might remain uncontradicted to his dying day—was 
almost more than he could bear. 

The circumstance occasioned no alteration, how- 
ever, in the behaviour of his benefactors. After an- 
other fortnight, when the fine warm weather had 
fairly begun, and every tree and flower was putting 
forth its young leaves and rich blossoms, they made 
preparations for quitting the house at Chertsey, for 
some months. Sending the plate, which had so ex- 
cited Fagin’s cupidity, to the banker’s; and leaving 
Giles and another servant in care of the house, they 
departed to a cottage at some distance in the country, 
and took Oliver with them. | 

Who can describe the pleasure and delight, the 
peace of mind and soft tranquillity, the sickly boy 
felt in the balmy air, and among the green hills and 
rich woods, of an inland village! Who can tell how 
scenes of peace and quietude sink into the minds of 
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pain-worn dwellers in close and noisy places, and 
carry their own freshness, deep into their jaded 
hearts! Men who have lived in crowded, pent-up 
streets, through lives of toil, and who have never 
wished for change; men, to whom custom has indeed 
been second nature, and who have come almost to love 
each brick and stone that formed the narrow bound- 
aries of their daily walks; even they, with the hand of 
death upon them, have been known to yearn at last 
for one short glimpse of Nature’s face; and, carried 
far from the scenes of their old pains and pleasures, 
have seemed to pass at once into a new state of being. 
Crawling forth, from day to day, to some green 
sunny spot, they have had such memories wakened up 
within them by the sight of sky, and hill and plain, 
and glistening water, that a foretaste of heaven it- 
self has soothed their quick decline, and they have 
sunk into their tombs, as peacefully as the sun whose 
setting they watched from their lonely chamber win- 
dow but a few hours before, faded from their dim and 
feeble sight! 'The memories which peaceful country 
scenes call up, are not of this world, nor of its 
thoughts and hopes. Their gentle influence may 
teach us how to weave fresh garlands for the graves 
of those we loved: may purify our thoughts, and bear 
down before it old enmity and hatred; but beneath 
all this, there lingers, in the least reflective mind, a 
vague and half-formed consciousness of having held 
such feelings long before, in some remote and distant 
time, which calls up solemn thoughts of distant times 
to come, and bends down pride and worldliness be- 
neath it. 

It was a lovely spot to which they repaired. 
Oliver, whose days had been spent among squalid 
crowds, and in the midst of noise and brawling, 
seemed to enter on a new existence there. The rose 
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and honeysuckle clung to the cottage walls; the ivy 
crept round the trunks of the trees; and the garden- 
flowers perfumed the air with delicious odours. 
Hard by, was a little churchyard; not crowded with 
tall unsightly gravestones, but full of humble 
mounds, covered with fresh turf and moss: beneath 
which, the old people of the village lay at rest. 
Oliver often wandered here; and, thinking of the 
wretched grave in which his mother lay, would some- 
times sit him down and sob unseen; but, when he 
raised his eyes to the deep sky overhead, he would 
cease to think of her as lying in the ground, and 
would weep for her, sadly, but without pain. 

It was a happy time. The days were peaceful and 
serene; the nights brought with them neither fear nor 
care; no languishing in a wretched prison, or asso- 
ciating with wretched men; nothing but pleasant and 
happy thoughts. Every morning he went to a 
white-headed old gentleman, who lived near the little 
church: who taught him to read better, and to write: 
and who spoke so kindly, and took sueh pains, that 
Oliver could never try enough to please him. Then, 
he would walk with Mrs. Maylie and Rose, and hear 
them talk of books; or perhaps sit near them, in some 
shady place, and listen whilst the young lady read: 
which he could have done, until it grew too dark to 
see the letters. Then, he had his own lesson for the 
next day to prepare; and at this, he would work hard, 
in a little room which looked into the garden, till 
evening came slowly on, when the ladies would walk 
out again, and he with them: listening with such 
pleasure to all they said: and so happy if they wanted 
a flower that he could climb to reach, or had forgot- 
ten anything he could run to fetch: that he could 
never be quick enough about it. When it became 
quite dark, and they returned home, the young lady 
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would sit down to the piano, and play some pleasant 
air, or sing, in a low and gentle voice, some old song 
which it pleased her aunt to hear. There would be 
no candles lighted at such times as these; and Oliver 
would sit by one of the windows, listening to the 
sweet music, in a perfect rapture. 

And when Sunday came, how differently the day 
was spent, from any way in which he had ever spent 
it yet! and how happily too; like all the other days in 
that most happy time! There was the little church, 
in the morning, with the green leaves fluttering at 
the windows: the birds singing without: and the 
sweet-smelling air stealing in at the low porch, and 
filling the homely building with its fragrance. The 
poor people were so neat and clean, and knelt so 
reverently in prayer, that it seemed a pleasure, not 
a tedious duty, their assembling there together; and 
though the singing might be rude, it was real, and 
sounded more musical (to Oliver’s ears at least) than 
any he had ever heard in church before. Then, there 
were the walks as usual, and many calls at the clean 
houses of the labouring men; and at night, Oliver 
read a chapter or two from the Bible, which he had 
been studying all the week, and in the performance 
of which duty he felt more proud and pleased, than 
if he had been the clergyman himself. 

In the morning, Oliver would be a-foot by six 
o’clock, roaming the fields, and plundering the 
hedges, far and wide, for nosegays of wild flowers, 
with which he would return laden, home; and which 
it took great care and consideration to arrange, to 
the best advantage, for the embellishment of the 
breakfast-table. There was fresh groundsel, too, for 
Miss Maylie’s pirds, with which Oliver, who had 
been studying the subject under the able tuition of 
the village clerk, would decorate the cages, in the 
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most approved taste. When the birds were made all 
spruce and smart for the day, there was usually some 
little commission of charity to execute in the village; 
or, failing that, there was rare cricket-playing, some- 
times, on the green; or, failing that, there was always 
something to do in the garden, or about the plants, 
to which Oliver (who had studied this science also, 
under the same master, who was a gardener by trade, ) 
applied himself with hearty good-will, until Miss 
Rose made her appearance: when there were a thou- 
ee commendations to be bestowed on all he had 
one. 

So three months glided away; three months which, 
in the life of the most blessed and favoured of 
mortals, might have been unmingled happiness, and 
which, in Oliver’s, were true felicity. With the 
purest and most amiable generosity on one side; and 
the truest, warmest, soul-felt gratitude on the other; 
it is no wonder that, by the end of that short time, 
Oliver Twist had become completely domesticated 
with the old lady and her niece, and that the fervent 
attachment of his young and sensitive heart, was re- 
paid by their pride in, and attachment to, himself. 


CHAPTER XXXIIT 


WHEREIN THE HAPPINESS OF OLIVER AND HIS FRIENDS, 
EXPERIENCES A SUDDEN CHECK 


Sprine flew swiftly by, and summer came. If the 
village had been beautiful at first it was now in the 
full glow and Juxuriance of its richness. The great 
trees, which had looked shrunken and bare in the 
earlier months, had now burst into strong life and 
health; and stretching forth their green arms over 
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the thirsty ground, converted open and naked spots 
into choice nooks, where was a deep and pleasant 
shade from which to look upon the wide prospect, 
steeped in sunshine, which lay stretched beyond. 
The earth had donned her mantle of brightest green; 
and shed her richest perfumes abroad. It was the 
prime and vigour of the year; all things were glad 
and flourishing. 

Still, the same quiet life went on at the little cot- 
tage, and the same cheerful serenity prevailed among 
its inmates. Oliver had long since grown stout and 
healthy; but health or sickness made no difference in 
his warm feelings to those about him, though they do 
in the feelings of a great many people. He was still 
the same gentle, attached, affectionate creature that 
he had been when pain and suffering had wasted his 
strength, and when he was dependent for every slight 
attention and comfort on those who tended him. 

One beautiful night, they had taken a longer walk 
than was customary with them: for the day had been 
unusually warm, and there was a brilliant moon, and 
a light wind had sprung up, which was unusually re- 
freshing. Rose had been in high spirits, too, and 
they had walked on, in merry conversation, until they 
had far exceeded their ordinary bounds. Mrs. May- 
lie being fatigued, they returned more slowly home. 
The young lady merely throwing off her simple bon- 
net, sat down to the piano as usual. After running 
abstractedly over the keys for a few minutes, she fell 
into a low and very solemn air; and as she played it, 
they heard a sound as if she were weeping. 

“Rose, my dear! said the elder lady. 

Rose made no reply, but played a little quicker, as 
though the words had roused her from some painful 
thoughts. 

‘Rose, my love!’ cried Mrs. Maylie, rising hastily, 
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and bending over her. ‘What is this? In tears} 
My dear child, what distresses you?’ 

‘Nothing, aunt; nothing,’ replied the young lady. 
a be know what it is; I can’t describe it; but I 
eel— 

‘Not ill, my love? interposed Mrs. Maylie. 

‘No, no! Oh, not ill! replied Rose: shuddering 
as though some deadly chillness were passing over 
her, while she spoke; ‘I shall be better presently. 
Close the window, pray! 

Oliver hastened to comply with her request. The 
young lady, making an effort to recover her cheer- 
fulness, strove to play some livelier tune; but her 
fingers dropped powerless on the keys. Covering 
her face with her hands, she sank upon a sofa, and 
gave vent to the tears which she was now unable to 
repress. 

“My child! said the elderly lady, folding her arms 
about her, ‘I never saw you so before.’ 

‘I would not alarm you if I could avoid it,’ re- 
joined Rose; ‘but indeed I have tried very hard, and 
cannot help this. I fear I am ill, aunt.’. 

She was, indeed; for, when candles were brought, 
they saw that in the very short time which had 
elapsed since their return home, the hue of her counte- 
nance had changed to a marble whiteness. Its ex- 
pression had lost nothing of its beauty; but it was 
changed; and there was an anxious, haggard look 
about the gentle face, which it had never worn be- 
fore. Another minute, and it was suffused with a 
crimson flush: and a heavy wildness came over the 
soft blue eye. Again this disappeared, like the 
shadow thrown by a passing cloud; and she was once 
more deadly pale. 

Oliver, who watched the old lady anxiously, ob- 
gerved that she was alarmed, by these appearances; 
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and so in truth, was he; but seeing that she affected 
to make light of them, he endeavoured to do the same, 
and they so far succeeded, that when Rose was per- 
suaded by her aunt to retire for the night, she was in 
better spirits; and appeared even in better health: 
assuring them that she felt certain she should rise in 
the morning, quite well. 

‘I hope,’ said Oliver, when Mrs. Maylie returned, 
‘that nothing is the matter? She don’t look well to- 
night, but—’ 

The old lady motioned to him not to speak; and 
sitting herself down in a dark corner of the room, re- 
mained silent for some time. At length, she said, in 
a trembling voice: 

‘I hope not, Oliver. I have been very happy with 
her for some years: too happy, perhaps. It may be 
time that I should meet with some misfortune; but I 
hope it is not this.’ 

‘What? inquired Oliver. 

“The heavy blow,’ said the old lady, ‘of losing the 
dear girl who has so long been my comfort and happi- 
ness.’ 

‘Oh! God forbid! exclaimed Oliver, hastily. 

‘Amen to that, my child! said the old lady, wring- 
ing her hands. 

‘Surely there is no danger of anything so dread- 
ful? said Oliver. “Iwo hours ago, she was quite 
well.’ 

‘She is very ill now,’ rejoined Mrs. Maylie; ‘and 
will be worse, 1 am sure. My dear, dear Rose! Oh, 
what should I do without her! 

She gave way to such great grief, that Oliver, sup- 
pressing his own emotion, ventured to remonstrate 
with her; and to beg, earnestly, that, for the sake of the 
dear young lady herself, she would be more calm. 

‘And consider, ma’am,’ said Oliver, as the tears 
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forced themselves into his eyes, despite of his efforts 
to the contrary. ‘Oh! consider how young and good 
she is, and what pleasure and comfort she gives to 
all about her. I am sure—certain—quite certain— 
that, for your sake, who are so good yourself; and 
for her own; and for the sake of all she makes so 
happy; she will not die. Heaven will never let her 
die so young.’ . 

‘Hush! said Mrs. Maylie, laying her hand on 
Oliver’s head. ‘You think like a child, poor boy. 
But you teach me my duty, notwithstanding. I had 
forgotten it for a moment, Oliver, but I hope I may 
be pardoned, for I am old, and have seen enough of 
illness and death to know the agony of separation 
from the objects of our love. I have seen enough, 
too, to know that it is not always the youngest and 
best who are spared to those that love them; but this 
should give us comfort in our sorrow; for Heaven 
is Just; and such things teach us, impressively, that 
there is a brighter world than this; and that the pas- 
sage to itis speedy. God’s will be done! I love her; 
and He knows how well!’ 

Oliver was surprised to see that as Mrs. Maylie 
said these words, she checked her lamentations as 
though by one effort; and drawing herself up as she 
spoke, became composed and firm. He was still 
more astonished to find that this firmness lasted; and 
that, under all the care and watching which ensued, 
Mrs. Maylie was every ready and collected: perform- 
ing all the duties which had devolved upon her, stead- 
ily, and, to all external appearance, even cheerfully. 
But he was young, and did not know what strong 
minds are capable of, under trying circumstances. 
How should he, when their possessors so seldom know 
themselves ? 

An anxious night ensued. When morning came, 
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Mrs. Maylie’s predictions were but too well verified. 
Rose was in the first stage of a high and dangerous 
fever. 

‘We must be active, Oliver, and not give way to 
useless grief,’ said Mrs. Maylie, laying her finger 
on her lip, as she looked steadily into his face; ‘this 
letter must be sent, with all possible expedition, to 
Mr. Losberne. It must be carried to the market- 
town: which is not more than four miles off, by the 
footpath across the fields: and thence dispatched, by 
an express on horseback, straight to Chertsey. The 
people at the inn will undertake to do this: and I can 
trust to you to see it done, I know.’ 

Oliver could make no reply, but looked his anxiety 
to be gone at once. 

‘Here is another letter,’ said Mrs. Maylie, paus- 
ing to reflect; ‘but whether to send it now, or wait 
until I see how Rose goes on, I scarcely know. I 
would not forward it, unless I feared the worst.’ 

‘Is it for Chertsey, too, ma’am? inquired Oliver: 
impatient to execute his commission, and holding out 
his trembling hand for the letter. 

‘No,’ replied the old lady, giving it to him me- 
chanically. Oliver glanced at it, and saw that it was 
directed to Harry Maylie, Esquire, at some great 
lord’s house in the country; where, he could not make 
out. 

‘Shall it go, ma’am? asked Oliver, looking up, im- 
patiently. 

‘T think not,’ replied Mrs. Maylie, taking it back. 
‘I will wait until to-morrow.’ 

With these words, she gave Oliver her purse, and 
he started off, without more delay, at the greatest 
speed he could muster. 

Swiftly he ran across the fields, and down the lit- 
tle lanes which sometimes divided them: now almost 
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hidden by the high corn on either side, and now 
emerging on an open field, where the mowers and 
haymakers were busy at their work: nor did he stop 
once, save now and then, for a few seconds, to recover 
breath, until he came, in a great heat, and covered 
with dust, on the little market-place of the market- 
town. 

Here he paused, and looked about for the inn. 
There were a white bank, and a red brewery, and a 
yellow town-hall; and in one corner there was a large 
house, with all the wood about it painted green: be- 
fore which was the sign of “The George.’ ‘To this 
he hastened, as soon as it caught his eye. 

He spoke to a postboy who was dozing under the 
gateway; and who, after hearing what he wanted, 
referred him to the ostler; who after hearing all he 
had to say again, referred him to the landlord; who 
was a tall gentleman in a blue neckcloth, a white hat, 
drab breeches, and boots with tops to match, leaning 
against a pump by the stable-door, picking his teeth 
with a silver toothpick. 

This gentleman walked with much deliberation 
into the bar to make out the bill: which took a long 
time making out: and after it was ready, and paid, a 
horse had to be saddled, and a man to be dressed, 
which took up ten good minutes more. Meanwhile 
Oliver was in such a desperate state of impatience 
and anxiety, that he felt as if he could have jumped 
upon the horse himself, and galloped away, full tear, 
to the next stage. At length, all was ready; and the 
little parcel having been handed up, with many in- 
junctions and entreaties for its speedy delivery, the 
man set spurs to his horse, and rattling over the un- 
even paving of the market-place, was out of the town, 
and galloping along the turnpike-road, in a couple of 
minutes. 
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As it was something to feel certain that assistance 
was sent for, and that no time had been lost, Oliver 
hurried up the inn-yard, with a somewhat lighter 
heart. He was turning out of the gateway when he 
accidentally stumbled against a tall man wrapped in 
a cloak, who was at that moment coming out of the 
inn door. | 

‘Hah! cried the man, fixing his eyes on Oliver, 
and suddenly recoiling. ‘What the devil’s this? 

‘I beg your pardon, sir,’ said Oliver; ‘I was in a 
great hurry to get home, and didn’t see you were 
coming.’ 

‘Death!’ muttered the man to himself, glaring at 
the boy with his large dark eyes. “Who would have 
thought it! Grind him to ashes! He’d start up 
from a stone coffin, to come in my way! 

‘I am sorry,’ stammered Oliver, confused by the 
strange man’s wild look. ‘I hope I have not hurt 
you!’ 

‘Rot you! murmured the man, in a horrible 
passion ; between his clenched teeth; ‘if I had only had 
the courage to say the word, I might have been free 
of you in a night. Curses on your head, and black 
ogee on your heart, you imp! What are you doing 

eres) 

The man shook his fist, as he uttered these words 
incoherenthy. He advanced towards Oliver, as if 
with the intention of aiming a blow at him, but fell 
violently on the ground: writhing and foaming, in a 
fit. 

Oliver gazed, for a moment, at the struggles of 
the madman (for such he supposed him to be) ; and 
then darted into the house for help. Having seen 
him safely carried into the hotel, he turned his face 
homewards, running as fast as he could, to make up 
for lost time: and recalling with a great deal of as- 
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tonishment and some fear, the extraordinary be- 
haviour of the person from whom he had just parted. 

The circumstance did not dwell in his recollection 
long, however: for when he reached the cottage, there 
was enough to occupy his mind, and to drive all con- 
siderations of self completely from his memory. 

Rose Maylie had rapidly grown worse; before mid- 
night she was delirious. A medical practitioner, whc 
resided on the spot, was in constant attendance upon 
her; and after first seeing the patient, he had taken 
Mrs. Maylie aside, and pronounced her disorder tc 
be one of a most alarming nature. ‘In fact,’ he said, 
‘it would be little short of a miracle, if she recov- 
ered.’ 

How often did Oliver start from his bed that night, 
and stealing out, with noiseless footstep, to the stair- 
case, listen for the slightest sound from the sick 
chamber! How often did a tremble shake his frame, 
and cold drops of terror start upon his brow, when a 
sudden trampling of feet caused him to fear that 
something too dreadful to think of, had even then oc- 
curred! And what had been the fervency of all the 
prayers he had ever muttered, compared with those 
he poured forth, now, in the agony and passion of his 
supplication for the life and health of the gentle 
creature, who was tottering on the deep grave’s 
verge! 

Oh! the suspense, the fearful, acute suspense, of 
standing idly by while the life of one we dearly love, 
is trembling in the balance! Oh! the racking 
thoughts that crowd upon the mind, and make the 
heart beat violently, and the breath come thick, by 
the force of the images they conjure up before it; the 
desperate anxiety to be doing something to relieve 
the pain, or lessen the danger, which we have no 
power to alleviate; the sinking of soul and spirit, 
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which the sad remembrance of our helplessness pro- 
duces; what tortures can equal these; what reflections 
or endeavours can, in the full tide and fever of the 
time, allay them! 

Morning came; and the little cottage was lonely 
and still. People spoke in whispers; anxious faces 
appeared at the gate, from time to time; women and 
children went away in tears. All the livelong day, 
and for hours after it had grown dark, Oliver paced 
softly up and down the garden, raising his eyes every 
instant to the sick chamber, and shuddering to see the 
darkened window, looking as if death lay stretched 
inside. Late at night, Mr. Losberne arrived. ‘It is 
hard,’ said the good doctor, turning away as he spoke; 
‘so young; so much beloved; but there is very little 
hope.’ 

Another morning. The sun shone brightly: as 
brightly as if it looked upon no misery or care; and, 
with every leaf and flower in full bloom about her: 
with life, and health, and sounds and sights of joy, 
surrounding her on every side: the fair young crea- 
ture lay, wasting fast. Oliver crept away to the old 
churchyard, and sitting down on one of the green 
mounds, wept and prayed for her, in silence. 

There was such peace and beauty in the scene; so 
much of brightness and mirth in the sunny landscape; 
such blithesome music in the songs of the summer 
birds; such freedom in the rapid flight of the rook, 
careering overhead; so much of life and joyousness in 
all; that, when the boy raised his aching eyes, and 
looked about, the thought instinctively cecurred to 
him, that this was not a time for death; that Rose 
could surely never die when humbler things were all 
so glad and gay; that graves were for cold and cheer- 
less winter: not for sunlight and fragrance. He al- 
most thought that shrouds were for the old and 
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shrunken; and that they never wrapped the young 
and graceful form in their ghastly folds. 

A knell from the church bell broke harshly on these 
youthful thoughts. Another! Again! It was toll- 
ing for the funeral service. A group of humble 
mourners entered the gate: wearing white favours; 
for the corpse was young. They stood uncovered by 
a grave; and there was a mother—a mother once— 
among the weeping train. But the sun shone 
brightly, and the birds sang on. 

Oliver turned homeward, thinking on the many 
kindnesses he had received from the young lady, and 
wishing that the time could come over again, that he 
might never cease showing her how grateful and at- 
tached he was. He had no cause for self-reproach 
on the score of neglect, or want of thought, for he 
had been devoted to her service; and yet a hundred 
little occasions rose up before him, on which he 
fancied he might have been more zealous, and more 
earnest, and wished he had been. We need be care- 
ful how we deal with those about us, when every death 
carries to some small circle of survivors, thoughts of 
so much omitted, and so little done—of so many 
things forgotten, and so many more which might 
have been repaired! There is no remorse so deep as 
that which is unavailing; if we would be spared its 
tortures, let us remember this, in time. 

When he reached home Mrs. Maylie was sitting in 
the little parlour. Oliver’s heart sank at sight of her; 
for she had never left the bedside of her niece; and he 
trembled to think what change could have driven her 
away. He learnt that she had fallen into a deep sleep, 
from which she would waken, either to recovery and 
life, or to bid them farewell, and die. 

They sat, listening, and afraid to speak, for hours. 
The untasted meal was removed, with looks which 
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showed that their thoughts were elsewhere, they 
watched the sun as he sank lower and lower, and, at 
length, cast over sky and earth those brilliant hues 
which herald his departure. Their quick ears caught 
the sound of an approaching footstep. They both in- 
voluntarily darted to the door, as Mr. Losberne en- 
tered. 

‘What of Rose?’ cried the old lady. “Tell me at 
once! I can bear it; anything but suspense! Oh, 
tell me! in the name of Heaven! 

“You must compose your self,’ said the doctor, sup- 
porting her. ‘Be calm, my dear ma’am, pray. 

‘Let me go, in God’s name! My dear child! She 
is dead! She is dying!’ 

‘No! cried the doctor, passionately. ‘As He is 
good and merciful, she will live to bless us all, for 
years to come.’ 

The lady fell upon her knees, and tried to fold her 
hands together; but the energy which had supported 
her so long, fled up to Heaven with her first thanks- 
giving; and she sank into the friendly arms which 
were extended to receive her. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


CONTAINS SOME INTRODUCTORY PARTICULARS RELATIVE 
TO A YOUNG GENTLEMAN WHO NOW ARRIVES UPON 
THE SCENE; AND A NEW ADVENTURE WHICH HAP- 
PENED TO OLIVER 


Ir was almost too much happiness to bear. Oliver 
felt stunned and stupefied by the unexpected intelli- 
gence; he could not weep, or speak, or rest. He had 
scarcely the power of understanding anything that 
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had passed, until, after a long ramble in the quiet 
evening air, a burst of tears came to his relief, and he 
seemed to awaken, all at once, to a full sense of the 
joyful change that had occurred, and the almost in- 
supportable load of anguish which had been taken 
from his breast. 

The night was fast closing in, when he returned 
homeward: laden with flowers which he had culled, 
with peculiar care, for the adornment of the sick 
chamber. As he walked briskly along the road, he 
heard behind him, the noise of some vehicle, approach- 
ing at a furious pace. Looking round, he saw that it 
was a post-chaise, driven at great speed; and as the 
horses were galloping, and the road was narrow, he 
stood leaning against a gate until it should have 
passed him. 

As it dashed on, Oliver caught a glimpse of a man 
in a white nightcap, whose face seemed familiar to 
him, although his view was so brief that he could not 
identify the person. In another second or two, the 
nightcap was thrust out of the chaise-window, and a 
stentorian voice bellowed to the driver to stop: which 
he did, as soon as he could pull up his horses. ‘Then, 
the nightcap once again appeared: and the same voice 
called Oliver by his name. 

‘Here! cried the voice. ‘Oliver, what’s the news? 
Miss Rose! Master O-li-ver! : 

‘Is it you, Giles? cried Oliver, running up to the 
chaise-door. 

Giles popped out his nightcap again, preparatory 
to making some reply, when he was suddenly pulled 
back by a young gentleman who occupied the other 
corner of the chaise, and who eagerly demanded what 
was the news. 

‘In a word!’ cried the gentleman, ‘Better or worse?’ 
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‘Better—much better!’ replied Oliver, hastily. 

‘Thank Heaven! exclaimed the gentleman. ‘You 
are sure? 

‘Quite, sir, replied Oliver. “The change took place 
only a few hours ago; and Mr. Losberne says, that all 
danger is at an end.’ 

The gentleman said not another word, but, opening 
the chaise-door, leaped out, and taking Oliver hur- 
riedly by the arm, led him aside. 

‘You are quite certain? There is no possibility of 
any mistake on your part, my boy, is there? de- 
manded the gentleman in a tremulous voice. “Do not 
deceive me, by awakening hopes that are not to be 
fulfilled.’ 

‘I would not for the world, sir,’ replied Oliver. ‘In- 
deed you may believe me. Mr. Losberne’s words 
were, that she would live to bless us all for many years 
to come. I heard him say so.’ 

The tears stood in Oliver’s eyes as he recalled the 
scene which was the beginning of so much happiness; 
and the gentleman turned his face away, and remained 
silent, for some minutes. Oliver thought he heard 
him sob, more than once; but he feared to interrupt 
him by any fresh remark—for he could well guess 
what his feelings were—and so stood apart, feigning 
to be occupied with his nosegay. 

All this time, Mr. Giles, with the white nightcap on, 
had been sitting on the steps of the chaise, supporting 
an elbow on each knee, and wiping his eyes with a blue 
cotton pocket-handkerchief dotted with white spots. 
That the honest fellow had not been feigning emotion, 
was abundantly demonstrated by the very red eyes 
with which he regarded the young gentleman, when 
he turned round and addressed him. 

‘I think you had better go on to my mother’s in the 
chaise, Giles,’ said he. ‘I would rather walk slowly 
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on, so as to gain a little time before I see her. You 
can say 1 am coming.’ 

‘I beg your pardon, Mr. Harry,’ said Giles: giving 
a final polish to his ruffled countenance with the hand- 
kerchief; ‘but if you would leave the postboy to say 
that, I should be very much obliged to you. It 
wouldn’t be proper for the maids to see me in this 
state, sir; I should never have any more authority with 
them if they did.’ . 

‘Well,’ rejoined Harry Maylie, smiling, ‘you can 
do as you like. Let him go on with the luggage, if 
you wish it, and do you follow with us. Only first 
exchange that nightcap for some more appropriate 
covering, or we shall be taken for madmen.’ 

Mr. Giles, reminded of his unbecoming costume, 
snatched off and pocketed his nightcap; and substi- 
tuted a hat, of grave and sober shape, which he took 
out of the chaise. This done, the postboy drove off; 
Giles, Mr. Maylie, and Oliver, followed at their 
leisure. 

As they walked along, Oliver glanced from time to 
time with much interest and curiosity at the new 
comer. He seemed about five-and-twenty years of 
age, and was of the middle height; his countenance 
was frank and handsome; and his demeanour easy and 
prepossessing. Notwithstanding the difference be- 
tween youth and age, he bore so strong a likeness to 
the old lady, that Oliver would have had no great diffi- 
culty in imagining their relationship, if he had not al- 
ready spoken of her as his mother. 

Mrs. Maylie was anxiously waiting to receive her 
son when he reached the cottage. The meeting did 
not take place without great emotion on both sides. 

‘Mother! whispered the young man; ‘why did you 
not write before?’ 

‘I did,’ replied Mrs. Maylie; ‘but, on reflection, I 
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determined to keep back the letter until I had heard 
Mr. Losberne’s opinion.’ 

‘But why,’ said the young man, ‘why run the chance 
of that occurring which so nearly happened? If 
Rose had—I cannot utter that word now—if this ill- 
ness had terminated differently, how could you ever 
have forgiven yourself! How could I ever have 
known happiness again!’ 

‘If that had been the case, Harry,’ said Mrs. May- 
lie, ‘I fear your happiness would have been effectually 
blighted, and that your arrival here, a day sooner or a 
day later, would have been of very, very little im- 

ort.’ 
fe ‘And who can wonder if it be so, mother? rejoined 
the young man; ‘or why should I say, 7f?—It is—it is 
—you know it, mother—you must know it!’ 

‘I know that she deserves the best and purest love 
the heart of man can offer,’ said Mrs. Mayle; “I know 
that the devotion and affection of her nature require 
no ordinary return, but one that shall be deep and 
lasting. If I did not feel this, and know, besides, 
that a changed behaviour in one she loved would break 
her heart, I should not feel my task so difficult of per- 
formance, or have to encounter so many struggles in 
my own bosom, when I take what seems to me to be 
the strict line of duty.’ 

“This is unkind, mother,’ said Harry. “Do you still 
suppose that I am a boy ignorant of my own mind, 
and mistaking the impulses of my own soul? 

‘I think, my dear son,’ returned Mrs. Maylie, lay- 
ing her hand upon his shoulder, ‘that youth has many 
generous impulses which do not last; and that among 
them are some, which, being gratified; become only 
the more fleeting. Above all, I think,’ said the lady, 
fixing her eyes on her son’s face, ‘that if an enthusi- 
astic, ardent, and ambitious man marry a wife on 
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whose name there is a stain, which, though it origi- 
nate in no fault of hers, may be visited by cold and 
sordid people upon her, and upon his children also: 
and, in exact proportion to his success in the world, be 
cast in his teeth, and made the subject of sneers 
against him: he may, no matter how generous and 
good his nature, one day repent of the connection he 
formed in early life. And she may have the pain 
of knowing that he does so.’ . 

‘Mother,’ said the young man, impatiently, ‘he 
would be a selfish brute, unworthy alike of the name 
Fd man and of the woman you describe,, who acted 
thus.’ 

‘You think so now, Harry,’ replied his mother. 

“And ever will! said the young man. ‘The mental 
agony I have suffered, during the last two days, 
wrings from me the avowal to you of a passion which, 
as you well know, is not one of yesterday, nor one 
I have lightly formed. On Rose, sweet, gentle girl! 
my heart is set, as firmly as ever heart of man was set 
on woman. I have no thought, no view, no hope 
in life, beyond her; and if you oppose me in this 
great stake, you take my peace and happiness in your 
hands, and cast them to the wind. Mother, think 
better of this, and of me, and do not disregard the 
happiness of which you seem to think so little.’ 

‘Harry,’ said Mrs. Maylie, ‘it is because I think so 
much of warm and sensitive hearts, that I would spare 
them from being wounded. But we have said 
enough, and more than enough, on this matter, just 
now.’ 

‘Let it rest with Rose, then,’ interposed Harry. 
‘You will not press these overstrained opinions of 
yours, so far, as to throw any obstacle in my way?’ 

‘I will not,’ rejoined Mrs. Maylie; ‘but I would 
have you consider—’ 
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‘I have considered? was the impatient reply; 
‘Mother, I have considered, years and years. I have 
considered, ever since I have been capable of serious 
reflection. My feelings remain unchanged, as they 
ever will; and why should I suffer the pain of a delay 
in giving them vent, which can be productive of no 
earthly good? No! Before I leave this place, Rose 
shall hear me.’ 

‘She shall,’ said Mrs. Maylie. 

“There is something in your manner, which would 
almost imply that she will hear me coldly, mother,’ 
said the young man. 

‘Not coldly,’ rejoined the old lady; ‘far from it.’ 

‘How then? urged the young man. ‘She has 
formed no other attachment? 

‘No, indeed,’ replied his mother; ‘you have, or I 
mistake, too strong a hold on her affections already. 
What I would say,’ resumed the old lady, stopping 
her son as he was about to speak, ‘is this. Before 
you stake your all on this chance; before you suffer 
yourself to be carried to the highest point of hope; 
reflect for a few moments, my dear child, on Rose’s 
history, and consider what effect the knowledge of 
her doubtful birth may have on her decision: devoted 
as she is to us, with all the intensity of her noble 
mind, and with that perfect sacrifice of self which, 
in all matters, great or trifling, has always been her 
characteristic.’ 

‘What do you mean? 

“That I leave you to discover,’ replied Mrs. Maylie. 
‘I must go back to her. God bless you!’ 

‘T shall see you again to-night? said the young 
man, eagerly. 

‘By and by,’ replied the lady; ‘when I leave Rose.’ 

“You will tell her I am here? said Harry. 

‘Of course,’ replied Mrs. Maylie. 
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‘And say how anxious I have been, and how much 
I have suffered, and how I long to see her. You 
will not refuse to do this, mcther?’ 

‘No,’ said the old lady; ‘I will tell her all’ And 
pressing her son’s hand, affectionately, she hastened 
from the room. 

Mr. Losberne and Oliver had remained at another 
end of the apartment while this hurried conversation 
was proceeding. 'The former now held out his hand 
to Harry Maylie; and hearty salutations were ex- 
changed between them. The doctor then com- 
municated, in reply to multifarious questions from 
his young friend, a precise account of his patient’s 
situation; which was quite as consolatory and full 
of promise, as Oliver’s statement had encouraged him 
to hope; and to the whole of which, Mr. Giles, who 
affected to be busy about the luggage, listened with 
greedy ears. 

“Have you shot anything particular, lately, Giles? 
inquired the doctor, when he had concluded. 

‘Nothing particular, sir,’ replied Mr. Giles, colour- 
ing up to the eyes. 

‘Nor catching any thieves, nor identifying any 
house-breakers? said the doctor. 

‘None at all, sir,’ replied Mr. Giles, with much 
gravity. 

‘Well,’ said the doctor, ‘I am sorry to hear it, be- 
cause you do that sort of thing admirably. Pray, 
how is Brittles?” 

‘The boy is very well, sir,’ said Mr. Giles, recover- 
ing his usual tone of patronage; ‘and sends his 
respectful duty, sir.’ 

‘That ’s well,’ said the doctor. ‘Seeing you here, 
reminds me, Mr. Giles, that on the day before that 
on which I was called away so hurriedly, I executed, 
at the request of your good mistress, a small com- 
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mission in your favour. Just step into this corner 
a moment, will you? 

Mr. Giles walked into the corner with much impor- 
tance, and some wonder, and was honoured with a 
short whispering conference with the doctor, on the 
termination of which, he made a great many bows, 
and retired with steps of unusual stateliness. The 
subject matter of this conference was not disclosed 
in the parlour, but the kitchen was speedily enlight- 
ened concerning it; for Mr. Giles walked straight 
thither, and having called for a mug of ale, an- 
nounced, with an air of majesty, which was highly 
effective, that it had pleased his mistress, in consid- 
eration of his gallant behaviour on the occasion of 
that attempted robbery, to deposit, in the local sav- 
ings-bank, the sum of five-and-twenty pounds, for his 
sole use and benefit. At this, the two women-ser- 
vants lifted up their hands and eyes, and supposed that 
Mr. Giles would begin to be quite proud now; where- 
unto Mr. Giles, pulling out his shirt-frill, replied, 
‘No, no’; and that if they observed that he was at all 
haughty to his inferiors, he would thank them to tell 
him so. And then he made a great many other 
remarks, no less illustrative of his humility, which 
were received with equal favour and applause, and 
were, withal, as original and as much to the purpose, 
as the remarks of great men commonly are. 

Above stairs, the remainder of the evening passed 
cheerfully away; for the doctor was in high spirits; 
and however fatigued or thoughtful Harry Maylie ~ 
might have been at first, he was not proof against 
the worthy gentleman’s good humour, which dis- 
played itself in a great variety of sallies and pro- 
fessional recollections, and an abundance of small 
jokes, which struck Oliver as being the drollest things 
he had ever heard, and caused him to laugh propor- 
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tionately: to the evident satisfaction of the doctor, 
who laughed immoderately at himself, and made 
Harry laugh almost as heartily, by the very force of 
sympathy. So, they were as pleasant a party as, 
under the circumstances, they could well have been; 
and it was late before they retired, with light and 
thankful hearts, to take that rest of which, after the 
doubt and suspense they had recently undergone, 
they stood much in need. 

Oliver rose next morning, in better heart, and went 
about his usual early occupations, with more hope and 
pleasure than he had known for many days. The 
birds were once more hung out, to sing, in their old 
places; and the sweetest wild flowers that could be 
found, were once more gathered to gladden Rose 
with their beauty. The melancholy which had 
seemed to the sad eyes of the anxious boy to hang, 
for days past, over every object, beautiful as all 
were, was dispelled by magic. 'The dew seemed to 
sparkle more brightly on the green leaves; the air to 
rustle among them with a sweeter music; and the sky 
itself to look more blue and bright. Such is the in- 
fluence which the condition of our own thoughts, 
exercise, even over the appearance of external 
objects. Men who look on nature, and their fellow- 
men, and cry that all is dark and gloomy, are in the 
right; but the sombre colours are reflections from 
their own jaundiced eyes and hearts. The real hues 
are delicate, and need a clearer vision. 

It is worthy of remark, and Oliver did not fail to 
note it at the time, that his morning expeditions were 
no longer made alone. Harry Maylie, after the very 
first morning when he met Oliver coming laden home, 
was seized with such a passion for flowers, and dis- 
played such a taste in their arrangement, as left his 
young companion far behind, If Oliver were be- 
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hindhand in these respects, however, he knew where 
the best were to be found; and morning after morning 
they scoured the country together, and brought home 
the fairest that blossomed. ‘The window of the young 
lady’s chamber was opened now; for she loved to feel 
the rich summer air stream in, and revive her with its 
freshness; but there always stood in water, just inside 
the lattice, one particular little bunch, which was 
made up with great care, every morning. Oliver 
could not help noticing that the withered flowers were 
never thrown away, although the little vase was reg- 
ularly replenished; nor, could he help observing, 
that whenever the doctor came into the garden, he in- 
variably cast his eyes up to that particular corner, 
and nodded his head most expressively, as he set forth 
on his morning’s walk. Pending these observations, 
the days were flying by; and Rose was rapidly re- 
covering. 

Nor did Oliver’s time hang heavy on his hands, 
although the young lady had not yet left her chamber, 
and there were no evening walks, save now and then, 
for a short distance, with Mrs. Maylie. He applied 
himself, with redoubled assiduity, to the instructions 
of the white-headed old gentleman, and laboured so 
hard that his quick progress surprised even himself. 
It was while he was engaged in this pursuit, that he 
was greatly startled and distressed by a most unex- 
pected occurrence. 

The little room in which he was accustomed to sit, 
when busy at his books, was on the ground-floor, at 
the back of the house. It was quite a cottage-room, 
with a lattice-window: around which were clusters of 
jessamine and honeysuckle, that crept over the case- 
ment, and filled the place with their delicious per- 
fume. It looked into a garden, whence a wicket- 
gate opened into a small paddock; all beyond, was fine 
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meadow-land and wood. 'There was no other dwell- 
ing near, in that direction; and the prospect it com- 
manded was very extensive. 

One beautiful evening, when the first shades of 
twilight were beginning to settle upon the earth, 
Oliver sat at this window, intent upon his books. He 
had been poring over them for some time; and, as the 
day had been uncommonly sultry, and he had exerted 
himself a great deal, it is no disparagement to the 
authors, whoever they may have been, to say, that 
gradually and by slow degrees, he fell asleep. 

There is a kind of sleep that steals upon us some- 
times, which, while it holds the body prisoner, does not 
free the mind from a sense of things about it, and ena- 
ble it to ramble at its pleasure. So far as an overpow- 
ering heaviness, a prostration of strength, and an utter 
inability to control our thoughts or power of motion, 
can be called sleep, this is it; and yet, we have a con- 
sciousness of all that is going on about us, and, if 
we dream at such a time, words which are really 
spoken, or sounds which really exist at the moment, 
accommodate themselves with surprising readiness to 
our visions, until reality and imagination become so 
strangely blended that it is afterwards almost matter 
of impossibility to separate the two. Nor is this, the 
most striking phenomenon incidental to such a state. 
It is an undoubted fact, that although our senses of 
touch and sight be for the time dead, yet our sleeping 
thoughts, and the visionary scenes that pass before 
us, will be influenced and materially influenced, by 
the mere silent presence of some external object; 
which may not have been near us when we closed our 
eyes: and of whose vicinity we have had no waking 
consciousness. 

Oliver knew, perfectly well, that he was in his own 
little room; that his books were lying on the table 
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before him; that the sweet air was stirring among the 
creeping plants outside. And yet he was asleep. 

Suddenly, the scene changed; the air became close 
and confined; and he thought, with a glow of terror, 
that he was in the Jew’s house again. ‘There sat 
the hideous old man, in his accustomed corner, point- 
ing at him, and whispering to another man, with his 
face averted, who sat beside him. 

‘Hush, my dear! he thought he heard the Jew say; 
‘it is he, sure enough. Come away.’ 

‘He!’ the other man seemed to answer; ‘could I 
mistake him, think you? If a crowd of ghosts were 
to put themselves into his exact shape, and he stood 
amongst them, there is something that would tell me 
how to point him out. If you buried him fifty feet 
deep, and took me across his grave, I fancy I should 
know, if there wasn’t a mark above it, that he lay 
buried there”? 

The man seemed to say this, with such dreadful 
hatred, that Oliver awoke with the fear, and started 
up. 
Good Heaven! what was that, which sent the blood 
tingling to his heart, and deprived him of his voice, 
and of power to move! 'There—there—at the win- 
dow—close before him—so close, that he could have al- 
most touched him before he started back: with his eyes 
peering into the room, and meeting his: there stood 
the Jew! And beside him, white with rage or fear, 
or both, were the scowling features of the very man 
who had accosted him in the inn-yard. 

- It was but an instant, a glance, a flash, before his 
eyes; and they were gone. But they had recognised 
him, and he them; and their look was as firmly im- 
pressed upon his memory, as if it had been deeply 
carved in stone, and set before him from his birth. 
He stood transfixed for a moment; then, leaping 
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eee the window into the garden, called loudly for 
elp. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


CONTAINING THE. UNSATISFACTORY RESULT OF 
OLIVER’S ADVENTURE; AND A CONVERSATION OF 
SOME IMPORTANCE BETWEEN HARRY MAYLIE 
AND ROSE 


WHEN the inmates of the house, attracted by Oliver’s 
cries, hurried ‘to the spot from which they proceeded, 
they found him, pale and agitated, pointing in the 
direction of the meadows behind the house, and 
scarcely able to articulate the words, ‘The Jew! the 
Jew! 

Mr. Giles was at a loss to comprehend what this 
outcry meant; but Harry Maylie, whose perceptions 
were something quicker, and who had heard Oliver’s 
history from his mother, understood it at once. 

‘What direction did he take”? he asked, catching 
up a heavy stick which was standing in a corner. 

‘That,’ replied Oliver, pointing out the course the 
man had taken; ‘I missed them in an instant.’ 

‘Then, they are in the ditch! said Harry. ‘Follow! 
And keep as near me, as you can.’ So saying, he 
sprang over the hedge, and darted off with a speed 
which rendered it matter of exceeding difficulty for 
the others to keep near him. 

Giles followed as well as he could; and Oliver fol- 
lowed too; and in the course of a minute or two, Mr. 
Losberne, who had been out walking, and just then 
returned, tumbled over the hedge after them, and 
picking himself up- with more agility than he could 
have been supposed to possess, struck into the same 
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course at no contemptible speed, shouting all the 
while, most prodigiously, to know what was the mat- 
ter. 

On they all went; nor stopped they once to breathe, 
until the leader, striking off into an angle of the 
field indicated by Oliver, began to search, narrowly, 
the ditch and hedge adjoining; which afforded time 
for the remainder of the party to come up; and for 
Oliver to communicate to Mr. Losberne the circum- 
stances that had led to so vigorous a pursuit. 

The search was all in vain. There were not even 
the traces of recent footsteps, to be seen. They stood 
now, on the summit of a little hill, commanding the 
open fields in every direction for three or four miles. 
There was the village in the hollow on the left; but, 
in order to gain that, after pursuing the track Oliver 
had pointed out, the men must have made a circuit of 
open ground, which it was impossible they could have 
accomplished in so short a time. A thick wood skirted 
the meadow-land in another direction; but they could 
not have gained that covert for the same reason. 

‘It must have been a dream, Oliver,’ said Harry 
Marylie. 

‘Oh no, indeed, sir,’ replied Oliver, shuddering at 
the very recollection of the old wretch’s countenance; 
‘I saw him too plainly for that. I saw them both, as 
plainly as I see you now.’ 

‘Who was the other? inquired Harry and Mr. 
Losberne, together. 

‘The very same man I told you of, who came so 
suddenly upon me at the inn,’ said Oliver. ‘We had 
our eyes fixed full upon each other; and I could swear 
to him.’ 

“They took this way? demanded Harry: ‘are you 
sure?’ 

‘As I am that the men were at the window,’ replied 
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Oliver, pointing down, as he spoke, to the hedge which 
divided the cottage-garden from the meadow. “The 
tall man leaped over, just there; and the Jew, run- 
ning: a few paces to the right, crept through that 
gap. . 

The two gentlemen watched Oliver’s earnest face, 
as he spoke, and looking from him to each other, 
seemed to feel satisfied of the accuracy of what he 
said. Still, in no direction were there any appear- 
ances of the trampling of men in hurried flight. The 
grass was long; but it was trodden down nowhere, 
save where their own feet had crushed it. The sides 
and brinks of the ditches were of damp clay; but in 
no one place could they discern the print of men’s 
shoes, or the slightest mark which would indicate that 
any feet had pressed the ground for hours before. 

“This is strange! said Harry. 

‘Strange? echoed the doctor. ‘“Blathers and Duff, 
themselves, could make nothing of it.’ 

Notwithstanding the evidently useless nature of 
their search, they did not desist until the coming on of 
night rendered its further prosecution hopeless; and 
even then, they’ gave it up with reluctance. Giles 
was despatched to the different ale-houses in the vil- 
lage, furnished with the best description Oliver could 
give of the appearance and dress of the strangers. 
Of these, the Jew was, at all events, sufficiently re- 
markable to be remembered, supposing he had been 
seen drinking, or loitering about; but Giles returned 
without any intelligence, calculated to dispel or lessen 
the mystery. 

On the next day, fresh search was made, and the 
inquiries renewed; but with no better success. On 
the day following, Oliver and Mr. Maylie repaired 
to the market-town, in the hope of seeing or hearing 
something of the men there; but this effort was 
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equally fruitless. After a few days, the affair began 
to be forgotten, as most affairs are, when wonder, 
having no fresh food to support it, dies away of itself. 

Meanwhile, Rose was rapidly recovering. She had 
left her room: was able to go out; and mixing once 
more with the family, carried joy into the hearts of 
all. 

But, although this happy change had a visible ef- 
fect on the little circle; and although cheerful voices 
and merry laughter were once more heard in the 
cottage; there was at times, an unwonted restraint 
upon some there: even upon Rose herself: which 
Oliver could not fail to remark. Mrs. Maylie and 
her son were often closeted together for a long time; 
and more than once Rose appeared with traces of tears 
upon her, face. After Mr. Losberne had fixed a day 
for his departure to Chertsey, these symptoms in- 
creased; and it became evident that something was in 
progress which affected the peace of the young lady, 
and of somebody else besides. 

At length, one morning, when Rose was alone in 
the breakfast-parlour, Harry Maylie entered; and, 
with some hesitation, begged permission to speak with 
her for a few moments. 

‘A few—a very few—will suffice, Rose,’ said the 
young man, drawing his chair towards her. ‘What 
I shall have to say, has already presented itself to 
your mind; the most cherished hopes of my heart are 
not unknown to you, though from my lips you have 
not heard them stated.’ 

-Rose had been very pale from the moment of his 
entrance; but that might have been the effect of her 
recent illness. She merely bowed; and bending over 
some plants that stood near, waited in silence for 
him to proceed. 

‘I—1— ought to have left here, before,’ said Harry. 
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‘You should, indeed,’ replied Rose. ‘Forgive me 
for saying so, but I wish you had.’ 

‘I was brought here, by the most dreadful and 
agonising of all apprehensions,’ said the young man; 
‘the fear of losing the one dear being on whom my 
every wish and hope are fixed. You had been dying: 
trembling between earth and heaven. We know that 
when the young, the beautiful, and good, are visited 
with sickness, their pure spirits insensibly turn to- 
wards their bright home of lasting rest; we know, 
Heaven help us! that the best and fairest of our kind, 
too often fade in blooming.’ 

There were tears in the eyes of the gentle girl, as 
these words were spoken; and when one fell upon the 
flower over which she bent, and glistened brightly in 
its cup, making it more beautiful, it seemed as though 
the outpouring of her fresh young heart, claimed 
kindred naturally, with the loveliest things in nature. 

‘A creature,’ continued the young man, passion- 
ately, “a creature as fair and innocent of guile as one 
of God’s own angels, fluttered between life and death. 
Oh! who could hope, when the distant world to which 
she was akin, half opened to her view, that she would 
return to the sorrow and calamity of this! Rose, 
Rose, to know that you were passing away like some 
soft shadow, which a light from above, casts upon the 
earth; to have no hope that you would be spared to 
those who linger here; hardly to know a reason why 
you should be; to feel that you belonged to that bright 
sphere whither so many of the fairest and the best 
have winged their early flight; and yet to pray, amid 
all these consolations, that you might be restored to 
those who loved you—these were distractions almost 
too great to bear. They were mine, by day and 
night; and with them, came such a rushing torrent of 
fears, and apprehensions, and selfish regrets, lest you 
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should die, and never know how devotedly I loved 
you, as almost bore down sense and reason in its 
course. You recovered. Day by day, and almost 
hour by hour, some drop of health came back, and 
mingling with the spent and feeble stream of life 
which circulated languidly within you, swelled it 
again to a high and rushing tide. I have watched 
you change almost from death, to life, with eyes that 
turned blind with their eagerness and deep affection. 
Do not tell me that you wish I had lost this; for it 
has softened my heart to all mankind.’ 

‘I did not mean that,’ said Rose, weeping; ‘I only 
wish you had left here, that you might have turned to 
high and noble pursuits again; to pursuits well 
worthy of you.’ t 

“There is no pursuit more worthy of me: more 
worthy of the highest nature that exists: than the 
struggle to win such a heart as yours,’ said the young 
man, taking her hand. “Rose, my own dear Rose! 
For years—for years—I have loved you; hoping to 
win my way to fame, and then come proudly home 
and tell you it had been pursued only for you to 
share; thinking, in my daydreams, how I would re- 
mind you, in that happy moment, of the many silent 
tokens I had given of a boy’s attachment, and claim 
your hand, as in redemption of some old mute con- 
tract that had been sealed between us! That time 
has not arrived; but here, with no fame won, and no 
young vision realised, I offer you the heart so long 
your own, and stake my all upon the words with 
which you greet the offer,’ 

“Your behaviour has ever been kind and noble,’ said 
Rose, mastering the emotions by which she was agi- 
tated. ‘As you believe that I am not insensible or 
ungrateful, so hear my answer.’ 
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‘It is, that I may endeavour to deserve you; it is, 
dear Rose? 

‘It is,’ replied Rose, ‘that you must endeavour to 
forget me; not as your old and dearly-attached com- 
panion, for that would wound me deeply; but, as the 
object of your love. Look into the world; think how 
many hearts you would be proud to gain, are there. 
Confide some other passion to me, if you will; I will 
be the truest, warmest, and most faithful friend you 
have.’ 

There was a pause, during which, Rose, who had 
covered her face with one hand, gave free vent to 
her tears. Harry still retained the other. 

‘And your reasons, Rose,’ he said, at length, in a 
low voice; ‘your reasons for this decision?’ 

“You have a right to know them,’ rejoined Rose. 
“You can say nothing to alter my resolution. It is 
a duty that I must perform. I owe it, alike to 
others, and to myself.’ 

“To yourself? 

‘Yes, Harry. I owe it to myself, that I, a friend- 
less, portionless, girl, with a blight upon my name, 
should not give your friends reason to suspect that I 
had sordidly yielded to your first passion, and fas- 
tened myself, a clog, on all your hopes and projects. 
I owe it to you and yours, to prevent you from op- 
posing, in the warmth of your generous nature, this 
great obstacle to your progress in the world.’ 

‘If your inclinations chime with your sense of 
duty— Harry began. 

‘They do not,’ replied Rose, colouring deeply. 

‘Then you return my love?’ said Harry. ‘Say but 
that, dear Rose; say but that; and soften the bitter- 
ness of this hard disappointment!’ 

‘If I could have done so, without doing heavy 
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wrong to him I loved,’ rejoined Rose, ‘I could have— 

‘Have received this declaration very differently? 
said Harry. ‘Do not conceal that from me, at least, 
Rose.’ 

‘I could,’ said Rose. ‘Stay! she added, disen- 
gaging her hand, ‘why should we prolong this painful 
interview? Most painful to me, and yet productive 
of lasting happiness, notwithstanding; for it will be 
happiness to know that I once held the high place in 
your regard which I now occupy, and every triumph 
you achieve in life will animate me with new fortitude 
and firmness. Farewell, Harry! As we have met 
to-day, we meet no more; but in other relations than 
those in which this conversation would have placed us, 
we may be long and happily entwined; and may every 
blessing that the prayers of a true and earnest heart 
can call down from the source of all truth and sin- 
cerity, cheer and prosper you!’ 

‘Another word, Rose,’ said Harry. ‘Your reason 
in your own words. From your own lips, let me 
hear it! 

“The prospect before you,’ answered Rose, firmly, 
‘is a brilliant one. All the honours to which great 
talents and powerful connections can help men in 
public life, are in store for you. But those con- 
nections are proud; and I will neither mingle with 
such as may hold in scorn the mother who gave me 
life; nor bring disgrace or failure on the son of her 
who has so well supplied that mother’s place. In a 
word,’ said the young lady, turning away, as her 
temporary firmness forsook her, ‘there is a stain upon 
my name, which the world visits on innocent heads. 
I will carry it into no blood but my own; and the re- 
proach shall rest alone on me.’ 

‘One word more, Rose. Dearest Rose! ore more!’ 
cried Harry, throwing himself before her. ‘If I had 
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been less—less fortunate, the world would call it—if 
some obscure and peaceful life had been my destiny— 
if I had been poor, sick, helpless—would you have 
turned from me then? Or has my probable advance- 
ment to riches and honour, given this scruple birth? 

‘Do not press me to reply,’ answered Rose. “The 

question does not arise, and never will. It is unfair, 
, almost unkind, to urge it.’ 

‘If your answer be what I almost dare to hope it 
is,’ retorted Harry, ‘it will shed a gleam of happiness 
upon my lonely way, and light the path before me. 
It is not an idle thing to do so much, by the utterance 
of a few brief words, for one who loves you beyond all 
else. Oh, Rose: in the name of my ardent and endur- 
ing attachment; in the name of all I have suffered for 
you, and all you doom me to undergo; answer me this 
one question!’ 

“Then, if your lot had been differently cast,’ re- 
joined Rose; ‘if you had been even a little, but not so 
far, above me; if I could have been a help and com- 
fort to you in any humble scene of peace and retire- 
ment, and not a blot and drawback in ambitious and 
distinguished crowds; 1 should have been spared this 
trial. I have every reason to be happy, very happy, 
now; but then, Harry, I own I should have been hap- 

ier. 
: Busy recollections of old hopes, cherished as a girl, 
long ago, crowded into the mind of Rose, while 
making this avowal; but they brought tears with 
them, as old hopes will when they come back with- 
ered; and they relieved her. 

‘T cannot help this weakness, and it makes my pur- 
pose stronger,’ said Rose, extending her hand. ‘I 
must leave you now, indeed.’ 

‘I ask one promise,’ said Harry. ‘Once, and only 
once more,—say within a year, but it may be much 
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sooner,—I may speak to you again on this subject, 
for the last time.’ 

‘Not to press me to alter my right determination,’ 
replied Rose, with a melancholy smile; ‘it will be use- 
less.’ 

‘No,’ said Harry; ‘to hear you repeat it, if you 
will—finally repeat it! I will lay at your feet, what- 
ever of station or fortune I may possess; and if you 
still adhere to your present resolution, will not seek, 
by word or act, to change it.’ 

“Then let it be so,’ rejoined Rose; ‘it is but one 
pang the more, and by that time I may be enabled to 
bear it better.’ 

She extended her hand again. But the young man 
caught her to his bosom; and imprinting one kiss on 
her beautiful forehead, hurried from the room. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


IS A VERY SHORT ONE, AND MAY APPEAR OF NO GREAT 
IMPORTANCE IN ITS PLACE, BUT IT SHOULD BE READ 
NOTWITHSTANDING, AS A SEQUEL TO THE LAST, AND 
A KEY TO ONE THAT WILL FOLLOW WHEN ITS TIME 
ARRIVES 


‘AND so you are resolved to be my travelling com- 
panion this morning; eh? said the doctor, as Harry 
Maylie joined him and Oliver at the breakfast-table. 
“Why, you are not in the same mind or intention two 
half-hours together!’ 

“You will tell me a different tale one of these days,’ 
said Harry, colouring without any perceptible rea- 
son. 
‘I hope I may have good cause to do so,’ replied Mr. 
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Losberne; ‘though I confess I don’t think I shall. But 
yesterday morning you had made up your mind, in a 
great hurry, to stay here, and to accompany your 
mother, like a dutiful son, to the sea-side. Before 
noon, you announce that you are going to do me the 
honour of accompanying me as far as I go, on your 
road to London. And at night, you urge me, with 
great mystery, to start before the ladies are stirring; 
the consequence of which is, that young Oliver here is 
pinned down to his breakfast when he ought to be 
ranging the meadows after botanical phenomena of 
all kinds. Too bad, isn’t it, Oliver?’ 

‘I should have been very sorry not to have been at 
home when you and Mr. Maylie went away, sir,’ re- 
joined Oliver. 

“That ’s a fine fellow,’ said the doctor; ‘you shall 
come and see me when you return. But, to speak 
seriously, Harry; has any communication from the 
great nobs produced this sudden anxiety on your part 
to be gone?’ 

“The great nobs, replied Harry, ‘under which 
designation, I presume, you include my most stately 
uncle, have not communicated with me at all, since I 
have been here; nor, at this time of the year, is it likely 
that anything would occur to render necessary my im- 
mediate attendance among them.’ 

‘Well,’ said the doctor, ‘you are a queer fellow. 
But of course they will get you into parliament at the 
election before Christmas, and these sudden shiftings 
and changes are no bad preparation for political life. 
There ’s something in that. Good training is always 
desirable, whether the race be for place, cup, or 
sweepstakes.’ 

Harry Maylie looked as if he could have followed 
up this short dialogue by one or two remarks that 
would have staggered the doctor not a little; but he 
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contented himself with saying, ‘We shall see,’ and 
pursued the subject no farther. The post-chaise 
drove up to the door shortly afterwards; and Giles 
coming in for the luggage, the good doctor bustled 
out, to see it packed. 

‘Oliver,’ said Harry Maylie, in a low voice, ‘let me 
speak a word with you.’ 

Oliver walked into the window-recess to which Mr. 
Maylie beckoned him; much surprised at the mixture 
of sadness and boisterous spirits, which his whole be- 
haviour displayed. 

“You can write well now? said Harry, laying his 
hand upon his arm. 

‘I hope so, sir,’ replied Oliver. 

‘I shall not be at home again, perhaps for some 
time; I wish you would write to nie—say once a fort- 
night: every alternate Monday: to the General Post 
Office in London. Will you? 

‘Oh! certainly, sir; I shall be proud to do it,’ ex- 
claimed Oliver, greatly delighted with the commis- 
sion. 

‘I should like to know how—how my mother and 
Miss Maylie are,’ said the young man; ‘and you can 
fill up a sheet by telling me what walks you take, and 
what you talk about, and whether she—they, I mean— 
seem happy and quite well. You understand me? 

‘Oh! quite, sir, quite,’ replied Oliver. 

‘I would rather you did not mention it to them,’ 
said Harry, hurrying over his words; ‘because it 
might make my mother anxious to write to me oftener, 
and it is a trouble and worry to her. Let it be a secret 
between you and me; and mind you tell me every- 
thing! I depend upon you.’ 

Oliver, quite elated and honoured by a sense of his 
importance, faithfully promised to be secret and ex- 
plicit in his communications. Mr. Maylie took leave 
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of him, with many assurances of his regard and pro: 
tection. 

The doctor was in the chaise; Giles (who, it had 
been arranged, should be left behind) held the dooz 
open in his hand; and the women-servants were in the 
garden, looking on. Harry cast one slight glance at 
the latticed window, and jumped into the carriage. 

‘Drive on! he cried, ‘hard, fast, full gallop! Noth- 
ing short of flying will keep pace with me, to-day.’ 

‘Halloa? cried the doctor, letting down the front 
glass in a great hurry, and shouting to the postillion; 
‘something very short of flying will keep pace with 
me. Do you hear? 

Jingling and clattering, till distance rendered its 
noise inaudible, and its rapid progress only percepti- 
ble to the eye, the vehicle wound its way along the 
road, almost hidden in a cloud of dust: now wholly 
disappearing, and now becoming visible again, as in- 
tervening objects, or the intricacies of the way, per- 
mitted. It was not until even the dusty cloud was no 
longer to be seen, that the gazers dispersed. 

And there was one looker-on, who remained with 
eyes fixed upon the spot where the carriage had dis- 
appeared, long after it was many miles away; for, be- 
hind the white curtain which had shrouded her from 
view when Harry raised his eyes towards the window, 
sat Rose herself. 

‘He seems in high spirits and happy,’ she said, at 
length. ‘I feared for a time he might be otherwise. 
I was mistaken. I am very, very glad.’ 

Tears are signs of gladness as well as grief; but 
those which coursed down Rose’s face, as she sat pen- 
sively at the window, still gazing in the same direction, 
seemed to tell more of sorrow than of joy. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 


IN WHICH THE READER MAY PERCEIVE A CONTRAST, 
NOT UNCOMMON IN MATRIMONIAL CASES 


Mr. Bumps se sat in the workhouse parlour, with his 
eyes moodily fixed on the cheerless grate, whence, as 
it was summer time, no brighter gleam proceeded, 
than the reflection of certain sickly rays of the sun, 
which were sent back from its cold and shining sur- 
face. A paper fly-cage dangled from the ceiling, to 
which he occasionally raised his eyes in gloomy 
thought; and, as the heedless insects hovered round the 
gaudy net-work, Mr. Bumble would heave a deep sigh, 
while a more gloomy shadow overspread his counte- 
nance. Mr. Bumble was meditating; it might be that 
the insects brought to mind, some painful passage in 
his own past life. 

Nor was Mr. Bumble’s gloom the only thing cal- 
culated to awaken a pleasing melancholy in the 
bosom of a spectator. ‘There were not wanting other 
appearances, and those closely connected with his own 
person, which announced that a great change had 
taken place in the position of his affairs. The laced 
coat, and the cocked hat; where were they? He still 
wore knee-breeches, and dark cotton stockings on his 
nether limbs; but they were not the breeches. The 
coat was wide-skirted; and in that respect like the 
coat, but, oh, how different! The mighty cocked hat 
was replaced by a modest round one. Mr. Bumble 
was no longer a beadle. ; 

There are some promotions in life, which, inde- 
pendent of the more substantial rewards they offer, 
acquire peculiar value and dignity from the coats and 
waistcoats connected with them. <A field-marshal has 
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his uniform; a bishop his silk apron; a counsellor his 
silk gown; a beadle his cocked hat. Strip the bishop 
of his apron, or the beadle of his hat and lace; what 
are they? Men. Mere men. Dignity, and even 
holiness too, sometimes, are more questions of coat 
and waistcoat than some people imagine. 

Mr. Bumble had married Mrs. Corney, and was 
master of the workhouse. Another beadle had come 
into power. On him the cocked hat, gold-laced 
coat, and staff, had all three descended. 

‘And to-morrow two months it was done! said Mr. 
Bumble, with a sigh. ‘It seems a age.’ 

Mr. Bumble might have meant that he had con- 
centrated a whole existence of happiness into the short 
space of eight weeks; but the sigh—there was a vast 
deal of meaning in the sigh. a! 

‘TL sold myself,’ said Mr. Bumble, pursuing the same 
train of reflection, ‘for six teaspoons, a pair of sugar- 
tongs, and a milk-pot; with a small quantity of 
second-hand furniture, and twenty pound in money. 
I went very reasonable. Cheap, dirt cheap! 

‘Cheap! cried a shrill voice in Mr. Bumble’s ear: 
‘you would have been dear at any price; and dear 
enough I paid for you, Lord above knows that!’ 

Mr. Bumble turned, and encountered the face of his 
interesting consort, who, imperfectly comprehending 
the few words she had overheard of his complaint, had 
hazarded the foregoing remark at a venture. 

‘Mrs. Bumble, ma’am!’ said Mr. Bumble, with a 
sentimental sternness. 

“Well? cried the lady. 

‘Have the goodness to look at me,’ said Mr. Bum- 
ble, fixing his eyes upon her. (‘If she stands such 
a eye as that,’ said Mr. Bumble to himself, ‘she can 
stand anything. It is a eye I never knew to fail with 
paupers. If it fails with her, my power is gone.’) 
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Whether an exceedingly small expansion of eye be 
sufficient to quell paupers, who, being lightly fed, are 
in no very high condition; or whether the late Mrs. 
Corney was particularly proof against eagle glances; 
are matters of opinion. The matter of fact, is, that 
the matron was in no way overpowered by Mr. 
Bumble’s scowl, but, on the contrary, treated it with 
great disdain, and even raised a laugh thereat, which 
sounded as though it were genuine. 

On hearing this most unexpected sound, Mr. 
Bumble looked, first incredulous, and afterwards 
amazed. He then relapsed into his former state; nor 
did he rouse himself until his attention was again 
awakened by the voice of his partner. 

“Are you going to sit snoring there, all day? in- 
quired Mrs. Bumble. 

‘I am going to sit here, as long as I think proper, 
ma’am,’ rejoined Mr. Bumble; ‘and although I was 
not snoring, I shall snore, gape, sneeze, laugh, or cry, 
as the humour strikes me; such being my prerogative.’ 

‘Your prerogative! sneered Mrs. Bumble, with in- 
effable contempt. 

‘I said the word, ma’am,’ said Mr. Bumble. “The 
prerogative of a man is to command.’ 

‘And what’s the prerogative of a woman, in the 
name of Goodness” cried the relict of Mr. Corney de- 
ceased. 

“To obey, ma’am,’ thundered Mr. Bumble. ‘Your 
late unfortunate husband should have taught it you; 
and then, perhaps, he might have been alive now. I 
wish he was, poor man!’ 

Mrs. Bumble, seeing at a glance, that the decisive 
moment had now arrived, and that a blow struck for 
the mastership on one side or other, must necessarily 
be final and conclusive, no sooner heard this allusion to 
the dead and gone, than she dropped into a chair, and 
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with a loud scream that Mr. Bumble was a hard- 
hearted brute, fell into a paroxysm of tears. 

But, tears were not the things to find their way to 
Mr. Bumble’s soul; his heart was waterproof. Like 
washable beaver hats that improve with rain, his nerves 
were rendered stouter and more vigorous, by showers 
of tears, which, being tokens of weakness, and so far 
tacit admissions of his own power, pleased and ex- 
alted him. He eyed his good lady with looks of great 
satisfaction, and begged, in an encouraging manner, 
that she should ery her hardest: the exercise being 
looked upon, by the faculty, as strongly conducive to 
health. 

‘It opens the lungs, washes the countenance, exer- 
cises the eyes, and softens down the temper,’ said Mr. 
Bumble. ‘So cry away.’ . 

As he discharged himself of this pleasantry, Mr. 
Bumble took his hat from a peg, and putting it on, 
rather rakishly, on one side, as a man might, who felt 
he had asserted his superiority in a becoming manner, 
thrust his hands into his pockets, and sauntered to- 
wards the door, with much ease and waggishness de- 
picted in his whole appearance. 

Now, Mrs. Corney that was, had tried the tears, be- 
cause they were less troublesome than a manual as- 
sault; but, she was quite prepared to make trial of the 
latter mode of proceeding, as Mr. Bumble was not 
long in discovering. 

The first proof he experienced of the fact, was con- 
veyed in a hollow sound, immediately succeeded by the 
sudden flying off of his hat to the opposite end of the 
room. ‘This preliminary proceeding laying bare his 
head, the expert lady, clasping him tightly round the 
throat with one hand, inflicted a shower of blows 
(dealt with singular vigour and dexterity) upon it 
with the other. This done, she created a little variety 
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by scratching his face, and tearing his hair; and, 
having, by this time, inflicted as'much punishment as 
she deemed necessary for the offence, she pushed him 
over a chair, which was luckily well situated for the 
purpose: and defied him to talk about his prerogative 
again, if he dared. 

‘Get up! said Mrs. Bumble, in a voice of command. 
‘And take yourself away from here, unless you want 

me to do something desperate.’ 

Mr. Bumble rose with a very rueful countenance: 
wondering much what something desperate might be. 
Picking up his hat, he looked towards the door. 

‘Are you going? demanded Mrs. Bumble. 

‘Certainly, my dear, certainly,’ rejoined Mr. 
Bumble, making a quicker motion towards the door. 
‘T didn’t intend to—I ’m going, my dear! You are so 
very violent, that really I—’ 

At this instant, Mrs. Bumble stepped hastily for- 
ward to replace the carpet, which had been kicked up 
in the scuffle. Mr. Bumble immediately darted out of 
the room, without bestowing another thought on his 
unfinished sentence: leaving the late Mrs. Corney in 
full possession of the field. 

Mr. Bumble was fairly taken by surprise, and fairly 
beaten. He had a decided propensity for bullying: 
derived no inconsiderable pleasure from the exercise 
of petty cruelty; and, consequently, was (it is needless 
to say) a coward. ‘This is by no means a disparage- 
ment to his character; for many official personages, 
who are held in high respect and admiration, are the 
victims of similar infirmities. The remark is made, in- 
deed, rather in his favour than otherwise, and with a 
view of impressing the reader with a just sense of his 
qualifications for office. 

But, the measure of his degradation was not yet 
full. After making a tour of the house, and think- 
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ing, for the first time, that the poor-laws really were 
too hard on people; and that men who ran away from 
their wives, leaving them chargeable to the parish, 
ought, in justice to be visited with no punishment at 
.all, but rather rewarded as meritorious individuals 
who had suffered much; Mr. Bumble came to a room 
where some of the female paupers were usually em- 
ployed in washing the parish linen: whence the sound 
of voices in conversation, now proceeded. 

‘Hem! said Mr. Bumble, summoning up all his 
native dignity. ‘These women at least shall continue 
to respect the prerogative. Hallo! hallo there! What 
do you mean by this noise, you hussies? 

With these words, Mr. Bumble opened the door, 
and walked in with a very fierce and angry manner: 
which was at once exchanged for a most humiliated 
and cowering air, as his eyes unexpectedly rested on 
the form of his lady wife. 

“My dear,’ said Mr. Bumble, ‘I didn’t know you 
were here.’ . 

‘Didn’t know I was here!’ repeated Mrs. Bumble. 
“What do you do here?’ 

‘I thought they were talking rather too much to be 
doing their work properly, my dear,’ replied Mr. 
Bumble: glancing distractedly at a couple of old 
women at the wash-tub, who were comparing notes of 
admiration at the workhouse-master’s humility. 

‘You thought they were talking too much?’ said 
Mrs. Bumble. ‘What business is it of yours?’ 

‘Why, my dear— urged Mr. Bumble submissively. 

‘What business is it of yours? demanded Mrs. 
Bumble, again. 

‘It’s very true, you ’re matron here, my dear,’ sub- 
mitted Mr. Bumble; ‘but I thought you mightn’t be 
in the way just then.’. 

‘T ’1l tell you what, Mr. Bumble,’ returned his lady. 
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‘We don’t want any of your interference. You're @ 
great deal too fond of poking your nose into things 
that don’t concern you, making everybody in the 
house laugh, the moment your back is turned, and 
making yourself look like a fool every hour in the day. . 
Be off; come! 

Mr. Bumble, seeing with excruciating feelings, the 
delight of the two old paupers, who were tittering to- 
gether most rapturously, hesitated for an instant. 
Mrs. Bumble, whose patience brooked no delay, 
caught up a bowl of soap-suds, and motioning him to- 
wards the door, ordered him instantly to depart, on 
pain of receiving the contents upon his portly person. 

What could Mr. Bumble do? He looked de- 
jectedly round, and slunk away; and, as he reached 
the door, the titterings of the paupers broke into a 
shrill chuckle of irrepressible delight. It wanted but 
this. He was degraded in their eyes; he had lost caste 
and station before the very paupers; he had fallen 
from all the height and pomp of beadleship, to the 
lowest depth of the most snubbed hen-peckery. 

‘All in two months!’ said Mr. Bumble, filled with 
dismal thoughts. “Iwo months! No more than two 
months ago, I was not only my own master, but every- 
body else’s, so far as the porochial workhouse was con- 
cerned, and now!— 

It was too much. Mr. Bumble boxed the ears of 
the boy who opened the gate for him (for he had 
reached the portal in his reverie) ; and walked, dis- 
tractedly, into the street. 

He walked up one street, and down another, until 
exercise had abated the first passion of his grief; and 
then the revulsion of feeling made him thirsty. He 
passed a great many public-houses; but, at length 
paused before one in a by-way, whose parlour, as he 
gathered from a hasty peep over the blinds, was de- 
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serted, save by one solitary customer. It began to 
rain, heavily, at the moment. This determined him. 
Mr. Bumble stepped in; and ordering something to 
drink, as he passed the bar, entered the apartment into 
which he had looked from the street. 

The man who was seated there, was tall and dark, 
and wore a large cloak. He had the air of a stranger; 
and seemed, by a certain haggardness in his look, as 
well as by the dusty soils on his dress, to have travelled 
some distance. He eyed Bumble askance, as he en- 
tered, but scarcely deigned to nod his head in acknowl- 
edgment of his salutation. 

Mr. Bumble had quite dignity enough for two; sup- 
posing even that the stranger had-been more familiar: 
so he drank his gin-and-water in silence, and read the 
paper with great show of pomp and circumstance. 

It so happened, however: as it will happen very 
often, when men fall into company under such cir- 
cumstances: that Mr. Bumble felt, every now and 
then, a powerful inducement, which he could not re- 
sist, to steal a look at the stranger: and that whenever 
he did so, he withdrew his eyes, in some confusion, to 
find that the stranger was at that moment stealing a 
look at him. Mr. Bumble’s awkwardness was en- 
hanced by the very remarkable expression of the 
stranger’s eye, which was keen and bright, but 
shadowed by a scowl of distrust and suspicion, unlike 
anything he had ever observed before, and repulsive 
to behold. / 

When they had encountered each other’s glance sev- 
eral times in this way, the stranger, in a harsh, deep 
voice, broke silence. 

‘Were you looking for me,’ he said, “when you 
peered in at the window? 

‘Not that I am aware of, unless you ’re Mr. 
Here Mr. Bumble stopped short; for he was curious to 
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know the stranger’s name, and thought in his im- 
patience, he might supply the blank. 

‘I see you were not,’ said the stranger; an expression 
of quiet sarcasm playing about his mouth; ‘or you 
would have known my name. You don’t knowit. I 
would recommend you not to ask for it.’ 

‘I meant no harm, young man,’ observed Mr. Bum- 
ble, majestically. 

‘And have done none,’ said the stranger. 

Another silence succeeded this short dialogue: 
which was again broken by the stranger. 

‘I have seen you before, I think? said he. ‘You 
were differently dressed at that time, and I only 
passed you in the street, but I should know you again. 
‘You were beadle here, once; were you not? 

‘I was,’ said Mr. Bumble, in some surprise; “poro- 
chial beadle.’ 

‘Just so,’ rejoined the other, nodding his head. ‘It 
was in that character I saw you. What are you now? 

‘Master of the workhouse,’ rejoined Mr. Bumble, 
slowly and impressively, to check any undue famil- 
iarity the stranger might otherwise assume. ‘Master 
of the workhouse, young man!’ 

“You have the same eye to your own interest, that 
you always had, I doubt not? resumed the stranger, 
looking keenly into Mr. Bumble’s eyes, as he raised 
them in astonishment at the question. ‘Don’t scruple 
to answer freely, man. I know you pretty well, you 
Seer 

‘I suppose, a married man,’ replied Mr. Bumble, 
shading his eyes with his hand, and surveying the 
stranger, from head to foot, in evident perplexity, ‘is 
not more averse to turning an honest penny when he 
can, than a single one. Porochial officers are not so 
well paid that they can afford to refuse any little extra 
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fee, when it comes to them in a civil and proper man- 
ner.’ 

The stranger smiled, and nodded his head again: as 
much as to say, he had not mistaken his man; then 
rang the bell. 

‘Fill this glass again,’ he said, handing Mr. Bum- 
ble’s empty tumbler to the landlord. ‘Let it be strong 
and hot. You like it so, I suppose?’ 

‘Not too strong,’ replied Mr. Bumble, with a deli- 
cate cough. 

“You understand what that means, landlord!’ said 
the stranger, drily. 

The host smiled, disappeared, and shortly after- 
wards returned with a steaming jorum: of which, the 
first gulp brought the water into Mr. Bumble’s eyes. 

“Now listen to me,’ said the stranger, after closing 
the door and window. ‘I came down to this place, to- 
day, to find you out; and, by one of those chances 
which the devil throws in the way of his friends some- 
times, you walked into the very room I was sitting in, 
while you were uppermost in my mind. I want some 
information from you. I don’t ask you to give it for 
nothing, slight as itis. Put up that, to begin with.’ 

As he spoke, he pushed a couple of sovereigns 
across the table to his companion, carefully, as though 
unwilling that the chinking of money should be heard 
without. When Mr. Bumble had scrupulously ex- 
amined the coins, to see that they were genuine, and 
had put them up, with much satisfaction, in his waist- 
coat-pocket, he went on: 

‘Carry your memory back—let me see—twelve 
years, last winter.’ 

Livois long time,’ said Mr. Bumble. ‘Very good. 
TI ’ve done it.’ 

‘The scene, the workhouse.’ 
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‘Good!’ 

‘And the time, night.’ 

aXiess: 

‘And the place, the crazy hole, wherever it was, in 
which miserable drabs brought forth the life and 
health so often denied to themselves—gave birth to 
puling children for the parish to rear; and hid their 
shame, rot ’em, in the grave!’ 

‘The lying-in room, I suppose? said Mr. Bumbie, 
not quite following the stranger’s excited description. 
‘Yes,’ said the stranger. ‘A boy was born there.’ 

‘A many boys,’ observed Mr. Bumble, shaking his 
head, despondingly. 

‘A murrain on the young devils! cried the stranger; 
‘I speak of one; a meek-looking, pale-faced boy, who 
was apprenticed down here, to a coffin-maker—I wish 
he had made his coffin, and screwed his body in it— 
and who afterwards ran away to London, as it was 
supposed.’ 

‘Why, you mean Oliver! Young Twist! said 
Mr. Bumble; ‘I remember him, of course. ‘There 
wasn’t a obstinater young rascal—’ 

‘It’s not of him I want to hear; I ’ve heard enough 
of him,’ said the stranger, stopping Mr. Bumble in the 
outset of a tirade on the subject of poor Oliver’s vices. - 
‘It’s of a woman; the hag that nursed his mother. 
Where is she? 

‘Where is she? said Mr. Bumble, whom the gin- 
and-water had rendered facetious. ‘It would be hard 
to tell. There ’s no midwifery there, whichever place 
she ’s gone to; so I suppose she ’s out of employment, 
anyway.’ 

‘What do you mean? demanded the stranger, 
sternly. 

‘That she died last winter,’ rejoined Mr. Bumble. 

The man looked fixedly at him when he had given 
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this information, and although he did not withdraw 
-his eyes for some time afterwards, his gaze gradually 
became vacant and abstracted, and he seemed lost in 
thought. For some time, he appeared doubtful 
whether he ought to be relieved or disappointed by the 
intelligence; but at length he breathed more freely; 
and withdrawing his eyes, observed that it was no 
great matter. With that he rose, as if to depart. 

But Mr. Bumble was cunning enough; and he at 
once saw that an opportunity was opened, for the 
lucrative disposal of some secret in the possession of 
his better half. He well remembered the night of old 
Sally’s death, which the occurrences of that day had 
given him good reason to recollect, as the eccasion on 
which he had proposed to Mrs. Corney; and although 
that lady had never confided to him the disclosure of 
which she had been the solitary witness, he had heard 
enough to know that it related to something that had 
occurred in the old woman’s attendance, as workhouse 
nurse, upon the young mother of Oliver Twist. 
Hastily calling this circumstance to mind, he informed 
the stranger, with an air of mystery, that one woman 
had been closeted with the old harridan shortly before 
she died; and that she could, as he had reason to be- 
lieve, throw some light on the subject of his inquiry. 

‘How can I find her? said the stranger, thrown off 
his guard; and plainly showing that all his fears 
(whatever they were) were aroused afresh by the in- 
telligence. 

‘Only through me,’ rejoined Mr. Bumble. 

‘When? cried the stranger, hastily. 

‘To-morrow,’ rejoined Bumble. 

‘At nine in the evening,’ said the stranger, pro- 
ducing a scrap of paper, and writing down upon tt, 
an obscure address by the water-side, in characters that 
betrayed his agitation; ‘at nine in the evening, bring 
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her to me there. I needn’t tell you to be secret. It’s 
your interest.’ 

With these words, he led the way to the door, after 
stopping to pay for the liquor that had been drunk. 
Shortly remarking that their roads were different, he 
departed, without more ceremony than an emphatic 
repetition of the hour of appointment for the follow- 
ing night. 

On glancing at the address, the parochial function- 
ary observed that it contained no name. ‘The stranger 
had not gone far, so he made after him to ask it. 

‘What do you want” cried the man, turning quickly 
round, as Bumble touched him on the arm. ‘Follow- 
ing me? 

‘Only to ask a question,’ said the other, pointing to 
the scrap of paper. ‘What name am I to ask for? 

‘Monks! rejoined the man; and strode, hastily, 
away. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


CONTAINING AN ACCOUNT OF WHAT PASSED BETWEEN 
MR. AND MRS. BUMBLE, AND MR. MONKS, AT THEIR 
NOCTURNAL INTERVIEW 


Ir was a dull, close, overcast summer evening. The 
clouds, which had been threatening all day, spread out 
in a dense and sluggish mass of vapour, already 
yielded large drops of rain, and seemed to presage a 
violent thunder-storm, when Mr. and Mrs. Bumble, 
turning ‘out of the main street of the town, directed 
their course towards a scattered little colony of ruin- 
ous houses, distant from it some mile and a-half, or 
thereabouts, and erected on a low unwholesome swamp, 
bordering upon the river. 
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They were both wrapped in old and shabby outer 
garments, which might, perhaps, serve the double pur- 
pose of protecting their persons from the rain, and 
sheltering them from observation. The husband car- 
ried a lantern, from which, however, no light yet 
shone; and trudged on, a few paces in front, as 
though—the way being dirty—to give his wife the 
benefit of treading in his heavy footprints. They 
went on, in profound silence; every now and then, Mr. 
Bumble relaxed his pace, and turned his head as if to 
make sure that his helpmate was following; then, dis- 
covering that she was close at his heels, he mended his 
rate of walking, and proceeded, at a considerable in- 
crease of speed, towards their place of destination. 

This was far from being a place of doubtful char- 
acter; for it had long been known as the residence of 
none but low ruffians, who, under various pretences of 
living by their labour, subsisted chiefly on plunder and 
crime. It was a collection of mere hovels: some, 
hastily built with loose bricks: others, of old worm- 
eaten ship-timber: jumbled together without any at- 
tempt at order or arrangement, and planted, for the 
most part, within a few feet of the river’s bank. A 
few leaky boats drawn up on the mud, and made fast 
to the dwarf wall which skirted it: and here and there 
an oar or coil of rope: appeared, at first, to indicate 
that the inhabitants of these miserable cottages pur- 
sued some avocation on the river; but a glance at the 
shattered and useless condition of the articles thus dis- 
played, would have led a passer-by, without much diffi- 
culty, to the conjecture that they were disposed there, 
rather for the preservation of appearances, than with 
any view to their being actually employed. 

In the heart of this cluster of huts; and skirting the 
river, which its upper stories overhung; stood a large 
building, formerly used as a manufactory of some 
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kind. It had, in its day, probably furnished employ- 
ment to the inhabitants of the surrounding tenements. 
But it had long since gone to ruin. ‘The rat, the 
worm, and the action of the damp, had weakened and 
rotted the piles on which it stood; and a considerable 
portion of the building had already sunk down into the 
water; while the remainder, tottering and bending 
over the dark stream, seemed to wait a favourable op- 
portunity of following its old companion, and involy- 
ing itself in the same fate. 

It was before this ruinous building that the worthy 
couple paused, as the first peal of distant thunder 
reverberated in the air, and the rain commenced pour- 
ing violently down. 

“The place should be somewhere here,’ said Bumble, 
consulting a scrap of paper he held in his hand. 

‘Halloa there! cried a voice from above. 

Following the sound, Mr. Bumble raised his head 
and descried a man looking out of a door, breast-high, 
on the second story. 

‘Stand still, a minute,’ cried the voice; ‘I ’Il be with 
you directly.’ With which the head disappeared, and 
the door closed. 

‘Is that the man? asked Mr. Bumble’s good lady. 

Mr. Bumble nodded in the affirmative. 

“Then, mind what I told you,’ said the matron: 
‘and be careful to say as little as you can, or you ’Il be- 
tray us at once.’ 

Mr. Bumble, who had eyed the building with very 
rueful looks, was apparently about to express some 
doubts relative to the advisability of proceeding any 
further with the enterprise just then, when he was pre- 
vented by the appearance of Monks: who opened a 
small door, near which they stood, and beckoned them 
inwards. 
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‘Come in! he cried impatiently, stamping his foot 
upon the ground. ‘Don’t keep me here!’ 

The woman, who had hesitated at first, walked 
boldly in, eithout any other invitation. Mr. Bumble, 
who was ashamed or afraid to lag behind, followed: 
obviously very ill at ease and with scarcely any of that 
remarkable dignity which was usually his chief char- 
acteristic. 

“What the devil made you stand lingering there, in 
the wet? said Monks, turning round, and addressing 
Bumble, after he had bolted the door behind them. 

“We—we were only cooling ourselves,’ stammered 
Bumble, looking apprehensively about him. 

‘Cooling yourselves!’ retorted Monks. ‘Not all the 
rain that ever fell, or ever will fall, will put as much 
of hell’s fire out, as a man can carry about with him. 
You won't cool yourself so easily; don’t think it!’ 

With this agreeable speech, Monks turned short 
upon the matron, and bent his gaze upon her, till even 
she, who was not easily cowed, was fain to withdraw 
her eyes, and turn them towards the ground. 

‘This is the woman, is it?) demanded Monks. 

‘Hem! That is the woman,’ replied Mr. Bumble, 
mindful of his wife’s caution. 

‘You think ‘women never can keep secrets, I sup- 
pose?’ said the matron, interposing, and returning, as 
she spoke, the searching look of Monks. 

‘I know they will always keep one till it’s found 
out,’ said Monks. 

‘And what may that be?’ asked the matron. 

“The loss of their own good name, > replied Monks. 
‘So, by the same rule, if a woman ’s a party to a secret 
that might hang or transport her, I’m not afraid of 
her telling it to a not I! Do you understand, 
mistress 2’ 
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‘No,’ rejoined the matron, slightly colouring as she 
spoke. 

‘Of course you don’t! said Monks. ‘How should 

ou?’ 

i Bestowing something half-way between a smile and 
a frown upon his two companions, and again beckon- 
ing them to follow him, the man hastened across the 
apartment, which was of considerable extent, but low 
in the roof. He was preparing to ascend a steep stair- 
case, or rather ladder, leading to another floor of ware- 
houses above: when a bright flash of lightning 
streamed down the aperture, and a peal of thunder fol- 
lowed, which shook the crazy building to its centre. 

‘Hear it!’ he cried, shrinking back. ‘Hear it! Roll- 
ing and crashing on as if it echoed through a thousand 
caverns where the devils were hiding from it. I hate 
the sound? 

He remained silent for a few moments; and then, 
removing his hands suddenly from his face, showed, 
to the unspeakable discomposure of Mr. Bumble, that 
it was much distorted, and discoloured. 

‘These fits come over me, now and then,’ said 
Monks, observing his alarm; ‘and thunder sometimes 
brings them on. Don’t mind me now; it’s all over for 
this once.’ : 

Thus speaking, he led the way up the ladder; and 
hastily closing the window-shutter of the room into 
which it led, lowered a lantern which hung at the end 
of a rope and pulley passed through one of the heavy 
beams in the ceiling: and which cast a dim light upon 
an old table and three chairs that were placed be- 
neath it. 

‘Now,’ said Monks, when they had all three seated 
themselves, ‘the sooner we come to our business, the 
better for all. The woman knows what it is, does 
she?’ | 
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The question was addressed to Bumble; but his wife 
anticipated the reply, by intimating that she was per- 
fectly acquainted with it. 

‘He is right in saying that you were with this hag 
the night she died; and that she told you something—’ 

‘About the mother of the boy you named,’ replied 
the matron interrupting him. ‘Yes.’ 

“The first question is, of what nature was her com- 
munication?’ said Monks. 

“That ’s the second,’ observed the woman with much 
deliberation. “The first is, what may the communica- 
tion be worth?’ 

‘Who the devil can tell that, without knowing of 
what kind it is? asked Monks. 

“Nobody better than you, I am persuaded,’ answered 
Mrs. Bumble: who did not want for spirit, as her yoke- 
fellow could abundantly testify. 

“‘Humph! said Monks significantly, and with a look 
of eager inquiry; ‘there may be money’s worth to 
get, eh? 

‘Perhaps there may,’ was the composed reply. 

‘Something that was taken from her,’ said Monks. 
‘Something that she wore. Something that—’ 

‘You had better bid,’ interrupted Mrs. Bumble. 
‘I have heard enough, already, to assure me that you 
are the man I ought to talk to.’ 

Mr. Bumble, who had not yet been admitted by his 
better half into any greater share of the secret than 
he had originally possessed, listened to this dialogue 
with outstretched neck and distended eyes: which he 
directed towards his wife and Monks, by turns, in un- 
disguised astonishment; increased, if possible, when 
the latter sternly demanded, what sum was required 
for the disclosure. 

‘What ’s it worth to you? asked the woman, as col- 
lectedly as before. 
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‘It may be nothing; it may be twenty pounds,’ re- 
plied Monks. ‘Speak out, and let me know which.’ 

‘Add five pounds to the sum you have named; give 
me five-and-twenty pounds in gold,’ said the woman; 
‘and I ’ll tell you all I know. Not before.’ 

‘Five-and-twenty pounds! exclaimed Monks, draw- 
ing back. 

‘I spoke as plainly as I could,’ replied Mrs. Bumble. 
‘It’s not a large sum, either.’ 

‘Not a large sum for a paltry secret, that may be 
nothing when it’s told! cried Monks impatiently; 
‘and which has been lying dead for twelve years past 
or more!’ 

‘Such matters keep well, and, like good wine, often 
double their value in course of time,’ answered the 
matron, still preserving the resolute indifference she 
had assumed. ‘As to lying dead, there are those who 
will lie dead for twelve thousand years to come, or 
twelve million, for anything you or I know, who will 
tell strange tales at last! 

“What if I pay it for nothing? asked Monks, hesi- 
tating. 

“You can easily take it away again,’ replied the 
matron. “I am but a woman; alone here; and unpro- 
tected.’ 

‘Not alone, my dear, nor unprotected, neither,’ sub- 
mitted Mr. Bumble, in a voice tremulous with fear: 
‘I am here, my dear. And besides,’ said Mr. Bumble, 
his teeth chattering as he spoke, ‘Mr: Monks is too 
much of a gentleman to attempt any violence on 
porochial persons. Mr. Monks is aware that I am 
not a young man, my dear, and also that I am a little 
run to seed, as I may say; but he has heerd: I say I 
have no doubt Mr. Monks has heerd, my dear: that I 
am a very determined officer, with very uncommon 
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strength, if I’m once roused. I only want a little 
rousing; that’s all.’ 

As Mr. Bumble spoke, he made a melancholy feint 
of grasping his lantern with fierce determination; and 
plainly showed, by the alarmed expression of every 
feature, that he did want a little rousing, and not a lit- 
tle, prior to making any very warlike demonstration: 
unless, indeed, against paupers, or other person or 
persons trained down for the purpose. 

‘You are a fool,’ said Mrs. Bumble, in reply; ‘and 
had better hold your tongue.’ 

‘He had better have cut it out, before he came, if he 
can't speak in a lower tone,’ said Monks, grimly. ‘So! 
He’s your husband, eh? 

‘He my husband!’ tittered the matron, parrying 
the question. ; 

‘I thought as much, when you came in,’ rejoined ~ 
Monks, marking the angry glance which the lady 
darted at her spouse as she spoke. ‘So much the bet- 
ter; I have less hesitation in dealing with two people, 
when I find that there ’s only one will between them. 
I’m in earnest. See here!’ 

He thrust his hand into a side-pocket; and produc- 
ing a canvas bag, told out twenty-five sovereigns on 
the table, and pushed them over to the woman. 

‘Now,’ he said, ‘gather them up; and when this 
cursed peal of thunder, which I feel is coming up to 
break over the house-top, is gone, let’s hear your 
story.’ 

The thunder, which seemed in fact much nearer, and 
to shiver and break almost over their heads, having 
subsided, Monks, raising his face from the table, bent 
forward to listen to what the woman should say. The 
faces of the three nearly touched, as the two men leant 
over the small table in their eagerness to hear, and the 
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woman also leant forward to render her whisper audi- 
ble. The sickly rays of the suspended lantern falling 
directly upon them, aggravated the paleness and 
anxiety of their countenances: which, encircled by the 
deepest gloom and darkness, looked ghastly in the ex- 
treme. 

‘When this woman, that we called old Sally, died,’ 
the matron began, ‘she and I were alone.’ 

‘Was there no one by? asked Monks, in the same 
hollow whisper; ‘No sick wretch or idiot in some other 
bed? No one who could hear, and might, by possi- 
bility, understand?’ 

‘Not a soul,’ replied the woman; ‘we were alone. I 
stood alone beside the body when death came over it.’ 

‘Good,’ said Monks, regarding her attentively. 
‘Go on.’ 

‘She spoke of a young creature,’ resumed the 
matron, “who had brought a child into the world some 
years before; not merely in the same room, but in the 
same bed, in which she then lay dying.’ 

‘Ay? said Monks, with quivering lip, and glancing 
over his shoulder, ‘Blood! "How things come about!’ 

“The child was the one you named to him last night,’ 
said the matron, nodding carelessly towards her hus- 
band; “the mother this nurse had robbed.’ 

‘In life? asked Monks. 

‘In death,’ replied the woman, with something like a 
shudder. ‘She stole from the corpse, when it had 
hardly turned to one, that which the dead mother had 
prayed her, with her last breath, to keep for the in- 
fant’s sake.’ 

‘She sold it? cried Monks, with desperate eager- 
ness; ‘did she sell it? Where? When? 'To whom? 
How long before?’ 

‘As she told me, with great difficulty, that she had 
done this,’ said the matron, ‘she fell back and died.’ 
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‘Without saying more? cried Monks, in a voice 
which, from its very suppression, seemed only the more 
furious. ‘It’s a lie! Ill not be played with. She 
said more. I'll tear the life out of you both, but I'l 
know what it was.’ 

‘She didn’t utter another word,’ said the woman, to 
all appearance unmoved (as Mr. Bumble was very far 
from being) by the strange man’s violence; ‘but she 
clutched my gown, violently, with one-hand, which was 
partly closed; and when I saw that she was dead, and 
so removed the hand by force, I found it clasped a 
scrap of dirty paper.’ 

‘Which contained— interposed Monks, stretching 
forward. 

‘Nothing,’ replied the woman; ‘it was a pawnbrok- 
er’s duplicate.’ 

‘For what? demanded Monks. 

‘In good time [ll tell you,’ said the woman. ‘TI 
judge that she had kept the trinket, for some time, in 
the hope of turning it to better account; and then had 
pawned it; and had saved or scraped together money 
to pay the pawnbroker’s interest year by year, and 
prevent its running out; so that if anything came of it, 
1t could still be redeemed. Nothing had come of it; 
and, as I tell you, she died with the scrap of paper, all 
worn and tattered, in her hand. The time was out in 
two days; I thought something might one day come 
of it too; and so redeemed the pledge.’ 

‘Where is it now?’ asked Monks quickly. 

‘There, replied the woman. And, as if glad to be 
relieved of it, she hastily threw upon the table a small 
kid bag scarcely large enough for a French watch, 
which Monks pouncing upon, tore open with trem- 
bling hands. It contained a little gold locket: in 
which were two locks of hair, and a plain gold wed- 
ding-ring. 
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‘It has the word “Agnes” engraved on the inside,’ 
said the. woman. ‘There is a blank left for the sur- 
name; and then follows the date; which is within a 
year before the child was born. I found out that.’ 

‘And this is all?” said Monks, after a close and eager 
scrutiny of the contents of the little packet. . 

‘All,’ replied the woman. 

Mr. Bumble drew a long breath, as if he were glad 
to find that the story was over, and no mention made 
of taking the five-and-twenty pounds back again; and 
now he took courage to wipe off the perspiration 
which had been trickling over his nose, unchecked, 
during the whole of the previous dialogue. 

‘I know nothing of the story, beyond what I can 
guess at,’ said his wife addressing Monks, after a 
short silence; ‘and I want to know nothing; for it’s 
safer not. But I may ask you two questions, may I? 

“You may ask,’ said Monks, with some show of sur- 
prise; ‘but whether I answer or not is another ques- 
tion.’ 

‘_Which makes three,’ observed Mr. Bumble, es- 
saying a stroke of facetiousness. 

‘Is that what you expected to get from me? de- 
manded the matron. 

‘It is,’ replied Monks. ‘The other question? 

‘What you propose to do with it? Can it be used 
against me?’ 

‘Never,’ rejoined Monks; ‘nor against me either. 
See here! But don’t move a step forward, or your 
life is not worth a bulrush.’ 

With these words, he suddenly wheeled the table 
aside, and pulling an iron ring in the boarding, threw 
back a large trap-door which opened close at Mr. 
Bumble’s feet, and caused that gentleman to retire 
several paces backward, with great precipitation. 

‘Look down,’ said Monks, lowering the lantern into 
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the gulf. ‘Don’t fear me. I could have let you 
down, quietly enough, when you were seated over it, 
if that had been my game.’ 

Thus encouraged, the matron drew near to the 
brink; and even Mr. Bumble himself, impelled by 
curiosity, ventured to do the ‘same. The turbid 
water, swollen by the heavy rain, was rushing rap- 
idly on below; and all other sounds were lost in the 
noise of its plashing and eddying against.the green 
and slimy piles. ‘There had once been a water-mill 
beneath; the tide foaming and chafing round the few 
rotten stakes, and fragments of machinery that yet re- 
mained, seemed to dart onward, with a new impulse, 
when freed from the obstacles which had unavailingly 
attempted to stem its headlong course. 

‘If you flung a man’s body down there, where 
would it be to-morrow morning? said Monks, swing- 
ing the lantern to and fro in the dark well. 

“Twelve miles down the river, and cut to pieces. be- 
sides,’ replied Bumble, recoiling at the thought. 

Monks drew the little packet from his breast, where 
he had hurriedly thrust it; and tying it to a leaden 
weight, which had formed a part of some pulley, and 
was lying on the floor, dropped it into the stream. It 
fell straight, and true as a die; clove the water with a 
scarcely audible splash; and was gone. 

The three looking into each other’s faces, seemed 
to breathe more freely. 

‘There!’ said Monks, closing the trap-door, which 
fell heavily back into its former position. ‘If the sea 
ever gives up its dead, as books say it will, it will keep 
its gold and silver to itself, and that trash among it. 
We have nothing more to say, and may break up our 
pleasant party.’ ; 

‘By all means; observed Mr. Bumble, with great 
alacrity. 
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‘You ’ll keep a quiet tongue in your head, will you” 
said Monks, with a threatening look. ‘I am not 
afraid of your wife.’ 

‘You may depend upon me, young man,’ answered 
Mr. Bumble, bowing himself gradually towards the 
ladder, with excessive politeness. ‘On everybody’s 
account, young man; on my own, you know, Mr. 
Monks.’ 

‘I am glad, for your sake, to hear it,’ remarked 
Monks. ‘Light your lantern! And get away from 
here as fast as you can.’ 

It was fortunate that the conversation terminated ~ 
at this point, or Mr. Bumble, who had bowed himself 
to within six inches of the ladder, would infallibly 
have pitched headlong into the room below. He 
lighted his lantern from that which Monks had de- 
tached from the rope, and now carried in his hand; 
and making no effort to prolong the discourse, de- 
scended in silence, followed by his wife. Monks 
brought up the rear, after pausing on the steps to 
satisfy himself that there were no other sounds to be 
heard than the beating of the rain without, and the 
rushing of the water. 

They traversed the lower room, slowly, and with 
caution; for Monks started at every shadow; and Mr. 
Bumble, holding his lantern a foot above the ground, 
walked not only with remarkable care, but with a 
marvellously light step for a gentleman of his figure: 
looking nervously about him for hidden trap-doors. 
The gate at which they had entered, was softly un- 
fastened and opened by Monks; merely exchanging 
a nod with their mysterious acquaintance, the married 
couple emerged into the wet and darkness outside. 

They were no sooner gone, than Monks, who ap- 
peared to entertain an invincible repugnance to being 
left alone, called to a boy who had been hidden some- 
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where below. Bidding him go first, and bear the 
light, he returned to the chamber he had just quitted. 


CHAPTER XXXTX 


INTRODUCES SOME RESPECTABLE CHARACTERS WITH 
WHOM THE READER IS ALREADY ACQUAINTED, AND 
SHOWS HOW MONKS AND THE JEW LAID THEIR 
WORTHY HEADS TOGETHER 


On the evening following that upon which the three 
worthies mentioned in the last chapter, disposed of 
their little matter of business as therein narrated, Mr. 
William Sikes, awakening from a nap, drowsily 
growled forth an inquiry what time of night it was. 

The room in which Mr. Sikes propounded this ques- 
tion, was not one of those he had tenanted, previous to 
the Chertsey expedition, although it was in the same 
quarter of the town, and was situated at no great dis- 
tance from his former lodgings. It was not, in ap- 
pearance, so desirable a habitation as his old quarters: 
being a mean and badly-furnished apartment, of very 
limited size; lighted only by one small window in the 
shelving roof, and abutting on a close and dirty Jane. 
Nor were there wanting other indications of the good 
gentleman’s having gone down in the world of late: 
for a great scarcity of furniture, and total absence of 
comfort, together with the disappearance of all such 
small moveables as spare clothes and linen, bespoke a 
state of extreme poverty; while the meagre and at- 
tenuated condition of Mr. Sikes himself would have 
fully confirmed these symptoms, if they had stood in 
any need of corroboration. 

The housebreaker was lying on the bed, wrapped in 
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his white great-coat, by way of dressing-gown, and 
displaying a set of features in no degree improved by 
the cadaverous hue of illness, and the addition of a 
soiled nightcap, and a stiff, black beard of a week’s 
growth. The dog sat at the bedside: now eyeing his 
master with a wistful look, and now pricking his ears, 
and uttering a low growl as some noise in the street, 
or in the lower part of the house, attracted his atten- 
tion. Seated by the window, busily engaged in patch- 
ing an old waistcoat which formed a portion of the 
robber’s ordinary dress, was a female: so pale and re- 
duced with watching and privation, that there would 
have been considerable difficulty in recognising her 
as the same Nancy who has already figured in this 
tale, but for the voice in which she replied to Mr. 
Sikes’s question. 

‘Not long gone seven,’ said the girl. “How do you 
feel to-night, Bill? 

‘As weak as water,’ replied Mr. Sikes, with an im- 
precation on his eyes and limbs. ‘Here; lend us a 
hand, and let me get off this thundering bed any- 
how.’ 

IlIness had not improved Mr. Sikes’s temper; for, 
as the girl raised him up and led him to a chair, he 
muttered various curses on her awkwardness, and 
struck her. 

‘Whining are you? said Sikes. ‘Come! Don’t 
stand snivelling there. If you can’t do anything bet- 
ter than that, cut off altogether. D’ ye hear me?’ 

‘I hear you,’ replied the girl, turning her face aside, 
and forcing a laugh. “What fancy have you got in 
your head now? : 

‘Oh! you’ve thought better of it, have you?’ 
growled Sikes, marking the tear which trembled in 
her eye. ‘All the better for you, you have.’ 

‘Why, you don’t mean to say, youd be hard upon 
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me to-night, Bill,’ said the girl, laying*her hand upon 
his shoulder. 

‘No! cried Mr. Sikes. ‘Why not? 

‘Such a number of nights,’ said the girl, with a 
touch of woman’s tenderness, which communicated 
something like sweetness of tone, even to her voice: 
‘such a number of nights as I’ve been patient with 
you, nursing and caring for you, as if you had been a 
child: and this the first that I’ve seen you like your- 
self; you wouldn’t have served me as you did just 
now, if you’d thought of that, would you? Come, 
come; say you wouldn’t.’ 

‘Well, then,’ rejoined Mr. Sikes, ‘I wouldn’t. 
Why, damme, now, the girl ’s whining again! 

‘It’s nothing,’ said the girl, throwing herself into a 
chair. “Don’t you seem to mind me. I%’ll soon be 
over.’ 

‘What ’ll be over? demanded Mr. Sikes in a sav- 
age voice. ‘What foolery are you up to, now, again? 
Get up and bustle about, and don’t come over me with 
your woman’s nonsense.’ 

At any other time, this remonstrance, and the tone 
in which it was delivered, would have had the desired 
effect; but the girl being really weak and exhausted, 
dropped her head over the back of the chair, and 
fainted, before Mr. Sikes could get out a few of the 
appropriate oaths with which, on similar occasions, he 
was accustomed to garnish his threats. Not know- 
ing, very well, what to do, in this uncommon 
emergency; for Miss Nancy’s hysterics were usually 
of that violent kind which the patient fights and 
struggles out of, without much assistance; Mr. Sikes 
tried a little blasphemy: and finding that mode of 
treatment wholly ineffectual, called for assistance. 

‘What’s the matter here, my dear? said Fagin, 
looking in. 
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‘Lend a harfti to the girl, can’t you? replied Sikes 
impatiently. ‘Don’t stand chattering and grinning 
at me!’ , 

With an exclamation of surprise, Fagin hastened 
to the girl’s assistance, while Mr. John Dawkins 
(otherwise the Artful Dodger), who had followed his 
venerable friend into the room, hastily deposited on 
the floor a bundle with which he was laden; and 
snatching a bottle from the grasp of Master Charles 
Bates who came close at his heels, uncorked it in a 
twinkling with his teeth, and poured a portion of 
its contents down the patient’s throat: previously tak- 
ing a taste, himself, to prevent mistakes. 

‘Give her a whiff of fresh air with the bellows, 
Charley,’ said Mr. Dawkins; ‘and you slap her hands, 
Fagin, while Bill undoes the petticuts.’ 

These united restoratives, administered with great 
energy: especially that department consigned to 
Master Bates, who appeared to consider his 
share in the proceedings, a piece of unexampled 
pleasantry: were not long in producing the desired 
effect. The girl gradually recovered her senses; and, 
staggering to a chair by the bedside, hid her face 
upon the pillow: leaving Mr. Sikes to confront the 
new comers, in some astonishment at their unlooked- 
for appearance. 

‘Why, what evil wind has blowed you here?’ he 
asked Fagin. 

‘No evil wind at all, my dear, for evil winds blow 
nobody any good; and I’ve brought something good 
with me, that you'll be glad to see. Dodger, my 
dear, open the bundle; and give Bill the little trifles 
that we spent all our money on, this morning.’ 

In compliance with Mr. Fagin’s request, the Artful 
untied this bundle, which was of large size, and formed 
of an old table-cloth; and handed the articles it con- 
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tained, one by one, to Charley Bates: who placed them 
on the table, with various encomiums on their rarity 
and excellence. 

‘Sitch a rabbit pie, Bill,’ exclaimed that young 
gentleman, disclosing to view a huge pasty; ‘sitch 
delicate creeturs, with sitch tender limbs, Bill, that 
the wery bones melt in your mouth, and there’s no 
occasion to pick ’em; half a pound of seven and six- 
penny green, so precious strong that if you mix it 
with biling water, it ll go nigh to blow the lid of the 
tea-pot off; a pound and a half of moist sugar that 
the niggers didn’t work at all at, afore they got it 
up to sitch a pitch of goodness,—oh no! Two half- 
quartern brans; pound of best fresh; piece of double 
Glo’ster; and, to wind up all, some of the richest sort 
you ever lushed!’ 

Uttering this last panegyric, Master Bates pro- 
duced, from one of his extensive pockets, a full-sized 
wine-bottle, carefully corked; while Mr. Dawkins, at 
the same instant, poured out a wine-glassful of raw » 
spirits from the bottle he carried: which the invalid 
tossed down his throat without a moment’s hesitation. 

‘Ah! said Fagin, rubbing his hands with great 
satisfaction. ‘Youll do, Bill; you ll do now.’ 

‘Do! exclaimed Mr. Sikes; ‘I might have been done 
for, twenty times over, afore you’d have done any- 
thing to help me. What do you mean by leaving a 
man in this state, three weeks and more, you false- 
hearted wagabond? 

‘Only hear him, boys! said Fagin, shrugging his 
shoulders. ‘And us come to bring him all these beau- 
ti-ful things.’ 

‘The things is well enough in their way,’ observed 
Mr. Sikes: a little soothed as he glanced over the 
table; ‘but what have you got to say for yourself, why 
you should leave me here, down in the mouth, health, 
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blunt, and everything else; and take no more notice 
of me, all this mortal time, than if I was that ’ere 
dog.—Drive him down, Charley! 

‘I never see such a jolly dog as that,’ cried Master 
Bates, doing as he was desired. ‘Smelling the grub 
like a old lady a going to market! He’d make his 
fortun on the stage that dog would, and rewive the 
drayma besides.’ 

‘Hold your din,’ cried Sikes, as the dog retreated 
under the bed: still growling angrily. ‘What have 
you got to say for yourself, you withered old fence, 
eh?’ 

“I was away from London, a week and more, my 
dear, on a plant,’ replied the Jew. 

‘And what about the other fortnight” demanded 
Sikes. ‘What about the other fortnight that you ’ve 
left me lying here, like a sick rat in his hole?’ 

‘I couldn’t help it, Bill. I can’t go into a long ex- 
planation before company; but I couldn’t help it, 
upon my honour.’ 

‘Upon your what? growled Sikes, with excessive 
disgust. “Here! Cut me off a piece of that pie, one 
of you boys, to take the taste of that out of my mouth, 
or it “ll choke me dead.’ 

‘Don’t be out of temper, my dear,’ urged Fagin, 
submissively. ‘I have never forgot you, Bill; never 
once.’ 

‘No! I’ll pound it that you han’t,’ replied Sikes, 
with a bitter grin. “You ’ve been scheming and plot- 
ting away, every hour that I have laid shivering and 
burning here; and Bill was to do this; and Bill was to 
do that; and Bill was to do it all, dirt cheap, as soon 
as he got well: and was quite poor enough for your 
work. If it hadn’t been for the girl, I might have 
died.’ 

‘There now, Bill, remonstrated Fagin, eagerly 
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Who but poor ould Fagin was the means of your hav- 
ing such a handy girl about you?’ 

‘He says true enough there! said Nancy, coming 
hastily forward. ‘Let him be; let him be.’ 

Nancy’s appearance gave a new turn to the con- 
versation; for the boys, receiving a sly wink from the 
wary old Jew, began to ply her with liquor: of which, 
however, she took very sparingly; while Fagin, as- 
suming an unusual flow of spirits, gradually brought 
Mr. Sikes into a better temper, by affecting to regard 
his threats as a little pleasant banter; and, moreover, 
by laughing very heartily at one or two rough jokes, 
which, after repeated applications to the spirit-bottle, 
he condescended to make. 

‘It’s all very well,’ said Mr. Sikes; ‘but I must have 
some blunt from you to-night.’ 

‘I haven’t a piece of coin about me,’ replied the Jew. 

“Then you ’ve got lots at home,’ retorted Sikes; ‘and 
I must have some from there.’ 

‘Lots! cried Fagin, holding up his hands. ‘I 
haven’t so much as would— 

‘I don’t know how much you’ve got, and I dare 
say you hardly know yourself, as it would take a 
pretty long time to count it,’ said Sikes; ‘but I must 
have some to-night; and that’s flat.’ 

‘Well, well,’ said Fagin, with a sigh, ‘I ‘ll send the 
Artful round presently.’ 

“You won’t do nothing of the kind,’ rejoined Mr. 
Sikes. ‘The Artful’s a deal too artful, and would 
forget to come, or lose his way, or get dodged by 
traps and so be perwented, or anything for an excuse, 
if you put him up to it. Nancy shall go to the ken 
and fetch it, to make all sure; and Ill lie down and 
have a snooze while she’s gone.’ 

After a great deal of haggling and squabbling, 
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Fagin beat down the amount of the required advance 
from five pounds to three pounds four and sixpence: 
protesting with many solemn asseverations that that 
would only leave him eighteen-pence to keep house 
with; Mr. Sikes sullenly remarking that if he couldn’t 
get any more he must be content with that, Nancy 
prepared to accompany him home; while the Dodger 
and Master Bates put the eatables in the cupboard. 
The Jew then, taking leave of his affectionate friend, 
returned homeward, attended by Nancy and the boys: 
Mr. Sikes, meanwhile, flinging himself on the bed, and 
composing himself to sleep away the time until the 
young lady’s return. 

In due course, they arrived at Fagin’s abode, where 
they found Toby Crackit and Mr. Chitling mtent — 
upon their fifteenth game at cribbage, which it is 
scarcely necessary to say the latter gentleman lost, 
and with it, his fifteenth and last sixpence: much to 
the amusement of his young friends. Mr. Crackit, 
apparently somewhat ashamed at being found relax- 
ing himself with a gentleman so much his inferior in 
station and mental endowments, yawned, and i inquir- 
ing after Sikes, took up his hat to go. 

‘Has nobody been, Toby?” asked Fagin. 

‘Not a living leg,’ answered Mr. Crackit, pulling 
up his collar; ‘it’s been as dull as swipes. You ought 
to stand something handsome, Fagin, to recompense 
me for keeping house so long. Damme, I’m as flat 
as a Juryman; and should have gone to sleep, as fast 
as Newgate, if I hadn’t had the good natur’ to amuse 
this youngster. Horrid dull, I’m blessed if I an’t!’ 

With these and other ejaculations of the same 
kind, Mr. Toby Crackit swept up his winnings, 
and crammed them into his waistcoat pocket 
with a haughty air, as though such small pieces 
of silver were wholly beneath the consideration 
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of a man of his figure; this done, he swaggered 
out of the room, with so much elegance and 
gentility, that Mr. Chitling, bestowing numerous 
admiring glances on his legs and boots till they 
were out of sight, assured the company that he 
considered his acquaintance cheap at fifteen sixpences 
an interview, and that he didn’t value his losses the 
snap of his little finger. 

‘Wot a rum chap you are, Tom!’ said Master Bates, 
highly amused by this declaration. 

‘Not a bit of it,’ replied Mr. Chitling. ‘Am I, 
Fagin? 

‘A very clever fellow, my dear,’ said Fagin, patting 
him on the shoulder, and winking to his other pupils. 

‘And Mr. Crackit 2s a heavy swell; an’t he, Fagin? 
asked 'Tom. 

‘No doubt at all of that, my dear.’ 

- ‘And it is a creditable thing to have his acquaint- 
ance; an't it, Fagin? pursued ‘Tom. 

‘Very much so, indeed, my dear. They ’re only 
jealous, Tom, because he won’t give it to them.’ 

‘Ah! cried Tom, triumphantly, ‘that’s where it is! 
He has cleaned me out. But I can go and-earn some 
more, when [I like; can’t I, Fagin? 

‘To be sure you can, and the sooner you go the 
better, Tom; so make up your loss at once, and don’t 
lose any more time. Dodger! Charley! It’s time 
you were on the lay. Come! It’s near ten, and 
nothing done yet.’ 

In obedience to this hint, the boys, nodding to 
Nancy, took up their hats, and 'eft the room; the Dog- 
ger and his vivacious friend indulging, as they went, 
in many witticisms at the expense of Mr. Chitling; 
in whose conduct, it is but justice to say, there was 
nothing very conspicuous or peculiar: inasmuch as 
there are a great number of spirited young bloods 
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upon town, who pay a much higher price than Mr. 
Chitling for being seen in good society: and a great 
number of fine gentlemen (composing the good 
society aforesaid) who established their reputation 
upon very much the same footing as flash ‘Toby 
Crackit. 

‘Now,’ said Fagin, when they had left the room, 
‘Ill go and get you that cash, Nancy. This is only 
the key of a little cupboard where I keep a few odd 
things the boys get, my dear. I never lock up my 
money, for I’ve got none to lock up, my dear—ha! 
ha! ha!—none to lock up. It’s a poor trade, Nancy, 
and no thanks; but I’m fond of seeing the young 
people about me; and I bear it all, I bear it all. 
Hush! he said, hastily concealing the key in his 
breast; ‘who’s that? Listen! 

The girl, who was sitting at the table with her arms 
folded, appeared in no way interested in the arrival: 
or to care whether the person, whoever he was, came 
or went: until the murmur of a man’s voice reached 
her ears. ‘The instant she caught the sound, she tore 
off her bonnet and shawl, with the rapidity of light- 
ning, and: thrust them under the table. The Jew, 
turning round immediately afterwards, she muttered 
a complaint of the heat: in a tone of languor that 
contrasted, very remarkably, with the extreme haste 
and violence of this action: which, however, had been 
unobserved by Fagin, who had his back towards her 
at the time. ” Une 

‘Bah! he whispered, as though nettled by the inter- 
ruption; ‘it ’s the man I expected before; he’s coming 
downstairs. Not a word about the money while he’s 
here, Nance. He won’t stop long. Not ten min- 
utes, my dear.’ 

Laying his skinny forefinger upon his lip, the Jew 
carried a candle to the door, as a man’s step was heard 
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upon the stairs without. He reached it, at the same 
moment as the visitor, who, coming hastily into the 
room, was close upon the girl before he observed her. 

It was Monks. 

‘Only one of my young people,’ said Fagin, ob- 
serving that Monks drew back, on beholding a stran- 
ger. ‘Don’t move, Nancy.’ 

The girl drew closer to the table, and glancing at 
Monks with an air of careless levity, withdrew her 
eyes; but as he turned his towards Fagin, she stole 
another look: so keen and searching, and full of pur- 
pose, that if there had been any bystander to observe 
the change, he could hardly have believed the two 
looks to have proceeded from the same person. 

‘Any news? inquired Fagin. 

‘Great.’ 

‘And—and—good? asked Fagin, hesitating as 
though he feared to vex the other man by being too 
sanguine. 

‘Not bad, any way,’ replied Monks with a smile. 
‘I have been prompt enough this time. Let me have 
a word with you~ 

The girl drew closer to the table, and made no offer 
to leave the room, although she could see that Monks 
was pointing to her. The Jew: perhaps fearing she 
might say something aloud about the money, if he 
endeavoured to get rid of her: pointed upward, and 
took Monks out of the room. 

‘Not that infernal hole we were.in before,’ she 
could hear the man say as they went upstairs. Fagin 
laughed; and making some reply which did not reach 
her, seemed, by the creaking of the boards, to lead his 
companion to the second story. 

Before the sound of their footsteps had ceased to 
echo through the house, the girl had slipped off her 
shoes; and drawing her gown loosely over her head, 
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and muffling her arms in it, stood at the door, listening 
with breathless interest. The moment the noise 
ceased, she glided from the room; ascended the stairs 
with incredible softness and silence; and was lost in 
the gloom above. 

The room remained deserted for a quarter of an 
hour or more; the girl glided back with the same un- 
earthly tread; and, immediately afterwards, the two 
men were heard descending. Monks went at once 
into the street; and the Jew crawled upstairs again 
for the money. When he returned, the girl was ad- 
justing her shawl and bonnet, as if preparing to be 
gone. 

‘Why, Nance,’ exclaimed the Jew, starting back 
as he put down the candle, ‘how pale you are!’ 

‘Pale! echoed the girl, shading her eyes with her 
hands, as if to look steadily at him. 

‘Quite horrible. What have you been doing to 
yourself? 

‘Nothing that I know of, except sitting in this 
close place for I don’t know how long and all,’ re- 
plied the girl carelessly. “Come! Let me get back; 
that ’s a dear.’ | 

With a sigh for every piece of money, Fagin told 
the amount into her hand. They parted without 
more conversation, merely interchanging a ‘good- 
night.’ 

When the girl got into the open street, she sat down 
upon a doorstep; and seemed, for a few moments, 
wholly bewildered and unable to pursue her way. 
Suddenly she arose; and hurrying on, in a direction 
quite opposite to .that in which Sikes was awaiting 
her returned, quickened her pace, until it gradually 
resolved into a violent run. After completely ex- 
hausting herself, she stopped to take breath: and, as 
if suddenly recollecting herself, and deploring her 
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inability to do something she was bent upon, wrung 
her hands, and burst iyit6 tears. 

It might be that her tears relieved her, or that she 
felt the full hopelessness of her condition; but she 
turned back; and hurrying with nearly as great rapid- 
ity in the contrary direction: partly to recover lost 
time, and partly to keep pace with the violent current 
of her own thoughts: soon reached the dwelling where 
she had left the ‘housebr eaker. 

If she betrayed any agitation, anki she presented 
herself to Mr. Sikes, he did not observe it; for merely 
inquiring if she had brought the money, and receiving 
a reply in the affirmative, he uttered a growl of satis- 
faction, and replacing his head upon the pillow, re- 
sumed the slumbers which her arrival had interrupted. 

It was fortunate for her that the possession of ° 
money occasioned him so much employment next day 
in the way of eating and drinking; and withal had so 
beneficial an effect in smoothing down the asperities 
of his temper; that he had neither time nor inclination 
to be very critical upon her behaviour and deportment. 
That she had all the abstracted and nervous manner 
of one who is on the eve of some bold and hazardous 
step, which it has required no common struggle to 
resolve upon, would have been obvious to the lynx- 
eyed Fagin, who would most probably have taken the 
alarm at once; but Mr. Sikes lacking the niceties of 
discrimination, and being troubled with no more sub- 
tle misgivings than those which resolve themselves 
into a dogged roughness of behaviour towards every- 
body; and being, furthermore, in an unusually ami- 
able condition, as ‘has been already observed; saw noth- — 
ing unusual in her demeanour, and indeed, troubled 
himself so little about her, that, had her agitation been 
far more perceptible than it was, it would have been 

very unlikely to have awakened his suspicions. 
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As that day closed in, the girl’s excitement in- 
creased; and, when night came on, and she sat by, 
watching until the housebreaker should drink him- 
self asleep, there was an unusual paleness in her 
cheek, and a fire in her eye, that even Sikes observed 
with astonishment. 

Mr. Sikes being weak from the fever, was lying 
in bed, taking hot water with his gin to render it less 
inflammatory; and had pushed his glass towards 
Nancy to be replenished for the third or fourth time, 
when these symptoms first struck him. 

‘Why, burn my body! said the man, raising him- 
self on his hands as he stared the girl in the face. 
“You look like a corpse come to life again. What’s 
the matter? 

‘Matter! replied the girl. ‘Nothing. What do 
you look at me so hard for”? 

‘What foolery is this? demanded Sikes, grasping 
her by the arm, and shaking her roughly. “What is 
it? What do you mean? What are you thinking 
of ? ; 

‘Of many things, Bill,’ replied the girl, shivering, 
and as she did so, pressing her hands upon her eyes. 
‘But, Lord! What odds in that? 

The tone of forced gaiety in which the last words 
were spoken, seemed to produce a deeper impression 
on Sikes than the wild and rigid look which had pre- 
ceded them. 

‘T tell you wot it is,’ sad Sikes; ‘if you haven’t 
caught the fever, and got it comin’ on, now, there’s 
something more than usual in the wind, and something 
dangerous too. You’re not a-going to—. No, 
damme! you wouldn’t do that!’ 

‘Do what” asked the girl. 

‘There ain't,’ said Sikes, fixing his eyes upon her, 
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and muttering the words to himself; ‘there ain’t a 
stauncher-hearted gal going, or I’d have cut her 
throat three months ago. She’s got the fever coming 
on; that’s it.’ 

Fortifying himself with this assurance, Sikes 
drained the glass to the bottom, and then, with many 
grumbling oaths, called for his physic. The girl 
Jumped up, with great alacrity; poured it quickly out, 
but with her back towards him; and held the vessel to 
his lips, while he drank off the contents. 

‘Now,’ said the robber, ‘come and sit aside of me, 
and put on your own face; or I ’Il alter it so, that you 
won't know it again when you do want it.’ 

The girl obeyed. Sikes, locking her hand in his, 
fell back upon the pillow: turning his eyes upon her 
face. They closed; opened again; closed once more; 
again opened. He shifted his position restlessly ; and, 
after dozing again, and again, for two or three min- 
utes, and as often springing up with a look of terror, 
and gazing vacantly about him, was suddenly stricken, 
as it were, while in the very attitude of rising, into a 
deep and heavy sleep. The grasp of his hand re- 
laxed; the upraised arm fell languidly by his side; and 
he lay like orie in a profound trance. 

‘The laudanum has taken effect at last,’ murmured 
the girl, as she rose from the bedside. ‘I may be too 
late, even now.’ 

She hastily dressed herself in her bonnet and shawl: 
looking fearfully round, from time to time, as if, de- 
spite the sleeping draught, she expected every mo- 
ment to feel the pressure of Sikes’s heavy hand upon 
her shoulder; then, stooping softly over the bed, she 
kissed the robber’s lips; and then opening and clos- 
ing the room-door with noiseless touch, hurried from 
the house. 
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A watchman was crying half-past nine, down a 
dark passage through which she had to pass, in gain- 
ing the main thoroughfare. 

‘Has it long gone the half-hour? asked the girl. 

‘It’ll strike the hour in another quarter,’ said the 
man: raising his lantern to her face. 

‘And I cannot get there in less than an hour or 
more,’ muttered Nancy: brushing swiftly past him, 
and gliding rapidly down the street. 

Many of the shops were already closing in the back 
lanes and avenues through which she tracked her way, 
in making from Spitalfields towards the West-End of 
London. The clock struck ten, increasing her im- 
patience. She tore along the narrow pavement: 
elbowing the passengers from side to side; and dart- 
ing almost under the horses’ heads, crossed crowded 
streets, where clusters of persons were eagerly watch- 
ing their opportunity to do the like. 

‘The woman is mad!’ said the people, turning to 
look after her as she rushed away. 

When she reached the more wealthy quarter of the 
town, the streets were comparatively deserted; and 
here her headlong progress excited a still greater 
curiosity in the stragglers whom she hurried past. 
Some quickened their pace behind, as though to see 
whither she was hastening at such an unusual rate; 
and a few made head upon her, and looked back, sur- 
prised at her undiminished speed; but they fell off one 
by one; and when she neared her place of destination, 
she was alone. 

_ It was a family hotel in a quiet but handsome street 
near Hyde Park. As the brilliant light of the lamp 
which burnt before its door, guided her to the spot, 
the clock struck eleven. She had loitered for a few 
paces as though irresolute, and making up her mind 
to advance; but the sound determined her, and she 
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stepped into the hall. The porter’s seat was vacant, 
She looked round with an air of incertitude, and ad- 
vanced toward the stairs. 

‘Now, young woman!’ said a smartly-dressed fe- 
male, looking out from a door behind her, ‘who do 
you want here?’ 

‘A. lady who is stopping in this house,’ answered 
the girl. 

‘A lady! was the reply, accompanied with a scorn- 
ful look. ‘What lady? 

‘Miss Maylie,’ said Nancy. 

The young woman, who had by this time, noted 
her appearance, replied only by a look of virtuous 
disdain; and summoned a man to answer her. 'To 
him, Nancy repeated her request. 

“What name am I to say? asked the waiter. 

‘It’s of no use saying any,’ replied Nancy. 

‘Nor business?’ said the man. 

“No, nor that neither,’ rejoined the girl. ‘I must 
see the lady.’ 

‘Come! said the man, pushing her towards the 
door. ‘None of this. Take yourself off.’ 

‘I shall be carried out, if I go!’ said the girl vio- 
lently; ‘and I can make that a job that two of you 
won't like to do. Isn’t there anybody here,’ she said, 
looking round, ‘that will see a simple message carried 
for a poor wretch like me? 

This appeal produced an effect on a. good-tempered- 
faced man-cook, who with some other of the servants 
was looking on, and who stepped forward to interfere. 

‘Take it up for her, Joe; can’t you? said this per- 
son. 

‘What ’s the good?” replied the man. ‘You don’t 
suppose the young lady will see such as her; do you? 

This allusion to Nancy’s doubtful character, raised 
a vast quantity of chaste wrath in the bosoms of four 
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housemaids, who remarked, with great fervour, that 
the creature was a disgrace to her sex; and strongly 
advocated her being thrown, ruthlessly, into the ken- 
nel. 

‘Do what you like with me,’ said the girl, turning 
to the men again; ‘but do what I ask you first, and 
I ask you to give this message for God Almighty’s 
sake.’ 

The soft-hearted cook added his intercession, and 
the result was that the man who had first appeared 
undertook its delivery. 

‘What’s it to be?’ said the man, with one foot on 
the stairs. 

“That a young woman earnestly asks to speak to 
Miss Maylie alone,’ said Nancy; ‘and that if the lady 
will only hear the first word she has to say, she will 
know whether to hear her business, or to have her 
turned out of doors as an impostor.’ 

‘I say,’ said the man, ‘you ’re coming it strong! 

“You give the message,’ said the girl firmly; “and 
let me hear the answer.’ 

The man ran upstairs. Nancy remained, pale and 
almost breathless, listening with quivering lip to the 
very audible expressions of scorn, of which the chaste 
housemaids were very prolific; and of which they be- 
came still more so, when the man returned, and said 
the young woman was to walk upstairs. 

‘It’s no good being proper in this world,’ said the 
first housemaid. 

‘Brass can do better than the gold what has stood 
the fire,’ said the second. 

The third contented herself with wondering ‘what 
ladies was made of’; and the fourth took the first in 
a quartette of ‘Shameful! with which the Dianas con- 
cluded. 

Regardless of all this: for she had weightier mat- 
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ters at heart: Nancy followed the man, with trem- 
bling limbs, to a small ante-chamber, lighted by a 
lamp from the ceiling. Here he left her, and retired. 


CHAPTER XL 


A STRANGE INTERVIEW, WHICH IS A SEQUEL TO THE 
LAST CHAMBER 


THE girl’s life had been squandered in the streets, and 
among the most noisome of the stews and dens of 
London, but there was something of the woman’s 
original nature left in her still; and when she heard a 
light step approaching the door opposite to that by 
which she had entered, and thought of the wide con- 
trast which the small room would in another moment 
contain, she felt burdened with the sense of her own 
deep shame, and shrunk as though she could scarcely 
bear the presence of her with whom she had sought 
this interview. 

But struggling with these better feelings was 
pride,—the vice of the lowest and most debased crea- 
tures no less than of the high and self-assured. The 
miserable companion of thieves and ruffians, the fallen 
outcast of low haunts, the associate of the scourings 
of the jails and hulks, living within the shadow of 
the gallows itself,—even this degraded being felt 
too proud to betray a feeble gleam of the womanly 
feeling which she thought a weakness, but which alone 
connected her with that humanity, of which her wast- 
ing life had obliterated so many, many traces when 
a very child. 

She raised her eyes sufficiently to observe that the 
figure which presented itself was that of a slight and 
beautiful girl; then, bending them on the ground, she 
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tossed her head with affected carelessness as she said: 

‘It’s a hard matter to get to see you, lady. If I 
had taken offence, and gone away, as many would 
have done, you ’d have been sorry for it one day, and 
not without reason either.’ 

‘I am very sorry if any one has behaved harshly to 
you,’ replied Rose. “Do not think of that. Tell me 
why you wished to see me. I am the person you in- 
quired for.’ 

The kind tone of this answer, the sweet voice, the 
gentle manner, the absence of any accent of haughti- 
ness or displeasure, took the girl completely by sur- 
prise, and she burst into tears. 

‘Oh, lady, lady! she said, clasping her hands pas- 
sionately before her face, ‘if there was more like you, 
there would be fewer like me,—there would—there 
would!’ 

‘Sit down,’ said Rose, earnestly. ‘If you are in 
poverty or affliction I shall be truly glad to relieve 
you if I can,—I shall indeed. Sit down.’ 

‘Let me stand, lady,’ said the girl, still weeping, 
‘and do not speak to me so kindly till you know me 
better. It is growing late. Is—is—that door shut”? 

‘Yes,’ said Rose, recoiling a few steps, as if to be 
nearer assistance in case she should require it. ‘Why? 

‘Because,’ said the girl, “I am about to put my life, 
and the lives of others in your hands. I am the girl 
that dragged little Oliver back to old Fagin’s, on the 
night he went out from the house in Pentonville.’ 

‘You!’ said Rose Maylie. 

‘I, lady? replied the girl. ‘I am the infamous 
creature you have heard of, that lives among the 
thieves, and that never from the first inoment I ean 
recollect my eyes and senses opening on London 
streets have known any better life, or kinder words 
than they have given me, so help me God! Do not 
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mind shrinking openly from me, lady. I am younger 
than you would think, to look at me, but I am well 
used to it. The poorest women fall back, as I make 
my way along the crowded pavement.’ 

‘What dreadful things are these!’ said Rose, invol- 
untarily falling from her strange companion. 

“Thank Heaven upon your knees, dear lady,’ cried 
the girl, ‘that you had friends to care for and keep 
you in your childhood, and that you were never in the 
midst of cold and hunger, and riot and drunkenness, 
and—and—something worse than all—as I have been 
from my cradle. I may use the word, for the alley 
and the gutter were mine, as they will be my death- 
bed.’ 

‘I pity you! said Rose, in a broken voice. ‘It 
wrings my heart to hear you!’ 

‘Heaven bless you for your goodness!’ rejoined the 
girl. ‘If you knew what I am sometimes, you would 
pity me, indeed. But I have stolen away from those 
who would surely murder me, if they knew I had been 
here, to tell you what I have overheard. Do you 
know a man named Monks? 

‘No,’ said Rose. 

‘He knows you,’ replied the girl; ‘and knew you 
were here, for it was by hearing him tell the place 
that I found you out.’ 

‘I never heard the name,’ said Rose. 

‘Then he goes by some other amongst us,’ rejoined 
the girl, ‘which I more than thought before. Some 
time ago, and soon after Oliver was put into your 
house on the night of the robbery, I—suspecting this 
man—listened to a conversation held between him and 
Fagin in the dark. I found out, from what I heard, 
that Monks—the man I asked you about, you know—’ 

‘Yes,’ said Rose, “I understand.’ 

‘_That Monks,’ pursued the girl, ‘had seen him ac- 
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cidentally with two of our boys on the day we first 
lost him, and had known him directly to be the same 
child that he was watching for, though I couldn’t 
make out why. A bargain was struck with Fagin, 
that if Oliver was got back he should have a certain 
sum; and he was to have more for making him a thief, 
which this Monks wanted for some purpose of his 
own.’ 

‘For what purpose? asked Rose. 

‘He caught sight of my shadow on the wall as I 
listened, in the hope of finding out,’ said the girl; ‘and 
there are not many people besides me that could have 
got out of their way in time to escape discovery. But 
I did; and I saw him no more till last night.’ 

‘And what occurred then? 

‘I'll tell you, lady. Last night he came again. 
Again they went upstairs, and I, wrapping myself up 
so that my shadow should not betray me, again listened 
at the door. ‘The first words I heard Monks say were 
these: “So the only proofs of the boy’s identity lie 
at the bottom of the river, and the old hag that re- 
ceived them from the mother is rotting in her coffin.” 
They laughed, and talked of his success in doing this; 
and Monks, talking on about the boy, and getting 
very wild, said that though he had got the young 
devil’s money safely now, he ’d rather have had it the 
other way; for, what a game it would have been to 
have brought down the boast of the father’s will, by 
driving him through every jail in town, and then haul- 
ing him up for some capital felony which Fagin could 
easily manage, after having made a good profit of 
him besides.’ 

‘What is all this!’ said Rose. 

‘The truth, lady, though it comes from my lips,’ re- 
plied the girl. ‘Then, he said, with oaths common 
enough in my ears, but strange to yours, that if he 
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could gratify his hatred by taking the boy’s life with- 
out bringing his own neck in danger, he would; but, 
as he couldn't, he ’d be upon the watch to meet him at 
every turn in life; and if he took advantage of his 
birth and history, he might harm him yet. “In short, 
Fagin,” he says, “Jew as you are, you never laid such 
snares as I ’ll contrive for my young brother, Oliver.” ’ 

‘His brother! exclaimed Rose. 

“Those were his words,’ said Nancy, glancing un- 
easily round, as she had scarcely ceased to do, since 
she began to speak, for a vision of Sikes haunted her 
perpetually. ‘And more. When he spoke of you 
and the other lady, and said it seemed contrived by 
Heaven, or the devil, against him, that Oliver should 
come into your hands, he laughed, and said there was 
some comfort in that too, for how many thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of pounds would you not give, 
if you had them, to know who your two-legged spaniel 
was.’ 

“You do not mean,’ said Rose, turning very pale, 
‘to tell me that this was said in earnest?” 

‘He spoke in hard and angry earnest, if a man ever 
did,’ replied the girl, shaking her head. ‘He is an 
earnest man when his hatred is up. I know many 
who do worse things; but I ’d rather listen to them all 
a dozen times, than to that Monks once. It is grow- 
ing late, and I have to reach home without suspicion 
of having been on such an errand as this. I must get 
back quickly.’ 

‘But what can I do? said Rose. “To what use can I 
turn this communication without you? Back! Why 
do you wish to return to companions you paint in 
such terrible colours? If you repeat this information 
to a gentleman whom I can summon in an instant from 
the next room, you can be consigned to some place of 
safety without half an hour’s delay.’ 
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‘I wish to go back,’ said the girl. ‘I must go back, 
because—how can I tell such things to an innocent 
lady like you?—because among the men I have told 
you of, there is one: the most desperate among them 
all: that I can’t leave; no, not even to be saved from 
the life I am leading now.’ 

‘Your having interfered in this dear boy’s behalf 
before,’ said Rose; ‘your coming here, at so great a 
risk, to tell me what you have heard; your manner, 
which convinces me of the truth of what you say; your 
evident contrition, and sense of shame; all lead me to 
believe that you might be yet reclaimed. Oh!’ said 
the earnest girl, folding her hands as the tears coursed 
down her face, ‘do not turn a deaf ear to the entreaties 
of one of your own sex; the first—the first, I do be- 
lieve, who ever appealed to you in the voice of pity 
and compassion. Do hear my words, and let me save 
you yet, for better things.’ 

‘Lady,’ cried the girl, sinking on her knees, ‘dear, 
sweet, angel lady, you are the first that ever blessed 
me with such words as these, and if I had heard them 
years ago, they might have turned me from a life of 
sin and sorrow; but it is too late, it is too late!’ 

‘It is never too late,’ said Rose, ‘for penitence and 
atonement.’ 

‘It is,’ cried the girl, writhing in the agony of her 
mind; ‘I cannot leave him now! I could not be his 
death.’ 

“Why should you be? asked Rose. 

‘Nothing could save him,’ cried the girl. ‘If I told 
others what I have told you, and led to their being 
taken, he would be sure to die. He is the boldest, and 
has been so cruel!’ 

‘Is it possible,’ cried Rose, ‘that for such a man as 
this, you can resign every future hope, and the cer- 
tainty of immediate rescue? It is madness.’ 
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‘I don’t know what it is,’ answered the girl; ‘I only 
know that it is so, and not with me alone, but with 
hundreds of others as bad and wretched as myself. I 
must go back. Whether it is God’s wrath for the 
wrong I have done, I do not know; but I am drawn 
back to him through every suffering and ill usage; 
and I should be, I believe, if I knew that I was to die 
by his hand at last.’ 

‘What am I to do? said Rose. ‘I should not let 
you depart from me thus.’ 

“You should, lady, and I know you. will,’ rejoined 
the girl, rising. ‘You will not stop my going because 
I have trusted in your goodness, and forced no prom- 
ise from you, as I might have done.’ 

‘Of what use, then, is the communication you have 
made?’ said Rose. “This mystery must be investi- 
gated, or how will its disclosure to me, benefit Oliver, 
whom you are anxious to serve?’ 

“You must have some kind gentleman about you 
that will hear it as a secret, and advise you what to do,’ 
rejoined the girl. 

‘But where can I find you again when it is neces- 
sary? asked Rose. ‘I do not seek to know where these 
dreadful people live, but where will you be walking or 
passing at any settled period from this time? 

‘Will you promise me that you will have my secret 
strictly kept, and come alone, or with the only other 
person that knows it; and that I shall not be watched 
or followed? asked the girl. 

‘I promise you solemnly,’ answered Rose. 

‘Every Sunday night, from eleven until the clock 
strikes twelve,’ said the girl without hesitation, ‘T will 
walk on London Bridge if I am alive.’ 

‘Stay another moment,’ interposed Rose, as the girl 
-moved hurriedly towards the door. “Think once 
again on your own condition, and the opportunity 
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you have of escaping from it. You have a claim on 
me: not only as the voluntary bearer of this intelli- 
gence, but as a woman lost almost beyond redemption. 
Will you return to this gang of robbers, and to this 
man, when a word can save you? What fascination 
is it that can take you back, and make you cling to 
wickedness and misery? Oh! is there no chord in your 
heart that I can touch! Is there nothing left, to which 
I can appeal against this terrible infatuation!’ 

‘When ladies as young, and good, and beautiful as 
you are,’ replied the girl steadily, ‘give away your 
hearts, love will carry you all lengths—even such as 
you, who have home, friends, other admirers, every- 
thing, to fill them. When such as I, who have no cer- 
tain roof but the coffinlid, and no friend in sickness or 
death but the hospital nurse, set our rotten hearts on 
any man, and let him fill the place that has been a 
blank through all our wretched lives, who can hope to 
cure us? Pity us, lady—pity us for having only one 
feeling of the woman left, and for having that turned, 
by a heavy judgment, from a comfort and a pride, 
into a new means of violence and suffering.’ 

‘You will,’ said Rose, after a pause, ‘take some 
money from me, which may enable you to live without 
dishonesty—at all events until we meet again?’ 

‘Not a penny,’ replied the girl, waving her hand. 

‘Do not close your heart against all my efforts to 
help you,’ said Rose, stepping gently forward. ‘I 
wish to serve you indeed.’ 

“You would serve me best, lady,’ replied the girl, 
wringing her hands, ‘if you could take my life at 
once; for I have felt more grief to think of what I 
am, to-night, than I ever did before, and it would be 
something not to die in the hell in which I have lived. 
God bless you, sweet lady, and send as much happi- 
ness on your head as I have brought shame on mine!’ 
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Thus speaking, and sobbing aloud, the unhappy 
creature turned away; while Rose Maylie, overpow- 
ered by this extraordinary interview, which had more 
the semblance of a rapid dream than an actual occur- 
rence, sank into a chair, and endeavoured to collect her 
wandering thoughts. 


- 


CHAPTER XLI > 


CONTAINING FRESH DISCOVERIES, AND SHOWING THAT 
SURPRISES, LIKE MISFORTUNES, SELDOM COME 
ALONE 


Hexr situation was, indeed, one of no common trial and 
difficulty. While she felt the most eager and burn- 
ing desire to penetrate the mystery in which Oliver’s 
history was enveloped, she could not but hold sacred 
the confidence which the miserable woman with whom 
she had just conversed, had reposed in her, as a young 
and guileless girl. Her words and manner had 
touched Rose Maylie’s heart; and, mingled with her 
love for her young charge, and scarcely less intense 
in its truth and fervour, was her fond wish to win the 
outcast back to repentance and hope. 

They purposed remaining in London only three 
days, prior to departing for some weeks to a distant 
part of the coast. It was now midnight of the first 
day. What course of action could she determine 
upon, which could be adopted in eight-and-forty 
hours? Or how could she postpone the journey with- 
out exciting suspicion ? 

Mr. Losberne was with them, and would be for the 
next two days; but Rose was too well acquainted with 
the excellent gentleman’s impetuosity, and foresaw too 
clearly the wrath with which, in the first explosion of 
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his indignation, he would regard the instrument of 
Oliver’s recapture, to trust him with the secret, when 
her representations in the girl’s behalf could be sec- 
onded by no experienced person. ‘These were all rea- 
sons for the greatest caution and most circumspect 
behaviour in communicating it to Mrs. Maylie, whose 
first impulse would infallibly be to hold a conference 
with the worthy doctor on the subject. As to-resort- 
ing to any legal adviser, even if she had known how to 
do so, it was scarcely to be thought of, for the same 
reason. Once the thought occurred to her of seeking 
assistance from Harry; but this awakened the recol- 
lection of their last parting, and it seemed unworthy 
of her to call him back, when—the tears rose to her 
eyes as she pursued this train of reflection—he might 
have by this time learnt to forget her, and to be hap- 
pier away. 

Disturbed by these different reflections; inclining 
now to one course and then to another, and again re- 
coiling from all, as each successive consideration pre- 
sented itself to her mind; Rose passed a sleepless and 
anxious night. After more communing with herself 
next day, she arrived at the desperate conclusion of 
consulting Harry. 

‘If it be painful to him,’ she thought, ‘to come back 
here, how painful it will be to me! But perhaps he 
will not come; he may write, or he may come himself, 
and studiously abstain from meeting me—he did when 
he went away. I hardly thought he would; but it was 
better for us both.” And here Rose dropped the pen, 
and turned away, as though the very paper which was 
to be her messenger should not see her weep. 

She had taken up the same pen, and laid it down 
again fifty times, and had considered and reconsidered 
the first line of her letter without writing the first 
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word, when Oliver, who had been walking in the 
streets, with Mr. Giles for a body-guard, entered the 
room in such breathless haste and violent agitation, as 
seemed to betoken some new cause of alarm. 

‘What makes you look so flurried? asked Rose, ad- 
vancing to meet him. 

‘I hardly know how; I feel as if I should be 
choked,’ replied the boy. ‘Oh dear! ‘To think that I 
should see him at last, and you should be able to know 
that I have told you all the truth! 

‘IT never thought you had told us anything but the 
truth,’ said Rose, soothing him. ‘But what is this?— 
of whom do you speak?’ 

‘I have seen the gentleman,’ replied Oliver, scarcely 
able to articulate, ‘the gentleman who was so good to 
me—Mr. Brownlow, that we have so often talked 
about.’ 

‘Where? asked Rose. 

‘Getting out of a coach,’ replied Oliver, shedding 
tears of delight, ‘and going into a house. I didn’t 
speak to him—TI couldn’t speak to him, for he didn’t 
see me, and I trembled so, that I was not able to go 
up tohim. But Giles asked, for me, whether he lived 
there, and they said he did. Look here,’ said Oliver, 
opening a scrap of paper, ‘here it is; here ’s where he 
lives—I ’m going there directly! Oh, dear me, dear 
me! What shall I do when I come to see him and 
hear him speak again!’ 

With her attention not a little distracted by these 
and a great many other incoherent exclamations of 
joy, Rose read the address, which was Craven Street, 
in the Strand. She very soon determined upon turn- 
ing the discovery to account. 

‘Quick!’ she said. ‘Tell them to fetch a hackney- 
coach, and be ready to go with me. I will take you 
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there directly, without a minute’s loss of time. I will 
only tell my aunt that we are going out for an hour, 
and be ready as soon as you are.’ 

Oliver needed no prompting to despatch, and in 
little more than five minutes they were on their way to 
Craven Street. When they arrived there, Rose left _ 
Oliver in the coach, under pretence of preparing the 
old gentleman to receive him; and sending up her 
card by the servant, requested to see Mr. Brownlow 
on very pressing business. The servant soon re- 
turned, to beg that she would walk upstairs; and fol- 
lowing him into an upper room, Miss Maylie was pre- 
sented to an elderly gentleman of benevolent appear- 
ance, in a bottle-green coat. At no great distance 
from whom, was seated another old gentleman, in 
nankeen breeches and gaiters; who did not look par- 
ticularly benevolent, and who was sitting with his 
hands clasped on the top of a thick stick, and his chin 
propped thereupon. 

‘Dear me,’ said the gentleman, in the bottle-green 
coat, hastily rising with great politeness, ‘I beg your 
pardon, young lady—I imagined it was some impor- 
tunate person who—I beg you will excuse me. Be 

seated, pray.’ 

‘Mr. Brownlow, I believe, sir? said Rose, glancing 
from the other gentleman to the one who had spoken. 

“That is my name,’ said the old gentleman. ‘This is 
my friend, Mr. Grimwig. Grimwig, will you leave 
us for a few minutes? 

‘I believe,’ interposed Miss Maylie, ‘that at this 
period of our interview, I need not give that gentle- 
man the trouble of going away. If I am correctly in- 
formed, he is cognizant of the business on which J 
wish to speak to you.’ 

Mr. Brownlow inclined his head. Mr. Grimwig, 
who had made one very stiff bow, and risen from his 
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chair, made another very stiff bow, and dropped into it 
again. 

‘I shall surprise you very much, I have no doubt,’ 
said Rose, naturally embarrassed; ‘but you once 
showed great benevolence and goodness to a very dear 
young friend of mine, and I am sure you will take an 
interest in hearing of him again.’ 

“Indeed? said Mr. Brownlow. 

‘Oliver Twist you knew him as,’ replied Rose. 

The words no sooner escaped her lips, than Mr. 
Grimwig, who had been affecting to dip into a large 
book that lay on the table, upset it with a great crash, 
and falling back in his chair, discharged from his 
features every expression but one of unmitigated won- 
der, and indulged in a prolonged and vacant stare; 
then, as if ashamed of having betrayed so much emo- 
tion, he jerked himself, as it were, by a convulsion into 
his former attitude, and looking qut straight before 
him emitted a long deep whistle, which seemed, at last, 
not to be discharged on empty air, but to die away in 
the innermost recesses of his stomach. 

Mr. Brownlow was no less surprised, although his 
astonishment was not expressed in the same eccentric 
manner. He drew his chair nearer to Miss Maylie’s, 
and said, 

‘Do me the favour, my dear young lady, to leave 
entirely out of the question that goodness and benevo- 
lence of which you speak, and of which nobody else 
knows anything; and if you have it in your power to 
produce any evidence which will alter the unfavour- 
able opinion I was once induced to entertain of that 
poor child, in Heaven’s name put me in possession 
of it.’ 

‘A bad one! Ill eat my head if he is not a bad 
one,’ growled Mr, Grimwig, speaking by some ven- 
triloquial power, without moving a muscle of his face. 
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‘He is a child of a noble nature and a warm heart,’ 
said Rose, colouring; ‘and that Power which has 
thought fit to try him beyond his years, has planted in 
his breast affections and feelings which would do hon- 
our to many who have numbered his days six times 
over.’ 

‘I’m only sixty-one,’ said Mr. Grimwig, with the 
same rigid face. ‘And, as the devil’s in it if this 
Oliver is not twelve years old at least, I don’t see the 
application of that remark.’ 

‘Do not heed my friend, Miss Maylie,’ said Mr. 
[Brownlow; ‘he does not mean what he says.’ 

“Yes, he does,’ growled Mr. Grimwig. 

‘No, he does not,’ said Mr. Brownlow, obviously 
rising in wrath as he spoke. 

‘He ’ll eat his head, if he doesn’t,’ growled Mr. 
Grimwig. 

“He would deserve to have it knocked off, if he 
does,’ said Mr. Brownlow. 

‘And he ’d uncommonly like to see any man offer to 
do it,’ responded Mr. Grimwig, knocking his stick 
upon the floor. 

Having gone thus far, the two old gentlemen sev- 
erally took snuff, and afterwards shook hands, accord- 
ing to their invariable custom. 

‘Now, Miss Maylie,’ said Mr. Brownlow, ‘to re- 
turn to the subject in which your humanity is so much 
interested. Will you let me know what intelligence 
you have of this poor child: allowing me to promise 
that I exhausted every means in my power of discov- 
ering him, and that since I have been absent from this 
country, my first impression that he had imposed upon 
me, and had been persuaded by his former associates 
to rob me, has been considerably shaken.’ 

Rose, who had had time to collect her thoughts, at 
once related, in a few natural words, all that had be- 
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fallen Oliver since he left Mr. Brownlow’s house; re- 
serving Nancy’s information for that gentleman’s 
private ear, and concluding with the assurance that 
his only sorrow, for some months past, had been the 
not being able to meet with his former benefactor and 
friend. 

‘Thank God! said the old gentleman. “This is 
great happiness to me, great happiness. But you 
have not told me where he is now, Miss Maylie. You 
must pardon my finding fault with you,—but why 
not have brought him? 

‘He is waiting in a coach at the door,’ replied Rose. 

‘At this door!’ cried the old gentleman. With 
which he hurried out of the room, down the stairs, up 
the coachsteps, and into the coach, without another 
word, 

When the room-door closed behind him, Mr. Grim- 
wig lifted up his head, and converting one of the hind 
legs of his chair into a pivot, described three distinct 
circles with the assistance of his stick and the table; 
sitting in it all the time. After performing this evo- 
lution, he rose and limped as fast as he could up and 
down the room at least a dozen times, and then stop- 
ping suddenly before Rose, kissed her without the 
slightest preface. 

‘Hush! he said, as the young lady rose in some 
alarm at this unusual proceeding. ‘Don’t be afraid. 
I’m old enough to be your grandfather. You're a 
sweet girl. I like you. Here they are!’ 

In fact, as he threw himself at one dexterous dive 
into his former seat, Mr. Brownlow returned, accom- 
panied by Oliver, whom Mr. Grimwig received very 
graciously; and if the gratification of that moment 
had been the only reward for all her anxiety and care 
in Oliver’s behalf, Rose Maylie would have been well 
repaid, 
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‘There is somebody else who should not be forgot- 
ten, by the bye,’ said Mr. Brownlow, ringing the bell. 
‘Send Mrs. Bedwin here, if you please.’ 

The old housekeeper answered the summons with 
all dispatch; and dropping a curtsey at the door, 
waited for orders. 

‘Why, you get blinder every day, Bedwin,’ said 
Mr. Brownlow, rather testily. 

_ ‘Well, that I do, sir,’ replied the old lady. ‘“Peo- 
ple’s eyes, at my time of life, don’t improve with age, 
sir.’ 

‘I could have told you that,’ rejoined Mr. Brown: 
low; ‘but put on your glasses, and see if you can’t 
find out what you were wanted for, will you? 

The old lady began to rummage in her pocket for 
her spectacles. But Oliver’s patience was not proof 
against this new trial; and yielding to his first im- 
pulse, he sprang into her arms. 

“God be good to me! cried the old lady, embracing 
him; ‘it is my innocent boy!’ 

‘My dear old nurse!’ cried Oliver. 

‘He would come back—I knew he would,’ said the 
old lady, holding him in her arms. ‘How. well he 
looks, and how like a gentleman’s son he is dressed 
again! Where have you been, this long, long while? 
Ah! the same sweet face, but not so pale; the same soft 
eye, but not so sad. I have never forgotten them or 
his quiet smile, but have seen them every day, side by 
side with those of my own dear children, dead and gone 
since I was a lightsome young creature.’ Running on 
thus, and now holding Oliver from her to mark how he 
had grown, now clasping him to her and passing her 
fingers fondly through his hair, the good soul laughed 
and wept upon his neck by turns. 

Leaving her and Oliver to compare notes at leisure, 
Mr. Brownlow led the way into another room: and 
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there, heard from Rose a full narration of her inter- 
view with Nancy, which occasioned him no little sur- 
prise and perplexity. Rose also explained her rea- 
sons for not confiding in her friend Mr. Losberne in 
the first instance. The old gentleman considered that 
she had acted prudently, and readily undertook to hold 
solemn conference with the worthy doctor himself. 
To afford him an early opportunity for the execution 
of this design, it was arranged that he should call at 
the hotel at eight o’clock that evening, and that in the 
meantime Mrs. Maylie should be cautiously informed 
of all that had occurred. These preliminaries ad- 
justed, Rose and Oliver returned home. 

Rose had by no means overrated the measure of the 
good doctor’s wrath. Nancy’s history was no sooner 
unfolded to him, than he poured forth a shower of 
mingled threats and execrations; threatened to make 
her the first victim of the combined ingenuity of 
Messrs. Blathers and Duff; and actually put on his 
hat preparatory to sallying forth to obtain the as- 
sistance of those worthies. And, doubtless, he would, 
in this first outbreak, have carried the intention into 
effect without a moment’s consideration of the conse- 
quences, if he had not been restrained, in part, by cor- 
responding violence on the side of Mr. Brownlow, who 
was himself of an irascible temperament, and partly 
by such arguments and representations as seemed best 
calculated to dissuade him from his hotbrained pur- 

ose. 

‘Then what the devil is to be done?’ said the im- 
petuous doctor, when they had rejoined the two ladies. 
‘Are we to pass a vote of thanks to all these vagabonds, 
male and female, and beg them to accept a hundred 
pounds, or so, apiece, as a trifling mark of our es- 
teem, and some slight acknowledgment of their kind- 
ness to Oliver” 
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‘Not exactly that,’ rejoined Mr. Brownlow, laugh- 
ing’; ‘but we must proceed gently and with great care.’ 

‘Gentleness and care,’ exclaimed the doctor. ‘I’d 
send them one and all to—’ 

‘Never mind where,’ interposed Mr. Brownlow. 
‘But reflect whether sending them anywhere is likely 
to attain the object we have in view.’ 

‘What object?’ asked the doctor. 

‘Simply, the discovery of Oliver’s parentage, and 
regaining for him the inheritance of which, if this 
story be true, he has been fraudulently deprived.’ 

“Ah? said Mr. Losberne, cooling himself with his 
pocket-handkerchief; “I almost forgot that.’ 

“You see,’ pursued Mr. Brownlow; ‘placing this 
poor girl entirely out of the question, and supposing 
it were possible to bring these scoundrels to justice 
without compromising her safety, what good should 
we bring about? 

‘Hanging a few of them at least, in all probability,’ 
suggested the doctor, ‘and transporting the rest.’ 

‘Very good,’ replied Mr. Brownlow, smiling; “but 
no doubt they will bring that about for themselves in 
the fulness of time, and if we step in to forestal them, 
it seems to me that we shall be performing a very 
Quixotic act, in direct opposition to our own interest— 
or at least to Oliver’s, which is the same thing.’ 

“How? inquired the doctor. 

‘Thus. It is quite clear that we shall have extreme 
difficulty in getting to the bottom of this mystery, 
unless we can bring this man, Monks, upon his 
knees. That can only be done by stratagem, and 
by catching him when he is not surrounded by these 
people. For, suppose he were apprehended, we have 
no proof against him. He is not even (so far as we 
know, or as the facts appear to us) concerned with the 
gang in any of their robberies. If he were not dis- 
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charged, it is very unlikely that he could receive any 
further punishment than being committed to prison 
as a rogue and vagabond; and of course ever after- 
wards his mouth would be so obstinately closed that 
he might as well, for our purposes, be deaf, dumb, 
blind, and an idiot.’ 

‘Then,’ said the doctor impetuously, ‘I put it to you 
again, whether you think it reasonable that this prom- 
ise to the girl should be considered binding; a promise 
made with the best and kindest intentions, but 
really— 

‘Do not discuss the point, my dear young lady, 
pray, said Mr. Brownlow, interrupting Rose as she 
was about to speak. “The promise shall be kept. I 
don’t think it will, in the slightest degree, interfere 
with our proceedings. But, before we can resolve 
upon any precise course of action, it will be necessary 
to see the girl; to ascertain from her whether she will 
point out this Monks, on the understanding that he is 
to be dealt with by us, and not by the law; or, if she 
will not, or cannot do that, to procure from her such 
an account of his haunts and description of his person, 
as will enable us to identify him. She cannot be seen 
until next Sunday night; this is Tuesday. I would 
suggest that in the meantime, we remain perfectly 
quiet, and keep these matters secret even from Oliver 
himself.’ 

Although Mr. Losberne received with many wry 
faces a proposal involving a delay of five whole days, 
he was fain to admit that no better course occurred to 
him just then; and as both Rose and Mrs. Maylie 
sided very strongly with Mr. Brownlow, that gentle- 
man’s proposition was carried unanimously. 

‘I should like,’ he said, ‘to call in the aid of my 
friend Grimwig.. He is a strange creature, but a 
shrewd one, and might prove of material assistance to 
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us; I should say that he was bred a lawyer, and quitted 
the Bar in disgust because he had only one brief and 
a motion of course, in twenty years, though whether 
that is a recommendation or not, you must determine 
for yourselves.’ 

‘I have no objection to your calling in your friend 
if I may call in mine,’ said the doctor. 

‘We must put it to the vote,’ replied Mr. Brown- 
low, ‘who may he be?’ 

‘That lady’s son, and this young lady’s—very old 
friend,’ said the doctor, motioning towards Mrs. May- 
lie, and concluding with an expressive glance at her 
niece. 

Rose blushed deeply, but she did not make any audi- 
ble objection to this motion (possibly she felt in a 
hopeless minority) ; and Harry Maylie and Mr. Grim- 
wig were accordingly added to the committee. 

‘We stay in town, of course,’ said Mrs. Maylie, 
‘while there remains the slightest prospect of prose- 
cuting this inquiry with a chance of success. I will 
spare neither trouble nor expense in behalf of the ob- 
ject in which we are all so deeply interested, and I am 
content to remain here, if it be for twelve months, so 
long as you assure me that any hope remains.’ 

‘Good! rejoined Mr. Brownlow. ‘And as I see on 
the faces about me, a disposition to inquire how it 
happened that I was not in the way to corroborate 
Oliver’s tale, and had so suddenly left the kingdom, let 
me stipulate that I shall be asked no questions until 
such time as I may deem it expedient to forestal them 
by telling my own story. Believe me, I make this re- 
quest with good reason, for I might otherwise excite 
hopes destined never to be realised, and only increase 
difficulties and disappointments already quite numer- 
ous enough. Come! Supper has been announced, 
and young Oliver, who is all alone in the next room, 
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will have begun to think, by this time, that we have 
wearied of his company, and entered into some dark 
conspiracy to thrust him forth upon the world.’ 
With these words, the old gentleman gave his hand 
to Mrs. Maylie, and escorted her into the supper- 
room. Mr. Losberne followed, leading Rose; and 
the council was, for the present, effectually broken up. 


CHAPTER XLII 


AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE OF OLIVER’S, EXHIBITING DE- 
CIDED MARKS OF GENIUS, BECOMES A PUBLIC CHAR- 
ACTER IN THE METROPOLIS 


Upon the night when Nancy, having lulled Mr. Sikes 
to sleep, hurried on her self-imposed mission to Rose 
Maylie, there advanced towards London, by the Great 
North Road, two persons, upon whom it is expedient 
that this history should bestow some attention. 

They were a man and woman; or perhaps they 
would be better described as.a male and female: for 
the former was one of those long-limbed, knock- 
kneed, shambling, bony people, to whom it is difficult 
to assign any precise age,—looking as they do, when 
they are yet boys, like undergrown men, and when 
they are almost men, like overgrown boys. The 
woman was young, but of a robust and hardy make, 
as she need have been to bear the weight of the heavy 
bundle which was strapped to her back. Her com- 
panion was not encumbered with much luggage, as 
there merely dangled from a stick which he carried 
over his shoulder, a small parcel wrapped in a com- 
mon handkerchief, and apparently light enough. 
This circumstance, added to the length of his legs, 
which were of unusual extent, enabled him with much 
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ease to keep some half-dozen paces in advance of his 
companion, to whom he occasionally turned with an 
impatient jerk of the head: as if reproaching her tardi- 
ness, and urging her to greater exertion. 

Thus, they had toiled along the dusty road, taking 
little heed of any object within sight, save when they 
stepped aside to allow a wider passage for the mail- 
coaches which were whirling out of town, until they 
passed through Highgate archway; when the fore- 
most traveller stopped and called impatiently to his 
companion, 

“Come on, can’t yer? What a lazybones yer are, 
Charlotte.’ 

‘It’s a heavy load, I can tell you,’ said the female, 
coming up,: almost breathless with fatigue. 

‘Heavy! What are yer talking about? What are 
yer made for?’ rejoined the male traveller, changing 
his own little bundle as he spoke, to the other shoulder. 
‘Oh, there yer are, resting again! Well, if yer ain’t 
enough to tire anybody’s patience out, I don’t know 
what is!’ 

“Is it much farther? asked the woman, resting her- 
self against a bank, and looking up with the perspira- 
tion streaming from her face. 

“Much farther! Yer as good as there,’ said the 
long-legged tramper, pointing out before him. 
“Look there! Those are the lights of London.’ 

“They ’re a good two mile off, at least,’ said the 
woman despondingly. 

‘Never mind whether they ’re two mile off, or 
twenty,’ said Noah Claypole; for he it was; ‘but get 
up and come on, or I “Il kick yer, and so I give yer 
notice.’ 

As Noah’s red nose grew redder with anger, and as 
he crossed the road while speaking, as if fully pre- 
pared to put his threat into execution, the woman rose 
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without any further remark, and trudged onward by 
his side. 

‘Where do you mean to stop for the night, Noah?’ 
she asked, after they had walked a few hundred yards. 

‘How should I know? replied Noah, whose temper 
had been considerably impaired by walking. 

‘Near, I hope,’ said Charlotte. 

‘No, not near,’ replied Mr. Claypole. ‘There! 
Not near; so don’t think it.’ . 

“Why not? 

‘When I tell yer that I don’t mean to do a thing, 
that ’s enough, without any why or because either,’ re- 
plied Mr. Claypole with dignity. 

‘Well, you needn’t be so cross,’ said his companion. 

‘A pretty thing it would be, wouldn’t it, to go and 
stop at the very first public-house outside the town, so 
that Sowerberry, if he come up after us, might poke 
in his old nose, and have us taken back in a cart with 
handcuffs on,’ said Mr. Claypole in a jeering tone. 
‘No! I shall go and lose myself among the narrow- 
est streets I can find,-and not stop till we come to the 
very out-of-the-wayest house I can set eyes on. ’Cod, 
yer may thanks yer stars I’ve got a head; for if we 
hadn’t gone, at first, the wrong road a purpose, and 
come back across country, yer ’d have been locked up 
hard and fast a week ago, my lady. And serve yer 
right for being a fool.’ 

‘T know I ain’t as cunning as you are,’ replied Char- 
lotte; ‘but don’t put all the blame on me, and say I 
should have been locked up. You would have been if 
I had been, any way.’ 

‘Yer took the money from the till, yer know yer 
did,’ said Mr. Claypole. 

‘I took it for you, Noah, dear,’ rejoined Charlotte. 

‘Did I keep it?’ asked Mr. Claypole. 

‘No; you trusted in me, and let me carry it like 
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a dear, and so you are,’ said the lady, chucking him 
under the chin, and drawing her arm through his. 

This was indeed the case; but as it was not Mr. 
Claypole’s habit to repose a blind and foolish con- 
fidence in anybody, it should be observed, in justice 
to that gentleman, that he had trusted Charlotte to 
this extent, in order that, if they were pursued, the 
money might be found on her: which would leave 
him an opportunity of asserting his innocence of any 
theft, and would greatly facilitate his chances of 
escape. Of course, he entered at this juncture, into 
no explanation of his motives, and they walked on 
very lovingly together. 

In pursuance of this cautious plan, Mr. Claypole 
went on, without halting, until he arrived at the 
Angel at Islington, where he wisely judged, from 
the crowd of passengers and number of vehicles, that 
London began in earnest. Just pausing to observe 
which appeared the most crowded streets, and con- 
sequently the most to be avoided, he crossed into Saint 
John’s Road, and was soon deep in the obscurity of 
the intricate and dirty ways, which, lying between 
Gray’s Inn Lane and Smithfield, render that part of 
the town one of the lowest and worst that improve- 
ment has left in the midst of London. 

Through these streets, Noah Claypole walked, drag- 
ging Charlotte after him; now stepping into the 
kennel to embrace at a glance the whole external 
character of some small public-house; now jogging on 
again, as some fancied appearance induced him to 
believe it too public for his purpose. At length, he 
stopped in front of one, more humble in appearance 
and more dirty than any he had yet seen; and, hav- 
ing crossed over and surveyed it from the opposite 
pavement, graciously announced his intention of put- 
ting up there, for the night. 
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‘So give us the bundle,’ said Noah, unstrapping 
it from the woman’s shoulders, and slinging it ovei 
his own; ‘and don’t yer speak, except when yer spoke 
to. What’s the name of the house—t-h-r—three 
what? 

‘Cripples,’ said Charlotte. 

‘Three Cripples,’ repeated Noah, ‘and a very good 
sign too. Now, then! Keep close at my heels, and 
come along.’ With these injunctions, he pushed the 
rattling door with his shoulder, and entered the house, 
followed by his companion. 

There was nobody in the bar but a young Jew, 
who, with his two elbows on the counter, was read- 
ing a dirty newspaper. He stared very hard at Noah, 
and Noah stared very hard at him. 

If Noah had been attired in his charity-boy’s dress, 
there might have been some reason for the Jew open- 
ing his eyes so wide; but as he had discarded the coat 
and badge, and wore a short smock-frock over his 
leathers, there seemed no particular reason for his ap- 
pearance exciting so much attention in a public-house. 

‘Is this the Three Cripples? asked Noah. 

“That is the dabe of this ’ouse,’ replied the Jew. 

‘A gentleman we met on the road, coming up from 
the country, recommended us here,’ said Noah, 
nudging Charlotte, perhaps to call her attention to 
this most ingenious device for attracting respect, and 
perhaps to warn her to betray no surprise. “We want 
to sleep here to-night.’ 

‘I’b dot certaid you cad,’ said Barney, who was 
the attendant sprite; “but I Il idquire.’ 

‘Show us the tap, and give us a bit of cold meat and 
a drop of beer while yer inquiring, will yer? said 
Noah. 

Barney complied by ushering them into a small 
back-room, and setting the required viands before 
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them; having done which, he informed the travellers 
that they could be lodged that night, and left the 
amiable couple to their refreshment. 

Now, this back-room was immediately behind the 
bar, and some steps lower, so that any person con- 
nected with the house, undrawing a small curtain 
which concealed a single pane of glass fixed in the 
wall of the last-named apartment, about five feet 
from its floormg, could not only look down upon any 
guests in the back-room without any great hazard of 
being observed (the glass being in a dark angle of 
the wall, between which and a large upright beam 
the observer had to thrust himself), but could, by 
applying his ear to the partition, ascertain with 
tolerable distinctness, their subject of conversation. 
The landlord of the house had not withdrawn his 
eye from this place of espial for five minutes, and 
Barney had only just returned from making the 
communication above related, when Fagin, in the 
course of his evening’s business, came into the bar 
to inquire after some of his young pupils. 

‘Hush! said Barney: ‘stradegers id the next roob.’ 

‘Strangers!’ repeated the old man in a whisper. 

‘Ah! Ad rub uds too,’ added Barney. ‘Frob 
the cuttry, but subthig in your way, or I ’b bistaked.’ 

Fagin appeared to receive this communication with 
great interest. Mounting a stool, he cautiously ap- 
plied his eye to the pane of glass, from which secret 
post he could see Mr. Claypole taking cold beef from 
the dish, and porter from the pot, and administer- 
ing homoeopathic doses of both to Charlotte, whoa 
sat patiently by, eating and drinking at his pleasure. 

‘Aha! he whispered, looking round to Barney, ‘I 
like that fellow’s looks. He’d be of use to us; he 
knows how to train the girl already. Don’t make 
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as much noise as a mouse, my dear, and let me hear 
“em talk—let me hear ’em.’ 

He again applied his eye to the glass, and turn- 
ing his ear to the partition, listened attentively: with 
a subtle and eager look upon his face, that might 
have appertained to some old goblin. 

‘So I mean to be a gentleman,’ said Mr. Claypole, 
kicking out his legs, and continuing a conversation, 
the commencement of which Fagin had arrived too 
late to hear. ‘No more jolly old coffins, Charlotte, 
but a gentleman’s life for me: and, if yer like, yer 
shail be a lady.’ 

‘I should like that well enough, dear,’ replied 
Charlotte; “but tills ain’t to be emptied every day, and 
people to get clear off after it.’ 

“Tills be blowed! said Mr. Claypole; ‘there ’s more 
things besides tills to be emptied.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ asked his companion. 

‘Pockets, women’s ridicules, houses, mail-coaches, 
banks!’ said Mr. Claypole, rising with the porter. 

‘But you can’t do all that, dear,’ said Charlotte. 

‘IT shall look out to get into company with them 
as can,’ replied Noah. ‘They ’ll be able to make us 
useful some way or another. Why, you yourself 
are worth fifty women; I never see such a precious 
sly and deceitful creetur as yer can be when I let yer.’ 

‘Lor, how nice it is to hear yer say so!’ exclaimed 
Charlotte, imprinting a kiss upon his ugly face. 

‘There, that Il do: don’t yer be too affectionate, 
in ease I’m cross with yer,’ said Noah, disengaging 
himself with great gravity. ‘I should like to be the 
captain of some band, and have the whopping of ’em, 
and follering ’*em about, unbeknown to themselves. 
That would suit me, if there was good profit; and 
if we could only get in with some gentlemen of this 
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sort, I say it would be cheap at that twenty-pound 
note youve got,—especially as we don’t very well 
know how to get rid of it our selves.’ 

After expressing this opinion, Mr. Claypole looked 
into the porter-pot with an aspect of deep wisdom; 
and having well shaken its contents, nodded conde- 
scendingly to Charlotte, and took a draught, where- 
with he appeared greatly refreshed. He was 
meditating another, when the sudden opening of the 
door, and the appearance of a stranger, interrupted 
him. 

The stranger was Mr. Fagin. And very amiable 
he looked, and a very low bow he made, as he ad- 
vanced, and setting himself down at the nearest table, 
ordered something to drink of the grinning Barney. 

‘A pleasant night, sir, but cool for the time of year,’ 
said Fagin, rubbing his hands. ‘From the country, 
I see, sir? 

“How do yer see that? asked Noah Claypole. 

“We have not so much dust as that in London,’ 
replied Fagin, pointing from Noah’s shoes to those 
of his companion, and from them to the two bundles. 

“Yer a sharp feller,’ said Noah. ‘Ha! ha! only 
hear that, Charlotte!’ 

‘Why, one need be sharp in this town, my dear,’ 
replied the Jew, sinking his voice to a confidential 
whisper; ‘and that’s the truth.’ 

Fagin followed up this remark by striking the side 
of his nose with his right forefinger,—a gesture which 
Noah attempted to imitate, though not with complete 
success, in consequence of his own nose not being large 
enough for the purpose. However, Mr. Fagin seemed 
to interpret the endeavour as expressing a perfect 
coincidence with his opinion, and put about the liquor 
which Barney reappeared with, in a very friendly 
manner. 
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‘Good stuff that,’ observed Mr. Claypole, smack- 
ing his lips. 

‘Dear! said Fagin. ‘A man need be always 
emptying a till, or a pocket, or a woman’s reticule, 
or a house, or a mail-coach, or a bank, if he drinks 
it regularly.’ 

Mr. Claypole no sooner heard this extract from 
his own remarks than he fell back in his chair, and 
looked from the Jew to Charlotte with a countenance 
of ashy paleness and excessive terror. 

‘Don’t mind me, my dear,’ said Fagin, drawing 
his chair closer. ‘Ha! ha! it was lucky it was only 
me that heard you by chance. It was very lucky 
it was only me.’ 

‘I didn’t take it,’ stammered Noah, no longer 
stretching out his legs like an independent gentleman, 
but coiling them up as well as he could under his 
chair; ‘it was all her doing: yer’ve got it now, 
Charlotte, yer know yer have.’ 

‘No matter who’s got it, or who did it, my dear,’ 
replied Fagin, glancing, nevertheless, with a hawk’s 
eye at the girl and the two bundles. ‘I’m in that 
way myself, and I like you for it.’ 

‘In what way? asked Mr. Claypole, a little re- 
covering. 

‘In that way of business,’ rejoined Fagin; ‘and so 
are the people of the house. You’ve hit the right 
nail upon the head, and are as safe here as you could 
be. ‘There is not a safer place in all this town than 
is the Cripples; that is, when I like to make it so. 
And I have taken a fancy to you and the young 
woman; so I’ve said the word, and you may make 
your rainds easy.’ 

Noah Claypole’s mind might have been at ease after 
this assurance, but his body certainly was not; for 
he shuffled and writhed about, into various uncouth 
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positions: eyeing his new friend meanwhile with 
mingled fear and suspicion. 

‘[ ll tell you more,’ said Fagin, after he had re- 
assured the girl, by dint of friendly nods and 
muttered encouragements. ‘I have got a friend that 
T think can gratify your darling wish, and put you 
in the right way, where you can take whatever de- 
partment of the business you think will suit you best 
at first, and be taught all the others.’ 

‘Yer speak as if yer were in earnest,’ replied 
Noah. 

‘What advantage would it be to me to be anything 
else? inquired Fagin, shrugging his shoulders. 
‘Here! Let me have a word with you outside.’ . 

‘There ’s no occasion to trouble ourselves to move,’ 
said Noah, getting his legs by gradual degrees abroad 
again. ‘She’ll take the luggage upstairs the while. 
Charlotte, see to them bundles!’ 

This mandate, which had been delivered with great 
majesty, was obeyed without the slightest demur; 
and Charlotte made the best of her way off with 
the packages while Noah held the door open and 
watched her out. 

‘She’s kept tolerably well under, ain’t she? he 
asked as he resumed his seat: in the tone of a keeper 
who has tamed some wild animal. 

‘Quite perfect,’ rejoined Fagin, clapping him on 
the shoulder. ‘You ’re a genius, my dear.’ 

‘Why, I suppose if I wasn’t, I shouldn’t he here,’ 
replied Noah. ‘But, I say, she ‘ll be back if yer lose 
time.’ 

‘Now, what do you think? said Fagin. ‘If you 
was to like my friend, could you do better than join 
him? 

‘Is he in a good way of business; that’s where it 
is! responded Noah, winking one of his little eyes. 
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‘The top of the tree; employs a power of hands; 
has the very best society in the profession.’ 

‘Regular town-maders? asked Mr. Claypole. 

‘Not a countryman among ’em; and I don’t think 
he ’d take you, even on my recommendation, if he 
didn’t run rather short of assistants just now,’ replied 
Fagin. 

‘Should I have to hand over?’ said Noah, slapping 
his breeches-pocket. : 

‘It couldn’t possibly be done without,’ replied 
Fagin, in a most decided manner. 

“Twenty pound, though—it ’s a lot of money!’ 

‘Not when it’s in a note you can’t get rid of, 
retorted Fagin. “Number and date taken, I sup- 
pose? Payment stopped at the Bank? Ah! It’s 
not worth much to him. It’ll have to go abroad, 
and he couldn’t sell it for a great deal in the mar- 
ket.’ 

‘When could I see him” asked Noah doubtfully. 

“To-morrow morning.’ 

‘Where?’ 

rElered 

‘Um! said Noah. ‘What’s the wages? 

‘Live like a gentleman—board and lodging, pipes 
and spirits free—half of all you earn, and half of 
all the young woman earns,’ replied Mr. Fagin. 

Whether Noah Clayhole, whose rapacity was none 
of the least comprehensive, would have acceded even 
to these glowing terms, had he been a perfectly free 
agent, is very doubtful; but as he recollected that, in 
the event of his refusal, it was in the power of his 
new acquaintance to give him up to justice imme- 
diately (and more unlikely things had come to pass), 
he gradually relented, and said he thought that would 
suit him. 

‘But, yer see,’ observed Noah, ‘as she will be able 
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to do a good deal, I should like to take something 
very light.’ 

‘A little fancy work? suggested Fagin. 

‘Ah! something of that sort,’ replied Noah. ‘What 
do you think would suit me now? Something not 
too trying for the strength, and not very dangerous, 
you know. ‘That’s the sort of thing! 

‘I heard you talk of something in the spy way upon 
the others, my dear,’ said Fagin. ‘My friend wants 
somebody who would do that well, very much.’ 

‘Why, I did mention that, and I shouldn’t mind 
turning my hand to it sometimes,’ rejoined Mr. 
Claypole slowly; ‘but it wouldn’t pay by itself, you 
know.’ 

“That ’s true! observed the Jew, ruminating or pre- 
tending to ruminate. ‘No, it might not.’ 

‘What do you think, then? asked Noah, anxiously 
regarding him. “Something in the sneaking way, 
where it was pretty sure work, and not much more risk 
than being at home.’ 

‘What do you think of the old ladies” asked Fagin. 
“There ’s a good deal of money made in snatching 
their bags and parcels, and running round the corner.’ 

‘Don’t they holler out a good deal, and scratch 
sometimes?’ asked Noah, shaking his head. ‘I don’t 
think that would answer my purpose. Ain’t there 
any other line open? 

‘Stop! said Fagin, laying his hand on Noah’s knee. 
“The kinchin lay.’ 

“What ’s that? demanded Mr. Claypole. 

_ “The kinchins, my dear,’ said Fagin, ‘is the young 
children that ’s sent on errands by their mothers, with 
sixpences and shillings; and the lay is just to take 
their money away—they ’ve always got it ready in 
their hands,—then knock ’em into the kennel, and 
walk off very slow, as if there were nothing else the 
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matter but a child fallen down and hurt itself. Ha! 
ha! ha!’ 

‘Ha! ha? roared Mr. Claypole, kicking up his legs 
in an ecstasy. ‘Lord, that’s the very thing!’ 

‘To be sure it is,’ replied Fagin; ‘and you can have 
a few good beats chalked out in Camden Town, and 
Battle Bridge, and neighbourhoods like that, where 
they ‘re always going errands; and you can upset as 
many kinchins as you want, any hour in the day. 
Ha! ha! ha! 

With this, Fagin poked Mr. Claypole in the side, 
und they joined in a burst of laughter both long and 
loud. 

‘Well, that’s all right! said Noah, when he had re- 
covered himself, and Charlotte had returned. ‘What 
time to-morrow shall we say? 

“Will ten do? asked Fagin, adding, as Mr. Clay- 
pole nodded assent, ‘What name shall I tell my good 
friend?’ 

‘Mr. Bolter,’ replied Noah, who had prepared him- 
self for such an emergency. “Mr. Morris Bolter. 
This is Mrs. Bolter.’ 

‘Mrs. Bolter’s humble servant,’ said Fagin, bowing 
with grotesque politeness. ‘I hope I shall know her 
better very shortly.’ 

‘Do you hear the gentleman, Charlotte? thundered 
Mr. Claypole. 

‘Yes, Noah, dear!’ replied Mrs. Bolter, extending 
her hand. 

‘She calls me Noah, as a sort of fond way of talk- 
ing,’ said Mr. Morris Bolter, late Claypole, turning 
to Fagin. ‘You understand? 

‘Oh yes, I understand—perfectly,’ replied Fagin, 
telling the truth for once. ‘Good-night! Good- 
night!’ 

With many adieus and good wishes, Mr. Fagin 
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went his way. Noah Claypole, bespeaking his good 
lady’s attention, proceeded to enlighten her relative 
to the arrangement he had made, with all that 
haughtiness and air of superiority, becoming, not 
only a member of the sterner sex, but a gentleman 
who appreciated the dignity of a special appointment 
on the kinchin lay, in London and its vicinity. 


CHAPTER XLIII 


WHEREIN IS SHOWN HOW THE ARTFUL DODGER GOT 
INTO TROUBLE 


‘AND so it was you that was your own friend, was it? 
asked Mr. Claypole, otherwise Bolter, when, by virtue 
of the compact entered into between them, he had re- 
moved next day to Fagin’s house. ‘’Cod, I thought 
as much last night!’ 

‘Every man’s his own friend, my dear,’ replied 
Fagin, with his most insinuating grin. ‘He hasn’t 
as good a one as himself anywhere.’ 

‘Except sometimes,’ replied Morris Bolter, assum- 
ing the air of a man of the world. “Some people 
are nobody’s enemies but their own, yer know.’ 

‘Don’t believe that,’ said Fagin. ‘When a man’s 
his own enemy, it’s only because he’s too much his 
own friend; not because he’s careful for everybody 
but himself. Pooh! pooh! ‘There ain’t such a thing 
in nature.’ 

“There oughtn’t to be, if there is,’ replied Mr. 
Bolter. 

“That stands to reason. Some conjurers say that 
number three is the magic number, and some say 
number seven. It’s neither, my friend, neither. 
It’s number one.’ 
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‘Ha! ha! cried Mr. Bolter. ‘Number one for 
ever. 

‘In a little community like ours, my dear,’ said 
Fagin, who felt it necessary to qualify this position, 
‘we have a general number one; that is, you can’t 
consider yourself as number one, without consider- ' 
ing me too as the same, and all the other young 
people.’ 

“Oh, the devil! exclaimed Mr. Bolter. 

“You see,’ pursued Fagin, affecting to disregard 
this interruption, ‘we are so mixed up together, and 
identified in our interests, that it must be so. For 
instance, it’s your object to take care of number one 
—meaning yourself.’ 

‘Certainly,’ replied Mr. Bolter. ‘Yer about right 
there.’ 

‘Well! You can’t take care of yourself, number 
one, without taking care of me, number one.’ 

‘Number two, you mean,’ said Mr. Bolter, who 
was largely endowed with the quality of selfishness. 

‘No, I don’t! retorted Fagin. ‘I’m of the same 
importance to you, as you are to yourself.’ 

‘I say,’ interrupted Mr. Bolter, ‘yer a very nice 
man, and I’m very fond of yer; but we ain’t quite 
so thick together, as all that comes to.’ 

‘Only think,’ said Fagin, shrugging his shoulders, 
and stretching out his hands; ‘only consider. You ’ve 
done what’s a very pretty thing, and what I love you 
for doing; but what at the same time would put the 
cravat round your throat, that’s so very easily tied 
and so very difficult to unloose—in plain English, 
the halter! 

Mr. Bolter put his hand to his neckerchief, as if 
he felt it inconveniently tight; and murmured an 
assent, qualified in tone but not in substance. 

‘The gallows,’ continued Fagin, ‘the gallows, my 
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dear, is an ugly finger-post, which points out a very 

short and sharp turning that has stopped many a bold 

fellow’s career on the broad highway. To keep in the 

easy road, and keep it at a distance, is object number 
one with you.’ 

' ‘Of course it is,’ replied Mr. Bolter. ‘What do yer 

talk about such things for? 

‘Only to show you my meaning clearly,’ said the 
Jew, raising his eyebrows. “To be able to do that, 
you depend upon me. ‘To keep my little business all 
snug, I depend upon you. ‘The first is your number 
one, the second my number one. ‘The more you value 
your number one, the more careful you must be of 
mine; so we come at last to what I told you at first— 
that a regard for number one holds us all together, 
and must do so, unless we would all go to pieces in 
company.’ 

‘That ’s true,’ rejoined Mr. Bolter, thoughtfully. 
‘Oh! yer a cunning old codger!’ 

Mr. Fagin saw, with delight, that this tribute to his 
powers was no mere compliment, but that he had really 
impressed his recruit with a sense of his wily genius, 
which it was most important that he should entertain 
in the outset of their acquaintance. To strengthen 
an impression so desirable and useful, he followed up 
the blow by acquainting him, in some detail, with the 
magnitude and extent of his operations; blending 
truth and fiction together, as best served his pur- 
pose; and bringing both to bear, with so much art, 
that Mr. Bolter’s respect visibly increased, and be- 
came tempered, at the same time, with a degree 
of wholesome fear, which it was highly desirable to 
awaken. 

‘It’s this mutual trust we have in each other that 
consoles me under heavy losses,’ said Fagin. ‘My 
best hand was taken from me, yesterday morning.’ 
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“You don’t mean to say he died”? cried Mr. Bolter. 

‘No, no,’ replied Fagin, ‘not so bad as that. Not 
quite so bad.’ 

‘What, I suppose he was—’ 

‘Wanted,’ interposed Fagin. ‘Yes, he was wanted.’ 

‘Very particular? inquired Mr. Bolter. 

‘No,’ replied Fagin, ‘not very. He was charged 
with attempting to pick a pocket, and they found a 
silver snuff-box on him,—his own, my dear, his own, 
for he took snuff himself, and was very fond of it. 
They remanded him till to-day, for they thought they 
knew the owner. Ah! he was worth fifty boxes, and 
Id give the price of as many to have him back. You 
should have known the Dodger, my dear; you should 
have known the Dodger.’ 

‘Well, but I shall know him, I hope; don’t yer 
think so?’ said Mr. Bolter. 

‘I’m doubtful about it,’ replied Fagin, with a sigh. 
‘If they don’t get any fresh evidence, it ll only be a 
summary conviction, and we shall have him back again 
after six weeks or so; but, if they do, it’s a case of 
lagging. They know what a clever lad he is; he ’Il 
be a lifer. They Il make the Artful nothing less 
than a lifer.’ 

‘What do yer mean by lagging and a lifer? de- 
manded Mr. Bolter. ‘What’s the good of talking 
in that way to me; why don’t yer speak so as I can 
understand yer?’ 

Fagin was about to translate these mysterious ex- 
pressions into the vulgar tongue; and, being inter- 
preted, Mr. Bolter would have been informed that 
they represented that combination of words, ‘trans- 
portation for life,’ when the dialogue was cut short 
by the entry of Master Bates, with his hands in his 
breeches-pockets, and his face twisted into a look of 
semi-comical woe. 
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‘It’s all up, Fagin,’ said Charley, when he and his 
new companion had been made known to each other. 

“What do you mean? 

‘They ’ve found the gentleman as owns the box; 
two or three more ’s a coming to ’dentify him; and the 
Artful’s booked for a passage out,’ replied Master 
Bates. ‘I must have a full suit of mourning, Fagin, 
and a hatband, to wisit him in, afore he sets out upon 
his travels. To think of Jack Dawkins—lummy 
Jack—the Dodger—the Artful Dodger—going 
abroad for a common twopenny-halfpenny sneeze- 
box! I never thought he’d a done it under a gold 
watch, chain, and seals, at the lowest. Oh, why didn’t 
he rob some rich old gentleman of all his walables, and 
go out as a gentleman, and not lke a common prig, 
without no honour nor glory!’ 

With this expression of feeling for his unfortunate 
friend, Master Bates sat himself on the nearest chair 
with an aspect of chagrin and despondency. 

“What do you talk about his having neither honour 
nor glory for! exclaimed Fagin, darting an angry 
look at his pupil. ‘Wasn’t he always top-sawyer 
among you all! Is there one of you that could touch 
him or come near him on any scent! Eh? 

‘Not one,’ replied Master Bates, in a voice ren- 
dered husky by regret; ‘not one.’ 

“Then what do you talk of? replied Fagin angrily; 
‘what are you blubbering for? 

*’Cause it isn’t on the rec-ord, is it? said Charley, 
chafed into perfect defiance of his venerable friend 
by the current of his regrets; ‘cause it can’t come out 
in the ’dictment; ’cause nobody will never know half 
of what he was. How will he stand in the Newgate 
Calendar? P’raps not be there at all. Oh, my eye, 
my eye, wot a blow it is! 

‘Ha! ha! cried Fagin, extending his right hand, 
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and turning to Mr. Bolter in a fit of chuckling which 
shook him as though he had the palsy; ‘see what a 
pride they take in their profession, my dear. Ain’t 
it beautiful?’ 

Mr. Bolter nodded assent; and Fagin, after con- 
templating the grief of Charley Bates for some 
seconds with evident satisfaction, stepped up to 
that young gentleman and patted -him on the shoul- 
der. | 

‘Never mind, Charley,’ said Fagin soothingly; ‘it “Il 
come out, it “Il be sure to come out. They ‘Il all know 
what a clever fellow he was; he’ll show it himself, 
and not disgrace his old pals: and teachers. Think 
how young he is too! What a distinction, Charley, 
to be lagged at his time of life! 

‘Well, it is a honour that is! said Charley, a little 
consoled. 

‘He shall have all he wants,’ continued the Jew. 
‘He shall be kept in the Stone Jug, Charley, like a 
gentleman. Like a gentleman! With his beer every 
day, and money in his. pocket to pitch and toss with, 
if he can’t spend it.’ 

‘No, shall he though? cried Charley Bates. 

‘Ay, that he shall,’ replied Fagin, ‘and we ’ll have a 
big-wig, Charley: one that’s got the greatest gift of 
the gab: to carry on his defence; and he shall make a 
speech for himself too, if he likes; and we’ll read it 
all in the papers—“Artful Dodger—shrieks of 
laughter — here the court was convulsed” — eh, 
Charley, eh? 

‘Ha! ha! Jaughed Master Bates, ‘what a lark that 
would be, wouldn’t it, Fagin? I say, how the Artful 
would bother ’em, wouldn’t he?’ 

‘Would! cried Fagin. ‘He shall—he will! 

‘Ah, to be sure, so he will,’ repeated Charley, rub- 
bing his hands. 
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‘I think I see him now,’ cried the Jew, bending his 
eyes upon his pupil. 

‘So do I,’ cried Charley Bates. ‘Ha! ha! ha! so do 
I. I see it all afore me, upon my soul I do, Fagin. 
What a game! Whata regular game! All the big- 
wigs trying to look solemn, and Jack Dawkins ad- 
dressing of ’em as intimate and comfortable as if he 
was the judge’s own son making a speech arter din- 
ner—ha! ha! ha!’ 

In fact, Mr. Fagin had so well humoured his young 
friend’s eccentric disposition, that Master Bates, who 
had at first been disposed to consider the imprisoned 
Dodger rather in the light of a victim, now looked 
upon him as the chief actor in a scene of most uncom- 
mon and exquisite humour, and felt quite impatient 
for the arrival of the time when his old companion 
should have so favourable an opportunity of display- 
ing his abilities. 

‘We must know how he gets on to-day, by some 
handy means or other,’ said Fagin. ‘Let me think.’ 

‘Shall I go? asked Charley. 

‘Not for the world,’ replied Fagin. ‘Are you mad, 
my dear, stark mad, that you’d walk into the very 
place where—No, Charley, no. One is enough to 
lose at a time.’ : 

‘You don’t mean to go yourself, I suppose? said 
Charley with a humorous leer. 

‘That wouldn’t quite fit,’ replied Fagin shaking his 
head. 

‘Then why don’t you send this new cove?’ asked 
Master Bates, laying his hand on Noah’s arm. ‘No- 
body knows him.’ 

‘Why, if he didn’t mind—’ observed Fagin. 

‘Mind! interposed Charley. ‘What should he 
have to mind?’ 
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‘Really nothing, my dear,’ said Fagin, turning to 
Mr. Bolter, ‘really nothing.’ 

‘Oh, I dare say about that, yer know,’ observed 
Noah, backing towards the door, and shaking his 
head with a kind of sober alarm. ‘No, no—none of 
that. It’s not in my department, that ain’t? 

‘Wot department has he got, Fagin? inquired 
Master Bates, surveying Noah’s lank form with much 
disgust. “The cutting away when there’s anything 
wrong, and the eating ali the wittles when there’s 
everything right; is that his branch? 

‘Never mind,’ retorted Mr. Bolter; ‘and don’t yer 
take liberties with yer superiors, little boy, or yer ll 
find yerself in the wrong shop.’ 

Master Bates laughed so vehemently at this mag- 
nificent threat, that it was some time before Fagin 
could interpose, and represent to Mr. Bolter that he 
incurred no possible danger in visiting the police- 
office; that, inasmuch as no account of the little affair 
in which he had been engaged, nor any description of 
his person, had yet been forwarded to the metropolis, 
it was very probable that he was not even suspected 
of having resorted to it for shelter; and that, if he 
were properly disguised, it would be as safe a spot for 
him to visit as any in London, inasmuch as it would 
be, of all places, the very last, to which he could be 
supposed likely to resort of his own free will. 

Persuaded, in part, by these representations, but 
overborne in a much greater degree by his fear of 
Fagin, Mr. Bolter at length consented, with a very 
bad grace, to undertake the expedition. By Fagin’s 
directions, he immediately substituted for his own at- 
tire, a waggoner’s frock, velveteen breeches, and 
leather leggings: all of which articles the Jew had at 
hand. He was likewise furnished with a felt hat well 
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garnished with turnpike tickets; and a carter’s whip. 
Thus equipped, he was to saunter into the office, as 
some country fellow from Covent Garden market 
might be supposed to do for the gratification of his 
curiosity; and as he was as awkward, ungainly, and 
raw-boned a fellow as need be, Mr. Fagin had no 
fear but that he would look the part to perfection. 

These arrangements completed, he was informed of 
the necessary signs and tokens by which to recognise 
the Artful Dodger, and was conveyed by Master 
Bates through dark and winding ways to within a 
very short distance of Bow Street. Having de- 
scribed the precise situation of the office, and accom- 
panied it with copious directions how he was to walk 
straight up the passage, and when he got into the 
yard take the door up the steps on the right-hand 
side, and pull off his hat as he went into the room, 
Charley Bates bade him hurry on alone, and promised 
to bide his return on the spot of their parting. 

Noah Claypole, or Morris Bolter as the reader 
pleases, punctually followed the directions he had re- 
ceived, which—Master Bates being pretty well ac- 
quainted with the locality—were so exact that he was 
enabled to gain the magisterial presence without ask- 
ing any question, or meeting with any interruption 
by the way. He found himself jostled among a 
crowd of people, chiefly women, who were huddled 
together in a dirty frowsy room, at the upper end of 
which was a raised platform railed off from the rest, 
with a dock for the prisoners on the left hand against 
the wall, a box for the witnesses in the middle, and a 
desk for the magistrates on the right; the awful lo- 
cality last named, being screened off by a partition 
which concealed the bench from the common gaze, 
and left the vulgar to imagine (if they could) the full 
majesty of justice. 
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There were only a couple of women in the dock, 
who were nodding to their admiring friends, while 
the clerk read some depositions to a couple of police- 
men and a man in plain clothes who leant over the 
table. A jailer stood reclining against the dock-rail, 
tapping his nose listlessly with a large key, except 
when he repressed an undue tendency to conversation 
among the idlers, by proclaiming silence; or looked 
sternly up to bid some woman ‘Take that baby out,’ 
when the gravity of justice was disturbed by feeble 
cries, half-smothered in the mother’s shawl, from 
some meagre infant. The room smelt close and un- 
wholesome; the walls were dirt-discoloured; and the 
ceilng blackened. ‘There was an old smoky bust 
over the mantel-shelf, and a dusty clock above the 
dock—the only thing present, that seemed to go on 
as it ought; for depravity, or poverty, or an habitual 
acquaintance with both, had left a taint on all the 
animate matter, hardly less unpleasant than the thick 
greasy scum on every inanimate object that frowned 
upon it. 

Noah looked eagerly about him for the Dodger; 
but although there were several women who would 
have done very well for that distinguished character’s 
mother or sister, and more than one man who might 
be supposed to bear a strong resemblance to his father, 
nobody at all answering the description given him of 
Mr. Dawkins was to be seen. He waited in a state of 
much suspense and uncertainty until the women, be- 
ing committed for trial, went flaunting out; and then 
was quickly relieved by the appearance of another 
prisoner who he felt at once could be no other than the 
object of his visit. 

It was indeed Mr. Dawkins, who, shuffling into the 
office with the big coat sleeves tucked up as ‘usual, his 
left hand in his pocket, and his hat in his right hand, 
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preceded the jailer, with a rolling gait altogether in- 
describable, and, taking his.place in the dock, requested 
in an audible voice to know what he was placed in 
that ’ere disgraceful sitivation for. 

‘Hold your tongue, will you?’ said the jailer. 

‘I’m an Englishman, ain’t 1? rejoined the Dodger. 
‘Where are my priwileges? 

‘You “ll get your privileges soon enough,’ retorted 
the jailer, ‘and pepper with ’em.’ 

‘We ’ll see wot the Secretary of State for the Home 
Affairs has got to say to the beaks, if I don’t,’ replied 
Mr. Dawkins. ‘Now then! Wot is this here busi- 
ness? I shall thank the madg’strates to dispose of 
this here little affair, and not to keep me while they 
read the paper, for I’ve got an appointment with a 
genelman in the City, and as I am a man of my word 
and wery punctual in business matters, he ’ll go away 
if I ain’t there to my time, and then pr’aps there won’t 
be an action for damage against them as kep me 
away. Oh no, certainly not! 

At this point, the Dodger, with a show of being 
very particular with a view to proceedings to be had 
thereafter, desired the jailer to communicate ‘the 
names of them two files as was on the bench.’ Which 
so tickled the spectators, that they laughed almost as 
heartily as Master Bates could have done if he had 
heard the request. 

‘Silence there!’ cried the jailer. 

‘What is this? inquired one of the magistrates. 

‘A pick-pocketing case, your worship.’ 

‘Has the boy ever been here before?’ 

‘He ought to have been, a many times,’ replied the 
jailer. ‘He has been pretty well everywhere else. I 
know him well, your worship.’ 

‘Oh! you know me, do you? cried the Artful, 
making a note of the statement. ‘Wery good. 
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That ’s a case of deformation of character, any way.’ 

Here there was another laugh, and another cry of 
silence. 

“Now then, where are the witnesses?’ said the clerk. 

‘Ah! that’s right,’ added the Dodger. ‘Where are 
they? I should like to see ’em.’ 

This wish was immediately gratified, for a police- 
man stepped forward who had seen the prisoner at- 
tempt the pocket of an unknown gentleman in a 
crowd, and indeed take a handkerchief therefrom, 
which, being a very old one, he deliberately put back 
again, after trying it on his own countenance. For 
this reason, he took the Dodger into custody as soon 
as he could get near him, and the said Dodger, being 
searched, had upon his person a silver snuff-box, with - 
the owner’s name engraved upon the lid. This gen- 
tleman had been discovered on reference to the Court 
Guide, and being then and there present, swore that 
the snuff-box was his, and that he had missed it on 
the previous day, the moment he had disengaged him- 
self from the crowd before referred to. He had also 
remarked a young gentleman in the throng, partic- 
ularly active in making his way about, and that young 
gentleman was the prisoner before him. 

‘Have you anything to ask this witness, boy?’ said 
the magistrate. 

‘I wouldn’t abase myself by descending to hold no 
conversation with him,’ replied the Dodger. 

‘Have you anything to say at all” 

‘Do you hear his worship ask if you ’ve anything to 
say? inquired the jailer, nudging the silent Dodger 
with his elbow. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said the Dodger, looking up 
with an air of abstraction. ‘Did you redress yourself 
to me, my man? 

‘IT never see such an out-and-out young wagabond, 
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your worship,’ observed the officer with a grin. “Do 
you mean to say anything, you young shaver? 

‘No,’ replied the Dodger, ‘not here, for this ain’t 
the shop for justice: besides which, my attorney is 
a-breakfasting this morning with the Wice President 
of the House of Commons; but I shall have something 
to say elsewhere, and so will he, and so will a wery 
numerous and ’spectable circle of acquaintance as ’Il 
make them beaks wish they ’d never been born, or 
that they ’d got their footmen to hang ’em up to their 
own hat-pegs, afore they let ’em come out this morn- 
ing to try itonupon me. I ’Il— 

‘There! He’s fully committed! interposed the 
clerk. ‘Take him away.’ 

‘Come on,’ said the jailer. 

‘Oh ah! Ill come on,’ replied the Dodger, brush- 
ing his hat with the palm of his hand. ‘Ah! (to the 
Bench) it’s no use your looking frightened; I won’t 
show you no mercy, not a ha’porth of it. Youll 
pay for this, my fine fellers. I wouldn’t be you for 
something! I wouldn’t go free, now, if you was to 
fall down on your knees and ask me. Here, carry 
me off to prison! Take me away!’ 

With these last words, the Dodger suffered himself 
to be led off by the collar; threatening, till he got into 
the yard, to make a parliamentary business of it; and 
then grinning in the officer’s face, with great glee and 
self-approval. 

Having seen him locked up by himself in a little 
cell, Noah made the best of his way back to where he 
had left Master Bates. After waiting here some 
time, he was joined by that young gentleman, who 
had prudently abstained from showing himself until 
he had looked carefully abroad from a snug retreat, 
and ascertained that his new friend had not been fol- 
lowed by any impertinent person. 
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The two hastened back together, to bear to Mr. 
Fagin the animating news that the Dodger was doing 
full justice to his bringing-up, and establishing for 
himself a glorious reputation. 


CHAPTER XLIV 


THE TIME ARRIVES FOR NANCY TO REDEEM HER PLEDGE 
TO ROSE MAYLIE. SHE FAILS 


ADEPT as she was, in all the arts of cunning and dis- 
simulation, the girl Nancy could not wholly conceal 
the effect which the knowledge of the step she had 
taken, wrought upon her mind. She remembered 
that both the crafty Jew and the brutal Sikes had con- 
fided to her schemes, which had been hidden from all 
others: in the full confidence that she was trustworthy 
and beyond the reach of their suspicion. Vile as those 
schemes were, desperate as were their originators, and 
bitter as were her feelings towards Fagin, who had 
led her, step by step, deeper and deeper down into an 
abyss of crime and misery, whence was no escape; 
still, there were times when, even towards him, she 
felt some relenting, lest her disclosure should bring 
him within the iron grasp he had so long eluded, and 
he should fall at last—richly as he merited such a fate 
—by her hand. 

But, these were the mere wanderings of a mind un- 
able wholly to detach itself from old companions and 
associations, though enabled to fix itself steadily on 
one object, and resolved not to be turned aside by any 
consideration. Her fears for Sikes would have been 
more powerful inducements to recoil while there was 
yet time; but she had stipulated that her secret should 
be rigidly kept, she had dropped no clue which could 
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lead to his discovery, she had refused, even for his 
sake, a refuge from all the guilt and wretchedness 
that encompassed her—and what more could she do! 
She was resolved. 

Though all her mental struggles terminated in this 
conclusion, they forced themselves upon her, again 
and again, and left their traces too. She grew pale 
and thin, even within a few days. At times, she took 
no heed of what was passing before her, or no part in 
conversations where once, she would have been the 
loudest. At other times, she laughed without merri- 
ment, and was noisy without cause or meaning. At 
others—often within a moment afterwards—she sat 
silent and dejected, brooding with her head upon her 
hands, while the very effort by which she roused her- 
self, told, more forcibly than even these indications, 
that she was ill at ease, and that her thoughts were 
occupied with matters very different and distant from. 
those in course of discussion by her companions. 

It was Sunday night, and the bell of the nearest 
church struck the hour. Sikes and the Jew were talk- 
ing, but they paused to listen. The girl looked up 
from the low seat on which she crouched, and listened 
too. Eleven. 

‘An hour this side of midnight,’ said Sikes, raising 
the blind to look out and returning to his seat. ‘Dark 
and heavy it is too. A good night for business this.’ 

‘Ah! replied Fagin. ‘What a pity, Bill, my dear, 
that there ’s none quite ready to be done.’ 

“You ’re right for once,’ replied Sikes gruffly. ‘It 
is a pity, for I’m in the humour too.’ 

Fagin sighed, and shook his head despondingly. 

‘We must make up for lost time when we’ve got 
things into a good train. That’s all I know,’ said 
Sikes. 

“That ’s the way to talk, my dear,’ replied Fagin, 
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venturing to pat him on the shoulder. ‘It does me 
good to hear you.’ 

“Does you good, does it!’ cried Sikes. ‘Well, so be 
Te . 

“Ha! ha! ha! laughed Fagin, as if he were relieved 
by even this concession. ‘You’re like yourself’ to- 
night, Bill. Quite like yourself.’ 

‘I don’t feel like myself when you lay that withered 
old claw on my shoulder, so take it away,’ said Sikes, 
casting off the Jew’s hand. 

‘It makes you nervous, Bill,—reminds you of being 
nabbed, does it? said Fagin, determined not to be 
offended. 

‘Reminds me of being nabbed by the devil,’ re- 
turned Sikes. “There never was another man with 
such a face as yours, unless it was your father, and I 
suppose he is singeing his grizzled red beard by this 
time, unless you came straight from the old ’un with- 
out any father at all betwixt you; which I shouldn’t 
wonder at, a bit.’ 

Fagin offered no reply to this compliment: but, 
pulling Sikes by the sleeve, pointed his finger towards 
Nancy, who had taken advantage of the foregoing 
conversation to put on her bonnet, and was now leav- 
ing the room. 

‘Hallo! cried Sikes. ‘Nance. Where’s the gal 
going to at this time of night? 

‘Not far.’ 

‘What answer’s that? returned Sikes. “Where 
are you going?’ 

‘I say, not far.’ 

‘And I say where? retorted Sikes. ‘Do you hear 
me?’ 

‘T don’t know where,’ replied the girl. 

‘Then I do,’ said Sikes, more in the spirit of ob- 
stinacy than because he had any real objection to the 
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girl going where she listed. ‘Nowhere. Sit down.’ 

‘I’m not well. I told you that before,’ rejoined the 
girl. ‘I want a breath of air.’ 

‘Put your head out of the winder,’ replied Sikes. 

‘There ’s not enough there,’ said the girl. “I want 
it in the street.’ ; 

‘Then you won’t have it,’ replied Sikes. With 
which assurance he rose, locked the door, took the key 
out, and pulling her bonnet from her head, flung it up 
to the top of an old press. ‘There,’ said the robber. 
‘Now stop quietly where you are, will you?” 

‘It’s not such a matter as a bonnet would keep me,’ 
said the girl turning very pale. ‘What do you mean, 
Bill? Do you know what you ’re doing?’ 

‘Know what I ’m—Oh!’ cried Sikes, turning to 
Fagin, ‘she’s out of her senses, you know, or she 
daren’t talk to me in that way.’ 

“You ‘Il drive me on to something desperate,’ mut- 
tered the girl placing both hands upon her breast, as 
though to keep down by force some violent outbreak. 
‘Let me go, will you,—this minute—this instant.’ 

‘No!’ said Sikes. 

“Tell him to let me go, Fagin. He had better. 
It ‘ll be better for him. Do you hear me?’ cried 
Nancy stamping her foot upon the ground. 

‘Hear you!’ repeated Sikes turning round in his 
chair to confront her. ‘Aye! And if I hear you for 
half a minute longer, the dog shall have such a grip 
on your throat as ’ll tear some of that screaming voice 
out. Wot has come over you, you jade! Wot is it? 

‘Let me go,’ said the girl with great earnestness; 
then sitting herself down on the floor, before the door, 
she said, ‘Bill, let me go; you don’t know what you are 
doing. You don’t, indeed. For only one hour—do 
—do! 

‘Cut my limbs off one by one!’ cried Sikes, seizing 
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her roughly by the arm, ‘If I don’t think the gal’s 
stark raving mad. Get up.’ 

‘Not till» you let me go—not till you let me go— 
Never—never!’ screamed the girl. Sikes looked on, 
for a minute, watching his opportunity, and suddenly 
pinioning her hands dragged her, struggling and 
wrestling with him by the w ay, into a small room ad- 
joining, where he sat himself on a bench, and thrusting 
her into a chair, held her down by force. She strug- 
gled and implored by turns until twelve o’clock had 
struck, and then, wearied and exhausted, ceased to 
contest the point any further. With a caution, 
backed by many oaths, to make no more efforts to go 
out that night, Sikes left her to recover at leisure and 
rejoined Fagin. 

‘Whew! said the housebreaker wiping the perspira- 
tion from his face. ‘Wot a precious strange gal that 
is! 

“You may say that, Bill, replied Fagin thought- 
fully. ‘You may say that.’ 

‘Wot did she take it into her head to go out to- 
night for, do you think? asked Sikes. ‘Come;_ 
you should know her better than me. Wot does it 
mean? 

‘Obstinacy; woman’s obstinacy, I suppose, my 
dear.’ 

‘Well, I suppose it is,’ growled Sikes. ‘I thought 
I had tamed her, but she’s as bad as ever.’ 

‘Worse,’ said F'agin thoughtfully. ‘I never knew 
her like this, for such a little cause.’ 

‘Nor I,’ said Sikes. ‘I think she’s got a touch of 
that fever in her blood yet, and it won’t come out— 
eh?’ 

‘Like enough.’ 

‘T Il let her a little blood, without troubling the doc- 
tor, if she’s took that way again,’ said Sikes. 
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Fagin nodded an expressive approval of this mode 
of treatment. 

‘She was hanging about me all day, and night too, 
when I was stretched on my back; and you, like a 
blackhearted wolf as you are, kept yourself aloof,’ 
said Sikes. ‘We was very poor too, all the time, and 
I think, one way or other, it’s worried and fretted 
her; and that being shut up here so long has made her 
restless—eh?’ 

‘That ’s it, my dear,’ replied the Jew in a whisper. 
‘Hush!’ 

As he uttered these words, the girl herself appeared 
and resumed her former seat. Her eyes were swollen 
and red; she rocked herself to and fro; tossed her 
head; and, after a little time, burst out laughing. 

‘Why, now she’s on the other tack! exclaimed 
Sikes, turning a look of excessive surprise on his com- 
panion. 

Fagin nodded to him to take no further notice just 
then; and, in a few minutes, the girl subsided into her 
accustomed demeanour. Whispering Sikes that there 
was no fear of her relapsing, Fagin took up his hat 
and bade him good-night. He paused when he 
reached the room-door, and looking round, asked if 
somebody would light him down the dark stairs. 

‘Light him down,’ said Sikes, who was filling his 
pipe. ‘It’s a pity he should break his neck himself, 
and disappoint the sight-seers. Show him a light.’ 

Nancy followed the old man downstairs, with a 
candle. When they reached the passage, he laid his 
finger on his lip, and drawing close to the girl, said, in 
a whisper, 

“What is it, Nancy, dear? 

‘What do you mean” replied the girl, in the same 
tone. 


‘The reason of all this,’ replied Fagin. ‘If he’— 
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he pointed with his skinny fore-finger up the stairs— 
‘is so hard with you (he’s a brute, Nance, a brute- 
beast), why don’t you— 

‘Well? said the girl, as Fagin paused, with his 
mouth almost touching her ear, and his eyes looking 
into hers. 

‘No matter just now. Well talk of this again. 
You have a friend in me, Nance; a staunch friend. I 
have the means at hand, quiet and close. If you want 
revenge on those that treat you like a dog—like a 
dog! worse than his dog, for he humours him some- 
times—come to me. I say, come to me. He is the 
mere hound of a day, but you know me of old, Nance.’ 

‘I know you well,’ replied the girl, without mani- 
festing the least emotion. ‘Good-night.’ 

She shrank back, as Fagin offered to lay his hand 
on hers, but said good-night again, in a steady voice, 
and, answering his parting look with a nod of intelli- 
gence, closed the door between them. 

Fagin walked towards his own home, intent upon 
the thoughts that were working within his brain. He 
had conceived the idea—not from what had just 
passed, though that had tended to confirm him, but 
slowly and by degrees—that Nancy, wearied of the 
housebreaker’s brutality, had conceived an attachment 
for some new friend. UHer altered manner, her re- 
peated absences from home alone, her comparative 
indifference to the interests of the gang for which she 
had once been so zealous, and, added to these, her des- 
perate impatience to leave home that night at a par- 
ticular hour, all favoured the supposition, and ren- 
dered it, to him at least, almost matter of certainty. 
The object of this new liking was not among his 
myrmidons. He would be a valuable acquisition 
with such an assistant as Nancy, and must (thus 
Fagin argued) be secured without delay. 
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There was another, and a darker object, to be 
gained. Sikes knew too much, and his ruffian taunts 
had not galled Fagin the less, because the wounds 
were hidden. The girl must know, well, that if she 
shook him off, she could never be safe from his fury, 
and that it would be surely wreaked—to the maim- 
ing of limbs, or perhaps the loss of life—on the ob- 
ject of her more recent fancy. “With a little per- 
suasion, thought Fagin, ‘what more likely than that 
she would consent to poison him? Women have done 
such things, and worse, to secure the same object be- 
fore now. There would be the dangerous villain: the 
man I hate: gone; another secured in his place; and 
my influence over the girl, with a knowledge of this 
crime to back it, unlimited.’ 

These things passed through the mind of Fagin, 
during the short time he sat alone, in the housebreak- 
er’s room; and with them uppermost in his thoughts, 
he had taken the opportunity afterwards afforded 
him, of sounding the girl in the broken hints he threw 
out at parting. ‘There was no expression of surprise, 
no assumption of an inability to understand his mean- 
ing. ‘The girl clearly comprehended it. Her glance 
at parting showed that. 

But perhaps she would recoil from a plot to take 
the life of Sikes, and that was one of the chief ends 
to be attained. ‘How,’ thought Fagin, as he crept 
homeward, ‘can I increase my influence with her? 
what new power can I acquire?’ 

Such brains are fertile in expedients. If, without 
extracting a confession from herself, he laid a watch, 
discovered the object of her altered regard, and 
threatened to reveal the whole history to Sikes (of 
whom she stood in no common fear) unless she entered 
into his designs, could he not secure her compliance? 

‘I can,’ said Fagin, almost aloud. ‘She durst not 
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refuse me then. Not for her life, not for her life! I 
have it all. The means are ready, and shall be set to 
work. I shall have you yet!’ 

He cast back a dark look, and a threatening motion 
of the hand, towards the spot where he had left the 
bolder villain; and went on his way: busying his bony 
hands in the folds of his tattered garment, which he 
wrenched tightly in his grasp, as though there were a 
hated enemy crushed with every motion of his fingers. 


CHAPTER XLV 


NOAH CLAYPOLE IS EMPLOYED BY FAGIN ON A SECRET 
MISSION 


THE old man was up, betimes, next morning, and 
waited impatiently for the appearance of his new as- 
sociate, who after a delay that seemed interminable, 
at length presented himself, and commenced a vora- 
cious assault on the breakfast. 

‘Bolter,’ said Fagin, drawing up a chair and seat- 
ing himself opposite Morris Bolter. 

‘Well, here I am,’ returned Noah. ‘What’s the 
matter? Don’t yer ask me to do anything till I have 
done eating. That’s a great fault in this place. Yer 
never get time enough over yer meals.’ 

‘You can talk as you eat, can’t you? said Fagin, 
cursing his dear young friend’s greediness from the 
very bottom of his heart. 

‘Oh yes, I can talk. I get on better when I talk,’ 
said Noah, cutting a monstrous slice of bread. 
‘Where ’s Charlotte? 

‘Out,’ said Fagin. ‘I sent her out this morning 
with the other young woman, because I wanted us to 
be alone.’ 
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‘Oh!’ said Noah. ‘I wish yer d ordered her to make 
some buttered toast first. Well. Talk away. Yer 
won’t interrupt me.’ 

There seemed, indeed, no great fear of anything in- 
terrupting him, as he had evidently sat down with a 
determination to do a great deal of business. 

‘You did well yesterday, my dear,’ said Fagin. 
‘Beautiful! Six shillings and ninepence halfpenny 
on the very first day! The kinchin lay will be a for- 
tune to you.’ | 

‘Don’t you forget to add three pint-pots and a milk- 
can,’ said Mr. Bolter. 

‘No, no, my dear. The pint-pots were great 
strokes of genius: but the milk-can was a perfect 
masterpiece.’ 

‘Pretty well, I think, for a beginner,’ remarked 
Mr. Bolter complacently. ‘The pots I took off airy 
railings, and the milk-can was standing by itself out- 
side a public-house. I thought it might get rusty 
with the rain, or catch cold, yer know. Eh? Ha! 
ha! ha! 

Fagin affected to laugh very heartily; and Mr. 
Bolter having had his laugh out, took a series of large 
bites, which finished his first hunk of bread and but- 
ter, and assisted himself to a second. 

‘I want you, Bolter,’ said Fagin, leaning over the 
table, ‘to do a piece of work for me, my dear, that 
needs great care and caution.’ 

‘T say,’ rejoined Bolter, ‘don’t yer go shoving me 
into danger, or sending me to any more o’ yer police- 
offices. That don’t suit me, that don’t; and so I tell 
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yer. 
‘There ’s not the smallest danger in it—not the very 
smallest,’ said the Jew; ‘it’s only to dodge a woman.’ 
‘An old woman? demanded Mr, Bolter. 
‘A young one,’ replied Fagin, 
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‘I can do that pretty well, I know,’ said Bolter. ‘I 
was a regular cunning sneak when I was at school. 
What am I to dodge her for? Not to— 

‘Not to do anything, but to tell me where she goes, 
who she sees, and, if possible, what she says; to re- 
member the street, if it is a street, or the house, if it is 
a house; and to bring me back all the information you 
can.’ 

‘What ’ll yer give me? asked Noah, setting down 
his cup, and looking his employer, eagerly, in the face. 

‘If you do it well, a pound, my dear. One pound,’ 
said Fagin, wishing to interest him in the scent as 
' much as possible. ‘And that’s what I never gave yet, 
for any job of work where there wasn’t valuable con- 
sideration to be gained.’ 

‘Who is she? inquired Noah. 

“One of us.’ 

‘Oh Lor! cried Noah, curling up his nose. ‘Yer 
doubtful of her, are yer?’ 

‘She has found out some new friends, my dear, and 
I must know who they are,’ replied Fagin. 

‘I see,’ said Noah. ‘Just to have the pleasure of 
knowing them, if they ’re respectable people, eh? Ha! 
ha! ha! I’m your man.’ 

‘I knew you would be,’ cried Fagin, elated by the 
success of his proposal. 

‘Of course, of course,’ replied Noah. ‘Where is 
she? Where am I to wait for her? Where am I to 

o? 

‘All that, my dear, you shall hear from me. I’ 
point her out at the proper time,’ said Fagin. ‘You 
keep ready, and leave the rest to me.’ | 

That night, and the next, and the next again, the 
spy sat booted and equipped in his carter’s dress: 
ready to turn out at a word from Fagin. Six nights 
passed—six long weary nights—and on each, Fagin 
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came home with a disappointed face, and briefly inti- 
mated that it was not yet time. On the seventh, he 
returned earlier, and with an exultation he could not 
conceal, It was Sunday. 

‘She goes abroad to-night,’ said Fagin, ‘and on the 
right errand, I’m sure; for she has been alone all day, 
and the man she is afraid of, will not be back much 
before daybreak. Come with me. Quick! 

Noah started up without saying a word; for the 
Jew was in a state of such intense excitement that it 
infected him. They left the house stealthily, and, 
hurrying through a labyrinth of streets, arrived at 
length before a public-house, which Noah recognised 
as the same in which he had slept, on the night of his 
arrival in London. 

It was past eleven o’clock, and the door was closed. 
It opened softly on its hinges as Fagin gave a low 
whistle. They entered, without noise; and the door 
was closed behind them. 

Scarcely venturing to whisper, but substituting 
dumb show for words, Fagin, and the young Jew who 
had admitted them, pointed out the pane of glass to 
Noah, and signed to him to climb up and observe the 
person in the adjoining room. 

‘Is that the woman? he asked, scarcely above his 
breath. : 

Fagin nodded yes. 

‘I can’t see her face well,’ whispered Noah. ‘She 
is looking down, and the candle is behind her.’ 

‘Stay there,’ whispered Fagin. He signed to 
Barney, who withdrew. In an instant, the lad en- 
tered the room adjoining, and, under pretence of 
snuffing the candle, moved it in the required position, 
and, speaking to the girl, caused her to raise her face. 

‘I see her now,’ cried the spy. 

‘Plainly? 
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‘I should know her among a thousand.’ 

He hastily descended, as the room-door opened, 
and the girl came out. Fagin drew him behind a 
small partition which was curtained off, and they held 
their breaths as she passed within a few feet of their 
place of concealment, and emerged by the door at 
which they had entered. 

‘Hist! cried the lad who held the door. ‘Dow.’ 

Noah exchanged a look with Fagin, and darted 
out. 

“To the left,’ whispered the lad; ‘take the left had, 
and keep od the other side.’ 

He did so; and, by the light of the lamps, saw the 
girl’s retreating figure, already at some distance be- 
fore him. He advanced as near as he considered pru- 
dent, and kept on the opposite side of the street, the 
better to observe her motions. She looked nervously 
round, twice or thrice, and once stopped to let two 
men who were following close behind her, pass on. 
She seemed to gather courage as she advanced, and to 
walk with a steadier and firmer step. The spy pre- 
served the same relative distance between them, and 
followed: with his eye upon her. 


CHAPTER XLVI 
THE APPOINTMENT KEPT 


THE church clocks chimed three quarters past eleven, 
as two figures emerged on London Bridge. One, | 
which advanced with a swift and rapid step, was that 
of a woman who looked eagerly about her as though 
in quest of some expected object; the other figure was 
that of a man, who slunk along in the deepest shadow 
he could find, and, at some distance, accommodated 
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his pace to hers: stopping when she stopped: and as 
she moved again, creeping stealthily on: but never al- 
lowing himself, in the ardour of his pursuit, to gain 
upon her footsteps. Thus, they crossed the bridge, 
from the Middlesex to the Surrey shore, when the 
woman, apparently disappointed in her anxious 
scrutiny of the foot-passengers, turned back. ‘The 
movement was sudden; but he who watched her, was 
not thrown off his guard by it; for, shrinking into one 
of the recesses which surmount the piers of the bridge, 
and leaning over the parapet the better to conceal his 
figure, he suffered her to pass on the opposite pave- 
ment. When she was about the same distance in ad- 
vance as she had been before, he slipped quietly down, 
and followed her again. At nearly the centre of the 
bridge, she stopped. 'The man stopped too. 

It was a very dark night. ‘The day had been un- 
favourable, and at that hour and place there were few 
people stirrmg. Such as there were, hurried quickly 
past: very possibly without seeing, but certainly with- 
out noticing, either the woman, or the man who kept 
her in view. ‘Their appearance was not calculated to 
attract the importunate regards of such of London’s 
destitute population, as chanced to take their way over 
the bridge that night in search of some cold arch or 
doorless hovel wherein to lay their heads; they stood 
there in silence: neither speaking nor spoken to, by 
any one who passed. 

A mist hung over the river, deepening the red glare 
of the fires that burnt upon the small craft moored off 
the different wharfs, and rendering darker and more 
indistinct the mirky buildings on the banks. The oid 
smoke-stained storehouses on either side, rose heavy 
and dull from the dense mass of roofs and gables, and 
frowned sternly upon water too black to reflect even 
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their lumbering shapes. The tower of old Saint 
Saviour’s Church, and the spire of Saint Magnus, so 
long the giant-warders of the ancient bridge, were 
visible in the gloom; but the forest of shipping be- 
low bridge, and the thickly scattered spires of churches 
above, were nearly all hidden from the sight. 

The girl had taken a few restless turns to and fro 
—closely watched meanwhile by her hidden observer 
—when the heavy bell of St. Paul’s tolled for the 
death of another day. Midnight had come upon the 
crowded city. The palace, the night-cellar, the jail, 
the madhouse: the chambers of birth and death, of 
health and sickness, the rigid face of the corpse and 
the calm sleep of the child: midnight was upon them 
all. 

The hour had not struck two minutes, when a young 
lady, accompanied by a _ grey-haired gentleman, 
alighted from a hackney-carriage within a short dis- 
tance of the bridge, and, having dismissed the vehicle, 
walked straight towards it. They had scarcely set 
foot upon its pavement, when the girl started, and im- 
mediately made towards them. 

They walked onward, looking about them with the 
air of persons who entertained some very slight ex- 
pectation which had little chance of being realised, 
when they were suddenly joined by this new associate. 
They halted with an exclamation of surprise, but sup- 
pressed it immediately; for a man in the garments of 
a countryman came close up—brushed against them, 
indeed—at that precise moment. 

‘Not here,’ said Nancy hurriedly, ‘I am afraid to 
speak to you here. Come away—out of the public 
road—down the steps yonder!’ 

As she uttered these words, and indicated, with her . 
hand, the direction in which she wished them to pro- 
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ceed, the countryman looked round, and roughly ask- 
ing what they took up the whole pavement for, passed 
on. 
The steps to which the girl had pointed, were those 
which, on the Surrey bank, and on the same side of 
the bridge as Saint Saviour’s Church, form a landing- 
stairs from the river. ‘To this spot, the man bearing 
the appearance of a countryman, hastened unob- 
served; and after a moment’s survey of the place, he 
began to descend. 

These stairs are a part of the bridge; they consist 
of three flights. Just below the end of the second, 
going down, the stone wall on the left terminates in 
an ornamental pilaster facing towards the Thames. 
At this point the lower steps widen: so that a person 
turning that angle of the wall, is necessarily unseen 
by any others on the stairs who chance to be above 
him, if only a step. The countryman looked hastily 
round, when he reached this point; and as there seemed 
no better place of concealment, and, the tide being 
out, there was plenty of room, he slipped aside, with 
his back to the pilaster, and there waited: pretty cer- 
tain that they would come no lower, and that even if 
he could not hear what was said, he could follow them 
again, with safety. 

So tardily stole the time in this lonely place, and so 
eager was the spy to penetrate the motives of an in- 
terview so different from what he had been led to ex- 
pect, that he more than once gave the matter up for 
lost, and persuaded himself, either that they had 
stopped far above, or had resorted to some entirely 
different spot to hold their mysterious conversation. 
He was on the point of emerging from his hiding- 
_place, and regaining the road above, when he heard 
the sound of footsteps, and directly afterwards of 
voices almost close at his ear. 
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He drew himself straight upright against the wall, 
and, scarcely breathing, ‘listened attentively. 

“This is far enough,’ said a voice, which was evi- 
dently that of the gentleman. ‘I will not suffer the 
young lady to go any farther. Many people would 
have distrusted you too much to have come even so far, 
but you see I am willing to humour you.’ 

“To humour me!’ cried the voice of the girl whom 
he had followed. ‘You’re considerate, indeed, sir. 
To humour me! Well, well, it’s no matter.’ 

‘Why, for what,’ said the gentleman in a kinder 
tone, ‘for what purpose can you have brought us to 
this strange place? Why not have let me speak to 
you, above there, where it is light, and there is some- 
thing stirring, instead of bringing us to this dark and 
dismal hole” 

‘I told you before,’ replied Nancy, ‘that I was 
afraid to speak to you there. I don’t know why it is,’ 
said the girl, shuddering, ‘but I have such a fear and 
dread upon me to-night that I can hardly stand.’ 

‘A fear of what? asked the gentleman, who seemed 
to pity her. 

‘I scarcely know of what,’ replied the girl. ‘I wish 
I did. Horrible thoughts of death, and shrouds with 
blood upon them, and a fear that has made me burn 
as if I was on fire, have been upon me all day. I was 
reading a book to-night, to wile the time away, and 
the same things came into the print.’ 

‘Imagination,’ said the gentleman, soothing her. 

‘No imagination,’ replied the girl in a hoarse voice. 
‘IT ll swear I saw “coffin” written in every page of the 
book in large black letters,—aye, and they carried 
one close to me, in the streets to-night.’ 

‘There is nothing unusual in that,’ said the gentle- 
man. “They | have passed me often.’ 

‘Real ones, rejoined the girl. “This was not.’ 
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There was something so uncommon in her manner, 
that the flesh of the concealed listener crept as he 
heard the girl utter these words, and the blood chilled 
within him. He had never experienced a greater re- 
lief than in hearing the sweet voice of the young lady 
as she begged her to be calm, and not allow herself to 
become the prey of such fearful fancies. 

‘Speak to her kindly,’ said the young lady to her 
companion. ‘Poor creature! She seems to need it.’ 

‘Your haughty religious people would have held 
their heads up to see me as I am to-night, and 
preached of flames and vengeance,’ cried the girl. 
‘Oh, dear lady, why ar’n’t those who claim to be God’s 
own folks as gentle and as kind to us poor wretches 
as you, who, having youth, and beauty, and all that 
they have lost, might be a little proud instead of so 
much humbler? 

‘Ah? said the gentleman. ‘A Turk turns his face, 
after washing it well, to the East, when he says his 
prayers; these good people, after giving their faces 
such a rub against the World as to take the smiles off, 
turn with no less regularity, to the darkest side of 
Heaven. Between the Mussulman and the Pharisee, 
commend me to the first! 

These words appeared to be addressed to the young 
lady, and were perhaps uttered with the view of af- 
fording Nancy time to recover herself. The gentle- 
man, shortly afterwards, addressed himself to her. 

“You were not here last Sunday night,’ he said. 

‘I couldn’t come,’ replied Nancy; ‘I was kept by 
force.’ 

‘By whom? 

‘Him that I told the young lady of before.’ 

“You were not suspected of holding any communi- 
cation with anybody on the subject which has brought 
us here to-night, I hope?’ asked the old gentleman. 
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‘No,’ replied the girl, shaking her head. ‘It’s not 
very easy for me to leave him unless he knows why; I 
couldn’t have seen the lady when I did, but that I 
gave him a drink of laudanum before I came away.’ 

‘Did he awake before you returned? inquired the 
gentleman. 

“No; and neither he nor any of them suspect me.’ 

‘Good,’ said the gentleman. ‘Now listen to me.’ 

‘I am ready,’ replied the girl, as he paused for a 
moment. 

“This young lady,’ the gentleman began, ‘has com- 
municated to me, and to some other friends who can 
be safely trusted, what you told her nearly a fortnight 
since. I confess to you that I had doubts, at first, 
whether you were to be implicitly relied upon, but now 
I firmly believe you are.’ 

‘I am,’ said the girl earnestly. 

‘I repeat that I firmly believe it. To prove to you 
that I am disposed to trust you, I tell you without re- 
serve, that we propose to extort the secret, whatever it 
may be, from the fear of this man Monks. But if— 
if—’ said the gentleman, ‘he cannot be secured, or, 
if secured, cannot be acted upon as we wish, you must 
deliver up the Jew.’ 

‘Fagin,’ cried the girl, recoiling. 

‘That man must be delivered up by you,’ said the 
gentleman. 

‘I will not do it! I will never do it! replied the 
girl. ‘Devil that he is, and worse than devil as he 
has been to me, I will never do that.’ 

‘You will not? said the gentleman, who seemed 
fully prepared for this answer. 

‘Never! returned the girl. 

‘Tell me why? 

‘For one reason,’ rejoined the girl firmly, ‘for one 
reason, that the lady knows and will stand by me in, I 
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know she will, for I have her promise; and for this 
other reason, besides, that, bad life as he has led, I 
have led a bad life too; there are many of us who have 
kept the same courses together, and I ’l not turn upon 
them, who might—any of them—have turned upon 
me, but didn’t, bad as they are.’ 

‘Then,’ said the gentleman, quickly, as if this had 
been the point he had been aiming to attain; ‘put 
Monks into my hands, and leave him to me to deal 
with.’ 

‘What if he turns against the others? 

‘I promise you that in that case, if the truth is 
forced from him, there the matter will rest; there 
must be circumstances in Oliver’s little history which 
it would be painful to drag before the public eye, 
and if the truth is once elicited, they shall go scot 
tree. 

‘And if it is not” suggested the girl. 

‘Then,’ pursued the gentleman, ‘this Fagin shall 
not be brought to justice without your consent. In 
such a case I could show you reasons, I think, which 
would induce you to yield it.’ 

“Have I the lady’s promise for that? asked the girl. 

“You have,’ replied Rose. ‘My true and faithful 
pledge.’ 

‘Monks would never learn how you knew what you 
do? said the girl, after a short pause. 

‘Never,’ replied the gentleman. ‘The intelligence 
should be so brought to bear upon him, that he could 
never even guess.’ 

_ ‘T have been a liar, and among liars from a little 
child,’ said the girl after another interval of silence, 
‘but I will take your words.’ 

After receiving an assurance from both, that she 

might safely do so, she proceeded in a voice so low 
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that it was often difficult for the listener to discover 
even the purport of what she said, to describe, by 
name and situation, the public-house whence she had 
been followed that night. From the manner in 
which she occasionally paused, it appeared as if the 
gentleman were making some hasty notes of the in- 
formation she communicated. When she _ had 
thoroughly explained the localities of the place, the 
best position from which to watch it without exciting 
observation, and the night and hour on which Monks 
was most in the habit of frequenting it, she seemed 
to consider for a few moments, for the purpose of 
recalling his features and appearances more forcibly 
to her recollection. 

‘He is tall,’ said the girl, ‘and a strongly made man, 
but not stout; he has a lurking walk; and as he walks, 
constantly looks over his shoulder, first on one side, 
and then on the other. Don’t forget that, for his 
eyes are sunk in his head so much deeper than any 
other man’s, that you might almost tell him by that 
alone. His face is dark, like his hair and eyes; and, 
although he can’t be more than six or eight and 
twenty, withered and haggard. His lips are often 
discoloured and disfigured with the marks of teeth; 
for he has desperate fits, and sometimes even bites 
his hands and covers them with wounds—why did 
you start? said the girl, stopping suddenly. 

The gentleman replied, in a hurried manner, that 
he was not conscious of having done so, and begged 
her to proceed. 

‘Part of this,’ said the girl, ‘I have drawn out 
from other people at the house I tell you of, for I 
have only seen him twice, and both times he was 
covered up in a large cloak. I think that’s all I 
can give you to know him by. Stay though,’ she 
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added. ‘Upon his throat: so high that you can see 
a part of it below his neckerchief when he turns 
his face: there is—’ 

‘A broad red mark, like a burn or scald? cried 
the gentleman. 

‘How ’s this? said the girl. ‘You know him! 

The young lady uttered a cry of surprise, and for 
a few moments they were so still that the listener 
could distinctly hear them breathe. 

‘I think I do,’ said the gentleman, breaking si- 
lence. ‘I should by your description. We shall see. 
Many people are singularly like each other. It may 
not be the same.’ 

As he expressed himself to this effect, with 
assumed carelessness, he took a step or two nearer 
the concealed spy, as the latter could tell from the 
distinctness with which he heard him mutter, ‘It must 
be he!’ 

‘Now, he said, returning: so it seemed by the 
sound: to the spot where he had stood before, ‘you 
have given us most valuable assistance, young woman, 
and I wish you to be the better for it. What can 
I do to serve you?’ 

‘Nothing,’ replied Nancy. 

“You will not persist in saying that,’ rejoined the 
gentleman, with a voice and emphasis of kindness 
that might have touched a much harder and more 
obdurate heart. “Think now. ‘Tell me.’ 

‘Nothing, sir,’ rejoined the girl, weeping. ‘You 
can do nothing to help me. I am past all hope, 
indeed.’ 

‘You put yourself beyond its pale,’ said the 
gentleman. “The past has been a dreary waste with 
you, of youthful energies mis-spent, and such price- 
less treasures lavished, as the Creator bestows but 
once and never grants again, but, for the future, 
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you may hope. I do not say that it is in our 
power to offer you peace of heart and mind, for 
that must come as you seek it; but a quiet asylum, 
either in England, or, if you fear to remain here, in 
some foreign country, it is not only within the 
compass of our ability but our most anxious wish 
to secure you. Before the dawn of morning, be- 
fore this river wakes to the first glimpse of day- 
light, you shall be placed as entirely beyond the 
reach of your former associates, and leave as utter 
an absence of all trace behind you, as if you were 
to disappear from the earth this moment. Come! 
I would not have you go back to exchange one 
word with any old companion, or take one look at 
any old haunt, or breathe the very air which is 
pestilence and death to you. Quit thera all, while 
there is time and opportunity! 

‘She will be persuaded now,’ cried the young lady. 
‘She hesitates, I am sure.’ 

‘I fear not, my dear,’ said the gentleman. 

‘No, sir, I do not,’ replied the girl, after a short 
struggle. ‘I am chained to my old life. I loathe 
and hate it now, but I cannot leave it. I must have 
gone too far to turn back,—and yet I don’t know, 
for if you had spoken to me so, some time ago, I 
should have laughed it off. But,’ she said, looking 
hastily round, ‘this fear comes over me again. IJ must 
go home.’ 

‘Home!’ repeated the young lady, with great 
stress upon the word. 

‘Home, lady,’ rejoined the girl. “To such a home 
as I have raised for myself with the work of my 
whole life. Let us part. I shall be watched or 
seen. Go! Go! If I have done you any service, 
all I ask is, that you leave me, and let me go my 
way alone.’ 
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‘It is useless,’ said the gentleman, with a sigh. 
‘We compromise her safety, perhaps, by staying 
here. We may have detained her longer than she 
expected already.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ urged the girl. ‘You have.’ 

‘What,’ cried the young lady, ‘can be the end of 
this poor creature’s life!’ 

‘What! repeated the girl. ‘Look before you, 
lady. Look at that dark water. How many times 
do you read of such as I who spring into the tide, 
and leave no living thing, to care for, or bewail them. 
It may be years hence, or it may be only months, 
but I shall come to that at last.’ 

‘Do not speak thus, pray,’ returned the young lady, 
sobbing. 

‘It will never reach your ears, dear lady, and God 
forbid such horrors should! replied the girl. ‘Good- 
night, good-night!’ 

The gentleman turned away. 

“This purse,’ cried the young lady. “Take it for 
my sake, that you may have some resource in an hour 
of need and trouble.’ 

‘No! replied the girl. ‘I have not done this for 
money. Let me have that to think of. And yet— 
give me something that you have worn: I should like 
to have something—no, no, not a rmg—your gloves 
or handkerchief—anything that I can keep, as 
having belonged to you, sweet lady. There. Bless 
you! God bless you. Good-night, good-night! 

The violent agitation of the girl, and the appre- 
hension of some discovery which would subject her to 
ill-usage and violence, seemed to determine the gentle- 
man to leave her, as she requested. The sound of 
retreating footsteps were audible and the voices 
ceased. 

The two figures of the young lady and her com- 
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panion soon afterwards appeared upon the bridge. 
They stopped at the summit of the stairs. 

‘Hark! cried the young lady, listening. ‘Did she 
call! I thought I heard her voice.’ 

‘No, my love,’ replied Mr. Brownlow, looking 
sadly back. ‘She has not moved, and will not till 
we are gone.’ 

Rose Maylie lingered, but the old gentleman drew 
her arm through his, and led her, with gentle force, 
away. As they disappeared, the girl sunk down 
nearly at her full length upon one of the stone stairs, 
and vented the anguish of her heart in bitter tears. 

After a time she arose, and with feeble and totter- 
ing steps ascended to the street. The astonished lis- 
tener remained motionless on his post for some min- 
utes afterwards, and having ascertained, with many 
cautious glances round him, that he was again alone, 
crept slowly from his hiding-place, and returned, 
stealthily and in the shade of the wall, in the same 
manner as he had descended. 

Peeping out, more than once, when he reached the 
top, to make sure that he was unobserved, Noah Clay- 
pole darted away at his utmost speed, and made for 
the Jew’s house as fast as his legs would carry him. 


CHAPTER XLVII 
FATAL CONSEQUENCES 


Iv was nearly two hours before day-break; that time 
which in the autumn of the year, may be truly called 
the dead of night; when the streets are silent and de- 
serted; when even sounds appear to slumber, and prof- 
ligacy and riot have staggered home to dream; it was 
at this still and silent hour, that Fagin sat watching 
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in his old lair, with face so distorted and pale, and 
eyes so red and blood-shot, that he looked less like a 
man, than like some hideous phantom, moist from the 
grave, and worried by an evil spirit. 

He sat crouching over a cold hearth, wrapped in 
an old torn coverlet, with his face turned towards a 
wasting candle that stood upon a table by his side. 
His right hand was raised to his lips, and as, absorbed 
in thought, he bit his long black nails, he disclosed 
among: his toothless gums a few such fangs as should 
have been a dog’s or rat’s. 

Stretched upon a mattress on the floor, lay Noah 
Claypole, fast asleep. ‘Towards him the old man 
sometimes directed his eyes for an instant, and then 
brought them back again to the candle; which with 
a long-burnt wick drooping almost double, and 
hot grease falling down in clots upon the table, 
plainly showed that his thoughts were busy elsewhere. 

Indeed they were. Mortification at the overthrow 
of his notable scheme; hatred of the girl who had 
dared to palter with strangers; an utter distrust of 
the sincerity of her refusal to yield him up; bitter 
disappointment at the loss of his revenge on Sikes; 
the fear of detection, and ruin, and death; and a 
fierce and deadly rage kindled by all; these were 
the passionate considerations which, following close 
upon each other with rapid and ceaseless whirl, shot 
through the brain of Fagin, as every evil thought 
and blackest purpose lay working at his heart. 

He sat without changing his attitude in the least, 
or appearing to take the smallest heed of time, until 
his quick ear seemed to be-attracted by a footstep in 
the street. 

‘At last,’ he muttered, wiping his dry and fevered 
mouth. “At last! 

The bell rang gently as he spoke. He crept up- 
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stairs to the door, and presently returned accompa- 
nied by a man muffled to the chin, who carried a 
bundle under one arm. Sitting down and throw- 
ing back his outer coat, the man displayed the burly 
frame of Sikes. 

“There! he said, laying the bundle on the table. 
‘Take care of that, and do the most you can with it. 
It’s been trouble enough to get; 1 thought I should 
have been here, three hours ago.’ 

Fagin laid his hand upon the bundle, and locking 
it in the cupboard, sat down again without speak- 
ing. But he did not take his eyes off the robber, for an 
instant, during this action; and now that they sat over 
against each other, face to face, he looked fixedly at 
him, with his lips quivering so violently, and his face 
so altered by the emotions which had mastered him, 
that the housebreaker involuntarily drew back his 
chair, and surveyed him with a look of real affright. 

‘Wot now? cried Sikes. ‘Wot do you look at a 
man so for? 

Fagin raised his right hand, and shook his trem- 
bling forefinger in the air; but his passion was so 
great, that the power of speech was for the moment 

one. | 
if ‘Damme!’ said Sikes, feeling in his breast with 
a look of alarm. ‘He’s gone mad. I must look 
to myself here.’ 

‘No, no,’ rejoined Fagin, finding his voice. ‘It’s 
not—you ’re not the person, Bill. I’ve no—no fault 
to find with you.’ 

‘Oh, you haven’t, haven’t you?’ said Sikes, look- 
ing sternly at him, and ostentatiously passing a 
pistol into a more convenient pocket. “That’s lucky 
—for one of us. Which one that is, don’t matter.’ 

‘I’ve got that to tell you, Bill,’ said Fagin, draw- 
ing his chair nearer, ‘will make you worse than me.’ 
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_ ‘Aye? returned the robber with an incredulous air. 
‘Tell away! Look sharp, or Nance will think I’m 
lost.’ 

‘Lost! cried Fagin. ‘She has pretty well settled 
that, in her own mind, already.’ 

Sikes looked with an aspect of great perplexity 
into the Jew’s face, and reading no satisfactory ex- 
planation of the riddle there, clenched his coat collar 
in his huge hand and shook him soundly. 

‘Speak, will you! he said; ‘or if you don’t, it shall 
be for want of breath. Open your mouth ‘and say 
wot you ve got to say in plain words. Out with it, 
you thundering old cur, out with it! 

‘Suppose that lad that’s lying there—’ Fagin be- 
gan. 

Sikes turned round to where Noah was sleeping, as 
if he had not previously observed him. ‘Well! he 
said, resuming his former position. 

‘Suppose that lad,’ pursued Fagin, ‘was to peach— 
to blow upon us all—first seeking out the right folks 
for the purpose, and then having a meeting with ’em 
in the street to paint our likenesses, describe every 
mark that they might know us by, and the crib where 
we might be most easily taken. Suppose he was to 
do all this, and besides to blow upon a plant we ’ve all 
been in, more or less—of his own fancy; not grabbed, 
trapped, tried, earwigged by the parson and brought 
to it on bread and water,—but of his own fancy; to 
please his own taste; stealing out at nights to find 
those most interested against us, and peaching to 
them. Do you hear me? cried the Jew, his eyes 
flashing with rage. ‘Suppose he did all this, what 
then? 

‘What then! replied Sikes; with a tremendous oath. 
‘If he was left alive till I came, I’d grind his skull 
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under the iron heel of my boot into as many grains 
as there are hairs upon his head.’ 

‘What if I did it? cried Fagin almost in a ver” I; 
that knows so much, and could hang so many besides 
myself!’ 

‘I don’t know,’ replied Sikes, clenching his teeth 
and turning white at the mere suggestion. ‘I’d do 
something in the jail that ‘ud get me put in irons; 
and if I was tried along with you, I’d fall upon you 
with them in the open court, and beat your brains 
out afore the people. I should have such strength,’ 
muttered the robber, poising his brawny arm, ‘that I 
could smash your head as if a loaded waggon had 
gone over it.’ 

“You would? 

‘W ould L! said the housebreaker. ‘Try me.’ 

‘If it was Charley, or the Dodger, or Bet, or— 

‘I don’t care who,’ replied Sikes impatiently. 
‘Whoever it was, I ’d serve them the same.’ 

Fagin looked hard at the robber; and, motioning 
him to be silent, stooped over the bed upon the floor, 
and shook the sleeper to rouse him. Sikes leant 
forward in his chair: looking on with his hands upon 
his knees, as if wondering much what all this ques- 
tioning and preparation was to end in. 

‘Bolter, Bolter! Poor lad! said Fagin, looking 
up with an expression of devilish anticipation, and 
speaking slowly and with marked emphasis. ‘“He’s 
tired—tired with watching for her so long,—watch- 
ing for her, Bill.’ 

‘Wot d’ ye mean?’ asked Sikes, drawing back. 

Fagin made no answer, but bending over the 
sleeper again, hauled him into a sitting posture. 
When his assumed name had been repeated several 
times, Noah rubbed his eyes, and, giving a heavy 
yawn, looked sleepily about him. 
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‘Tell me that again—once again, just for him to 
hear,’ said the Jew, pointing to Sikes as he spoke. 

‘Tell yer what? asked the sleepy Noah, shaking 
himself pettishly. 

‘That about—Nawncy,’ said Fagin, clutching Sikes 
by the wrist, as if to prevent his leaving the house 
before he had heard enough. ‘You followed her? 

‘Yes.’ 

‘To London Bridge? 

PVies% 

‘Where she met two people? 

‘So she did.’ 

‘A gentleman and a lady that she had gone to 
of her own accord before, who asked her to give up 
all her pals, and Monks first, which she did—and to 
describe him, which she did—and to tell her what 
house it was that we meet at, and go to, which she 
did—and where it could be best watched from, which 
she did—and what time the people went there, which 
she did. She did all this. She told it all every word 
without a threat, without a murmur—she did—did she 
not? cried Fagin, half mad with fury. 

‘All right,’ replied Noah, scratching his head. 
“That ’s just what it was! 

‘What did they say, about last Sunday?’ 

‘About last Sunday!’ replied Noah, considering. 
‘Why I told yer that before.’ 

‘Again. Tell it again! cried Fagin, tightening 
his grasp on Sikes, and brandishing his other hand 
aloft, as the foam flew from his lips. 

“They asked her,’ said Noah, who, as he grew more 
wakeful, seemed to have a dawning perception who 
Sikes was, ‘they asked her why she didn’t come, last 
Sunday, as she promised. She said she couldn’t.’ 

‘Why—why? ‘Tell him that,’ 
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‘Because she was forcibly kept at home by Bill, the 
man she had told them of before,’ replied Noah. 

‘What more of him? cried Fagin. ‘What more 
of the man she had told them of before? Tell him 
that, tell him that.’ 

‘Why, that she couldn’t very easily get out of doors 
unless he knew where she was going to,’ said Noah; 
‘and so the first time she went to see the lady, she 
ha! ha! ha! it made me laugh when she said it, 
that it did—she gave him a drink of laudanum.’ 

‘Hell’s fire? cried Sikes, breaking fiercely from the 
Jew. “Let me go!’ 

F'linging the old man from him, he rushed from the 
room, and darted, wildly and furiously, up the stairs. 

‘Bill, Bill? cried Fagin, following him hastily. 
‘A word. Only a word.’ 

The word would not have been exchanged, but that 
the housebreaker was unable to open the door: on 
which he was expending fruitless oaths and violence, 
when the Jew came panting up. 

‘Let me out,’ said Sikes. “Don’t speak to me; 
it’s not safe. Let me out, I say! 

‘Hear me speak a word,’ rejoined Fagin, laying 
his hand upon the lock. “You won’t be—’ 

‘Well,’ replied the other. 

‘You won’t be—too—violent, Bill? 

The day was breaking, and there was light enough 
for the men to see each other’s faces. They ex- 
changed one brief glance; there was a fire in the eyes 
of both, which could not be mistaken. 

‘I mean,’ said Fagin, showing that he felt all dis- 
guise was now useless, ‘not too violent for safety. 
Be crafty, Bill, and not too bold.’ 

Sikes made no reply; but, pulling open the door, 
of which Fagin had turned the lock, dashed into 
the silent streets. 
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Without one pause, or moment’s consideration; 
without once turning his head to the right or left, or 
raising his eyes to the sky, or lowering them to the 
ground, but looking straight before him with savage 
resolution: his teeth so tightly compressed that the 
strained jaw seemed starting through his skin; the 
robber held on his headlong course, nor muttered a 
word, nor relaxed a muscle, until he reached his own 
door. He opened it, softly, with a key; strode lightly 
up the stairs; and entering his own room, double- 
locked the door, and lifting a heavy table against it, 
drew back the curtain of the bed. 

The girl was lying, half-dressed, upon it. He had 
roused her from her sleep, for she raised herself with 
a hurried and startled look. 

‘Get up! said the man. 

‘It ts you, Bill? said the girl, with an expression 
of pleasure at his return. 

‘It is, was the reply. ‘Get up.’ 

There was a candle burning, but the man hastily 
drew it from the candlestick, and hurled it under the 
grate. Seeing the faint light of early day without, 
the girl rose to undraw the curtain. 

‘Let it be,’ said Sikes, thrusting his hand before 
her. “There ’s light enough for wot I’ve got to do.’ 

‘Bill,’ said the girl, in the low voice of alarm, ‘why 
do you look like that at me!’ 

The robber sat regarding her, for a few seconds, 
with dilated nostrils and heaving breast; and then, 
grasping her by the head and throat, dragged her into 
the middle of the room, and looking once towards the 
door, placed his heavy hand upon her mouth. 

‘Bill, Bill? gasped the girl, wrestling with the 
strength of mortal fear,—‘I—I won’t scream or cry 
—not once—hear me—speak to me—tell me what I 
have done! 
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“You know, you she devil!’ returned the robber, 
suppressing his breath. ‘You were watched to-night; 
every word you said was heard.’ 

“Then spare my life for the love of Heaven, as I 
spared yours,’ rejoined the girl, clinging to him. 
“Bill, dear Bill, you cannot have the heart to kill me. 
Oh! think of all I have given up, only this one night, 
for you. You shall have time to think, and save your- 
self this crime; I will not loose my hold, you cannot 
throw me off. Bill, Bill, for dear God’s sake, for 
your own, for mine, stop before you spill my blood! 
I have been true to you, upon my guilty soul I have! 

The man struggled violently, to release his arms; 
but those of the girl were clasped round his, and tear 
her as he would, he could not tear them away. 

‘Bill,’ cried the girl, striving to lay her head upon 
his breast, ‘the gentleman and that dear lady, told me 
to-night of a home in some foreign country where I 
could end my days in solitude and peace. Let me see 
them again, and beg them, on my knees, to show the 
same mercy and goodness to you; and let us both leave 
this dreadful place, and far apart lead better lives, 
and forget how we have lived, except in prayers, and 
never see each other more. It is never too late to re- 
pent. ‘They told me so—I feel it now—but we must 
have time—a little, little time! 

The housebreaker freed one arm, and grasped his 
pistol. The certainty of immediate detection if he 
fired, flashed across his mind even in the midst of his 
fury; and he beat it twice with all the force he could 
summon, upon the upturned face that almost touched 
his own. 

She staggered and fell: nearly blinded with the 
blood that rained down from a deep gash in her fore- 
head; but raising herself, with difficulty, on her knees, 
drew from her bosom a white handkerchief—Rose 
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Maylie’s own—and holding it up, in her folded hands, 
as high towards Heaven as her feeble strength would 
allow, breathed one prayer for mercy to her Maker. 

It was a ghastly figure to look upon. The mur- 
derer staggering backward to the wall, and shutting 
out the sight with his hand, seized a heavy club and 
struck her down. 


CHAPTER XLVIII 
THE FLIGHT OF SIKES 


OF all bad deeds that, under cover of the darkness, 
had been committed within wide London’s bounds 
since night hung over it, that was the worst. Of all 
the horrors that rose with an ill scent upon the 
morning air, that was the foulest and most cruel. 

The sun—the bright sun, that brings back, not 
light alone, but new life, and hope, and freshness to 
man—burst upon the crowded city in clear and 
radiant glory. Through costly-coloured glass and 
paper-mended window, through cathedral dome and 
rotten crevice, it shed its equal ray. It lighted up the 
room where the murdered woman lay. It did. He 
tried to shut it out, but it would stream in. If the 
sight had been a ghastly one in the dull morning, 
what was it, now, in all that brilliant light! 

He had not moved; he had been afraid to stir. 
There had been a moan and motion of the hand; and, 
with terror added to rage, he had struck and struck 
again. Once he threw a rug over it; but it was worse 
to fancy the eyes, and imagine them moving towards 
him, than to see them glaring upward, as if watch- 
ing the reflection of the pool of gore that quivered 
and danced in the sunlight on the ceiling. He had 
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plucked it off again. And there was the body—mere 
flesh and blood, no more—but such flesh, and so much 
blood! 

He struck a light, kindled a fire, and thrust the 
club into it. There was hair upon the end, which 
blazed and shrunk into a light cinder, and,.caught by 
the air, whirled up the chimney. Even that fright- 
ened him, sturdy as he was; but he held the weapon 
till it broke, and then piled it on the coals to burn 
away, and smoulder into ashes. He washed himself, 
and rubbed his clothes; there were spots that would 
not be removed, but he cut the pieces out, and burnt 
them. How those stains were dispersed about the 
room! The very feet of the dog were bloody. 

All this time he had, never once, turned his back 
upon the corpse; no, not for a moment. Such prep- 
arations completed, he moved, backward, towards the 
door: dragging the dog with him, lest he should soil 
his feet anew and carry out new evidences of the 
crime into the streets. He shut the door softly, 
locked it, took the key, and left the house. 

He crossed over, and glanced up at the window, to 
be sure that nothing was visible from the outside. 
There was the curtain still drawn, which she would 
have opened to admit the light she never saw again. 
It lay nearly under there. He knew that. God, 
how the sun poured down upon the very spot! 

The glance was instantaneous. It was a relief to 
have got free of the room. He whistled on the dog, 
and walked rapidly away. 

He went through Islington; strode up the hill at 
Highgate on which stands the stone in honour of 
Whittington; turned down to Highgate Hill, un- 
steady of purpose, and uncertain where to go; struck. 
off to the right again, almost as soon as he began te 
descend it; and taking the foot-path across the fields, 
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skirted Caen Wood, and so came out on Hampstead 
Heath. ‘Traversing the hollow by the Vale of Health, 
he mounted the opposite bank, and crossing the road 
which joins the villages of Hampstead and Highgate, 
made along the remaining portion of the heath to the 
fields at North End, in one of which he laid himself 
down under a hedge, and slept. 

Soon he was up again, and away,—not far into the 
country, but back towards London by the high-road— 
then back again—then over another part of the same 
ground as he already traversed-—then wandering up 
and down in fields, and lying on ditches’ brinks to 
rest, and starting up to make for some other spot, and 
do the same, and ramble on again. | 

Where could he go, that was near and not too pub- 
lic, to get some meat and drink? Hendon. That 
was a good place, not far off, and out of most peo- 
ple’s way. ‘hither he directed his steps,—running 
sometimes, and sometimes, with a strange perversity, 
loitering at a snail’s pace, or stopping altogether and 
idly breaking the hedges with his stick. But when he 
got there, all the people he met—the very children at 
the doors—seemed to view him with suspicion. Back 
‘he turned again, without the courage to purchase bit 
or drop, though he had tasted no food for many hours; 
and once more he lingered on the Heath, uncertain 
where to go. 

He wandered over miles and miles of ground, and 
stiil came back to the old place. Morning and noon 
had passed, and the day was on the wane, and still he 
rambled to and fro, and up and down, and round and 
round, and still lingered about the same spot. At 
last he got away, and shaped his course for Hatfield. 

It was nine o’clock at night, when the man, quite 
tired out, and the dog, limping and lame from the un- 
accustomed exercise, turned down the hill by the 
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church of the quiet village, and plodding along the 
little street, crept into a small public-house, whose 
scanty light had guided them to the spot. There was 
a fire in the tap-room, and some country-labourers 
were drinking before it. They made room for the 
stranger, but he sat down in the furthest corner, and 
ate and drank alone, or rather with his dog: to whom 
he cast a morsel of food from time to time. 

The conversation of the men assembled here, turned 
upon the neighbouring land, and farmers; and when 
those topics were exhausted, upon the age of some old 
man who had been buried on the previous Sunday; 
the young men present considering him very old, and 
the old men present declaring him to have been quite 
young—not older, one white-haired grandfather said, 
than he wes—with ten or fifteen year of life in him at 
least—if he had taken care; if he had taken care. 

There was nothing to attract attention, or excite 
alarm in this. The robber, after paying his reckon- 
ing, sat silent and unnoticed in his corner, and had al- 
most dropped asleep, when he was half wakened by 
the noisy entrance of a new comer. 

This was an antic fellow, half pedlar and half 
mountebank, who travelled about the country on foot 
to vend hones, strops, razors, washballs, harness- 
paste, medicine for dogs and horses, cheap perfumery, 
cosmetics, and such-like wares, which he carried in a 
case slung to his back. His entrance was the signal 
for various homely jokes with the countrymen, which 
slackened not until he had made his supper, and 
opened his box of treasures, when he ingeniously con- 
trived to unite business with amusement. 

‘And what be that stoof? Good to eat, Harry? 
asked a grinning countryman, pointing to some com- 
position-cakes in one corner. a 

‘This,’ said the fellow, producing one, ‘this is the 
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infallible and invaluable composition for removing all 
sorts of stain, rust, dirt, mildew, spick, speck, spot, or 
spatter, from silk, satin, linen, cambric, cloth, crape, 
stuff, carpet, merino, muslin, bombazeen, or woollen 
stuff. Wine-stains, fruit-stains, beer-stains, water- 
stains, paint-stains, pitch-stains, any stains, all come 
out at one rub with the infallible and invaluable com- 
position. If a lady stains her honour, she has only 
need to swallow one cake and she’s cured at once— 
for it’s poison. If a gentleman wants to prove this, 
he has only need to bolt one little square, and he has 
put it beyond question—for it’s quite as satisfactory 
as a pistol-bullet, and a great deal nastier in the 
flavour, consequently the more credit in taking it. 
One penny a square. With all these virtues, one 
penny a square!’ 

There were two buyers directly, and more of the 
listeners plainly hesitated. The vendor observing 
this, increased in loquacity. 

‘It’s all bought up as fast as it can be made,’ said 
the fellow. ‘There are fourteen water-mills, six 
steam-engines, and a galvanic battery, always a-work- 
ing upon it, and they can’t make it fast enough, 
though the men work so hard that they die off, and 
the widows is pensioned directly, with twenty pound 
a-year for each of the children, and a premium of 
fifty for twins. One penny a square! Two half- 
pence is all the same, and four farthings is received 
with joy. One penny a square! Wine-stains, fruit- 
stains, beer-stains, water-stains, paint-stains, pitch- 
stains, mud-stains, blood-stains! Here is a stain upon 
the hat of a gentleman in company, that I'll take 
clean out, before he can order me a pint of ale.’ 

‘Hah? cried Sikes starting up. ‘Give that back.’ 

‘I'll take it clean out, sir,’ replied the man, wink- 
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ing to the company, ‘before you can come across the 
room to get it. Gentlemen all, observe the dark stain 
upon this gentleman’s hat, no wider than a shilling, 
but thicker than a half-crown. Whether it is a wine- 
stain, fruit-stain, beer-stain, water-stain, paint-stain, 
pitch-stain, mud-stain, or blood-stain— 

The man got no further, for Sikes with a hideous 
imprecation overthrew the table, and tearing the hat 
from him, burst out of the house. 

With the same perversity of feeling and irresolu- 
tion that had fastened upon him, despite himself, all 
day, the murderer, finding that he was not followed, 
and that they most probably considered him some 
drunken sullen fellow, turned back up the town, and 
getting out of the glare of the lamps of a stage- 
coach that was standing in the street, was walking 
past, when he recognised the mail from London, and 
saw that it was standing at the little post-office. He 
almost knew what was to come; but he crossed over, 
and listened. 

The guard was standing at the door, waiting for 
the letter-bag. A man, dressed like a game-keeper, 
came up at the moment, and he handed him a basket 
which lay ready on the pavement. 

‘That ’s for your people,’ said the guard. ‘Now, 
look alive in there, will you. Damn that ’ere bag, it 
warn’t ready night afore last; this won’t do, you 
know! 

‘Anything new up in town, Ben? asked the game- 
keeper, drawing back to the window-shutters, the bet- 
ter to admire the horses. 

‘No, nothing that I knows on,’ replied the man, 
pulling on his gloves. ‘Corn’s up a little. I heerd 
talk of a murder, too, down Spitalfields way, but I 
don’t reckon much upon it.’ 
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‘Oh, that’s quite true,’ said a gentleman inside, 
who was looking out of the window. ‘And a dread- 
ful murder it was.’ 

‘Was it, sir? rejoined the guard, touching his hat. 
‘Man or woman, pray, sir? 

‘A woman,’ replied the gentleman. ‘It is sup- 
posed—’ 

‘Now, Ben,’ replied the coachman impatiently. 

‘Damn that ’ere bag,’ said the guard; “are you gone 
to sleep in there?’ 

‘Coming?! cried the office keeper, running out. 

‘Coming,’ growled the guard. ‘Ah, and so’s the 
young ’ooman of property that’s going to take a 
fancy to me, but I don’t know when. Here, give 
hold. All ri—ight! 

The horn sounded a few cheerful notes, and the 
coach was gone. 

Sikes remained standing in the street, apparently 
unmoved by what he had just heard, and agitated by 
no stronger feeling than a doubt where to go. At 
length he went back again, and took the road which 
leads from Hatfield to St. Albans. 

He went on doggedly; but as he left the town be- 
hind him, and plunged into the solitude and darkness 
of the road, he felt a dread and awe creeping upon 
him which shook him to the core. Every object be- 
fore him, substance or shadow, still or moving, took 
the semblance of some fearful thing; but these fears 
were nothing compared to the sense that haunted him 
of that morning’s ghastly figure following at his 
heels. He could trace its shadow in the gloom, sup- 
ply the smallest item of the outline, and note how stiff 
and solemn it seemed to stalk along. He could hear 
its garments rustling in the leaves, and every breath 
of wind came laden with that last low ery. If he 
stopped it did the same. If he ran, it followed—not 
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running too: that would have been a relief: but like 
a corpse endowed with the mere machinery of life, and 
borne on one slow melancholy wind that never rose 
or fell. 

At times, he turned, with desperate determination, 
resolved to beat this phantom off, though it should 
look him dead; but the hair rose on his head, and his 
blood stood still, for it had turned with him and was 
behind him then. He had kept it before him that 
morning, but it was behind now—always. He leaned 
his back against a bank, and felt that it stood above 
him, visibly out against the cold night-sky. He threw 
himself upon the road—on his back upon the road. 
At his head it stood, silent, erect, and still—a living 
grave-stone, with its epitaph in blood. 

Let no man talk of murderers escaping justice, and 
hint that Providence must sleep. There were twenty 
score of violent deaths in one long minute of that 
agony of fear. 

There was a shed in a field he passed, that offered 
shelter for the night.. Before the door, were three tall 
poplar trees, which made it very dark within; and the 
wind moaned through them with a dismal wail. He 
could not walk on, till daylight came again; and here 
he stretched himself close to the wall—to undergo 
new torture. 

For now, a vision came before him, as constant and 
more terrible than that from which he had escaped. 
Those widely staring eyes, so lustreless and so glassy, 
that he had better borne to see them than think upon 
them, appeared in the midst of the darkness: light in 
themselves, but giving light to nothing. ‘There were 
but two, but they were everywhere. If he shut out 
the sight, there came the room with every well-known 
object—some, indeed, that he would have forgotten, 
if he had gone over its contents from memory—each 
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in its accustomed place. ‘The body was in tts place, 
and its eyes were as he saw them when he stole away. 
He got up, and rushed into the field without. ‘The 
figure was behind him. WHe re-entered the shed, and 
shrunk down once more. ‘The eyes were there, before 
he had laid himself along. 

And here he remained in such terror as none but he 
can know, trembling in every limb, and the cold sweat 
starting from every pore, when suddenly there arose 
upon the night-wind the noise of distant shouting, and 
the roar of voices mingled in alarm and wonder. Any 
sound of men in that lonely place, even though it con- 
veyed a real cause of alarm, was something to him. 
He regained his strength and energy at the prospect 
of personal danger; and springing to his feet, rushed 
into the open air. 

The broad sky seemed on fire. Rising into the air 
with showers of sparks, and rolling one above the 
other, were sheets of flame, lighting the atmosphere 
for miles round, and driving clouds of smoke in the 
direction where he stood. ‘The shouts grew louder as 
new voices swelled the roar, and he could hear the cry 
of Fire! mingled with the ringing of an alarm-bell, 
the fall of heavy bodies, and the crackling of flames 
as they twined round some new obstacle, and shot aloft 
as though refreshed by food. ‘The noise increased as 
he looked. There were people there—men and 
women—light, bustle. It was like new life to him. 
He darted onward—straight, headlong—dashing 
through brier and brake, and leaping gate and fence 
as madly as his dog, who careered with loud and 
sounding bark before him. 

He came upon the spot. There were half-dressed 
figures tearing to and fro, some endeavouring to drag 
the frightened horses from the stables, others driving 
the cattle from the yard and out-houses, and others 
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coming laden from the burning pile, amidst a shower 
of falling sparks, and the tumbling down of red-hot 
beams. The apertures, where doors and windows 
stood an hour ago, disclosed a mass of raging fire; 
walls rocked and crumbled into the burning well; the 
molten lead and iron poured down, white hot, upon 
the ground. Women and children shrieked, and men 
encouraged each other with noisy shouts and cheers. 
The clanking of the engine-pumps, and the spirting 
and hissing of the water as it fell upon the blazing 
wood, added to the tremendous roar. He shouted, 
too, till he was hoarse; and flying from memory and 
himself, plunged into the thickest of the throng. 
Hither and thither he dived that night: now working 
at the pumps, and now hurrying through the smoke 
and flame, but never ceasing to engage himself 
wherever noise and men were thickest. Up and down 
the ladders, upon the roofs of buildings, over fioors 
that quaked and trembled with his weight, under the 
lee of falling bricks and stones, in every part of that 
great fire was he; but he bore a charmed life, and had 
neither scratch nor bruise, nor weariness nor thought, 
till morning dawned again, and only smoke and black- 
ened ruins remained. 

This mad excitement over, there returned, with ten- 
fold force, the dreadful consciousness of his crime. 
He looked suspiciously about him, for the men were 
conversing in groups, and he feared to be the subject 
of their talk. The dog obeyed the significant beck of 
his finger, and they drew off, stealthily, together. He 
passed near an engine where some men were seated, 
and they called to him to share in their refreshment. 
He took some bread and meat; and as he drank a 
draught of beer, heard the firemen, who were from 
London, talking about the murder. ‘He has gone to 
Birmingham, they say,’ said one: ‘but they ’ll have 
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him yet, for the scouts are out, and by to-morrow 
night there ‘Il be a ery all through the country.’ 

He hurried off, and walked till he almost dropped 
upon the ground; then lay down in a lane, and had a 
long, but broken and uneasy sleep. He wandered on 
again, irresolute and undecided, and oppressed with 
the fear of another solitary night. 

Suddenly, he took the desperate resolution of go- 
ing back to London. 

‘There ’s somebody to speak to there, at all events,’ 
he thought. ‘A good hiding-place, too. They ’il 
never expect to nab me there, after this country scent. 
Why can’t I lie by for a week or so, and, forcing 
blunt from Fagin, get abroad to France? Damme, 
IU risk it.’ 

He acted upon this impulse without delay, and 
choosing the least frequented roads began his journey 
back, resolved to lie concealed within a short distance 
of the metropolis, and, entering it at dusk by a cir- 
cuitous route, to proceed straight to that part of it 
which he had fixed on for his destination. 

The dog, though. If any descriptions of him were 
out, it would not be forgotten that the dog was miss- 
ing, and had probably gone with him. This might 
lead to his apprehension as he passed along the streets. 
He resolved to drown him, and walked on, looking 
about for a pond: picking up a heavy stone and tying 
it to his handkerchief as he went. 

The animal looked up into his master’s face while 
these preparations were making; whether his instinct 
apprehended something of their purpose, or the rob- 
ber’s sidelong look at him was sterner than ordinary, 
he skulked a little farther in the rear than usual, and 
cowered as he came more slowly along. When his 
master halted at the brink of a pool, and looked round 
to call him, he stopped outright. 
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‘Do you hear me call? Come here!’ cried Sikes. 

The animal came up from the very force of habit; 
but as Sikes stooped to attach the handkerchief to his 
throat, he uttered a low growl and started back. 

“Come back! said the robber. 

The dog wagged his tail, but moved not. Sikes 
made a running noose and called him again. 

The dog advanced, retreated, paused an instant, and 
scoured away at his hardest speed. 

The man whistled again and again, and sat down 
and waited in the expectation that he would return. 
But no dog appeared, and at length he resumed his 
journey. 


CHAPTER XLIX 


MONKS AND MR. BROWNLOW AT LENGTH MEET. THEIR 
CONVERSATION, AND THE INTELLIGENCE THAT IN- 
TERRUPTS IT 


TuHE twilight was beginning to close in, when Mr. 
Brownlow alighted from a hackney-coach at his own 
door, and knocked softly. ‘The door being opened, a 
sturdy man got out of the coach and stationed himself 
on one side of the steps, while another man, who had 
been seated on the box, dismounted too, and stood upon 
the other side. At a sign from Mr. Brownlow, they 
helped out a third man, and taking him between them, 
hurried him into the house. ‘This man was Monks. 

They walked in the same manner up the stairs with- 
out speaking, and Mr. Brownlow, preceding them, led 
the way into a back-room. At the door of this apart- 
ment, Monks, who had ascended with evident reluc- 
tance, stopped. The two men looked at the old gen- 
tleman as if for instructions. 
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‘He knows the alternative, said Mr. Brownlow. 
‘If he hesitates or moves a finger but as you bid him, 
drag him into the street, call for the aid of the police, 
and impeach him as a felon in my name.’ 

‘How dare you say this of me? asked Monks. 

‘How dare you urge me to it, young man? replied 
Mr. Brownlow, confronting him with a stéady look. 
‘Are you mad enough to leave this house? Unhand 
him. There, sir. You are free to go, and we to follow. 
But I warn you, by all I hold most solemn and most 
sacred, that the instant you set foot in the street, that 
instant will I have you apprehended on a charge of 
fraud and robbery. I am resolute and immoveable. 
If you are determined to be the same, your blood be 
upon your own head!’ 

‘By what authority am I kidnapped in the street, 
and brought here by these dogs? asked Monks, look- 
ing from one to the other of the men who stood beside 
him. 

‘By mine,’ replied Mr. Brownlow. ‘Those persons 
are indemnified by me. If you complain of being de- 
prived of your liberty—you had power and oppor- 
tunity to retrieve it as you came along, but you deemed 
it advisable to remain quiet—I say again, throw your- 
self for protection on the law. I will appeal to the 
law too; but when you have gone too far to recede, do 
not sue to me for leniency, when the power will have 
passed into other hands; and do not say I plunged you 
down the gulf into which you rushed, yourself.’ 

Monks was plainly disconcerted, and alarmed be- 
sides. He hesitated. 

“You will decide quickly,’ said Mr. Brownlow, with 
perfect firmness and composure. ‘If you wish me to 
prefer my charges publicly, and consign you to a pun- 
ishment the extent of which, although I can, with a 
shudder, foresee, I cannot control, once more, I say, 
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you know the way. If not, and you appeal to my 
forbearance, and the mercy of those you have deeply 
injured, seat yourself, without a word, in that chair. 
It has waited for you two whole days.’ 

Monks muttered some unintelligible words, but 
wavered still. 

“You will be prompt,’ said Mr. Brownlow. ‘A 
word from me, and the alternative has gone for ever.’ 

Still the man hesitated. | 

‘I have not the inclination to parley,’ said Mr. 
Brownlow, ‘and, as I advocate the dearest interests of 
others, [ have not the right.’ 

‘Is there— demanded Monks with a faltering 
tongue,— ‘is there—no middle course? 

‘None.’ 

Monks looked at the old gentleman, with an anxious 
eye; but, reading in his countenance nothing but se- 
verity and determination, walked into the room, and, 
shrugging his shoulders, sat down. 

‘Lock the door on the outside,’ said Mr. Brownlow 
to the attendants, ‘and come when I ring.’ 

The men obeyed, and the two were left alone to- 
gether. 

“This is pretty treatment, sir,’ said Monks, throwing 
down his hat and cloak, ‘from my father’s oldest 
friend.’ 

‘It is because I was your father’s oldest friend, 
young man,’ returned Mr. Brownlow; ‘it is because 
the hopes and wishes of young and happy years were 
bound up with him, and that fair creature of his blood 
and kindred who rejoined her God in youth, and left 
me here a solitary, lonely man: it is because he knelt 
with me beside his only sister’s death-bed when he was 
yet a boy, on the morning that would—but Heaven 
willed otherwise—have made her my young wife; it is 
because my seared heart clung to him, from that time 
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forth, through all his trials and errors, till he died; it 
is because old recollections and associations filled my 
heart, and even the sight of you brings with it old 
thoughts of him; it is because of all these things that I 
am moved to treat you gently now—yes, Edward Lee- 
ford, even now—and blush for your unworthiness who 
bear the name.’ 

‘What has the name to do with it? asked the other, 
after contemplating, half in silence, and half in 
dogged wonder, the agitation of his companion. 
‘What is the name to me?’ 

‘Nothing,’ replied Mr. Brownlow, ‘nothing to you. 
But it was hers, and even at this distance of time 
brings back to me, an old man, the glow and thrill 
which I once felt, only to hear it repeated by a 
stranger. I am very glad you have changed it—very 
—very.’ 

‘This is all mighty fine,’ said Monks (to retain his 
assumed designation) after a long silence, during 
which he had jerked himself in sullen defiance to and 
fro, and Mr. Brownlow had sat, shading his face with 
his hand. “But what do you want with me? 

“You have a brother,’ said Mr. Brownlow, rousing 
himself’: ‘a brother, the whisper of whose name in your 
ear when I came behind you in the street, was, in it- 
self, almost enough to make you accompany me hither, 
in wonder and alarm.’ 

‘I have no brother,’ replied Monks. ‘You know I 
was an only child. Why do you talk to me of broth- 
ers? You know that, as well as I.’ 

‘Attend to what I do know, and you may not,’ said 
Mr. Brownlow. ‘TI shall interest you by and by. I 
know that of the wretched marriage, into which family 
pride, and the most sordid and narrowest of all am- 
bition, forced your unhappy father when a mere boy, 
you were the sole and most unnatural issue.’ 
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‘I don’t care for hard names,’ interrupted Monks 
with a jeering laugh. ‘You know the fact, and that’s 
enough for me.’ 

‘But I also know,’ pursued the old gentleman, ‘the 
misery, the slow torture, the protracted anguish of 
that ill-assorted union. I know how listlessly and 
wearily each of that wretched pair dragged on their 
heavy chain through a world that was poisoned to 
them both. I know how cold formalities were suc- 
ceeded by open taunts; how indifference gave place to 
dislike, dislike to hate, and hate to loathing, until at 
last they wrenched the clanking bond asunder, and re- 
tiring a wide space apart, carried each a galling frag- 
ment, of which nothing but death could break the 
rivets, to hide it in new society beneath the gayest 
looks they could assume. Your mother succeeded; 
she forgot it soon. But it rusted and cankered at 
your father’s heart for years.’ 

“Well, they were separated,’ said Monks, ‘and what 
of that” 

‘When they had been separated for some time,’ re- 
turned Mr. Brownlow, ‘and your mother, wholly given 
up to continental frivolities, had utterly forgotten the 
young husband ten good years her junior, who, with 
prospects blighted, lingered on at home, he fell among 
new friends. This circumstance, at least, you know 
already.’ 

‘Not I,’ said Monks, turning away his eyes and 
beating his foot upon the ground, as a man who is de- 
termined to deny everything. ‘Not I.’ 

“Your manner, no less than your actions, assures me 
that you have never forgutten it, or ceased to think of 
it with bitterness,’ returned Mr. Brownlow. ‘I speak 
of fifteen years ago, when you were not more than 
eleven years old, and your father but one-and-thirty— 
for he was, I repeat, a boy, when his father ordered 
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him to marry. Must I go back to events which cast 
a shade upon the memory of your parent, or will you 
spare it, and disclose to me the truth? 

‘I have nothing to disclose,’ rejoined Monks. “You 
must talk on if you will.’ 

‘These new friends, then,’ said Mr. Brownlow, ‘were 
a naval officer retired from active service, whose wife 
had died some half-a-year before, and left him with 
two children—there had been more, but, of all their 
family, happily but two survived. ‘They were both 
daughters; one a beautiful creature of nineteen, and 
the other a mere child of two or three years old.’ 

‘What’s this to me? asked Monks. 

“They resided,’ said Mr. ‘Brownlow, without seeming 
to hear the interruption, ‘in a part of the country to 
which your father in his wandering had repaired, and 
where he had taken up his abode. Acquaintance, in- 
timacy, friendship, fast followed on each other. Your 
father was gifted as few men are. He had his sis- 
ter’s soul and person. As the old officer knew him 
more and more, he grew to love him. I would that it 
had ended there. His daughter did the same.’ 

The old gentleman paused; Monks was biting his 
lips, with his eyes fixed upon the floor; seeing this, he 
immediately resumed: 

“The end of a year found him contracted, solemnly 
contracted, to that daughter; the object of the first, 
true, ardent, only passion of a guileless girl.’ 

‘Your tale is of the longest,’ observed Monks, mov- 
ing restlessly in his chair. 

- “It is a true tale of grief and trial, and sorrow, 
young man,’ returned Mr. Brownlow, ‘and such tales 
usually are; if it were one of unmixed joy and happi- 
ness, it would be very brief. At length one of those 
rich relations to strengthen whose interest and impor- 
tance your father had been sacrificed, as others are 
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often—it is no uncommon case—died, and to repair 
the misery he had been instrumental in occasioning, 
left him his panacea for all griefs—Money. It was 
necessary that he should immediately repair to Rome, 
whither this man had sped for health, and where he 
had died, leaving his affairs in great confusion. He 
went; was seized with mortal illness there; was fol- 
lowed, the moment the intelligence reached Paris, by 
your mother who carried you with her; he died the day 
after her arrival, leaving no will—no will—so that 
the whole property fell to her and you.’ 

At this part of the recital Monks held his breath, 
and listened with a face of intense eagerness, though 
his eyes were not directed towards the speaker. As 
Mr. Brownlow paused, he changed his position with 
the air of one who has experienced a sudden relief, and 
wiped his hot face and hands. 

‘Before he went abroad, and as he passed through 
London on his way,’ said Mr. Brownlow, slowly, and 
fixing his eyes upon the other’s face, ‘he came to me.’ 

‘I never heard of that,’ interrupted Monks in a 
tone intended to appear incredulous, but savouring 
more of disagreeable surprise. 

‘He came to me, and left with me, among some 
other things, a picture—a portrait painted by himself 
—a likeness of this poor girl—which he did not wish to 
leave behind, and could not carry forward on his hasty 
journey. He was worn by anxiety and remorse al- 
most to a shadow; talked in a wild, distracted way, of 
ruin and dishonour worked by himself; confided to me 
his intention to convert his whole property, at any loss, 
into money, and, having settled on his wife and you a 
portion of his recent acquisition, to fly the country—I 
guessed too well he would not fly alone—and never see 
it more. Even from me, his old and early friend, 
whose strong attachment had taken root in the earth 
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that covered one most dear to both—even from me he 
withheld any more particular confession, promising to 
write and tell me all, and after that to see me once 
again, for the last time on earth. Alas! That was 
the last time. I had no letter, and I never saw him 
more. 

‘I went,’ said Mr. Brownlow, after a short pause, ‘I 
went, when all was over, to the scene of his—I will 
use the term the world would freely use, for worldly 
harshness or favour are now alike to him—of his 
guilty love, resolved that if my fears were realised 
that erring child should find one heart and home to 
shelter and compassionate her. The family had left 
that part a week before; they had called in such trifling 
debts as were outstanding, discharged them, and left 
the place by night. Why, or whither, none can tell.’ 

Monks drew his breath yet more freely, and looked 
round with a smile of triumph. 

‘When your brother,’ said Mr. Brownlow, drawing 
nearer to the other’s chair, ‘When your brother: a 
feeble, ragged, neglected child: was cast in my way 
by a stronger hand than chance, and rescued by me 
from a life of vice and infamy—’ 

“What? cried Monks. 

“By me,’ said Mr. Brownlow. ‘I told you I should 
interest you before long. I say by me—TI see that 
your cunning associate suppressed my name, although 
for aught he knew, it would be quite strange to your 
ears. When he was rescued by me, then, and lay re- 
covering from sickness in my house, his strong resem- 
blance to this picture I have spoken of, struck me with 
astonishment. Even when I first saw him in all his dirt 
and misery, there was a lingering expression in his 
face that came upon me like a glimpse of some old 
friend flashing on one in a vivid dream. I need not 
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to you he was snared away before I knew his his- 
ry— 

‘Why not? asked Monks hastily. 

Sinha you know it well.’ 

‘ & 

‘Denial to me is vain,’ replied Mr. Brownlow. ‘I 
shall show you that I know more than that.’ 

“You—you—can’t prove anything against me,’ 
stammered Monks. ‘I defy you to do it! 

“We shall see,’ returned the old gentleman with a 
searching glance. ‘I lost the boy, and no efforts of 
mine could recover him. Your mother being dead, I 
knew that you alone could solve the mystery if any- 
body could, and as when I had last heard of you you 
were on your own estate in the West Indies—whither, 
as you well know, you retired upon your mother’s 
death to escape the consequences of vicious courses 
here—I made the voyage. You had left it, months 
before, and were supposed to be in London, but no 
one could tell where. I returned. Your agents had 
no clue to your residence. You came and went, they 
said, as strangely as you had ever done: sometimes for 
days together and sometimes not for months: keep- 
ing to all appearance the same low haunts and ming- 
ling with the same infamous herd who had been your 
associates when a fierce ungovernable boy. I wearied 
them with new applications. I paced the streets by 
night and day, but until two hours ago, all my efforts 
were fruitless, and I never saw you for an instant.’ 

‘And now you do see me,’ said Monks, rising boldly, 
‘what then? Fraud and robbery are high-sounding 
words—justified, you think, by a fancied resemblance 
in some young imp to an idle daub of a dead man’s 
Brother! You don’t even know that a child was born 
of this maudlin pair; you don’t even know that.’ 
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‘I did not; replied Mr. Brownlow, rising too; ‘but 
within the last fortnight I have learnt it all. You 
have a brother; you know it, and him. There was a 
will, which your mother destroyed, leaving the secret 
and the gain to you at her own death. It contained a 
reference to some child likely to be the result of this 
sad connection, which child was born, and accidentally 
encountered by you, when your suspicions were first 
awakened by his resemblance to your father. You re- 
paired to the place of his birth. There existed proofs 
—proofs long suppressed—of his birth and parentage. 
Those proofs were destroyed by you, and now, in your 
own words to your accomplice the Jew, “the only 
proofs of the boy’s identity le at the bottom of the 
river, and the old hag that received them from the 
mother is rotting in her coffin.’ Unworthy son, 
coward, liar,—you, who hold your councils with thieves 
and murderers in dark rooms at night,—you, whose 
plots and wiles have brought a violent death upon the 
head of one worth millions such as you,—you, who 
from your cradle were gall and bitterness to your own 
father’s heart, and in whom all evil passions, vice, and 
profligacy, festered, till they found a vent in a hideous 
disease which has made your face an index even to 
your mind—you, Edward Leeford, do you still brave 
me!’ 

‘No, no, no!’ returned the coward, overwhelmed by 
these accumulated charges. 

‘Every word!’ cried the old gentleman, ‘every word 
that has passed between you and this detested villain, is 
known tome. Shadows on the wall have caught your 
whispers, and brought them to my ear; the sight of the 
persecuted child has turned vice itself, and given it 
the courage and almost the attributes of virtue. Mur- 
der has been done, to which you were morally if not 
really a party.’ 
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‘No, no,’ interposed Monks. ‘I—I knew nothing 
of that; I was going to inquire the truth of the story 
when you overtook me. I didn’t know the cause. I 
thought it was a common quarrel.’ 

‘It was the partial disclosure of your secrets,’ re- 
plied Mr. Brownlow. ‘Will you disclose the whole” 

“Yes, I will.’ 

‘Set your hand to a statement of truth and facts, and 
repeat it before witnesses? | 

“That I promise too.’ 

‘Remain quietly here, until such a document is 
drawn up, and proceed with me to such a place as I 
may deem most advisable, for the purpose of attest- 
ing it? 

‘If you insist upon that, I Il do that also,’ replied 
Monks. 

“You must do more than that,’ said Mr. Brownlow. 
“Make restitution to an innocent and unoffending 
child, for such he is, although the offspring of a guilty 
and most miserable love. You have not forgotten the 
provisions of the will. Carry them into execution so 
far as your brother is concerned, and then go where 

ou please. In this world you need meet no more.’ 

While Monks was pacing up and down, meditating 
with dark and evil looks on this proposal and the pos- 
sibilities of evading it: torn by his fears on the one 
hand and his hatred on the other: the door was hur- 
riedly unlocked, and a gentleman (Mr. Losberne) en- 
tered the room in violent agitation. 

‘The man will be taken,’ he cried. ‘He will be taken 
to-night!’ 

‘The murderer? asked Mr. Brownlow. 

‘Yes, yes,’ replied the other. ‘His dog has been 
seen lurking about some old haunt, and there seems |it- 
tle doubt that his master either is, or will be, there, un- 
der cover of the darkness. Spies are hovering about in 
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every direction, I have spoken to the men who are 
charged with his capture, and they tell me he cannot 
escape. A reward of a hundred pounds is proclaimed 
by Government to-night.’ 

‘I will give fifty more,’ said Mr. Brownlow, ‘and 
proclaim it with my own lips upon the spot, if I can 
reach it. Where is Mr. Maylie? 

‘Harry? As soon as he had seen your friend here, 
safe in a coach with you, he hurried off to where he 
heard this,’ replied the doctor, ‘and mounting his horse 
sallied forth to join the first party at some place in the 
outskirts agreed upon between them.’ 

‘Fagin,’ said Mr. Brownlow; ‘what of him? 

‘When I last heard, he had not been taken, but he 
will be, or is, by this time. They ’re sure of him.’ 

‘Have you made up your mind” asked Mr. Brown- 
low, in a low voice, of Monks. 

‘Yes,’ he replied. “You—you—will be secret with 
me?’ 

‘IT will. Remain here till I return. It is your only 
hope of safety.’ 

They left the room, and the door was again locked. 

“What have you done? asked the doctor in a whis- 


er. ete 

‘All that I could hope to do, and even more. Coup- 
ling the poor girl’s intelligence with my previous 
knowledge, and the result of our good friend’s in- 
quiries on the spot, I left him no loophole of escape, 
and laid bare the whole villainy which by these lights 
became plain as day. Write and appoint the even- 
ing after to-morrow, at seven, for the meeting. We 
shall be down there, a few hours before, but shall re- 
quire rest: especially the young lady, who may have 
greater need of firmness than either you or I can quite 
foresee Just now. But my blood boils to avenge this 
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poor murdered creature. Which way have they 
taken? 

‘Drive straight to the office and you will be in time,’ 
replied Mr. Losberne. ‘I will remain here.’ 

The two gentlemen hastily separated; each in a 
fever of excitement wholly uncontrollable. 


CHAPTER L 
THE PURSUIT AND ESCAPE 


Near to that part of the Thames on which the church 
at Rotherhithe abuts, where the buildings on the banks 
are dirtiest and the vessels on the river blackest with 
the dust of colliers and the smoke of close-built low- 
roofed houses, there exists the filthiest, the strangest, 
the most extraordinary of the many localities that are 
hidden in London, wholly unknown, even by name, to 
the great mass of its inhabitants. 

To reach this place, the visitor has to penetrate 
through a maze of close, narrow, and muddy streets, 
thronged by the roughest and poorest of waterside 
people, and devoted to the traffic they may be sup- 
posed to occasion. The cheapest and least delicate 
provisions are heaped in the shops; the coarsest and 
commonest articles of wearing apparel dangle at the 
salesman’s door, and stream from the house-parapet 
and windows. Jostling with unemployed labourers 
of the lowest class, ballast-heavers, coal-whippers, 
brazen women, ragged children, and the raff and ref- 
use of the river, he makes his way with difficulty 
along, assailed by offensive sights and smells from 
the narrow alleys which branch off on the right and 
left, and deafened by the clash of ponderous waggons 
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that bear great piles of merchandise from the stacks 
of warehouses that rise from every corner. Arriving, 
at length, in streets remoter and less-frequented than 
those through which he has passed, he walks beneath 
tottering house-fronts projecting over the pavement, 
dismantled. walls that seem to totter as he passes, 
chimneys half crushed half hesitating to fall, win- 
dows guarded by rusty iron bars that time and dirt 
have almost eaten away, every imaginable sign of 
desolation and neglect. 

In such a neighbourhood, beyond Dockhead in the 
Borough of Southwark, stands Jacob’s Island, sur- 
rounded by a muddy ditch, six or eight feet deep and 
fifteen or twenty wide when the tide is in, once called 
Mill Pond, but known in the days of this story as 
Folly Ditch. It is a creek or inlet from the Thames, 
and can always be filled at high water by opening 
the sluices at the Lead Mills from which it took its 
old name. At such times, a stranger, looking from 
one of the wooden bridges thrown across it at Mill 
Lane, will see the inhabitants of the houses on either 
side lowering from their back doors and windows, 
buckets, pails, domestic utensils of all kinds, in which 
to haul the water up; and when his eye is turned from 
these operations to the houses themselves, his utmost 
astonishment will be excited by the scene before him. 
Crazy wooden galleries common to the backs of half 
a dozen houses, with holes from which to look upon 
the slime beneath; windows, broken and patched, with 
poles thrust out, on which to dry the linen that is 
never there; rooms so small, so filthy, so confined, that 
the air would seem too tainted even for the dirt and 
squalor which they shelter; wooden chambers thrust- 
ing themselves out above the mud, and threatening to 
fall into it—as some have done; dirt-besmeared walls 
and decaying foundations; every repulsive lineament 
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of poverty, every loathsome indication of filth, rot, 
and garbage; all these ornament the banks of Folly 
Ditch. 

In Jacob’s Island, the warehouses are roofless and 
empty; the walls are crumbling down; the windows 
are windows no more; the doors are falling into the 
streets; the chimneys are blackened, but they yield no 
smoke. Thirty or forty years ago, before losses and 
chancery suits came upon it, it was a thriving place; 
but now it is a desolate island indeed. The houses 
have no owners; they are broken open, and entered 
upon by those who have the courage; and there they 
live, and there they die. They must have powerful 
motives for a secret residence, or be reduced to a des- 
titute condition indeed, who seek a refuge in Jacob’s 
Island. 

In an upper room of one of these houses—a de- 
tached house of fair size, ruinous in other respects, but 
strongly defended at door and window: of which 
house the back commanded the ditch in manner al- 
ready described—there were assembled three men, 
who, regarding each other every now and then with 
looks expressive of perplexity and expectation, sat 
for some time in profound and gloomy silence. One 
of these was Toby Crackit, another Mr. Chitling, and 
the third a robber of fifty years, whose nose had been 
almost beaten in, in some old scuffle, and whose face 
bore a frightful scar which might probably be traced 
to the same occasion. This man was a returned 
transport, and his name was Kags. 

‘I wish,’ said Toby turning tc Mr. Chitling, ‘that 
you had picked out some other crib when the two old 
ones got too warm, and had not come here, my fine 
feller.’ 

‘Why didn’t you, blunder-head! said Kags. 

‘Well, I thought you ’d have been a little more glad 
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to see me than this,’ replied Mr. Chitling, with a mel- 
ancholy air. 

‘Why, look’e, young gentleman,’ said Toby, ‘when 
a man keeps himself so very ex-clusive as I have done, 
and by that means has a snug house over his head 
with nobody a prying and smelling about it, it’s 
rather a startling thing to have the honour of a wisit 
from a young gentleman (however respectable and 
pleasant a person he may be to play cards with at con- 
weniency) circumstanced as you are.’ 

‘Especially, when the exclusive young man has got 
a friend stopping with him, that’s arrived sooner than 
was expected from foreign parts, and is too modest 
to want to be presented to the Judges on his return,’ 
added Mr. Kags. 

There was a short silence, after which ‘Toby 
Crackit, seeming to abandon as hopeless any further 
effort to maintain his usual devil-may-care swagger, 
turned to Chitling and said, 

‘When was Fagin took then?’ 

‘Just at dinner-time—two o’clock this afternoon. 
Charley and I made our lucky up the wash-us chim- 
ney, and Bolter got into the empty water-butt, head 
downwards; but his legs were so precious long that 
they stuck out at the top, and so they took him too.’ 

‘And Bet? 

‘Poor Bet! She went to see the Body, to speak to 
who it was,’ replied Chitling, his countenance falling 
more and more, ‘and went off mad, screaming and 
raving, and beating her head against the boards; so 
they put a strait-weskut on her and took her to the 
hospital—and there she is.’ 

“Wot ’s come of young Bates? demanded Kags. 

‘He hung about, not to come over here afore dark, 
but he ‘Il be here soon,’ replied Chitling. ‘There ’s 
nowhere else to go to now, for the people at the 
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Cripples are all in custody, and the bar of the ken— 
I went up there and see it with my own eyes—is filled 
with traps.’ 

‘This is a smash,’ observed 'Toby, biting his lips. 
“There ’s more than one will go with this.’ 

“The sessions are on,’ said Kags: ‘if they get the 
inquest over, and Bolter turns King’s evidence: as of 
course he will, from what he’s said already: they can 
prove Fagin an accessory before the fact, and get the 
trial on on Friday, and he ’ll swing in six days from 
this, by G—! 

“You should have heard the people groan,’ said 
Chitling; ‘the officers fought like devils, or they ’d 
have torn him away. He was down once, but they 
made a ring round him, and fought their way along. 
You should have seen how he looked about him, all 
muddy and bleeding, and clung to them as if they 
were his dearest friends. I can see ’em now, not able 
to stand upright with the pressing of the mob, and 
dragging him along amongst ’em; I can see the peo- 
ple jumping up, one behind another, and snarling 
with their teeth and making at him; I can see the 
blood upon his hair and beard, and hear the cries 
with which the women worked themselves into the 
centre of the crowd at the street corner, and swore 
they ’d tear his heart out!’ 

The horror-stricken witness of this scene pressed 
his hands upon his ears, and with his eyes closed got 
up and paced violently to and fro, like one distracted. 

While he was thus engaged, and the two men sat 
by in silence with their eyes fixed upon the floor, a 
pattering noise was heard upon the stairs, and Sikes’s 
dog bounded into the room. They ran to the win- 
dow, downstairs, and into the street. The dog had 
jumped in at an open window; he made no attempt to 
follow them, nor was his master to be seen. 
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‘What ’s the meaning of this? said Toby when they 
had returned. ‘He can’t be coming here. I—I— 
hope not.’ 

‘If he was coming here, he’d have come with the 
dog,’ said Kags, stooping down to examine the 
animal, who lay panting on the floor. ‘Here! Give 
us some water for him; he has run himself faint.’ 

‘He’s drunk it all up, every drop,’ said Chitling 
after watching the dog some time in silence. ‘Cov- 
ered with mud—lame—half-blind—he must have 
come a long way.’ 

“Where can he have come from!’ exclaimed Toby. 
‘He’s been to the other kens of course, and finding 
them filled with strangers come on here, where he’s 
been many a time and often. But where can he have 
come from first, and how comes he here alone without 
the other!’ 

‘He’—(none of them called the murderer by his 
old name) —‘He can’t have made away with himself. 
What do you think” said Chitling. 

Toby shook his head. 

‘If he had,’ said Kags, ‘the dog ’ud want to lead us 
away to where he did it. No. I think he’s got out 
of the country, and left the dog behind. He must 
have given him the slip somehow, or he wouldn’t be so 
easy.’ 

This solution, appearing the most probable one, 
was adopted as the right; the dog, creeping under a 
chair, coiled himself up to sleep, without more notice 
from anybody. 

_It being now dark, the shutter was closed, and a 
candle lighted and placed upon the table. The ter- 
rible events of the last two days had made a deep im- 
pression on all three, increased by the danger and un- 
certainty of their own position. They drew their 
chairs closer together, starting at every sound. They 
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spoke little, and that in whispers, and were as silent 
and awe-stricken as if the remains of the murdered 
woman lay in the next room. 

They had sat thus, some time, when suddenly was 
heard a hurried knocking at the door below. 

‘Young Bates,’ said Kags, looking angrily round, 
to check the fear he felt himself. 

The knocking came again. No, it wasn’t he. He 
never knocked like that. . 

Crackit went to the window, and shaking all over, 
drew in his head. There was no need to tell them 
who it was; his pale face was enough. The dog too 
sy on the alert in an instant, and ran whining to the 

oor. 

“We must let him in,’ he said, taking up the candle. 

‘Isn’t there any help for it?’ asked the other man in 
a hoarse voice. | 

‘None. He must come in.’ 

‘Don’t leave us in the dark,’ said Kags, taking down 
a candle from the chimney-piece, and lighting it, with 
such a trembling hand that the knocking was twice re- 
peated before he had finished. 

Crackit went down to the door, and returned fol- 
lowed by a man with the lower part of his face buried 
in a handkerchief, and another tied over his head un- 
der his hat. He drew them slowly off. Blanched 
face, sunken eyes, hollow cheeks, beard of three days’ 
growth, wasted flesh, short thick breath; it was the 
very ghost of Sikes. 

He laid his hand upon a chair which stood in the 
middle of the room, but shuddering as he was about to 
drop into it, and seeming to glance over his shoulder, 
dragged it back close to the wall—as close as it would 
go—and ground it against it—and sat down. 

Not a word had-been exchanged. He looked from 
one to another in silence. If an eye were furtively 
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raised and met his, it was instantly averted. When 
his hollow voice broke silence, they all three started. 
They seemed never to have heard its tones before. 

‘How came that dog here? he asked. 

‘Alone. Three hours ago.’ 

“T’o-night’s paper says that Fagin’s took. Is it 
true, or a lie?’ 

‘True.’ 

They were silent again. 

‘Damn you all!’ said Sikes, passing his hand across 
his forehead. ‘Have you nothing to say to me?” 

There was an uneasy movement among them, but 
nobody spoke. 

“You that keep this house,’ said Sikes, turning his 
face to Crackit, ‘do you mean to sell me, or to let me 
lie here till this hunt is over?’ 

“You may 'stop here, if you think it safe,’ returned 
the person addressed, after some hesitation. 

Sikes carried his eyes slowly up the wall behind 
him: rather trying to turn his head than actually do- 
ing it: and said, ‘Is—it—the body—is it buried?’ 

They shook their heads. 

“Why isn’t it! he retorted with the same glance be- 
hind a “Wot do they keep such ugly things above 
the ground for?—Who’s that knocking? 

Crackit intimated, by a motion of his hand as he 
left the room, that there was nothing to fear; and 
directly came back with Charley Bates behind him. 
Sikes sat opposite the door, so that the moment the 
boy entered the room he encountered his figure. 

“Toby,” said the boy falling back, as Sikes turned 
his eyes towards him, ‘why didn’t you tell me this, 
downstairs? 

There had been something so tremendous in the 
shrinking off of the three, that the wretched man was 
willing to propitiate even this lad. Accordingly he 
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nodded, and made as though he would shake hands 
with him. 

‘Let me go into some other room,’ said the boy, 
retreating still farther. 

‘Charley? said Sikes, stepping forward. “Don’t 
you—don’t you know me?’ 

‘Don’t come nearer me,’ answered the boy, still re- 
treating, and looking, with horror in his eyes, upon the 
murderer’s face. ‘You monster!’ 

The man stopped half-way, and they looked at 
each other; but Sikes’s eyes sunk gradually to the 

round. 

‘Witness you three,’ cried the boy shaking his 
clenched fist, and becoming more and more excited as 
he spoke. ‘Witness you three—I’m not afraid of 
him—if thev come here after him, I ’ll give him up; I 
will. I tell you out at once. He may kill me for it 
if he likes, or if he dares, but if I am here [ll give 
him up. Id give him up if he was to be boiled alive. 
Murder! Help! If there’s the pluck of a man 
among you three, youll help me. Murder! Help! 
Down with him!’ 

Pouring out these cries, and accompanying them 
with violent gesticulation, the boy actually threw 
himself, single-handed, upon the strong man, and in 
the intensity of his energy and the suddenness of 
his surprise, brought him heavily to the ground. 

The three spectators seemed quite stupefied. They 
offered no interference, and the boy and man rolled 
on the ground together; the former, heedless of the 
blows that showered upon him, wrenching his hands 
tighter and tighter in the garments about the mur- 
derer’s breast, and never ceasing to call for help with 
all his might. 

The contest, however, was too unequal to last 
long. Sikes had him down, and his knee was on his 
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throat, when Crackit pulled him back with a look 
of alarm, and pointed to the window. ‘There were 
lights gleaming below, voices in loud and earnest 
conversation, the tramp of hurried footsteps—end- 
less they seemed in number—crossing the nearest 
wooden bridge. One man on horseback seemed to 
be among the crowd; for there was the noise of hoofs 
rattling on the uneven pavement. The gleam of 
lights increased; the footsteps came more thickly 
and noisily on. Then, came a loud knocking at the 
door, and then a hoarse murmur from such a multi- 
tude of angry voices as would have made the boldest 
quail. 

‘Help! shrieked the boy in a voice that rent the 
air. ‘He’s here! Break down the door!’ 

‘In the King’s name,’ cried the voices without; 
and the hoarse cry arose again, but louder. 

‘Break down the door! screamed the boy. ‘I tell 
you they ‘ll never open it. Run straight to the room 
where the light is. Break down the door! 

Strokes, thick and heavy, rattled upon the door 
and lower window-shutters as he ceased to speak, and 
a loud huzzah burst from the crowd; giving the 
listener, for the first time, some adequate idea of its 
immense extent. 

‘Open the door of some place where I can lock 
this screeching Hell-babe,’ cried Sikes fiercely; run- 
ning to and fro, and dragging the boy, now, as 
easily as if he were an empty sack. “That door. 
Quick! He flung him in, bolted it, and turned the 
key. ‘Is the downstairs door fast? 

‘Double-locked and chained,’ replied Crackit, who, 
with the other two men, still remained quite helpless 
and bewildered. 

“The panels—are they strong?’ 
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‘Lined with sheet-iron.’ 

“And the windows too? 

“Yes, and the windows.’ 

‘Damn you! cried the desperate ruffian, throwing 
up the sash and menacing the crowd. ‘Do your 
worst! Ill cheat you yet!’ 

Of all the terrific yells that ever fell on mortal 
ears, none could exceed the cry of the infuriated 
throng. Some shouted to those who were nearest to 
set the house on fire; others roared to the officers to 
shoot him dead. Among them all, none showed such 
fury as the man on horseback, who, throwing him- 
self out of the saddle, and bursting through the 
crowd as if he were parting water, cried, beneath the 
window, in a voice that rose above all others, “I'wenty 
guineas to the man who brings a ladder! 

The nearest voices took up the cry, and hundreds 
echoed it. Some called for ladders, some for sledge- 
hammers; some ran with torches to and fro as if to 
seek them, and still came back and roared again; some 
spent their breath in impotent curses and execrations; 
some pressed forward with the ecstasy of madmen, 
and thus impeded the progress of those below; some 
among the boldest attempted to climb up by the 
water-spout and crevices in the wall; and all waved 
to and fro, in the darkness beneath, like a field of 
corn moved by an angry wind: and joined from time 
to time in one loud furious roar. 

‘The tide,’ cried the murderer, as he staggered 
back into the room, and shut the faces out, ‘the tide 
was in as I came up. Give me a rope, a long rope. 
They ’re all in front. I may drop into the Folly 
Ditch, and clear off that way. Give me a rope, or I 
shall do three more murders and kill myself.’ 

The panic-stricken men pointed to where such 
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articles were kept; the murderer, hastily selecting the 
longest and strongest cord, hurried up to the house- 
top. 

‘All the windows in the rear of the house had been 
long ago bricked up, except one small trap in the 
room where the boy was locked, and that was too smal} 
even for the passage of his body. But, from this 
aperture, he had never ceased to call on those without, 
to guard the back; and thus, when the murderer 
emerged at last on the house-top by the door in the 
roof, a loud shout proclaimed the fact to those in 
front, who immediately began to pour round, press- 
ing upon each other in an unbroken stream. 

He planted a board, which he had carried up with 
him for the purpose, so firmly against the door that 
it must be matter of great difficulty to open it from 
the inside; and creeping over the tiles, looked over 
the low parapet. 

The water was out, and the ditch a bed of mud. 

The crowd had been hushed during these few 
moments, watching his motions and doubtful of his 
purpose, but the instant they perceived it and knew 
it was defeated, they raised a cry of triumphant ex- 
ecration to which all their previous shouting had been 
whispers. Again and again it rose. Those who 
were at too great a distance to know its meaning, 
took up the sound; it echoed and re-echoed; it 
seemed as though the whole city had poured. its 
population out to curse him. 

On pressed the people from the front—on, on, on, 
in a strong struggling current of angry faces, with 
here and there a glaring torch to lighten them up, 
and show them out in all their wrath and passion. 
The houses on the opposite side of the ditch had been 
entered by the mob; sashes were thrown up, or torn 
bodily out; there were tiers and tiers of faces in every 
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window; cluster upon cluster of people clinging to 
every house-top. ach little bridge (and there were 
three in sight) bent beneath the weight of the crowd 
upon it. Still the current poured on to find some 
nook or hole from which to vent their shouts, and 
only for an instant see the wretch. 

“They have him now,’ cried a man on the nearest 
bridge. ‘Hurrah! 

The crowd grew light with uncovered heads; and 
again the shout uprose. 

‘I will give fifty pounds,’ cried an old gentleman 
from the same quarter, ‘to the man who takes him 
alive. I will remain here, till he comes to ask me for 
it.’ 

There was another roar. At this moment the word 
was passed among the crowd that the door was forced 
at last, and that he who had first called for the ladder 
had mounted into the room. ‘The stream abruptly 
turned, as this intelligence ran from mouth to mouth; 
and the people at the windows, seeing those upon the 
bridges pouring back, quitted their stations, and 
running into the street, joined the concourse that now 
thronged pell-mell to the spot they had left: each man 
crushing and striving with his neighbour, and all 
panting with impatience to get near the door, and 
look upon the criminal as the officers brought him 
out. The cries and shrieks of those who were pressed 
almost to suffocation, or trampled down and trodden 
under foot in the confusion, were dreadful; the 
narrow ways were completely blocked up; and at this 
time, between the rush of some to regain the space 
in front of the house, and the unavailing struggles 
of others to extricate themselves from the mass, the 
immediate attention was distracted from the mur- 
derer, although the universal eagerness for his capture 
was, if possible, increased. 
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The man had shrunk down, thoroughly quelled by 
the ferocity of the crowd, and the impossibility of es- 
cape; but seeing this sudden change with no less 
rapidity than it had occurred, he sprang upon his feet, 
determined to make one last effort for his life by drop- 
ping into the ditch, and, at the risk of being stifled, 
endeavouring to creep away in the darkness and con- 
fusion. 

Roused into new strength and energy, and stimu- 
lated by the noise within the house which announced 
that an entrance had really been effected, he set his 
foot against the stack of chimneys, fastened one end 
of the rope tightly and firmly round it, and with 
the other made a strong running noose by the aid of 
his hands and teeth almost in a second. He could 
let himself down by the cord to within a less distance 
of the ground than his own height, and had his knife 
ready in his hand to cut it then and drop. 

At the very instant when he brought the loop over 
his head previous to slipping it beneath his arm-pits, 
and when the old gentleman before-mentioned (who 
had clung so tight to the railing of the bridge as to 
resist the force of the crowd, and retain his position) 
earnestly warned those about him that the man was 
about to lower himself down—at that very instant the 
murderer, looking behind him on the roof, threw his 
arms above his head, and uttered a yell of terror. 

“The eyes again!’ he cried in an unearthly screech. 

Staggering as if struck by lightning, he lost his 
balance and tumbled over the parapet. The noose 
was on his neck. It ran up with his weight, tight as 
a bow-string, and swift as the arrow it speeds. He 
fell for five-and-thirty feet. There was a sudden 
jerk, a terrific convulsion of the limbs; and there he 
hung, with the open knife clenched im his stiffening 
hand. ‘i 
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_ The old chimney quivered with the shock, but stood 
it bravely. The murderer swung lifeless against 
the wall; and the boy, thrusting aside the dangling 
body which obscured his view, called to the people 
to come and take him out, for God’s sake. 

A dog, which had lain concealed till now, ran 
backwards and forwards on the parapet with a dismal 
howl, and collecting himself for a spring, jumped for 
the dead man’s shoulders. Missing his aim, he fell into 
the ditch, turning completely over as he went; and 
slong his head against a stone, dashed out his 

rains. 


CHAPTER LI 


AFFORDING AN EXPLANATION OF MORE MYSTERIES 
THAN ONE, AND COMPREHENDING A PROPOSAL OF 
MARRIAGE WITH NO WORD OF SETTLEMENT OR PIN- 
MONEY 


THE events narrated in the last chapter were yet but 
two days old, when Oliver found himself, at three 
o’clock in the afternoon, in a travelling-carriage 
rolling fast towards his native town. Mrs. Maylie, 
and Rose, and Mrs. Bedwin, and the good doctor 
were with him: and Mr. Brownlow followed in a post- 
chaise, accompanied by one other person whose name 
had not been mentioned. 

They had not talked much upon the way; for 
Oliver was in a flutter of agitation and uncertainty 
which deprived him of the power of collecting his 
thoughts, and almost of speech, and appeared to have 
scarcely less effect on his companions, who shared 
it, in at least an equal degree. He and the two ladies 
had been very carefully made acquainted by Mr. 
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Brownlow with the nature of the admissions which 
had been forced from Monks; and although they 
knew that the object of their present Journey was to 
complete the work which had been so well begun, still 
the whole matter was enveloped in enough of doubt 
and mystery to leave them in endurance of the most 
intense suspense. 

The same kind friend had, with Mr. Losberne’s 
assistance, cautiously stopped all channels of com- 
munication through which they could receive intelli- 
gence of the dreadful occurrences that had so recently 
taken place. ‘It was quite true,’ he said, ‘that they 
must know them before long, but it might be at a 
better time than the present, and it could not be at 
a worse.’ So, they travelled on in silence: each 
busied with reflections on the object which had 
brought them together: and no one disposed to give 
utterance to the thoughts which crowded upon all. 

But if Oliver, under these influences, had remained 
silent while they journeyed towards his birth-place 
by a road he had never seen, how the whole current 
of his recollections ran back to old times, and what 
a crowd of emotions were wakened up in his breast, 
when they turned into that which he had traversed 
on foot: a poor houseless, wandering boy, without 
a friend to help him, or a roof to shelter his head. 

‘See there, there! cried Oliver, eagerly clasping 
the hand of Rose, and pointing out at the carriage 
window; ‘that’s the stile I came over; there are the 
hedges I crept behind, for fear any one should over- 
take me and force me back! Yonder is the path 
across the fields, leading to the old house where I was 
a little child! Oh Dick, Dick, my dear old friend, 
if I could only see you now!’ 

“You will see him soon,’ replied Rose, gently taking 
his folded hands between her own. ‘You shall tell 
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him how happy you are, and how rich you have grown, 
and that in all your happiness you have none so great 
as the coming back to make him happy too.’ 

“Yes, yes,’ said Oliver, ‘and we ’1l—we ’Il take him 
away from here, and have him clothed and taught, 
and send him to some quiet country place where he 
may grow strong and well,—shall we? 

Rose nodded ‘yes,’ for the boy was smiling through 
such happy tears that she could not speak. 

“You will be kind and good to him, for you are 
to every one,’ said Oliver. ‘It will make you cry, I 
know, to hear what he can tell; but never mind, never 
mind, it will be all over, and you will smile again—I 
know that too—to think how changed he is; you did 
the same with me. He said “God bless you” to me 
when I ran away,’ cried the boy with a burst of 
affectionate emotion; ‘and I will say “God bless you” 
now, and show him how I love him for it! 

As they approached the town, and at length drove 
through its narrow streets, it became matter of no 
small difficulty to restrain the boy within reasonable 
bounds. There was Sowerberry’s the undertaker’s 
just as it used to be, only smaller and less imposing 
in appearance than he remembered it—there were all 
the well-known shops and houses, with almost every 
one of which he had some slight incident connected 
—there was Gamfield’s cart, the very cart he used to 
have, standing at the old public-house door—there was 
the workhouse, the dreary prison of his youthful days, 
with its dismal windows frowning on the street—there 
was the same lean porter standing at the gate, at sight 
of whom Oliver involuntarily shrunk back, and then 
laughed at himself for being so foolish, then cried, 
then laughed again—there were scores of faces at the 
doors and windows that he knew quite well—there was 
nearly everything as if he had left it but yesterday, 
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and all his recent life had been but a happy dream. 

But it was pure, earnest, joyful reality. They 
drove straight to the door of: the chief hotel (which 
Oliver used to stare up at, with awe, and think a 
mighty palace, but which had somehow fallen off in 
grandeur and size); and here was Mr. Grimwig all 
ready to receive them, kissing the young lady, and the 
old one too, when they got out of the coach, as if he 
were the grandfather of the whole party, all smiles and 
kindness, and not offering to eat his head—no, not 
once; not even when he contradicted a very old postboy 
about the nearest road to London, and maintained he 
knew it best, though he had only come that way once, 
and that time fast asleep. ‘There was dinner pre- 
pared, and there were bedrooms ready, and everything 
was arranged as if by magic. 

Notwithstanding all this, when the hurry of the 
first half-hour was over, the same silence and con- 
straint prevailed that had marked their journey down. 
Mr. Brownlow did not join them at dinner, but re- 
mained in a separate room. ‘The two other gentle- 
men hurried in and out with anxious faces, and, dur- 
ing the short intervals when they were present, con- 
versed apart. Once, Mrs. Maylie was called away, 
and after being absent for nearly an hour, returned 
with eyes swollen with weeping. All these things 
made Rose and Oliver, who were not in any new 
secrets, nervous and uncomfortable. They sat 
wondering, in silence; or, if they exchanged a few 
words, spoke in whispers, as if they were afraid to 
hear the sound of their own voices. 

At length, when nine o’clock had come, and they 
began to think they were to hear no more that night, 
Mr. Losberne and Mr. Grimwig entered the room, 
followed by Mr. Brownlow and a man whom Oliver 
almost shrieked with surprise to see; for they told him 
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it was his brother, and it was the same man he had 
met at the market-town, and seen looking in with 
Fagin at the window of his little room. Monks cast 
a look of hate, which, even then, he could not 
dissemble, at the astonished boy, and sat down near 
the door. Mr. Brownlow, who had papers in his 
hand, walked to a table near which Rose and Oliver 
were seated. 

“This is a painful task,’ said he, ‘but these declara- 
tions, which have been signed in London before many 
gentlemen, must be in substance repeated here. I 
would have spared you the degradation, but we must 
hear them from your own lips before we part, and 
you know why.’ 

‘Go on,’ said the person addressed, turning away 
his face. ‘Quick. I have almost done enough, I 
think. Don’t keep me here.’ 

“This child,’ said Mr. Brownlow, drawing Oliver to 
him, and laying his hand upon his head, ‘is your half- 
brother; the illegitimate son of your father, my dear 
friend Edwin Leeford, by poor young Agnes Flem- 
ing, who died in giving him birth.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Monks, scowling at the trembling boy: 
the beating of whose heart he might have heard. 
‘That is their bastard child.’ 

‘The term you use,’ said Mr. Brownlow, sternly, 
‘is a reproach to those who long since passed beyond 
the feeble censure of the world. It reflects disgrace 
on no one living, except you who use it. Let that 
pass. He was born in this town.’ 

‘In the workhouse of this town,’ was the sullen 
reply. ‘You have the story there.’ He pointed im- 
patiently to the papers as he spoke. 

‘T must have it here, too,’ said Mr. Brownlow, 
looking round upon the listeners. 

‘Listen then! You! returned Monks. ‘His 
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father being taken ill at Rome, was joined by his wife, 
my mother, from whom he had been long separated, 
who went from Paris and took me with her—to look 
after his property, for what I know, for she had no 
great affection for him, nor he for her. He knew 
nothing of us, for his senses were gone, and he 
slumbered on till next day, when he died. Among 
the papers in his desk, were two, dated on the night 
his illness first came on, directed to yourself’; he ad- 
dressed himself to Mr. Brownlow; ‘and enclosed in a 
few short lines to you, with an intimation on the cover 
of the package that it was not to be forwarded till 
after he was dead. One of these papers was a letter 
to this girl Agnes; the other a will.’ 

‘What of the letter? asked Mr. Brownlow. 

‘The letter?—A sheet of paper crossed and crossed 
again, with a penitent confession, and prayers to God 
to help her. He had palmed a tale on the girl that 
some secret mystery—to be explained one day—pre- 
vented his marrying her just then; and so she had 
gone on, trusting patiently to him, until she trusted 
too far, and lost what none could ever give her back. 
She was, at that time, within a few months of her 
confinement. He told her all he had meant to do, 
to hide her shame, if he had lived, and prayed her, 
if he died, not to curse his memory, or think the 
consequences of their sin would be visited on her 
or their young child; for all the guilt was his. He 
reminded her of the day he had given her the little 
locket and the ring with her christian name engraved 
upon it, and a blank left for that which he hoped 
one day to have bestowed upon her—prayed her yet 
to keep it, and wear it next her heart, as she had 
done before—and then ran on, wildly, in the same 
words, over and over again, as if he had gone dis- 
tracted. I believe he had.’ 
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; “The will, said Mr. Brownlow, as Oliver’s tears fell 
ast. 

Monks was silent. 

“The will,’ said Mr. Brownlow, speaking for him, 
‘was in the same spirit as the letter. He talked of 
miseries which his wife had brought upon him; of the 
rebellious disposition, vice, malice, and premature bad 
passions of you his only son, who had been trained 
to hate him; and left you, and your mother, each an 
annuity of eight hundred pounds. The bulk of his 
property he divided into two equal portions—one for 
Agnes Fleming, and the other for their child, if it 
should be born alive, and ever come of age. If it were 
a girl, it was to inherit the money unconditionally; 
but if a boy, only on the stipulation that in his 
minority he should never have stained his name with 
any public act of dishonour, meanness, cowardice, or 
wrong. He did this, he said, to mark his confidence 
in the mother, and his conviction—only strengthened 
by approaching death—that the child would share her 
gentle heart, and noble nature. If he were disap- 
pointed in this expectation, then the money was to 
come to you: for then, and not till then, when both 
children were equal, would he recognise your prior 
claim upon his purse, who had none upon his heart, 
but had, from an infant, repulsed him with coldness 
and aversion.’ 

‘My mother,’ said Monks, in a louder tone, ‘did 
what a woman should have done. She burnt this will. 
The letter never reached its destination; but that, 
and other proofs, she kept, in case they ever tried to 
lie away the blot. The girl’s father had the truth 
from her with every aggravation that her violent hate 
—I love her for it now—could add. Goaded by 
shame and dishonour he fled with his children into a 
remote corner of Wales, changing his very name that 
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his friends might never know of his retreat; and here, 
no great while afterwards, he was found dead in his 
bed. The girl had left her home, in secret, some 
weeks before; he had searched for her, on foot, in 
every town and village near; it was on the night when 
he returned home, assured that she had destroyed her- 
self, to hide her shame and his, that his old heart 
broke.’ 

There was a short silence here, until Mr. Brown- 
low took up the thread of the narrative. 

‘Years after this,’ he said, ‘this man’s—Edward 
Leeford’s—mother came to me. He had left her, 
when only eighteen; robbed her of jewels and money; 
gambled, squandered, forged, and fled to London: 
where for two years he had associated with the lowest 
outcasts. She was sinking under a painful and in- 
curable disease, and wished to recover him before she 
died. Inquiries were set on foot, and strict searches 
made. They were unavailing for a long time, but 
ultimately successful; and he went back with her to 
France.’ 

“There she died,’ said Monks, ‘after a lingering 
illness; and, on her death-bed, she bequeathed these 
secrets to me, together with her unquenchable and 
deadly hatred of all whom they involved—though she 
need not have left me that, for I had inherited it 
long before. She would not believe that the girl had 
destroyed herself, and the child too, but was filled with 
the impression that a male child had been born, and 
was alive. I swore to her, if ever it crossed my path, 
to hunt it down; never to let it rest; to pursue it with 
the bitterest and most unrelenting animosity; to vent 
upon it the hatred that I deeply felt, and to spit upon 
the empty vaunt of that insulting will by dragging it, 
if I could, to the very gallows-foot. She was right. 
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He came in my way at last. I began well; and, but 
for babbling drabs, I would have finished as I began! 

As the villain folded his arms tight together, and 
muttered curses on himself in the impotence of baffled 
malice, Mr. Brownlow turned to the terrified group 
beside him, and explained that the Jew, who had been 
his old accomplice and confidant, had a large reward 
for keeping Oliver ensnared: of which some part was 
-to be given up, in the event of his being rescued: 
and that a dispute on this head had led to their visit 
Mi the country house for the purpose of identifying 

im. 

“The locket and ring” said Mr. Brownlow, turning 
to Monks. 

‘I bought them from the man and woman I told 
you of, who stole them from the nurse, who stole 
them from the corpse,’ answered Monks without rais- 
ing his eyes. ‘You know what became of them.’ 

Mr. Brownlow merely nodded to Mr. Grimwig, 
who disappearing with great alacrity, shortly re- 
turned, pushing in Mrs. Bumble, and dragging her 
unwilling consort after him. 

‘Do my hi’s deceive me!’ cried Mr. Bumble, with 
ill-feigned enthusiasm, ‘or is that little Oliver? Oh 
O-li-ver, if you know’d how I ’ve been a-grieving for 

ou— 
: ‘Hold your tongue, fool,’ murmured Mrs. Bumble. 

‘Isn’t natur, natur, Mrs. Bumble?’ remonstrated 
the workhouse master. ‘Can’t I be supposed to feel 
—TI as brought him up porochially—when I see him 
a-setting here among ladies and gentlemen. of the 
very affablest description! I always loved that boy 
as if he ’d been my—my—my own grandfather,’ said 
Mr. Bumble, halting for an appropriate comparison. 
‘Master Oliver, my dear, you remember the blessed 
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gentleman in the white waistcoat? Ah! he went to 
heaven last week, in a oak coffin with plated handles, 
Oliver.’ 

‘Come, sir,’ said Mr. Grimwig, tartly; “suppress 
your feelings.’ 

‘I will do my endeavours, sir,’ replied Mr. Bumble. 
‘How do you do, sir? I hope you are very well.’ 

This salutation was addressed to Mr. Brownlow, 
who had stepped up to within a short distance of the 
respectable couple. He inquired, as he pointed to 
Monks, 

‘Do you know that person?’ 

‘No,’ replied Mrs. Bumble flatly. 

‘Perhaps you don’t? said Mr. Brownlow, address- 
ing her spouse. 

‘I never saw him in all my life,’ said Mr. Bumble. 

‘Nor sold him anything, perhaps? 

‘No,’ replied Mrs. Bumble. 

“You never had, perhaps, a certain gold locket and 
ring? said Mr. Brownlow. 

‘Certainly not,’ replied the matron. ‘Why are we 
brought here to answer to such nonsense as this?’ 

Again Mr. Brownlow nodded to Mr. Grimwig; and 
again that gentleman limped away with extraordinary 
readiness. But not again did he return with a stout 
man and wife; for this time, he led in two palsied 
women, who shook and tottered as they walked. 

“You shut the door the night old Sally died,’ said 
the foremost one, raising her shrivelled hand, ‘but you 
couldn’t shut out the sound, nor stop the chinks.’ — 

_ ‘No, no,’ said the other, looking round her and 
wagging her toothless jaws. ‘No, no, no.’ 

“We heard her try to tell you what she ’d done, and 
saw you take a paper from her hand, and watched 
you too, next day, to the pawnbroker’s shop,’ said 

the first, 
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“Yes, added the second, ‘and it was a “locket and 
gold ring.” We found out that, and saw it given 
you. Wewere by. Oh! we were by.’ 

‘And we know more than that,’ resumed the first, 
‘for she told us often, long ago, that the young mother 
had told her that, feeling she should never get over 
it, she was on her way, at the time that she was taken 
ill, to die near the grave of the father of the child.’ 

‘Would you like to see the pawnbroker himself? 
asker Mr. Grimwig with a motion towards the door. 

‘No,’ replied the woman; ‘if he—she pointed to 
Monks—“‘has been coward enough tc confess, as I see 
he has, and you have sounded all these hags till you 
have found the right ones, I have nothing more to 
say. I did sell them, and they ’re where you ’ll never 
get them. What then? 

‘Nothing,’ replied Mr. Brownlow, ‘except that it 
remains for us to take care that neither of you is 
employed in a situation of trust again. You may 
leave the room.’ 

‘I hope,’ said Mr. Bumble, looking about him with 
great ruefulness, as Mr. Grimwig disappeared with 
the two old women: ‘I hope that this unfortunate 
little circumstance will not deprive me of my poro- 
chial office? 

‘Indeed it will,’ replied Mr. Brownlow. ‘You may 
make up your mind to that, and think yourself well 
off besides.’ 

‘It was all Mrs. Bumble. She would do it,’ urged 
Mr. Bumble; first looking round to ascertain that his 
partner had left the room. 

‘That is no excuse,’ replied Mr. Brownlow. ‘You 
were present on the occasion of the destruction of 
these trinkets, and indeed are the more guilty of the 
two, in the eye of the law; for the law supposes that 
your wife acts under your direction.’ 
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‘If the law supposes that,’ said Mr. Bumble, squeez- 
ing his hat emphatically in both hands, ‘the law is a 
ass—a idiot. If that’s the eye of the law, the law is 
a bachelor; and the worst I wish the law is, that his 
eye may be opened by experience—by experience.’ 

Laying great stress on the repetition of these two 
words, Mr. Bumble fixed his hat on very tight, and 
putting his hands in his pockets, followed his help- 
mate downstairs. 

‘Young lady,’ said Mr. Brownlow, turning to Rose, 
‘give me your hand. Do not tremble. You need not 
fear to hear the few remaining words we have to say.’ 

‘If they have—I do not know how they can, but if 
they have—any reference to me,’ said Rose, “pray let 
me hear them at some other time. I have not strength 
or spirits now.’ 

‘Nay,’ returned the old gentleman, drawing her 
arm through his; ‘you have more fortitude than this, 
I am sure. Do you know this young lady, sir? 

‘Yes,’ replied Monks. 

‘I never saw you before,’ said Rose faintly. 

‘I have seen you often,’ returned Monks. 

“The father of the unhappy Agnes had two daugh- 
ters, said Mr. Brownlow. ‘What was the fate of the 
other—the child? ' 

‘The child,’ replied Monks, ‘when her father died in 
a strange place, in a strange name, without a letter, 
book, or scrap of paper that yielded the faintest clue 
by which his friends or relatives could be traced—the 
child was taken by some wretched cottagers, who 
reared it as their own.’ 

‘Go on,’ said Mr. Brownlow, signing to Mrs. May- 
lie to approach. ‘Go on! 

‘You. couldn’t find the spot to which these people 
had repaired,’ said Monks, ‘but where friendship fails, 
hatred will often force a way. My mother found it, 
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after a year of cunning search—ay, and found the 
child.’ 

‘She took it, did she?’ 

‘No. The people were poor and began to sicken—— 
at least the man did—of their fine humanity; so she 
left it with them, giving them a small present of 
money which would not last long, and promised more, - 
which she never meant to send. She didn’t quite rely, 
however, on their discontent and poverty for the 
child’s unhappiness, but told the history of the sister’s 
shame, with such alterations as suited her; bade them 
take good heed of the child, for she came of bad blood; 
and told them she was illegitimate, and sure to go 
wrong at one time or other. The circumstances 
countenanced all this; the people believed it; and there 
the child dragged on an existence, miserable enough 
even to satisfy us, until a widow lady, residing, then, 
at Chester, saw the girl by chance, pitied her, and took 
her home. There was some cursed spell, I think, 
against us; for in spite of all our efforts she remained 
there and was happy. I lost sight of her, two or 
three years ago, and saw her no more until a few 
months back.’ 

‘Do you see her now? 

‘Yes. Leaning on your arm.’ 

‘But not the less my niece,’ cried Mrs. Maylie, fold- 
ing the fainting girl in her arms; ‘not the less my 
dearest child. I would not lose her now, for all the 
treasures of the world. My sweet companion, my 
own dear girl!’ 

‘The only friend I ever had,’ cried Rose, clinging 
to her. “The kindest, best of friends. My heart will 
burst. I cannot bear all this.’ 

‘You have borne more, and have been, through all, 
the best and gentlest creature that ever shed happiness 
on every one she knew,’ said Mrs. Maylie, embracing 
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her tenderly. ‘Come, come, my love, remember who 
this is who waits to clasp you in his arms, poor child! 
See here—look, look, my dear! 

‘Not aunt,’ cried, Oliver, throwing his arms about 
her neck; ‘Ill never call her aunt—sister, my own 
dear sister, that something taught my heart to love so 
' dearly from the first! Rose, dear, darling Rose!’ 

Let the tears which fell, and the broken words which 
were exchanged in the long close embrace between the 
orphans, be sacred. A father, sister, and mother, 
were gained, and lost, in that one moment. Joy and 
grief were mingled in the cup; but there were no bit- 
ter tears: for even grief itself arose so softened, and 
clothed in such sweet and tender recollections, that it 
became a solemn pleasure, and lost all character of 
pain. 

They were a long, long time alone. A soft tap at 
the door, at length announced that some one was with- 
out. Oliver opened it, glided away, and gave place 
to Harry Maylie. 

‘I know it all,’ he said, taking a seat beside the 
lovely girl. ‘Dear Rose, I know it all.’ 

‘I am not here by accident,’ he added after a length- 
ened silence; ‘nor have I heard all this to-night, for I 
knew it yesterday—only yesterday. Do you guess 
that I have come to remind you of a promise?’ 

‘Stay,’ said Rose. ‘You do know all.’ 

‘All. You gave me leave, at any time within a 
year, oe renew the subject of our last discourse.’ 

‘T did.’ 

“Not to press you to alter your determination,’ pur- 
sued the young man, ‘but to hear you repeat it, if you 
would. I was to lay whatever of station or fortune I 
might possess at your feet, and if you still adhered to 
your former determination, I pledged myself, by no 
word or act, to seek to change it.’ 
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“The same reasons which influenced me then, will 
influence me now,’ said Rose firmly. ‘If I ever owed 
a strict and rigid duty to her, whose goodness saved 
me from a life of indigence and suffering, when 
should I ever feel it, as I should to-night? It is a 
struggle,’ said Rose, ‘but one I am proud to make; it 
is a pang, but one my heart shall bear.’ 

‘The disclosure of to-night,—’ Harry began. 

‘The disclosure of to-night,’ replied Rose softly, 
‘leaves me in the same position, with reference to you, 
as that in which I stood before.’ 

‘You harden your heart against me, Rose,’ urged 
her lover. 

‘Oh, Harry, Harry,’ said the young lady, bursting 
into tears; ‘I wish I could, and spare myself this pain.’ 

“Then why inflict it on yourself? said Harry, taking 
her hand. ‘Think, dear Rose, think what you have 
heard to-night.’ 

‘And what have I heard! What have I heard!’ 
cried Rose. “That a sense of his deep disgrace so 
worked upon my own father that he shunned all— 
there, we have said enough, Harry, we have said 
enough.’ 

‘Not yet, not yet,’ said the young man, detaining 
her as she rose. ‘My hopes, my wishes, prospects, 
feeling: every thought in life except my love for you: 
have undergone a change. I offer you, now, no dis- 
tinction among a bustling crowd; no mingling with a 
world of malice and detraction, where the blood is 
called into honest cheeks by aught but real disgrace 
and shame; but a home—a heart and home—yes, dear- 
est Rose, and those, and those alone, are all I have to 
offer.’ 

‘What do you mean!’ she faltered. 

‘I mean but this—that when I left you last, I left 
you with a firm determination to level all fancied bar- 
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riers between yourself and me; resolved that if my 
world could not be yours, I would make yours mine; 
that no pride of birth should curl the lip at you, for I 
would turn from it. This I have done. ‘Those who 
have shrunk from me because of this, have shrunk 
from you, and proved you so far right. Such power 
and patronage: such relatives of influence and rank: 
as smiled upon me then, look coldly now; but there are 
smiling fields and waving trees in England’s richest 
county; and by one village church—mine, Rose, my 
own!—there stands a rustic dwelling which you can 
make me prouder of, than all the hopes I have re- 
nounced, measured a thousandfold. This is my rank 
and station now, and here I lay it down! 
* * % * + % * 

‘It’s a trying thing waiting supper for lovers,’ said 
Mr. Grimwig, waking up, and pulling his pocket- 
handkerchief from over his head. 

Truth to tell, the supper had been waiting a most 
unreasonable time. Neither Mrs. Maylie, nor Harry, 
nor Rose (who all came in together), could offer a 
word in extenuation. 

‘I had serious thoughts of eating my head to- 
night,’ said Mr. Grimwig, ‘for I began to think I 
should get nothing else. Ill take the liberty, if 
you ‘ll allow me, of saluting the bride that is to be.’ 

Mr. Grimwig lost no time in carrying this notice 
into effect upon the blushing girl; and the example, 
being contagious, was followed both by the doctor and 
Mr. Brownlow: some people affirm that Harry May- 
lie had been observed to set it, originally, in a dark 
room adjoining; but the best authorities consider this 
downright scandal: he being young and a clergyman. 

‘Oliver, my child,’ said Mrs. Maylie, ‘where have 
you been, and why do you look so sad? There are 
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tears stealing down your face at this moment. What 
is the matter? 

Itisa world of disappointment: often to the hopes 
we most cherish, and hopes that do our nature the 
greatest honour. 


Poor Dick was dead! 


CHA PIPER TDIL 
FAGIN’S LAST NIGHT ALIVE 


THE court was paved, from floor to roof, with hu- 
man faces. Inquisitive and eager eyes peered from 
every inch of space. From the rail before the dock, 
away into the sharpest angle of the smallest corner in 
the galleries, all looks were fixed upon one man— 
Fagin. Before him and behind: above, below, on the 
right and on the left: he seemed to stand surrounded 
by a firmament, all bright with gleaming eyes. 

He stood there, in all this glare of living light, with 
one hand resting on the wooden slab before him, the 
other held to his ear, and his head thrust forward to 
enable him to catch with greater distinctness every 
word that fell from the presiding judge, who was de- 
livering his charge to the jury. At times, he turned 
his eyes sharply upon them to observe the effect of 
the slightest featherweight in his favour; and when 
the points against him were stated with terrible dis- 
tinetness, looked towards his counsel, in mute appeal 
that he would, even then, urge something in his be- 
half. Beyond these manifestations of anxiety, he 
stirred not hand or, foot. He had scarcely moved 
since the trial began; and now that the judge ceased to 
speak, he still remained in the same strained attitude 
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of close attention, with his gaze bent on him, as though 
he listened still. 

A slight bustle in the court, recalled him to him- 
self. Looking round, he saw that the Jurymen had 
turned together, to consider of their verdict. As his 
eyes wandered to the gallery, he could see the people 
rising above each other to see his face: some hastily 
applying their glasses to their eyes: and others whis- 
pering their neighbours with looks expressive of ab- 
horrence. A few there were, who seemed unmindful 
of him, and looked only to the jury, in impatient won- 
der how they coulddelay. Butinno one face—not even 
among the women, of whom there were many there— 
could he read the faintest sympathy with himself, or 
any feeling but one of all-absorbing interest that he 
should be condemned. 

As he saw all this in one bewildered glance, the 
deathlike stillness came again, and looking back he 
saw that the jurymen had turned towards the judge. 
Hush! 

They only sought permission to retire. 

He looked, wistfully, into their faces, one by one 
when they passed out, as though to see which way the 
greater number leant; but that was fruitless. The 
jailer touched him on the shoulder. He followed me- 
chanically to the end of the dock, and sat down on a 
chair. ‘The man pointed it out, or he would not have 
seen it. 

He looked up into the gallery again. Some of the 
people were eating, and some fanning themselves with 
handkerchiefs; for the crowded place was very hot. 
There was one young man sketching his face in a 
little note-book. He wondered whether it was like, 
and looked on when the artist broke his pencil-point, 
and made another with his knife, as any idle spectator 
might have done 
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In the same way, when he turned his eyes towards 
the judge, his mind began to busy itself with the fash- 
ion of his dress, and what it cost, and how he put it on. 
There was an old fat gentleman on the bench, too, 
who had gone out, some half an hour before, and now 
come back. He wondered within himself whether 
this man had been to get his dinner, what he had had, 
and where he had had it; and pursued this train of 
careless thought until some new object caught his eye 
and roused another. 

Not that, all this time, his mind was, for an instant, 
free from one oppressive overwhelming sense of the 
grave that opened at his feet; it was ever present to 
him, but in a vague and general_way, and he could not 
fix his thoughts upon it. Thus, even while he 
trembled, and turned burning hot at the idea of speedy 
death, he fell to counting the iron spikes before him, 
and wondering how the head of one had been broken 
off, and whether they would mend it, or leave it as it 
was. ‘Then, he thought of all the horrors of the gal- 
lows and the scaffold—and stopped to watch a man 
sprinkling the floor to cool it—and then went on to 
think again. 

At length there was a cry of silence, and a breath- 
less look from all towards the door. The jury re- 
turned, and passed him close. He could glean noth- 
ing from their faces; they might as well have been of 
stone. Perfect stillness ensued—not a rustle—not a 
breath—Guilty. 

The building rang with a tremendous shout, and 
another, and another, and then it echoed loud groans, 
‘that gathered strength as they swelled out, lke angry 
thunder. It was a peal of joy from the populace out- 
side, greeting the news that he would die on Monday. 

The noise subsided, and he was asked if he had any- 
thing to say why sentence of death should not be 
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passed upon him. He had resumed his listening atti- 
tude, and looked intently at his questioner while the 
demand was made; but it was twice repeated before 
he seemed to hear it, and then he only muttered that 
he was an old man—an old man—an old man—and so, 
dropping into a whisper, was silent again. 

The judge assumed the black cap, and the prisoner 
still stood with the same air and gesture. A woman in 
the gallery, uttered some exclamation, called forth by 
this dread solemnity; he looked hastily up as if angry 
at the interruption, and bent forward yet more at- 
tentively. The address was solemn and impressive; 
the sentence fearful to hear. But he stood, like a 
marble figure, without the motion of a nerve. His 
haggard face was still thrust forward, his under-jaw 
hanging down, and his eyes staring out before him, 
when the jailer put his hand upon his arm, and beck- 
oned him away. He gazed stupidly about him for 
an instant, and obeyed. 

They led him through a paved room under the 
court, where some prisoners were waiting till their 
turns.came, and others were talking to their friends, 
who crowded round a grate which looked into the open 
yard. There was nobody there, to speak to him; but, 
as he passed, the prisoners fell back to render him 
more visible to the people who were clinging to the 
bars: and they assailed him with opprobrious names, 
and’ screeched and hissed. He shook his fist, and 
would have spat upon them; but his conductors hur- 
ried him on, through a gloomy passage lighted by a 
few dim lamps, into the interior of the prison. 

Here, he was searched, that he might not have about 
him the means of anticipating the law; this ceremony 
performed, they led him to one of the condemned cells, 
and left him there—alone. 


He sat down on a stone bench opposite the door, 
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which served for seat and bedstead; and casting his 
blood-shot eyes upon the ground, tried to collect his 
thoughts. After awhile, he began to remember a few 
disjointed fragments of what the judge had said: 
though it had seemed to him, at the time, that he could 
not hear a word. These gradually fell into their 
proper places, and by degrees suggested more: so that 
in a little time he had the whole, almost as it was de- 
livered. To be hanged by the neck, till he was dead— 
that was the end. To be hanged by the neck till he 
was dead. 

As it came on very dark, he began to think of all 
the men he had known who had died upon the scaffold; 
some of them through his means. ‘They rose up, in 
such quick succession, that he could hardly count them. 
He had seen some of them die,—and had joked too, 
because they died with prayers upon their lips. With 
what a rattling noise the drop went down; and how 
suddenly they changed, from strong and vigorous 
men to dangling heaps of clothes! 

Some of them might have inhabited that very cell 
—sat upon that very spot. It was very dark; why 
didn’t they bring a light? The cell had been built for 
many years. Scores of men must have passed their 
last hours there. It was like sitting in a vault strewn 
with dead bodies—the cap, the noose, the pinioned 
arms, the faces that he knew, even beneath that hideous 
veil.—Light, light! 

At length, when his hands were raw with beating 
against the heavy door and walls, two men appeared: 
one bearing a candle, which he thrust into an iron - 
candlestick fixed against the wall: the other dragging 
in a mattress on which to pass the night; for the 
prisoner was to be left alone no more. 

Then came night—dark, dismal, silent night. 
Other watchers are glad to hear this church-clock 
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strike, for they tell of life and coming day. To him 
they brought despair. The boom of every iron bell 
came laden with the one, deep, hollow sound—Death. 
What availed the noise and bustle of cheerful morn- 
ing, which penetrated even there, to him? It was an- 
other form of knell, with mockery added to the warn- 
ing. 

The day passed off. Day? There was no day; it 
was gone as sooi as come—and night came on again; 
night so long, and yet so short; long in its dreadful 
silence, and short in its fleeting hours. At one time he 
raved and blasphemed; and at another howled and 
tore his hair. Venerable men of his own persuasion 
had come to pray beside him, but he had driven them 
away with curses. ‘They renewed their charitable 
efforts, and he beat them off. 

Saturday night. He had only one night more to 
live. And as he thought of this, the day broke—Sun- 
day. 

It was not until the night of this last awful day, 
that a withering sense of his helpless, desperate state 
came in its full intensity upon his blighted soul; not 
that he had ever held any defined or positive hope of 
mercy, but that he had never been able to consider 
more than the dim probability of dying so soon. He 
had spoken little to either of the two men, who re- 
lieved each other in their attendance upon him; and 
they, for their parts, made no effort to rouse his atten- 
tion. He had sat there, awake, but dreaming. Now, 
-he started up, every minute, and with gasping mouth 
and burning skin, hurried to and fro, in such a parox- 
ysm of fear and wrath that even they—used to such 
sights—recoiled from him with horror. He grew so 
terrible, at last, in all the tortures of his evil conscience, 
that one man could not bear to sit there, eyeing him 
alone; and so the two kept watch together. 
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He cowered down upon his stone bed, and thought 
of the past. He had been wounded with some missiles 
from the crowd on the day of his capture, and his head 
was bandaged with a linen cloth. His red hair hung 
down upon his bloodless face; his beard was torn, and 
twisted into knots; his eyes shone with a terrible light; 
his unwashed flesh crackled with the fever that burnt 
himup. Eight—nine—ten. If it was not a trick to 
frighten him, and those were the real hours treading 
on each other’s heels, where would he be, when they 
came round again! Eleven! Another struck, before 
the voice of the previous hour had ceased to vibrate. 
At eight, he would be the only mourner in his own 
funeral train; at eleven— 

Those dreadful walls of Newgate, which have hid- 
den so much misery and such unspeakable anguish, 
not only from the eyes, but, too often, and too long, 
from the thoughts, of men, never held so dread a spec- 
tacle as that. ‘The few who lingered as they passed, 
and wondered what the man was doing who was to be 
hanged to-morrow, would have slept but ill that night, 
if they could have seen him. 

From early in the evening until nearly midnight, 
little groups of two and three presented themselves at 
the lodge-gate, and inquired, with anxious faces, 
whether any reprieve had been received. These being 
answered in the negative, communicated the welcome 
intelligence to clusters in the street, who pointed out 
to one another the door from which he must come out, 
and showed where the scaffold would be built, and, 
walking with unwilling steps away, turned back to 
conjure up the scene. By degrees they fell off, one 
by one; and, for an hour, in the dead of night, the 
street was left to solitude and darkness. 

The space before the prison was cleared, and a few 
strong barriers, painted black, had been already 
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thrown across the road to break the pressure of the 
expected crowd, when Mr. Brownlow and Oliver ap- 
peared at the wicket, and presented an order of ad- 
mission to the prisoner, signed by one of the sheriffs. 
They were immediately admitted into the lodge. 

‘Is the young gentleman to come too, sir? said the 
man whose duty it was to conduct them. ‘It’s not a 
sight for children, sir.’ 

‘It is not indeed, my friend,’ rejoined Mr. Brown- 
low; ‘but my business with this man is intimately con- 
nected with him; and as this child has seen him in the 
full career of his success and villainy, I think it as 
well—even at the cost of some pain and fear—that he 
should see him now.’ 

These few words had been said apart, so as to be 
inaudible to Oliver. The man touched his hat; and 
glancing at Oliver with some curiosity, opened an- 
other gate, opposite to that by which they had entered, 
and led them on, through dark and winding ways, to- 
wards the cells. 

‘This,’ said the man, stopping in a gloomy passage 
where a couple of workmen were making some prep- 
arations in profound silence—‘this is the place he 
passes through. If you:step this way, you can see 
the door he goes out at.’ 

He led them into a stone kitchen, fitted with cop- 
pers for dressing the prison food, and pointed to a 
door. ‘There was an open grating above it, through 
which came the sound of men’s voices, mingled with 
the noise of hammering, and the throwing down of 
boards. 'They were putting up the scaffold. 

From this place, they passed through several strong 
gates, opened by other turnkeys from the inner side; 
and, having entered an open yard, ascended a flight of 
narrow steps, and came into a passage with a row of 
strong doors on the left hand. Motioning them to re- 
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main where they were, the turnkey knocked at one of 
these with his bunch of keys. The two attendants, 
after a little whispering, came out into the passage, 
stretching themselves as if glad of the temporary re- 
lief, and motioned the visitors to follow the ja‘ler into 
the cell. They did so. 

The condemned criminal was seated on his bed, rock- 
ing himself from side to side, with a countenance more 
like that of a snared beast than the face of a man. 
His mind was evidently wandering to his old life, for 
he continued to mutter, without appearing conscious 
of their presence otherwise than as a part of his vision. 

“Good boy, Charley—well done— he mumbled. 
“Oliver, too, ha! ha! ha! Oliver too—quite the gentle- 
man now—quite the—take that boy away to bed!’ 

The jailer took the disengaged hand of Oliver; and, 
whispering him not to be alarmed, looked on without 

. speaking. 

‘Take him away to bed! cried Fagin. ‘Do you 
hear me, some of you? He has been the—the—some- 
how the cause of all this. It’s worth the money to 
bring him up to it—Bolter’s throat, Bill; never mind 
the girl—Bolter’s throat as deep as you can cut. Saw 
his head off ! 

‘Fagin,’ said the jailer. 

‘That ’s me!’ cried the Jew, falling instantly, into 
the attitude of listening he had assumed upon his trial. 
‘An old man, my Lord; a very old, old man!’ 

‘Here,’ said the turnkey, laying his hand upon his 
breast to keep him down. ‘Here ’s somebody wants to 
see you, to ask you some questions, I suppose. J*agin, 
Fagin! Are you a man?” 

‘I shan’t be one long,’ he replied, looking up with 
a face retaining no human expression but rage and 
terror. ‘Strike them all dead! What right have they 
to butcher me?’ 
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As he spoke he caught sight of Oliver and Mr. 
Brownlow. Shrinking to the furthest corner of the 
seat, he demanded to know what they wanted there. 

‘Steady,’ said the turnkey, still holding him down. 
‘Now, sir, tell him what you want. Quick, if you 
please, for he grows worse as the time gets on.’ 

“You have some papers,’ said Mr. Brownlow ad- 
vancing, ‘which were placed in your hands, for better 
security, by a man called Monks.’ 

‘It’s all a lie together,’ replied Fagin. ‘I haven't 
one—not one.’ 

‘For the love of God,’ said Mr. Brownlow solemnly, 
‘do not say that now, upon the very verge of death; 
but tell me where they are. You know that Sikes is 
dead; that Monks has confessed; that there is no hope 
of any further gain. Where are those papers? 

‘Oliver,’ cried Fagin, beckoning to him. ‘Here, 
here! Let me whisper to you.’ 

‘I am not afraid,’ said Oliver in a low voice, as he 
relinquished Mr. Brownlow’s hand. 

“The papers,’ said Fagin, drawing Oliver towards 
him, ‘are in a canvas bag, in a hole a little way up the 
chimney in the top front-room. I want to talk to you, 
my dear. I want to talk to you.’ 

“Yes, yes,’ returned Oliver. “Let me say a prayer. 
Do! Let me say one prayer. Say only one, upon 
your knees, with me, and we will talk till morning.’ 

‘Outside, outside,’ replied Fagin, pushing the boy 
before him towards the door, and looking vacantly 
over his head. “Say I’ve gone to sleep—they Il be- 
lieve you. You can get me out, if you take me so. 
Now then, now then!’ 

‘Oh! God forgive this wretched man!’ cried the 
boy with a burst of tears. 

‘That ’s right, that’s right,’ said Fagin. “That’ll 
help us on. This door first. If I shake and tremble, 
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as we pass the gallows, don’t you mind, but hurry on. 
Now, now, row! 

‘Have you nothing else to ask him, sir? inquired 
the turnkey. 

‘No other question,’ replied Mr. Brownlow. ‘If I 
hoped we could recall him to a sense of his position— 

‘Nothing will do that, sir,’ replied the man, shaking 
his head. ‘You had better leave him.’ 

The door of the cell opened, and the attendants re- 
turned. 

‘Press on, press on,’ cried Fagin. ‘Softly, but not 
so slow. Faster, faster!’ 

The men laid hands upon him, and disengaging 
Oliver from his grasp, held him back. He struggled 
with the power of desperation, for an instant; and 
then sent up cry upon cry that penetrated even those 
massive walls, and rang in their ears until they reached 
the open yard. 

It was some time before they left the prison. 
Oliver nearly swooned after this frightful scene, and 
was so weak that for an hour or more, he had not the 
strength to walk. 

Day was dawning when they again emerged. A 
great multitude had already assembled; the windows 
were filled with people, smoking and playing cards to 
beguile the time; the crowd were pushing, quarrelling, 
joking. Everything told of life and animation, but 
one dark cluster of objects in the centre of all—the 
black stage, the cross-beam, the rope, and all the 
hideous apparatus of death. 
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CHAPTER LIII 
AND LAST 


Tue fortunes of those who have figured in this tale 
are nearly closed. The little that remains to their 
historian to relate, is told in few and simple words. 

Before three months had passed, Rose Fleming and 
Harry Maylie were married in the village church 
which was henceforth to be the scene of the young 
clergyman’s labours; on the same day they entered 
into possession of their new and happy home. 

Mrs. Maylie took up her abode with her son and 
daughter-in-law, to enjoy, during the tranquil re- 
mainder of her days, the greatest felicity that age and 
worth can know—the contemplation of the happiness 
of those on whom the warmest affections and tender- 
est cares of a well-spent life, have been unceasingly 
bestowed. 

It appeared, on full and careful investigation, that 
if the wreck of property remaining in the custody of 
Monks (which had never prospered either in his hands 
or in those of his mother) were equally divided be- 
tween himself and Oliver, it would yield, to each, little 
more than three thousand pounds. By the provisions 
of his father’s will, Oliver would have been entitled 
to the whole; but Mr. Brownlow, unwilling to deprive 
the elder son of the opportunity of retrieving his 
former vices and pursuing an honest career, proposed 
this mode of distribution, to which his young charge 
joyfully acceded. 

Monks, still bearing that assumed name, retired 
with his portion to a distant part of the New World; 
where, having quickly squandered it, he once more 
fell into his old courses, and, after undergoing a long 
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confinement for some fresh act of fraud and knavery, 
at length sunk under an attack of his old disorder, 
and died in prison. As far from home, died the chief 
remaining members of his friend Fagin’s gang. 

Mr. Brownlow adopted Oliver as his son. Re- 
moving with him and the old housekeeper to within a 
mile of the parsonage-house, where his dear friends 
resided, he gratified the only remaining wish of 
Oliver’s warm and earnest heart, and thus linked to- 
gether a little society, whose condition approached as 
nearly to one of perfect happiness as can ever be 
known in this changing world. 

Soon after the marriage of the young people, the 
worthy doctor returned to Chertsey, where, bereft of 
the presence of his old friends, he would have been 
discontented if his temperament had admitted of such 
a feeling; and would have turned quite peevish if he 
had known how. For two or three months, he con- 
tented himself with hinting that he feared the air be- 
gan to disagree with him; then, finding that the place 
really no longer was, to him, what it had been, he 
settled his business on his assistant, took a bachelor’s 
cottage outside the village of which his young friend 
was pastor, and instantaneously recovered. Here he 
took to gardening, planting, fishing, carpentering, 
and various other pursuits of a similar kind: all un- 
dertaken with his characteristic impetuosity. In 
each and all he has since become famous throughout 
the neighbourhood, as a most profound authority. 

Before his removal, he had managed to contract a 
strong friendship for Mr. Grimwig, which that ec- 
centric gentleman cordially reciprocated. He is ac- 
cordingly visited by Mr. Grimwig a great many times 
in the course of the year. On all such occasions, Mr. 
Grimwig plants, fishes, and carpenters, with great 
ardour; doing everything in a very singular and un- 
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precedented manner, but always maintaining with his 
favourite asseveration, that his mode is the right one. 
On Sundays, he never fails to criticise the sermon to 
the young clergyman’s face: always informing Mr. 
Losberne, in strict confidence afterwards, that he con- 
siders it an excellent performance, but deems it as 
well not to say so. It is a standing and very favour- 
ite joke, for Mr. Brownlow to rally him on his old 
prophecy concerning Oliver, and to remind him of the 
night on which they sat with the watch between then, 
waiting his return; but Mr. Grimwig contends that he 
was right in the main, and, in proof thereof, remarks 
that Oliver did not come back after all; which always 
calls forth a laugh on his side, and increases his good 
humour. 

Mr. Noah Claypole: receiving a free pardon from 
the Crown in consequence of being admitted approver 
against Fagin: and considering his profession not 
altogether as safe a one as he could wish: was, for 
some little time, at a loss for the means of a livelihood, 
not burdened with too much work. After some con- 
sideration, he went into business as an Informer, in 
which calling he realises a genteel subsistence. His 
plan is, to walk out once a week during church time 
attended by Charlotte in respectable attire. The lady 
faints away at the doors of charitable publicans, and 
the gentleman being accommodated with three-penny 
worth of brandy to restore her, lays an information 
next day, and pockets half the penalty. Sometimes 
Mr. Claypole faints himself, but the result is the 
same. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bumble, deprived of their situations, 
were gradually reduced to great indigence and misery, 
and finally became paupers in that very same work- 
house in which they had once lorded it over others. 
Mr. Bumble has been heard to say, that in this reverse 
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and degradation, he has not even spirits to be thank- 
ful for being separated from his wife. 

As to Mr, Giles and Brittles, they still remain in 
their old posts, although the former is bald, and the 
last-named boy quite grey. They sleep at the par- 
sonage, but divide their attentions so equally among 
its inmates, and Oliver and Mr. Brownlow, and Mr. 
Losberne, that to this day the villagers have never been 
able to discover to which establishment they properly 
belong. 

Master Charles Bates, appalled by Sikes’s crime, 
fell into a train of reflection whether an honest life 
was not, after all, the best. Arriving at the con- 
clusion that it certainly was, he turned his back upon 
the scenes of the past, resolved to amend it in some 
new sphere of action. He struggled hard, and suf- 
fered much, for some time; but, having a contented 
disposition, and a good purpose, succeeded in the end; 
and, from being a farmer’s drudge, and a carrier’s 
lad, he is now the merriest young grazier in all North- 
amptonshire. 

And now, the hand that traces these words, falters, 
as it approaches the conclusion of its task; and would 
weave, for a little longer space, the thread of these ad- 
ventures. 

I would fain linger yet with a few of those among 
whom I have so long moved, and share their happiness 
by endeavouring to depict it. I would show Rose 
Maylie in all the bloom and grace of early woman- 
hood, shedding on her secluded path in life soft and 
gentle light, that fell on all who trod it with her, and 
shone into their hearts. I would paint her the life 
and joy of the fire-side circle and the lively summer 
group; I would follow her through the sultry fields 
at noon, and hear the low tones of her sweet voice in 
the moonlit evening walk; I would watch her in all 
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her goodness and charity abroad, and the smiling un- 
tiring discharge of domestic duties at home; I would 
paint her and her dead sister’s child happy in their 
love for one another, and passing whole hours togeth- 
er in picturing the friends whom they had so sadly 
lost; I would summon before me, once again, those 
joyous little faces that clustered round her knee, and 
listen to their merry prattle; I would recall the tones of 
that clear laugh, and conjure up the sympathising tear 
that glistened in the soft blue eye. These, and a 
thousand looks and smiles, and turns of thought and 
speech—I would fain recall them every one. 

How Mr. Brownlow went on, from day to day, 
filling the mind of his adopted child with stores of 
knowledge, and becoming attached to him, more and 
more, as his nature developed itself, and showed the 
thriving seeds of all he wished him to become—how 
he traced in him new traits of his early friend, that 
awakened in his own bosom old remembrances, mel- 
ancholy and yet sweet and soothing—how the two 
orphans, tried by adversity, remembered its lessons in 
mercy to others, and mutual love, and fervent thanks 
to Him who had protected and preserved them—these 
are all matters which need not to be told. I have 
said that they were truly happy; and without strong 
affection and humanity of heart, and gratitude to that 
Being whose code is Mercy, and whose great attribute 
is Benevolence to all things that breathe, happiness 
can never be attained. 

_ Within the altar of the old village church there 
stands a white marble tablet, which bears as yet but 
one word: ‘AGNES.’ There is no coffin in that tomb; 
and may it be many, many years, before another 
name is placed above it! But, if the spirits of the 
Dead ever come back to earth, to visit spots hallowed 
by the love—the love beyond the grave—of those 
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whom they knew in life, I believe that the shade of 
Agnes sometimes hovers round that solemn nook. I 
believe it none the less because that nook is in a 
Church, and she was weak and erring. 


THE END 
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‘Hard Times For These Times’ was first pub- 
lished in a volume in 1854, after having run as a 
serial in ‘ Household Words’ from April 1 to 
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HARD TIMES 


BOOK THE FIRST 
SOWING 


CHAPTER I 
THE ONE THING NEEDFUL 


‘Now, what I want is, Facts. Teach these boys and 
girls nothing but Facts. Facts alone are wanted in 
‘life. Plant nothing else, and root out everything 
else. You can only form the minds of reasoning 
animals upon Facts: nothing else will ever be of any 
service to them. This is the principle on which I 
bring up my own children, and this is the principle 
on which I bring up these children. Stick to Facts, 
sir! 

The scene was a plain, bare, monotonous vault of 
a schoolroom, and the speaker’s square forefinger 
emphasised his observations by underscoring every 
sentence with a line on the schoolmaster’s sleeve. 
The emphasis was helped by the speaker’s square wall 
of a forehead, which had his eyebrows for its base, 
while his eyes found commodious cellarage in two 
dark caves, overshadowed by the wall. The em- 
phasis was helped by the speaker’s mouth, which was 
wide, thin, and hard set. The emphasis was helped 
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by the speaker’s voice, which was inflexible, dry, and 
dictatorial. 'The emphasis was helped by the speak- 
er’s hair, which bristled on the skirts of his bald head, 
a plantation of firs to keep the wind from its shining 
surface, all covered with knobs, like the crust of a 
_ plum pie, as if the head had scarcely warehouse-room 

for the bard facts stored inside. The speaker’s 
obstinate carriage, square coat, square legs, square 
shoulders—nay, his very neckcloth, trained to take 
him by the throat with an unaccommodating grasp, 
like a stubborn fact, as it was,—all helped the em- 
phasis. 

‘In this life, we want nothing but Facts, sir; noth- 
ing but Facts!’ 

The speaker, and the schoolmaster, and the third 
grown person present, all backed a little, and swept 
with their eyes the inclined plane of little vessels then 
and there arranged in order, ready to have imperial 
gallons of facts poured into them until they were full 
to the brim. 


CHAPTER II 
MURDERING THE INNOCENTS 


THOMAS GRADGRIND, sir. A man of realities. A 
man of facts and calculations. A man who proceeds 
upon the principle that two and two are four, and 
nothing over, and who is not to be talked into allow- 
ing for anything over. Thomas Gradgrind, sir— 
peremptorily Thomas—Thomas Gradgrind. With 
a rule and a pair of scales, and the multiplication 
table always in his pocket, sir, ready to weigh and 
measure any parcel of human nature, and tell you 
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exactly what it comes to. It is a mere question of 
figures, a case of simple arithmetic. You might hope 
to get some other nonsensical belief into the head of 
George Gradgrind, or Augustus Gradgrind, or John 
Gradgrind, or Joseph Gradgrind (all supposititious, 
non-existent persons), but into the head of Thomas 
Gradgrind—no, sir! 

In such terms Mr. Gradgrind always mentally in- 
troduced himself, whether to his private circle of 
acquaintance, or to the public in general. In such 
terms, no doubt, substituting the words ‘boys and 
girls, for ‘sir, Thomas Gradgrind now presented 
Thomas Gradgrind to the little pitchers before him, 
who were to be filled so full of facts. 

Indeed, as he eagerly sparkled at them from the 
cellarage before mentioned, he seemed a kind of 
cannon loaded to the muzzle with facts, and prepared 
to blow them clean out of the regions of childhood at 
one discharge. He seemed a galvanising apparatus, 
too, charged with a grim mechanical substitute for 
the tender young imaginations that were to be 
stormed away. 

‘Girl number twenty, said Mr. Gradgrind, 
squarely pointing with his square forefinger, ‘I don’t 
know that girl. Who is that girl?’ 

‘Sissy Jupe, sir,’ explained number twenty, blush- 
ing, standing up, and curtseying. 

‘Sissy is not a name,’ said Mr. Gradgrind. ‘Don’t 
call yourself Sissy. Call yourself Cecilia.’ 

‘It’s father as calls me Sissy, sir,’ returned the 
young girl in a trembling voice, and with another 
curtsey. 

“Then he has no business to do it,’ said Mr. Grad- 
grind. “Tell him he mustn’t. Cecilia Jupe. Let 
me see. What is your father?’ 
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‘He belongs to the horse-riding, if you please, sir.’ 

Mr. Gradgrind frowned, and waved off the objec- 
tionable calling with his hand. 

‘We don’t want to know anything about that, here. 
You mustn’t tell us about that, here. Your father 
breaks horses, don’t he? 

‘If you please, sir, when they can get any to break, 
they do break horses in the ring, sir.’ 

‘You mustn’t tell us about the ring, here. Very 
well, then. Describe your father as a horsebreaker. 
He doctors sick horses, I dare say?’ 

‘Oh yes, sir.’ 

‘Very well, then. He is a veterinary surgeon, a 
farrier, and horsebreaker. Give me your definition 
of a horse.’ 

(Sissy Jupe thrown into the greatest alarm by this 
demand. ) 

‘Girl number twenty unable to define a horse!’ said 
Mr. Gradgrind, for the general behoof of all the little 
pitchers. “Girl number twenty possessed of no facts, 
in reference to one of the commonest of animals! 
Some boy’s definition of a horse. Bitzer, yours.’ 

The square finger, moving here and there, lighted 
suddenly on Bitzer, perhaps because he chanced to sit 
in the same ray of sunlight which, darting in at one 
of the bare windows of the intensely whitewashed 
room, irradiated Sissy. or, the boys and girls sat on 
the face of the inclined plane in two compact bodies, 
divided up the centre by a narrow interval; and Sissy, 
being at the corner of a row on the sunny side, came 
in for the beginning of a sunbeam, of which Bitzer, 
being at the corner of a row on the other side, 
a few rows in advance, caught the end. But, whereas 
the girl was so dark-eyed and dark-haired, that she 
seemed to receive a deeper and more lustrous colour 
from the sun, when it shone upon her, the boy was so 
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nght-eyed and light-haired that the self-same rays 
appeared to draw out of him what little colour he 
ever possessed. His cold eyes would hardly have 
been eyes, but for the short ends of lashes which, by 
bringing them into immediate contrast with something 
paler than themselves, expressed their form. His 
short-cropped hair might have been a mere continua- 
tion of the sandy freckles on his forehead and face. 
His skin was so unwholesomely deficient in the nat- 
ural tinge, that he looked as though, if he were cut, 
he would bleed white. 

‘Bitzer,’ said Thomas Gradgrind. ‘Your definition 
of a horse.’ 

‘Quadruped. Graminivorous. Forty teeth, name- 
ly twenty-four grinders, four eye-teeth, and twelve 
‘incisive. Sheds coat in the spring; in marshy coun- 
tries, sheds hoofs, too. Hoofs hard, but requiring to 
be shod with iron. Age known by marks in mouth.’ 
Thus (and much more) Bitzer. 

‘Now girl number twenty,’ said Mr. Gradgrind. 
“You know what a horse is.’ 

She curtseyed again, and would have blushed 
deeper, if she could have blushed deeper than she had 
blushed all this time. Bitzer, after rapidly blinking 
at Thomas Gradgrind with both eyes at once, and 
so catching the light upon his quivering ends of lashes 
that they looked like the antenne of busy insects, put 
his knuckles to his freckled forehead, and sat down 
again. | 

The third gentleman now stepped forth. A 
mighty man at cutting and drying, he was; a govern- 
ment officer; in his way (and in most other people’s 
too), a professed pugilist; always in training, always 
with a system to force down the general throat like a 
bolus, always to be heard of at the bar of his little 
Public-office, ready to fight all England, To con- 
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tinue in fistic phraseology, he had a genius’ for coming 
up to the scratch, wherever and whatever it was, and 
proving himself an ugly customer. He would go in 
and damage any subject whatever with his right, 
follow up with his left, stop, exchange, counter, bore 
his opponent (he always fought All England) to the 
ropes, and fall upon him neatly. He was certain 
to knock the wind out of common sense, and render 
that unlucky adversary deaf to the call of time. 
And he had it in charge from high authority to bring 
about the great public-office Millennium, when Com- 
missioners should reign on earth, 

‘Very well,’ said this gentleman, briskly smiling, 
and folding his arms. “That’s a horse. Now, let me 
ask you girls and boys, Would you paper a room 
with representations of horses? ; 

After a pause, one half of the children cried in 
chorus, ‘Yes, sir! Upon which the other half, seeing 
in the gentleman’s face that Yes was wrong, cried 
out in chorus, ‘No, sir!—as the custom is, in these 
examinations. 

‘Of course, No. Why wouldn’t you? 

A pause. One corpulent slow boy, with a wheezy 
manner of breathing, ventured the answer, Because 
he wouldn’t paper a room at all, but would paint it, 

“You must paper it,’ said the gentleman, rather 
warmly. 

‘You must paper it,’ said Thomas Gradgrind, 
‘whether you like it or not. Don’t tell ws you 
wouldn’t paper it. What do you mean, boy?” 

‘T ll explain to you, then,’ said the gentleman, 
after another and a dismal pause, ‘Why you wouldn’t 
paper a room with representations of horses. Do 
you ever see horses walking up and down the sides of 
rooms in reality—in fact? Do you?’ 

‘Yes, sir! from one half. ‘No, sir! from the other, 
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‘Of course no,’ said the gentleman, with an in- 
dignant look at the wrong half. ‘Why, then, you are 
not to see anywhere, what you don’t see in fact; you 
are not to have anywhere, what you don’t have in 
at What is called Taste, is only another name for 

act.’ 

Thomas Gradgrind nodded his approbation. 

“This is a new principle, a discovery, a great dis- 
covery, said the gentleman. ‘Now, I’ll try you 
again. Suppose you were going to carpet a room. 
Would you use a carpet having a representation of 
flowers upon it!’ 

There being a general conviction by this time that 
“No, sir!’ was always the right answer to this gentle- 
man, the chorus of No was very strong. Only a 
few feeble stragglers said Yes; among them Sissy 
Jupe. 

‘Girl number twenty,’ said the gentleman, smiling 
in the calm strength of knowledge. 

Sissy blushed, and stood up. 

‘So you would carpet your room—or your hus- 
band’s room, if you were a grown woman, and had a 
husband—with representations of fiowers, would 
you?’ said the gentleman. ‘Why would you?” 

‘If you please, sir, 1 am very fond of flowers,’ re- 
turned the girl. 

‘And is that why you would put tables and chairs 
upon them, and have people walking over them with 
heavy boots? 

‘It wouldn’t hurt them, sir. They wouldn’t crush 
and wither, if you please, sir. They would be the 
pictures of what was very pretty and pleasant, and 
I would fancy—’ 

‘Ay, ay, ay! But you mustn’t fancy,’ cried the 
gentleman, quite elated by coming so happily to his 
point. ‘That’s it! You are never to fancy.’ 
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‘You are not, Cecilia Jupe,’ Thomas Gradgrind 
solemnly repeated, ‘to do anything of that kind.’ 

‘Fact, fact, fact! said the gentleman. And 
‘Fact, fact, fact? repeated Thomas Gradgrind. 

‘You are to be in all things regulated and gov- 
erned,’ said the gentleman, ‘by fact. We hope to 
have, before long, a board of fact, composed of com- 
missioners of fact, who will force the people to be a 
people of fact, and nothing but fact. You must 
discard the word Fancy altogether. You have noth- 
ing to do with it. You are not to have, in any object 
of use or ornament, what would be a contradiction in 
fact. You don’t walk upon flowers in fact; you can- 
not be allowed to walk upon flowers in carpets. You 
don’t find that foreign birds and butterflies come and 
perch upon your crockery; you cannot be permitted 
to paint. foreign birds and butterflies upon your 
crockery. You never meet with quadrupeds going 
up and down walls; you must not have quadrupeds 
represented upon walls. You must use,’ said the 
gentleman, ‘for all these purposes, combinations and 
modifications (in primary colours) of mathematical 
figures which are susceptible of proof and demonstra- 
tion. This is the new discovery. This is fact. This 
is taste.’ 

The girl curtseyed, and sat down. She was very 
young, and she looked as if she were frightened by 
the matter of fact prospect the world afforded. 

‘Now, if Mr. M’Choakumchild,’ said the gentle- 
man, ‘will proceed to give his first lesson here, Mr. 
Gradgrind, I shall be happy, at your request, to ob- 
serve his mode of procedure.’ 

Mr. Gradgrind was much obliged. “Mr. M‘Choak- 
umchild, we only wait for you.’ 

So, Mr. M‘Choakumchild began in his best man- 
ner. He and some one hundred and forty other 
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schoolmasters, had been lately turned at the same 
time, in the same factory, on the same principles, like 
so many pianoforte legs. He had been put through 
an immense variety of paces, and had answered vol- 
umes of head-breaking questions. Orthography, ety- 
mology, syntax, and prosody, biography, astronomy, 
geography, and general cosmography, the sciences 
of compound proportion, algebra, land-surveying 
and levelling, vocal music, and drawing from models, 
were all at the ends of his ten chilled fingers. He 
had worked his stony way into her Majesty’s most 
Honourable Privy Council’s Schedule B, and had 
taken the bloom off the higher branches of mathemat- 
ics and physical science, French, German, Latin, 
and Greek. He knew all about all the Water Sheds 
of all the world (whatever they are), and all the 
histories of all the peoples, and all the names of all the 
rivers and mountains, and all the productions, man- 
ners, and customs of all the countries, and all their 
boundaries and bearings on the two and thirty points 
of the compass. Ah, rather overdone, M‘Choakum- 
child. If he had only learnt a little less, how in- 
finitely better he might have taught much more! 

He went to work in this preparatory lesson, not 
unlike Morgiana in the Forty Thieves: looking into 
all the vessels ranged before him, one after another, 
to see what they contained. Say, good M‘Choakum- 
child. When from thy boiling store, thou shalt fill 
each jar brimful by and by, dost thou think that thou 
wilt always kill outright the robber Fancy lurking 
within—or sometimes only maim him and distort 
him! 
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CHAPTER III 
A LOOPHOLE 


Mr. Grapcrinp walked homeward from the school, 
in a state of considerable satisfaction. It was his 
school, and he intended it to be a model. He in- 
tended every child in it to be a model—just as the 
young Gradgrinds were all models. 

There were five young Gradgrinds, and they were 
models every one. They had been lectured at, from 
their tenderest years; coursed, like little hares. A1- 
most as soon as they could run alone, they had been 
made to run to the lecture-room. The first object 
with which they had an association, or of which they 
had a remembrance, was a large black board with a 
dry Ogre chalking ghastly white figures on it. 

Not that they knew, by name or nature, anything 
about an Ogre. Fact forbid! I only use the word 
to express a monster in a lecturing castle, with 
Heaven knows how many heads manipulated into 
one, taking childhood captive, and dragging it into 
gloomy statistical dens by the hair. 

No little Gradgrind had ever seen a face in the 
moon; it was up in the moon before it could speak 
distinctly. No little Gradgrind had ever learnt the 
silly jingle, Twinkle, twinkle little star; how I won- 
der what you are! No little Gradgrind had ever 
known wonder on the subject, each little Gradgrind 
having at five years old dissected the Great Bear 
like a Professor Owen, and driven Charles’s Wain 
like a locomotive engine-driver. No little Gradgrind 
had ever associated a cow in a field with that famous 
cow with the crumpled horn who tossed the dog who 
worried the cat who killed the rat who ate the malt, 
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or with that yet more famous cow who swallowed 
Tom Thumb: it had never heard of those celebrities, 
and had only been introduced to a cow as a graminiv- 
orous ruminating quadruped with several stomachs. 

To his matter of fact home, which was called Stone 
Lodge, Mr. Gradgrind directed his steps. He had 
virtually retired from the wholesale hardware trade 
before he built Stone Lodge, and was now looking 
about for a suitable opportunity of making an arith- 
metical figure in Parliament. Stone Lodge was sit- 
uated on a moor within a mile or two of a great town 
—called Coketown in the present faithful guide-book. 

A very regular feature on the face of the country, 
Stone Lodge was. Not the least disguise toned 
down or shaded off that uncompromising fact in the 
landscape. A great square house, with a heavy 
portico darkening the principal windows, as its mas- 
ter’s heavy brows overshadowed his eyes. A calcu- 
lated, cast up, balanced, and proved house. Six 
windows on this side of the door, six on that side; a 
total of twelve in this wing, a total of twelve in the 
other wing; four-and-twenty carried over to the back 
wings. A lawn and garden and an infant avenue, 
all ruled straight like a botanical account-book. Gas 
and ventilation, drainage and water-service, all of 
the primest quality. Iron clamps and girders, fire- 
proof from top to bottom; mechanical lifts for the 
housemaids, with all their brushes and brooms; every- 
thing that heart could desire. 

Everything? Well, I suppose so. The little 
Gradgrinds had cabinets in various departments of 
science too. They had a little conchological cabinet, 
and a little metallurgical cabinet, and a little miner- 
alogical cabinet; and the specimens were all arranged 
and labelled, and the bits of stone and ore looked as 
though they might have been broken from the parent 
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substances by those tremendously hard instruments 
their own names; and, to paraphrase the idle legend 
of Peter Piper, who had never found his way into 
their nursery, If the greedy little Gradgrinds grasped 
at more than this, what was it for good gracious good- 
ness’ sake, that the greedy little Gradgrinds grasped 
at! ) 

Their father walked on in a hopeful and satisfied 
frame of mind. He was an affectionate father, after 
his manner; but he would probably have described 
himself (if he had been put, like Sissy Jupe, upon a 
definition) as ‘an eminently practical’ father. He 
had a particular pride in the phrase eminently prac- 
tical, which was considered to have a special applica- 
tion to him. Whatsoever the public meeting held in 
Coketown, and whatsoever the subject of such meet- 
ing, some Coketowner was sure to seize the occasion 
of alluding to his eminently practical friend Grad- 
grind. This always pleased the eminently practical . 
friend. He knew it to be his due, but his due was ac- 
ceptable. 

He had reached the neutral ground upon the out- 
skirts of the town, which was neither town nor coun- 
try, and yet was either spoiled, when his ears were 
invaded by the sound of music. The clashing and 
banging band attached to the horse-riding establish- 
ment which had there set up its rest in a wooden 
pavilion was in full bray. A flag, floating from the 
summit of the temple, proclaimed to mankind that it 
was ‘Sleary’s Horse-riding’ which claimed their suf- 
frages. Sleary himself, a stout modern statue with 
a money-box at its elbow, in an ecclesiastical niche of 
early Gothic architecture, took the money. Miss 
Josephine Sleary, as some very long and very narrow 
strips of printed bill announced, was then inaugura- 
ting the entertainments with her graceful equestrian 
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Tyrolean flower-act. Among the other pleasing but 
always strictly moral wonders which must be seen to 
be believed, Signor Jupe was that afternoon to 
‘elucidate the diverting accomplishments of his highly 
trained performing dog Merrylegs.’ He was also to 
exhibit ‘his astounding feat of throwing seventy-five 
hundred-weight in rapid succession backhanded over 
his head, thus forming a fountain of solid iron in 
mid-air, a feat never before attempted in this or any 
other country, and which having elicited such rap- 
turous plaudits from enthusiastic throngs it cannot 
be withdrawn.’ The same Signor Jupe was to ‘en- 
liven the varied performances at frequent intervals 
with his chaste Shaksperean quips and _ retorts.’ 
Lastly, he was to wind them up by appearing in his 
favourite character of Mr. William Button, of 
Tooley Street, in ‘the highly novel and laughable 
hippo-comedietta of The Tailor’s Journey to Brent- 
ford.’ 

Thomas Gradgrind took no heed of these triviali- 
ties of course, but passed on as a practical man ought 
to pass on, either brushing the noisy insects from his 
thoughts, or consigning them to the House of Correc- 
tion. But, the turning of the road took him by the 
back of the booth, and at the back of the booth a 
number of children were congregated in a number of 
stealthy attitudes, striving to peep in at the hidden 
glories of the place. 

This brought him to a stop. ‘Now, to think of 
these vagabonds,’ said he, ‘attracting the young rab- 
ble from a model school.’ 

A space of stunted grass and dry rubbish being 
between him and the young rabble, he took his eye- 
glass out of his waistcoat to look for any child he knew 
by name, and might order off. Phenomenon almost 
incredible though distinctly seen, what did he then 
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behold but his own metallurgical Louisa, peeping 
with all her might through a hole in a deal board, and 
his own mathematical Thomas abasing himself on 
the ground to catch but a hoof of the graceful 
equestrian Tyrolean flower-act! 

Dumb with amazement, Mr. Gradgrind crossed to 
the spot where his family was thus disgraced, laid his 
hand upon each erring child, and said: 

‘Louisa!! ‘Thomas!!’ 

Both rose, red and disconcerted. But, Louisa 
looked at her father with more boldness than Thomas 
did. Indeed, Thomas did not look at him, but gave 
himself up to be taken home like a machine. 

‘In the name of wonder, idleness, and folly!’ said 
Mr. Gradgrind, leading each away by a hand; ‘what 
do you do here?’ 

‘Wanted to see what it was like,’ returned Louisa, 
shortly. 

‘What it was like?” 

“Yes, father.’ 

There was an air of jaded sullenness in them both, 
and particularly in the girl: yet, struggling through 
the dissatisfaction of her face, there was a light with 
nothing to rest upon, a fire with nothing to burn, a 
starved imagination keeping life in itself somehow, 
which brightened its expression. Not with the 
brightness natural to cheerful youth, but with uncer- 
tain, eager, doubtful flashes, which had something 
painful in them, analogous to the changes on a blind 
face groping its way. 

She was a child now, of fifteen or sixteen; but at no 
distant day would seem to become a woman all at 
once. Her father thought so as he looked at her. 
She was pretty. Would have been self-willed (he 
thought in his eminently BEeeaca way) but for her 
bringing-up. 


“> 
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“Thomas, though I have the fact before me, I find 
it difficult to believe that you, with your education 
and resources, should have brought your sister to a 
scene like this.’ 

‘I brought him, father,’ said Louisa, quickly. ‘I 
asked him to come.’ 

‘I am sorry to hear it. JI am very sorry indeed to 
hear it. It makes Thomas no better, and it makes 
you worse, Louisa.’ | 

She looked at her father again, but no tear fell 
down her cheek. 

“You! Thomas and you, to whom the circle of the 
sciences is open; Thomas and you, who may be said to 
be replete with facts; Thomas and you, who have 
been trained to mathematical exactness; Thomas and 
you, here!’ cried Mr. Gradgrind. ‘In this degraded 
position! I am amazed.’ 

‘I was tired, father. I have been tired a long 
time,’ said Louisa. 

“Tired? Of what? asked the astonished father. 

‘I don’t know .of what—of everything I 
think.’ 

‘Say not another word,’ returned Mr. Gradgrind. 
‘You are childish. I will hear no more.’ He did not 
speak again until they had walked some half a mile 
in silence, when he gravely broke out with: “What 
would your best friends say, Louisa? Do you attach 
no value to their good opinion? What would Mr. 
Bounderby say? 

At the mention of this name, his daughter stole a 
look at him, remarkable for its intense and searching 
character. He saw nothing of it, for before he 
looked at her, she had again cast down her eyes! 

‘What,’ he repeated presently, ‘would Mr. Bound- 
erby say?) All the way to Stone Lodge, as with 
grave indignation he led the two delinquents home, he 
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repeated at intervals ‘What would Mr. Bounderby 
say!—as if Mr. Bounderby had been Mrs. Grundy. 


CHAPTER IV 
MR. BOUNDERBY 


Not being Mrs. Grundy, who was Mr. Bounderby? 

Why, Mr. Bounderby was as near being Mr. Grad- 
grind’s bosom friend, as a man perfectly devoid of 
sentiment can approach that spiritual relationship 
towards another man perfectly devoid of sentiment. 
So near was Mr. Bounderby—or, if the reader should 
prefer it, so far off. 

He was a rich man: banker, merchant, manufac- 
turer, and what not. A big, loud man, with a stare, 
and a metallic laugh. A man made out of a coarse 
material, which seemed to have been stretched to 
make so much of him. A man with a great puffed 
head and forehead, swelled veins in his temples, and 
such a strained skin to his face that it seemed to hold 
his eyes open, and lift his eyebrows up. A man with 
a pervading appearance on him of being inflated like 
a balloon, and ready to start. A man who could 
never sufficiently vaunt himself a self-made man. A 
man who was always proclaiming, through that 
brassy speaking-trumpet of a voice of his, his old 
ignorance and his old poverty. A man who was the 
Bully of humility. 

_ A year or two younger than his eminently prac- 
tical friend, Mr. Bounderby looked older; his seven 
or eight and forty might have had the seven or eight 
added to it again, without surprising anybody. He 
had not much hair. One might have fancied he had 
talked it off; and that what was left, all standing up 
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in disorder, was in that condition from being con- 
stantly blown about by his windy boastfulness. 

In the formal drawing-room of Stone Lodge, 
standing on the hearthrug, warming himself before 
the fire, Mr. Bounderby delivered some observations 
to Mrs. Gradgrind on the circumstance of its being 
his birthday. He stood before the fire, partly be- 
cause it was a cool spring afternoon, though the sun 
shone; partly because the shade of Stone Lodge was 
always haunted by the ghost of damp mortar; partly 
because he thus took up a commanding position, from 
which to subdue Mrs. Gradgrind. 

‘I hadn’t a shoe to my foot. As to a stocking, I 
didn’t know such a thing by name. I passed the day 
in a ditch, and the night in a pigsty. That’s the 
way I spent my tenth birthday. Not that a ditch 
was new to me, for I was born in a ditch.’ 

Mrs. Gradgrind, a little, thin, white, pink-eyed 
bundle of shawls, of surpassing feebleness, mental 
and bodily; who was always taking physic without 
any effect, and who, whenever she showed a symptom 
of coming to life, was invariably stunned by some 
weighty piece of fact tumbling on her; Mrs. Grad- 
grind hoped it was a dry ditch? 

‘No! As wet as a sop. A foot of water in it,’ 
said Mr. Bounderby. 

‘Enough to give a baby cold, Mrs. Gradgrind 
considered. 

‘Cold? I was born with inflammation of the lungs, 
and of everything else, I believe, that was capable 
of inflammation, returned Mr. Bounderby. ‘For 
years, ma’am, I was one of the most miserable little 
wretches ever seen. I was so sickly, that I was al- 
ways moaning and groaning. I was so ragged and 
dirty, that you wouldn’t have touched me with a pair 
of tongs.’ 
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Mrs. Gradgrind faintly looked at the tongs, as the 
most appropriate thing her imbecility could think 
of doing. 

‘How I fought through it, I don’t know,’ said 
Bounderby. ‘I was determined, I suppose. I have 
been a determined character in later life, and I sup- 
pose I was then. Here I am, Mrs. Gradgrind, any- 
how, and nobody to thank for my being here, but 
myself.’ 

Mrs. Gradgrind meekly and weakly hoped that his 
mother— 

‘My mother? Bolted, ma’am!’ said Bounderby. 

Mrs. Gradgrind, stunned as usual, collapsed and 
gave it up. 

‘My mother left me to my grandmother,’ said 
Bounderby; ‘and, according to the best of my remem- 
brance, my grandmother was the wickedest and the 
worst old woman that ever lived. If I got a little 
pair of shoes by any chance, she would take ’em off 
and sell ’em for drink. Why, I have known that 
grandmother of mine lie in her bed and drink her 
four-teen glasses of liquor before breakfast!’ 

Mrs. Gradgrind, weakly smiling, and giving no 
other sign of vitality, looked (as she always did) like 
an indifferently executed transparency of a small 
female figure, without enough light behind it. 

‘She kept a chandler’s shop,’ pursued Bounderby, 
‘and kept me in an egg-box. ‘That was the cot of 
my infancy; an old egg-box. As soon as I was big 
enough to run away, of course I ran away. Then I 
became a young vagabond; and instead of one old 
woman knocking me about and starving me, every- 
body of all ages knocked me about and starved me. 
They were right; they had no business to do anything 
else. JI was a nuisance, an incumbrance, and a pest. 
I know that very well.’ 
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His pride in having at any time of his life 
achieved such a great social distinction as to be a 
nuisance, an incumbrance, and a pest, was only to be 
satisfied by three sonorous repetitions of the boast. 

‘I was to pull through it I suppose, Mrs. Grad- 
grind. Whether I was to do it or not, ma’am, I did 
it. I pulled through it, though nobody threw me 
out a rope. Vagabond, errand-boy, vagabond, 
labourer, porter, clerk, chief manager, small partner, 
Josiah Bounderby of Coketown. Those are the 
antecedents, and the culmination. Josiah Bound- 
erby of Coketown learnt his letters from the outsides 
of the shops, Mrs. Gradgrind, and was first able to 
tell the time upon a dial-plate, from studying the 
steeple clock of St. Giles’s Church, London, under 
the direction of a drunken cripple, who was a con- 
victed thief, and an incorrigible vagrant. Tell 
Josiah Bounderby of Coketown, of. your district 
schools and your model schools, and your training 
schools, and your whole kettle-of-fish of schools; and 
Josiah Bounderby of Coketown tells you plainly, all 
right, all correct—he hadn’t such advantages—but 
let us have hard-headed, solid-fisted people—the 
education that made him won’t do for everybody, he 
knows well—such and such his education was, how- 
ever, and you may force him to swallow boiling fat, 
but you shall never force him to suppress the facts of 
his life.’ 

Being heated when he arrived at this climax, Jo- 
siah Bounderby of Coketown stopped. He stopped 
just as his eminently practical friend, still accom- 
panied by the two young culprits, entered the room. 
His eminently practical friend, on seeing him, 
stopped also, and gave Louisa a reproachful look that 
plainly said, “Behold your Bounderby!’ 

‘Well! blustered Mr. Bounderby, ‘what ’s the mat- 
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ter? What is young Thomas in the dumps about” 

He spoke of young Thomas, but he looked at 
Louisa. 

‘We were peeping at the circus,’ muttered Louisa, 
haughtily, without lifting up her eyes, ‘and father 
caught us.’ 

‘And Mrs. Gradgrind,’ said her husband in a lofty 
manner, ‘I should as soon have expected to find my 
children reading poetry.’ 

‘Dear me,’ whimpered Mrs. Gradgrind. “How 
can you, Louisa and Thomas! I wonder at you. I 
declare you ’re enough to make one regret ever hav- 
ing had a family at all. I have a great mind to say 
I wish I hadn’t. Then what would you have done, I 
should like to know.’ 

Mr. Gradgrind did not seem favourably impressed 
by these cogent remarks. He frowned impatiently. 

‘As if, with my head in its present throbbing state, 
you couldn’t go and look at the shells and minerals 
and things provided for you, instead of circuses!’ 
said Mrs. Gradgrind. ‘You know, as well as I do, no 
young people have circus masters, or keep circuses in 
cabinets, or attend lectures about circuses. What 
can you possibly want to know of circuses then? I 
am sure you have enough to do, if that’s what you 
want. With my head in its present state, I couldn’t 
remember the mere names of half the facts you have 
got to attend to.’ 

“That ’s the reason!’ pouted Louisa. 

‘Don’t tell me that’s the reason, because it can be 
nothing of the sort,’ said Mrs. Gradgrind. ‘Go and 
be somethingological directly.’ Mrs. Gradgrind was 
not a scientific character, and usually dismissed her 
children to their studies with this general injunction 
to choose their pursuit. 

In truth, Mrs. Gradgrind’s stock of facts in gen- 
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eral was wofully defective; but Mr. Gradgrind in 
raising her to her high matrimonial position, had been 
influenced by two reasons. Firstly, she was most sat- 
isfactory as a question of figures; and, secondly, she 
had ‘no nonsense’ about her. By nonsense he meant 
fancy; and truly it is probable she was as free from 
any alloy of that nature, as any human being not 
arrived at the perfection of an absolute idiot, ever 
was. | 

The simple circumstance of being left alone with 
her husband and Mr. Bounderby, was sufficient to 
stun this admirable lady again without collision be- 
tween herself and any other fact. So, she once more 
died away, and nobody minded her. 

‘Bounderby,’ said Mr. Gradgrind, drawing a chair 
to the fireside, ‘you are always so interested in my 
young people—particularly in Louisa—that I make 
no apology for saying to you, I am very much vexed 
by this discovery. I have systematically devoted 
myself (as you know) to the education of the reason 
of my family. The reason is (as you know) the only 
faculty to which education should be addressed. 
And yet, Bounderby, it would appear from this un- 
expected circumstance of to-day, though in itself a 
trifling one, as if something had crept into Thomas’s 
and Louisa’s minds which is—or rather, which is not 
—I don’t know that I can express myself better than 
by saying—which has never been intended to be de- 
veloped, and in which their reason has no part.’ 

“There certainly is no reason in looking with inter- 
est at a parcel of vagabonds,’ returned Bounderby. 
‘When I was a vagabond myself, nobody looked with 
any interest at me; I know that.’ 

‘Then comes the question,’ said the eminently prac- 
tical father, with his eyes on the fire, ‘in what has 
this vulgar curiosity its rise?’ 
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‘T ‘Il tell you in what. In idle imagination.’ 

‘I hope not,’ said the eminently practical; ‘I con- 
fess, however, that the misgiving has crossed me on 
my way home.’ 

‘In idle imagination, Gradgrind,’ repeated Bound- 
erby. ‘A very bad thing for anybody, but a cursed 
bad thing for a girl like Louisa. I should ask Mrs. 
Gradgrind’s pardon for strong expressions, but that 
she knows very well I am not a refined character. 
Whoever expects refinement in me will be disap- 
pointed. I hadn’t a refined bringing up.’ 

‘Whether,’ said Mr. Gradgrind, pondering with his 
hands in his pockets, and his cavernous eyes on the 
fire, ‘whether any instructor or servant can have sug- 
gested anything? Whether Louisa or Thomas can 
have been reading anything? Whether, in spite of 
all precautions, any idle storybook can have got into 
the house? Because, in minds that have been prac- 
tically formed by rule and line, from the cradle up- 
wards, this is so curious, so incomprehensible.’ 

‘Stop a bit! cried Bounderby, who all this time 
had been standing, as before, on the hearth, bursting 
at the very furniture of the room with explosive 
humility. “You have one of those strollers’ chil- 
dren in the school.’ 

‘Cecilia Jupe, by name,’ said Mr. Gradgrind, with 
something of a stricken look at his friend. 

“Now, stop a bit!’ cried Bounderby again. ‘How 
did she come there?’ 

‘Why, the fact is, I saw the girl myself, for the 
first time, only just now. She specially applied here 
at the house to be admitted, as not regularly belong- 
ing to our town, and—yes, you are right, Bounderby, 
you are right,’ 

‘Now, stop a bit! cried Bounderby, once more. 
‘Louisa saw her when she came?’ 
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“Louisa certainly did see her, for she mentioned the 
application to me. But Louisa saw her, I have no 
doubt, in Mrs. Gradgrind’s presence.’ 

‘Pray, Mrs. Gradgrind,’ said Bounderby, ‘what 
passed ? 

‘Oh, my poor health! returned Mrs. Gradgrind. 
“The girl wanted to come to the school, and Mr. Grad- 
grind wanted girls to come to the school, and Louisa 
and Thomas both said that the girl wanted to come, 
and that Mr. Gradgrind wanted girls to come, and 
how was it possible to contradict them when such was 
the fact!’ 

‘Now I tell you what, Gradgrind! said Mr. 
Bounderby. ‘Turn this girl to the right about, and 
there ’s an end of it.’ 

‘I am much of your opinion.’ 

‘Do it at once,’ said Bounderby, ‘has always been 
my motto from a child. When I thought I would 
run away from my egg-box and my grandmother, I 
did it at once. Do you the same. Do this at once!’ 

‘Are you walking? asked his friend. ‘I have the 
father’s address. Perhaps you would not mind walk- 
ing to town with me?’ 

‘Not the least in the world,’ said Mr. Bounderby, 
‘as long as you do it at once!’ 

So, Mr. Bounderby threw on his hat—he always 
threw it on, as expressing a man who had been far 
too busily employed in making himself, to acquire 
any fashion of wearing his hat—and with his hands 
in his pockets, sauntered out into the hall, ‘I never 
wear gloves,’ it was his custom to say. ‘I didn’t 
climb up the ladder in them. Shouldn’t be so high 
up, if I had.’ 

Being left to saunter in the hall a minute or two 
while Mr. Gradgrind went upstairs for the address, 
he opened the door of the children’s study and looked 
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into that serene floorclothed apartment, which, not- 
withstanding its bookcases and its cabinets and its 
variety of learned and philosophical appliances, had 
much of the genial aspect of a room devoted to hair- 
cutting. Louisa languidly leaned upon the window 
looking out, without looking at anything, while young 
Thomas stood sniffing revengefully at the fire. 
Adam Smith and Malthus, two younger Gradgrinds, 
were out at lecture in custody; and little Jane, after 
manufacturing a good deal of moist pipe-clay on her 
face with slate-pencil and tears, had fallen asleep over 
vulgar fractions. 

‘It’s all right now, Louisa: it’s all right, young 
Thomas,’ said Mr. Bounderby; ‘you won’t do so any 
more. Ill answer for its being all over with father. 
Well, Louisa, that’s worth a kiss, isn’t it” 

“You can take one, Mr. Bounderby,’ returned 
Louisa, when she had coldly paused, and slowly 
walked across the room, and ungraciously raised her 
cheek towards him, with her face turned away. 

‘Always my pet; ain’t you, Louisa?’ said Mr. 
Bounderby. ‘Good-bye, Louisa!’ 

He went his way, but she stood on the same spot, 
rubbing the cheek he had kissed, with her handker- 
chief, until it was burning red. She was still doing 
this, five minutes afterwards. 

‘What are you about, Loo?” her brother sulkily 
remonstrated. ‘You.’ll rub a hole in your face.’ 

“You may cut the piece out with your penknife if 
you like, Tom, I wouldn’t ery! 
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CHAPTER V 
THE KEY-NOTE 


CoKETOWN, to which Messrs. Bounderby and Grad- 
grind now walked, was a triumph of fact; it had no 
greater taint of fancy in it than Mrs. Gradgrind her- 
self. Let us strike the key-note, Coketown, before 
pursuing our tune. 

It was a town of red brick, or of brick that would 
have been red if the smoke and ashes had allowed it; 
but as matters stood it was a town of unnatural red 
and black like the painted face of a savage. 

It was a town of machinery and tall chimneys, out 
of which interminable serpents of smoke trailed them- 
selves for ever and ever, and never got uncoiled. 

It had a black canal in it, and a river that ran 
purple with ill-smelling dye, and vast piles of build- 
ing full of windows where there was a rattling and 
a trembling all day long, and where the piston of 
the steam-engine worked monotonously up and down, 
like the head of an elephant in a state of melancholy 
madness. It contained several large streets all very 
like one another, and many small streets still more 
like one another, inhabited by people equally like one 
another, who all went in and out at the same hours, 
with the same sound upon the same pavements, 
to do the same work, and to whom every day was 
the same as yesterday and to-morrow, and every year 
the counterpart of the last and the next. 

These attributes of Coketown were in the main 
inseparable from the work by which it was sustained; 
against them were to be set off, comforts of life which 
found their way all over the world, and elegancies of 
life which made, we will not ask how much of the 
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fine lady, who could scarcely bear to hear the place 
mentioned. The rest of its features were voluntary, 
and they were these. 

You saw nothing in Coketown but what was 
severely workful. If the members of a religious 
persuasion built a chapel there—as the members of 
eighteen religious persuasions had done—they made 
it a pious warehouse of red brick, with sometimes 
(but this is only in highly ornamented examples) a 
bell in a birdcage on the top of it. The solitary ex- 
ception was the New Church; a stuccoed edifice with 
a square steeple over the door, terminating in four 
short pinnacles like florid wooden legs. All the 
public inscriptions in the town were painted alike, in 
severe characters of black and white. The jail 
might have been the infirmary, the infirmary might 
have been the jail, the townhall might have been 
either, or both, or anything else, for anything that 
appeared to the contrary in the graces of their con- 
struction. Fact, fact, fact, everywhere in the mate- 
rial aspect of the town; fact, fact, fact, everywhere in 
the immaterial. The M‘Choakumchild school was 
all fact, and the school of design was all fact, and the 
relations between master and man were all fact, and 
everything was fact between the tying-in hospital and 
the cemetery, and what you couldn’t state in figures, 
or show to be purchasable in the cheapest market and 
salable in the dearest, was not, and never should be, 
world with end, Amen. 

A town so sacred to fact, and so triumphant in its 
assertion, of course got on well? Why no, not quite 
well. No? Dear me! 

No. Coketown did not come out of its own fur- 
naces, in all respects like gold that had stood the fire. 
First, the perplexing mystery of the place was, Who 
belonged to the eighteen denominations? Because, 
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whoever did, the labouring people did not. It was 
very strange to walk through the streets on a Sunday 
morning, and note how few of them the barbarous 
jangling of bells that was driving the sick and nerv- 
ous mad, called away from their own quarter, from 
their own close rooms, from the corners of their own 
streets, where they lounged listlessly, gazing at all 
the church and chapel going, as at a thing with which 
they had no manner of concern. Nor was it merely 
the stranger who noticed this, because there was a 
native organisation in Coketown itself, whose mem- 
bers were to be heard of in the House of Commons 
every session, indignantly petitioning for acts of 
parliament that should make these people religious 
by main force. Then came the Teetotal Society, who 
complained that these same people would get drunk, 
and showed in tabular statements that they did get 
drunk, and proved at tea parties that no inducement, 
human or Divine (except a medal), would induce 
them to forego their custom of getting drunk. Then 
came the chemist and: druggist, with other tabular 
statements, showing that when they didn’t get drunk, 
they took opium. Then came the experienced chap- 
lain of the jail, with more tabular statements, 
outdoing all the previous tabular statements, and 
showing that the same people would resort to low 
haunts, hidden from the public eye, where they heard 
low singing and saw low dancing, and mayhap 
joined in it; and where A. B., aged twenty-four next 
birthday, and committed for eighteen months’ sol- 
itary, had himself said (not that he had ever shown 
himself particularly worthy of belief) his ruin began, 
as he was perfectly sure and confident that otherwise 
he would have been a tip-top moral specimen. Then 
came Mr. Gradgrind and Mr. Bounderby, the two 
gentlemen at this present moment walking through 
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Coketown, and both eminently practical, who could, 
on occasion, furnish more tabular statements derived 
from their own personal experience, and illustrated 
by cases they had known and seen, from which it 
clearly appeared—in short, it was the only clear thing 
in the case—that these same people were a bad lot 
altogether, gentlemen; that do what you would for 
them they were never thankful for it, gentlemen; 
that they were restless, gentlemen; that they never 
knew what they wanted; that they lived upon the 
best, and bought fresh butter; and insisted on Mocha 
coffee, and rejected all but prime parts of meat, and 
yet were eternally dissatisfied and unmanageable. 
In short it was the moral of the old nursery fable: 


There was an old woman, and what do you think? 
She lived upon nothing but victuals and drink; 
Victuals and drink were the whole of her diet, 
And yet this old woman would NEver be quiet. 


Is it possible, I wonder, that there was any analogy 
between the case of the Coketown population and the 
case of the little Gradgrinds? Surely, none of us in 
our sober senses and acquainted with figures, are to 
be told at this time of day, that one of the foremost 
elements in the existence of the Coketown working- 
people had been for scores of years, deliberately set 
at nought? ‘That there was any Fancy in them de- 
manding to be brought into healthy existence instead 
of struggling on in convulsions? ‘That exactly in the 
ratio as they worked long and monotonously, the 
craving grew within them for some physical relief— 
some relaxation, encouraging good humour and good 
spirits, and giving them a vent—some recognised 
holiday though it were but for an honest dance to a 
stirring band of music—some occasional light pie in 
which even M‘Choakumchild had no finger—which 
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craving must and would be satisfied aright, or must 
and would inevitably go wrong, until the laws of the 
Creation were repealed? 

‘This man lives at Pod’s End, and I don’t quite 
know Pod’s End,’ said Mr. Gradgrind. ‘Which is 
it, Bounderby? 

Mr. Bounderby knew it was somewhere down town, 
but knew no more respecting it. So they stopped 
for a moment, looking about. | 

Almost as they did so, there came running round 
the corner of the street at a quick pace and with a 
frightened look, a girl whom Mr. Gradgrind recog- 
nised. “Halloa! said he. ‘Stop! Where are you 
going? Stop! Girl number twenty stopped then, 
palpitating, and made him a curtsey. 

‘Why are you tearing about the streets,’ said Mr. 
Gradgrind, ‘in this improper manner? 

‘I was—lI was run after, sir,’ the girl panted, ‘and 
I wanted to get away.’ 

‘Run after?” repeated Mr. Gradgrind. ‘Who 
would run after you?’ 

The question was unexpectedly and suddenly an- 
swered for her, by the colourless boy, Bitzer, who 
came round the corner with such blind speed and so 
little anticipating a stoppage on the pavement, that 
he brought himself up against Mr. Gradgrind’s 
waistcoat and rebounded into the road. 

‘What do you mean, boy? said Mr. Gradgrind. 
‘What are you doing? How dare you dash against 
—everybody—in this manner? 

Bitzer picked up his cap, which the concussion had 
knocked off; and backing, and knuckling his fore- 
head, pleaded that it was an accident. 

‘Was this boy running after you, Jupe? asked 
Mr. Gradgrind. 

‘Yes, sir,’ said the girl reluctantly. 
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‘No, I wasn’t, sir! cried Bitzer. ‘Not till she 
ran away from me. But the horse-riders never mind 
what they say, sir; they’re famous for it. You 
know the horse-riders are famous for never minding 
what they say,’ addressing Sissy. ‘It’s as well 
known in-the town as—please, sir, as the multiplica- 
tion table isn’t known to the horse-riders.’ Bitzer 
tried Mr. Bounderby with this. 

‘He frightened me so,’ said the girl, ‘with his cruel 
faces!’ 

‘Oh! cried Bitzer. ‘Oh! An’t you one of the 
rest! An’t you a horse-rider! I never looked at 
her, sir. I asked her if she would know how to define 
a horse to-morrow, and offered to tell her again, and 
she ran away, and I ran after her, sir, that she might 
know how to answer when she was asked. You 
wouldn’t have thought of saying such mischief if you 
hadn’t been a horse-rider!’ 

‘Her calling seems to be pretty well known among 
"em, observed Mr. Bounderby. ‘You’d have had 
the whole school peeping in a row, in a week.’ 

‘Truly, I think so,’ returned his friend. ‘Bitzer, 
turn you about and take yourself home. Jupe, stay 
here amoment. Let me hear of your running in this 
manner any more, boy, and you will hear of me 
through the master of the school. You understand 
what I mean. Go along.’ 

The boy stopped in his rapid blinking, knuckled 
his forehead again, glanced at Sissy, turned about, 
and retreated. 

‘Now, girl,’ said Mr. Gradgrind, ‘take this gentle- 
man and me to your father’s; we are going there. 
What have you got in that bottle you are carrying” 

‘Gin,’ said Mr. Bounderby. 

‘Dear, no, sir! It’s the nine oils,’ 
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‘The what? cried Mr. Bounderby. 

“The nine oils, sir. To rub father with.” Then 
said Mr. Bounderby, with a loud short laugh, ‘What 
the devil do you rub your father with nine oils for?” 

‘It’s what our people always use, sir, when they 
get any hurts in the ring,’ replied the girl, looking 
over her shoulder, to assure herself that her pursuer 
was gone. “They bruise themselves very bad some- 
times.’ or 

‘Serve ’em right,’ said Mr. Bounderby, ‘for being 
idle.” She glanced up at his face, with mingled as- 
tonishment and dread. 

‘By George! said Mr. Bounderby, ‘when I was 
four or five years younger than you, I had worse 
bruises upon me than ten oils, twenty oils, forty oils, 
would have rubbed off. I didn’t get ’em by posture- 
making, but by being banged about. There was no 
rope-dancing for me; I danced on the bare ground 
and was larruped with the rope.’ 

Mr. Gradgrind, though hard enough, was by no 
means so rough a man as Mr. Bounderby. His 
character was not unkind, all things considered; it 
might have been a very kind one indeed, if he had 
only made some round mistake in the arithmetic that 
balanced it, years ago. He said, in what he meant 
for a reassuring tone, as they turned down a narrow 
road, ‘And this is Pod’s End; is it, Jupe?’ . 

‘This is it, sir, and—if you wouldn’t mind, sir— 
this is the house.’ 

She stopped, at twilight, at the door of a mean 
little public-house, with dim red lights in it. As 
haggard and as shabby, as if, for want of custom, it 
had itself taken to drinking, and had gone the way 
all drunkards go, and was very near the end of it. 

‘It’s only crossing the bar, sir, and up the stairs, 
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if you wouldn’t mind, and waiting there for a moment 
till I get a candle. If you should hear a dog, sir, 
it’s only Merrylegs, and he only barks.’ 
‘Merrylegs and nine oils, eh! said Mr. Bound- 
erby, entering last with his metallic laugh. ‘Pretty 
well this, for a self-made man!’ | 


CHAPTER VI 
SLEARY’S HORSEMANSHIP 


THE name of the public-house was the Pegasus’s 
Arms. ‘The Pegasus’s legs might have been more to 
the purpose; but, underneath the winged horse upon 
the signboard, the Pegasus’s Arms was inscribed in 
Roman letters. Beneath that inscription again, in a 
flowing scroll, the painter had touched off the lines: 


Good malt makes good beer, 

Walk in, and they ‘ll draw it here; 
Good wine makes good brandy, 

Give us a call, and you ’ll find it handy. 


Framed and glazed upon the wall behind the 
dingy little bar, was another Pegasus—a theatrical 
one—with real gauze let in for his wings, golden stars 
stuck on all over him, and his ethereal harness made 
of red silk. 

As it had grown too dusky without, to see the sign, 
and as it, had not grown light enough within to see 
the picture, Mr. Gradgrind and Mr. Bounderby re- 
ceived no offence from these idealities. They fol- 
lowed the girl up some steep corner-stairs without 
meeting any one, and stopped in the dark while she 
went on for a candle. They expected every moment 
to hear Merrylegs give tongue, but the highly trained 
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performing dog had not barked when the girl and 
the candle appeared together. 

‘Father is not in our room, sir,’ she said, with a face 
of great surprise. ‘If you wouldn’t mind walking 
in, Ill find him directly.’ 

They walked in; and Sissy, having set two chairs 
for them, sped away with a quick light step. It was 
a mean, shabbily furnished room, with a bed in it. 
The white night-cap, embellished with two peacock’s 
feathers and a pigtail bolt upright, in which Signor 
Jupe had that very afternoon enlivened the varied 
performances with his chaste Shaksperean quips and 
retorts, hung upon a nail; but no other portion of his 
wardrobe, or other token of himself or his pursuits, 
was to be seen anywhere. As to Merrylegs, that 
respectable ancestor of the highly trained animal who 
went aboard the ark, might have been accidentally 
shut out of it, for any sign of a dog that was manifest 
to eye or ear in the Pegasus’s Arms. 

They heard the doors of rooms above, opening and 
shutting as Sissy went from one to another in quest 
of her father; and presently they heard voices ex- 
pressing surprise. She came bounding down again 
in a great hurry, opened a battered and mangy old 
hair trunk, found it empty, and looked round with 
her hands clasped and her face full of terror. 

‘Father must have gone down to the Booth, sir. 
I don’t know why he should go there, but he must be 
there; Ill bring him in a minute! She was gone 
directly, without her bonnet; with her long, dark, 
childish hair streaming behind her. 

‘What does she mean! said Mr. Gradgrind. 
‘Back in a minute? It’s more than a mile off.’ 

Before Mr. Bounderby could reply, a young man 
appeared at the door, and introducing himself with 
the words, ‘By your leaves, gentlemen! walked in 
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with his hands in his pockets. His face, close- 
shaven, thin, and sallow, was shaded by a great 
quantity of dark hair, brushed into a roll all round his 
head, and parted up the centre. His legs were very 
robust, but shorter than legs of good proportions 
should have been. His chest and back were as much 
too broad, as his legs were too short. He was 
dressed in a Newmarket coat and _ tight-fitting 
trousers; wore a shawl round his neck; smelt of lamp- 
oil, straw, orange-peel, horses’ provender, and saw- 
dust; and looked a most remarkable sort of Centaur, 
compounded of the stable and the play-house. 
Where the one began, and the other ended, nobody 
could have told with any precision. This gentleman 
was mentioned in the bills of the day as Mr. EK. W. 
B. Childers, so justly celebrated for his daring vault- 
ing act as the Wild Huntsman of the North Ameri- 
can Prairies; in which popular performance, a 
diminutive boy with an old face, who now accom- 
panied him, assisted as his infant son: being carried 
upside down over his father’s shoulder, by one foot, 
and held by the crown of his head, heels upwards, 
in the palm of his father’s hand, according to the 
violent paternal manner in which wild huntsmen may 
be observed to fondle their offspring, Made up with 
curls, wreaths, wings, white bismuth, and carmine, 
this hopeful young person soared into so pleasing a 
Cupid as to constitute the chief delight of the ma- 
ternal part of the spectators; but in private, where 
his characteristics were a precocious cutaway coat and 
an extremely gruff voice, he became of the Turf, 
turfy. 

‘By your leaves, gentlemen,’ said Mr. E. W. B. 
Childers, glancing round the room. ‘It was you, I 
believe, that were wishing to see Jupe!’ 

‘It was,’ said Mr. Gradgrind. ‘His daughter has 
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gone to fetch him, but I can’t wait; therefore, if you 
please, I will leave a message for him with you.’ 

“You see, my friend,’ Mr. Bounderby put in, ‘we 
are the kind of people who know the value of time, 
and you are the kind of people who don’t know the 
value of time.’ 

‘I have not,’ retorted Mr. Childers, after surveying 
him from head to foot, ‘the honour of knowing you 
—but if you mean that you can make more money of 
your time than I can of mine, I should judge from 
your appearance, that you are about right.’ 

‘And when you have made it, you can keep it too, 
I should think,’ said Cupid. 

‘Kidderminster, stow that! said Mr. Childers. 
(Master Kidderminster was Cupid’s mortal name.) 

“What does he come here cheeking us for, then? 
cried Master Kidderminster, showing a very irascible 
temperament. ‘If you want to cheek us, pay your 
ochre at the doors and take it out.’ 

‘Kidderminster, said Mr. Childers, raising his 
voice, ‘stow that!—Sir,’ to Mr. Gradgrind, ‘I was ad- 
dressing myself to you. You may or you may not 
be aware (for perhaps you have not been much in the 
audience), that Jupe has missed his tip very often, 
lately.’ 

(Ecehnt has he missed?’ asked Mr. Gradgrind, 
glancing at the potent Bounderby for assistance. 

‘Missed his tip.’ 

‘Offered at the Garters four times last night, and 
never done ’em once,’ said Master Kidderminster. 
‘Missed his tip at the banners, too, and was loose 
in his ponging.’ 

‘Didn’t do what he ought to do. Was short in 
his leaps and bad in his tumbling,’ Mr. Childers 
interpreted. * 

‘Oh! said Mr. Gradgrind, ‘that is tip, is it?” 
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‘In a general way that’s missing his tip,’ Mr. E. 
W. B. Childers answered. 

‘Nine oils, Merrylegs, missing tips, garters, ban- 
_ ners, and Ponging, eh!’ ejaculated Bounderby, with 
his laugh of laughs. ‘Queer sort of company, too, 
for a man who has raised himself.’ 

‘Lower yourself, then,’ retorted Cupid. ‘Oh 
Lord! if you’ve raised yourself so high as all that 
comes to, let yourself down a bit.’ 

‘This is a very obtrusive lad! said Mr. Gradgrind, 
turning, and knitting his brows on him. 

‘We’d have had a young gentleman to meet you, 
if we had known you were coming,’ retorted Master 
Kidderminster, nothing abashed. ‘It’s a pity you 
don’t have a bespeak, being so particular. You ’re 
on the Tight-Jeff, ain’t you?’ 

“What does this unmannerly boy mean,’ asked Mr. 
Gradgrind, eyeing him in a sort of desperation, “by 
Tight-J eff? 

‘There! Get out, get out!’ said Mr. Childers, 
thrusting his young friend from the room, rather in 
the prairie manner. “Tight-Jeff or Slack-Jeff, it 
don’t much signify: it’s only tight-rope and slack- 
rope. You were going to give me a message for 
Jupe? 

“Yes, I was.’ 

‘Then,’ continued Mr. Childers, quickly, ‘my 
opinion is, he will never receive it. Do you know 
much of him? 

‘I never saw the man in my life.’ 

‘I doubt if you ever will see him now. It’s pretty 
plain to me, he’s off.’ 

‘Do you mean that he has deserted his daughter” 

‘Ay! I mean,’ said Mr. Childers, with a nod, 
‘that he has cut. He was goosed last night, he was 
goosed the night before last, he was goosed to-day, 
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He has lately got in the way of being always goosed, 
and he can’t stand it.’ 

‘Why has he been—so very much—Goosed?’ asked 
Mr. Gradgrind, forcing the word out of himself, with 
great solemnity and reluctance. 

‘His joints are turning stiff, and he is getting used 
up, said Childers. ‘He has his points as a Cackler 
still, but he can’t get a living out of them.’ 

‘A Cackler! Bounderby repeated. ‘Here we go 
again!’ 

‘A speaker, if the gentleman likes it better,’ said 
Mr. E. W. B. Childers, superciliously throwing the 
interpretation over his shoulder, and accompanying 
it with a shake of his long hair—which all shook at 
once. ‘Now, it’s a remarkable fact, sir, that it cut 
that man deeper, to know that his daughter knew of 
his being goosed, than to go through with it.’ 

‘Good! interrupted Mr. Bounderby. ‘This is 
good, Gradgrind! A man so fond of his daughter, 
that he runs away from her! This is devilish good! 
Ha! ha! Now, Ill tell you what, young man. I 
haven’t always occupied my present station of life. I 
know what these things are. You may be astonished 
to hear it, but my mother ran away from me.’ 

E. W. B. Childers replied pointedly, that he was 
not at all astonished to hear it. 

‘Very well,’ said Bounderby. ‘I was born in a 
ditch, and my mother ran away from me. Do I 
excuse her for it? No. Have I ever excused her 
for it? Not I. What do I call her for it? I call 
_her probably the very worst woman that ever lived 
in the world, except my drunken grandmother. 
There’s no family pride about me, there’s no 
imaginative sentimental humbug about me. I call 
a spade a spade; and I call the mother of Josiah 
Bounderby of Coketown, without any fear or any 
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favour, what I should call her if she had been the 
mother of Dick Jones of Wapping. So, with this 
man. He is a runaway rogue and a vagabond, 
that ’s what he is, in English.’ 

‘It’s all the same to me what he is or what he is 
not, whether in English or whether in French,’ re- 
torted Mr. E. W. B. Childers, facing about. ‘I am 
telling your friend what’s the fact; if you don’t 
like to hear it, you can avail yourself of the open 
air. You give it mouth enough, you do; but give 
it mouth in your own building at least,’ remonstrated 
E. W. B. with stern irony. “Don’t give it mouth in 
this building, till you ’re called upon. You have got 
some building of your own, I dare say, now?’ 

‘Perhaps so,’ replied Mr. Bounderby, rattling his 
money and laughing. 

‘Then give it mouth in your own building, will 
you, if you please?” said Childers. ‘Because this 
isn’t a strong building, and too much of you might 
bring it down!’ 

Eyeing Mr. Bounderby from head to foot again, 
he turned from him, as from a man finally disposed 
of, to Mr. Gradgrind. 

‘Jupe sent his daughter out on an errand not an 
hour ago, and then was seen to slip out himself, with 
his hat over his eyes, and a bundle tied up in a hand- 
kerchief under his arm. She will never believe it 
of him, but he has cut away and left her.’ 

‘Pray,’ said Mr. Gradgrind, ‘why will she never 
believe it of him? 

‘Because those two were one. Because they were 
never asunder. Because, up to this time, he seemed 
to dote upon her,’ said Childers, taking a step or 
two to look into the empty trunk. Both Mr. 
Childers and Master Kidderminster walked in a 
curious manner; with their legs wider apart than the 
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general run of men, and with a very knowing as- 
sumption of being stiff in the knees. This walk 
was common to all the male members of Sleary’s 
company, and was understood to express, that they 
were always on horseback. 

‘Poor Sissy! He had better have apprenticed 
her,’ said Childers, giving his hair another shake, as 
he looked up from the empty box. ‘Now, he leaves 
her without anything to take to.’ 

‘It is creditable to you, who have never been ap- 
prenticed, to express that opinion,’ returned Mr. 
Gradgrind, approvingly. 

‘I never apprenticed? I was apprenticed when I 
was seven year old.’ 

‘Oh! Indeed” said Mr. Gradgrind, rather resent- 
fully, as having been defrauded of his good opinion. 
‘I was not aware of its being the custom to appren- 
tice young persons to— 

‘Idleness,’ Mr. Bounderby put in with a loud 
laugh. ‘No, by the Lord Harry! Nor I! 

‘Her father always had it in his head,’ resumed 
Childers, feigning unconsciousness of Mr. Bounder- 
by’s existence, ‘that she was to be taught the deuce- 
and-all of education. How it got into his head, I 
can’t say; I can only say that it never got out. He 
has been picking up a bit of reading for her, here— 
and a bit of writing for her, there—and a bit of 
ciphering for her, somewhere else—these seven 
years.’ 

Mr. E. W. B. Childers took one of his hands out 
of his pockets, stroked his face and chin, and looked, 
with a good deal of doubt and a little hope, at Mr. 
Gradgrind. From the first he had sought to con- 
ciliate that gentleman, for the sake of the deserted 

irl. : 
‘When Sissy got into the school here,’ he pursued, 
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‘her father was as pleased as Punch. I couldn't 
altogether make out why, myself, as we were not 
stationary. here, being but comers and goers any- 
where. I suppose, however, he had this move in 
his mind—he was always half-cracked—and_ then 
considered her provided for. If you should happen 
to have looked in to-night, for the purpose of 
telling him that you were going to do her any little 
service, said Mr. Childers, stroking his face again, 
and repeating his look, ‘it would be very fortunate and 
well-timed; very fortunate and well-timed.’ 

‘On the contrary,’ returned Mr. Gradgrind. ‘I 
came to tell him that her connections made her not 
an object for the school, and that she must not attend 
any more. Still, if her father really has left her, 
without any connivance on her part—Bounderby, let 
me have a word with you.’ 

Upon this, Mr. Childers politely betook himself, 
with his equestrian walk, to the landing outside the 
door, and stood there stroking his face, and softly 
whistling. While thus engaged, he overheard such 
phrases in Mr. Bounderby’s voice as ‘No. I say no. 
I advise you not. I say by no means.’ While, from 
Mr. Gradgrind, he heard in his much lower tone the 
words, “But even as an example to Louisa, of what 
this pursuit which has been the subject of a vulgar 
curiosity, leads to and ends in. Think of it, Bounder- 
by, in that point of view.’ 

Meanwhile, the various members of Sleary’s com- 
pany gradually gathered together from the upper 
regions, where they were quartered, and, from stand- 
ing about, talking in low voices to one another and 
to Mr. Childers, gradually insinuated themselves 
and him into the room. There were two or three 
handsome young women among them, with their two 
or three husbands, and their two or three mothers, 
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and their eight or nine little children, who did the 
fairy business when required. The father of one of 
the families was in the habit of balancing the father 
of another of the families on the top of a great pole; 
the father of a third family often made a pyramid 
of both those fathers, with Master Kidderminster for 
the apex, and himself for the base; all the fathers 
could dance upon rolling casks, stand upon bottles, 
catch knives and balls, twirl hand-basins, ride upon 
anything, jump over everything, and stick at noth- 
ing. All the mothers could (and did) dance, upon 
the slack wire and the tight-rope, and perform 
rapid acts on bare-backed steeds; none of them were 
at all particular in respect of showing their legs; 
and one of them, alone in a Greek chariot, drove 
six in hand into every town they came to. They all 
assumed to be mighty rakish and knowing, they 
were not very tidy in their private dresses, they 
were not at all orderly in their domestic arrange- 
ments, and the combined literature of the whole com- 
pany would have produced but a poor letter on any 
subject. Yet there was a remarkable gentleness and 
childishness about these people, a special inaptitude 
for any kind of sharp practice, and an untiring 
readiness to help and pity one another, deserving 
often of as much respect, and always of as much 
generous construction, as the every-day virtues of 
any class of people in the world. 

Last of all appeared Mr. Sleary: a stout man as 
already mentioned, with one fixed eye, and one 
loose eye, a voice (if it can be called so) like the 
efforts of a broken old pair of bellows, a flabby sur- 
face, and a muddled head which was never sober 
and never drunk. 

‘Thquire! said Mr. Sleary, who was troubled with 
asthma, and whose breath came far too thick and 
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heavy for the letter s, ‘Your thervant! Thith ith a 
bad piethe of bithnith, thith ith. You’ve heard of 
my Clown an hith dog being thuppothed to have 
morrithed ?’ 

He addressed Mr. Gradgrind, who answered ‘Yes.’ 

‘Well, Thquire, he returned, taking off his hat, 
and rubbing the lining with his pocket-handkerchief, 
which he kept inside for the purpose. ‘Ith it your 
intenthion to do anything for the poor girl, Thquire” 

‘I shall have something to propose to her when she 
comes back,’ said Mr. Gradgrind. 

‘Glad to hear it, Thquire. Not that I want to get 
rid of the child, any more than I want to thtand in 
her way. I’m willing to take her prentith, though 
at her age ith late. My voithe ith a little huthky, 
Thquire, and not eathy heard by them ath don’t 
know me; but if you’d been chilled and _ heated, 
heated and chilled, chilled and heated in the ring 
when you wath young, ath often ath I have been, 
your voithe wouldn’t have lathted out, Thquire, no 
more than mine.’ 

‘I dare say not,’ said Mr. Gradgrind. 

‘What thall it be, Thquire, while you wait? Thall 
it be Therry? Give it a name, Thquire!’ said Mr. 
Sleary, with hospitable ease. 

‘Nothing for me, I thank you,’ said Mr. Grad- 
grind. 

‘Don’t thay nothing, Thquire. What doth your 
friend thay? If you haven’t took your feed yet, 
have a glath of bitterth.’ 

Here his daughter Josephine—a pretty fair-haired 
girl of eighteen, who had been tied on a horse at 
two years old, and had made a will at twelve, which 
she always carried about with her, expressive of her 
dying desire to be drawn to the grave by the two 
piebald ponies—cried, ‘Father, hush! she has come 
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back! Then came Sissy Jupe, running into the 
room as she had run out of it. And when she saw 
them all assembled, and saw their looks, and saw 
no father there, she broke into a most deplorable 
cry, and took refuge on the bosom of the most accom- 
plished tight-rope lady (herself in the family-way), 
who knelt down on the floor to nurse her, and to 
weep over her. 

‘Ith n infernal thame, upon my thoul it ith,’ said 
Sleary. 

‘O my dear father, my good kind father, where 
are you gone? You are gone to try to do me some 
good, I know! You are gone away for my sake, 
I am sure! And how miserable and helpless you 
will be without me, poor, poor father, until you 
come back!’ It was so pathetic to hear her saying 
many things of this kind, with hcr face turned up- 
ward, and her arms stretched out as if she were trying 
to stop his departing shadow and embrace it, that 
no one spoke a word until Mr. Bounderby (growing 
impatient) took the case in hand. 

‘Now, good people all,’ said he, ‘this is wanton 
waste of time. Let the girl understand the fact. 
Let her take it from me, if you like, who have been 
run away from, myself. Here, what’s your name! 
Your father has absconded—deserted you—and 
you mustn’t expect to see him again as long as you 
live.’ 

They cared so little for plain Fact, these people, 
and were in that advanced state of degeneracy on 
the subject, that instead cf being impressed by the 
speaker’s strong common sense, they took it in 
extraordinary dudgeon. The men muttered ‘Shame!’ 
and the women ‘Brute!’ and Sleary, in some haste, 
communicated the following hint, apart to Mr. 
Bounderby. 
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‘I tell you what, Thquire. To thpeak plain to 
you, my opinion ith that you had better cut it thort, 
and drop it. They ’re a very good natur’d people, 
my people, but they ’re accuthtomed to be quick in 
their movementh; and if you don’t act upon my 
advithe, I’m damned if I don’t believe they “Il pith 
you out 0’ winder.’ 

Mr. Bounderby being restrained by this mild sug- 
gestion, Mr. Gradgrind found an opening for his 
eminently practical exposition of the subject. 

‘It is of no moment,’ said he, ‘whether this person 
is to be expected back at any time, or the contrary. 
He is gone away, and there is no present expectation 
of his return. That, I believe, is agreed on all hands.’ 

‘Thath agreed, Thquire. Thick to that? From 
Sleary. 

‘Well then. I, who came here to inform the father 
of the poor girl, Jupe, that she could not be received 
at the school any more, in consequence of there being 
practical objections, into which I need not enter, 
to the reception there of the children of persons so 
employed, am prepared in these altered circum- 
stances to make a proposal. I am willing to take 
charge of you, Jupe, and to educate you, and pro- 
vide for you. The only condition (over and above 
your good behaviour) I make is, that you decide 
now, at once, whether to accompany me or remain 
here. Also, that if you accompany me now, it is 
understood that you communicate no more with any 
of your friends who are here present. These obser- 
vations comprise the whole of the case.’ 

‘At the thame time,’ said Sleary, ‘I mutht put in 
my word, ‘Thquire, tho that both thides of the ban- 
ner may be equally theen. If you like, Thethilia, 
to be prentitht, you know the natur of the work 
and you know your companionth, Emma Gordon, 
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in whothe lap you’re a lying at prethent, would 
be a mother to you, and Joth’phine would be a. 
thithter to you. I don’t pretend to be of the angel 
breed mythelf, and I don’t thay but what, when 
you mith’d your tip, you’d find me cut up rough, 
and thwear an oath or two at you. But what I 
thay, Thquire, ith, that good tempered or bad 
tempered, I never did a horthe a injury yet, no more 
than thwearing at him went, and that I don’t expect 
I thall begin otherwithe at my time of life, with a 
rider. I never wath much of a Cackler, Thquire, 
and I have thed my thay.’ 

The latter part of this speech was addressed to 
Mr. Gradgrind, who received it with a grave inclina- 
tion of his head, and then remarked: | 

“The only observation I will make to you, Jupe, 
in the way of influencing your decision, is, that it 
is highly desirable to have a sound practical educa- 
tion, and that even your father himself (from what 
I understand) appears, on your behalf, to have 
known and felt that much.’ 

The last words had a visible effect upon her. She 
stopped in her wild crying, a little detached herself 
from Emma Gordon, and turned her face full upon 
her patron. The whole company perceived the force 
of the change, and drew a long breath together, that 
plainly said, ‘she will go!’ 

_ ‘Be sure you know your own mind, Jupe,’ Mr. 
Gradgrind cautioned her; ‘I say no more. Be sure 
you know your own mind!’ 

‘When father comes back,’ cried the girl, bursting 
into tears again after a minute’s silence, ‘how will he 
ever find me if I go away!’ 

‘You may be quite at ease,’ said Mr. Gradgrind, 
calmly; he worked out the whole matter like a sum: 
‘you may be quite at ease, Jupe, on that score. In 
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such a case, your father, I apprehend, must find out 
Mr.—’ 

‘Thleary. Thath my name, Thquire. Not 
athamed of it. Known all over England, and al- 
wayth paythe ith way.’ 

‘Must find out Mr. Sleary, who would then let 
him know where you went. I should have no power 
of keeping you against his wish, and he would have 
no difficulty, at any time, in finding Mr. Thomas 
Gradgrind of Coketown. I am well known.’ 

“Well known,’ assented Mr. Sleary, rolling his 
loose eye. “You’re one of the thort, Thquire, that 
keepth a prethiouth thight of money out of the 
houthe. But never mind that at prethent.’ 

There was another silence; and then she exclaimed, 
sobbing with her hands before her face, ‘Oh give me 
my clothes, give me my clothes, and let me go away 
before I break my heart! 

The women sadly bestirred themselves to get the 
clothes together—it was soon done, for they were not 
many—and to pack them in a basket which had often 
travelled with them. Sissy sat all the time, upon 
the ground, still sobbing, and covering her eyes. 
Mr. Gradgrind and his friend Bounderby stood near 
the door, ready to take her away. Mr. Sleary stood 
in the middle of the room, with the male members of 
the company about him, exactly as he would have 
stood in the centre of the ring during his daughter 
Josephine’s performance. He wanted nothing but 
his whip. 

_. The basket packed in silence, they brought her 
bonnet to her, and smoothed her disordered hair, and 
put it on. Then they pressed about her, and bent 
over her in very natural attitudes, kissing and embra- 
cing her: and brought the children to take leave of her; 
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and were a tender-hearted, simple, foolish set of 
women altogether. 

‘Now, Jupe,’ said Mr. Gradgrind. ‘If you are 
quite determined, come!’ 

But she had to take her farewell of the male part 
of the company yet, and every one of them had to 
unfold his arms (for they all assumed the profes- 
sional attitude when they found themselves near 
Sleary), and give her a parting kiss—Master Kidder- 
minister excepted, in whose young nature there was 
an original flavour of the misanthrope, who was 
also known to have harboured matrimonial views, 
and who moodily withdrew. Mr. Sleary was re- 
served until the last. Opening his arms wide he 
took her by both hands, and would have sprung her 
up and down, after the riding-master manner of con- 
gratulating young ladies on their dismounting from 
a rapid act; but there was no rebound in Sissy, and 
she only stood before him crying. 

‘Good-bye, my dear!’ said Sleary. “You’ll make 
your fortun, I hope, and none of our poor folkth 
will ever trouble you, I’ll pound it. I with your 
father hadn’t taken hith dog with him; ith a ill-con- 
wenienth to have the dog out of the billth. But on 
thecond thoughth, he wouldn’t have performed with- 
out hith mathter, tho ith ath broad ath ith long! 

With that he regarded her attentively with his 
fixed eye, surveyed his company with his loose one, 
kissed her, shook his head, and handed her to Mr. 
Gradgrind as to a horse. 

‘There the ith, Thquire,’ he said, sweeping her with 
a professional glance as if she were being adjusted 
in her seat, ‘and the ’ll do you juthtithe. Good-bye, 
Thethilia!’ 

‘Good-bye, Cecilia!’ “Good-bye, Sissy! ‘God 
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bless you, dear!’ In a variety of voices from all the 
room. 

But the riding-master eye had observed the bottle 
of the nine oils in her bosom, and he now interposed 
with ‘Leave the bottle, my dear; ith large to carry; 
it will be of no uthe to you now. Give it to me!’ 

‘No, no! she said, in another burst of tears. ‘Oh, 
no! Pray let me keep it for father till he comes 
back! He will want it when he comes back. He 
had never thought of going away, when he sent me 
for it. I must keep it for him, if you please! 

‘Tho be it, my dear. (You thee how it ith, 
Thquire!) Farewell, Thethilia! My latht wordth 
to you ith thith, Thtick to the termth of your engage- 
ment, be obedient to the Thquire, and forget uth. 
But if, when you ’re grown up and married and well 
off, you come upon any horthe-riding ever, don’t be 
hard upon it, don’t be croth with it, give it a 
Bethpeak if you can, and think you might do wurth. 
People mutht be amuthed, Thquire, thomehow,’ con- 
tinued Sleary, rendered more pursy than ever, by so 
much talking; ‘they can’t be alwayth a working, nor 
yet they can’t be alwayth a learning. Make the 
betht of uth; not the wurtht. I’ve got my living 
out of the horthe-riding all my life, I know; but I 
conthider that I lay down the philothophy of the 
thubject when I thay to you, Thquire, make the betht 
of uth: not the wurtht!’ 

The Sleary philosophy was propounded as they 
went downstairs; and the fixed eye of Philosophy— 
and its rolling eye, too—soon lost the three figures 
and the basket in the darkness of the street. 
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CHAPTER VII 
MRS. SPARSIT 


Mr. Bounpversy being a bachelor, an elderly lady 
presided over his establishment, in consideration of 
a certain annual stipend. Mrs. Sparsit was this 
lady’s name; and she was a prominent figure in at- 
tendance on Mr. Bounderby’s car, as it rolled along 
in triumph with the Bully of humility inside. 

For, Mrs. Sparsit had not only seen different days, 
but was highly connected. She had a great aunt 
living in these very times called Lady Scadgers. 
Mr. Sparsit, deceased, of whom she was the relict, 
had been by the mother’s side what Mrs. Sparsit 
called ‘a Powler.’ Strangers of limited information 
and dull apprehension were sometimes observed not 
to know what a Powler was, and even to appear 
uncertain whether it might be a business, or a political 
party, or a profession of faith. ‘The better class of 
minds, however, did not need to be informed that 
the Powlers were an ancient stock, who could trace 
themselves so exceedingly far back that it was not 
surprising if they sometimes lost themselves—which 
they had rather frequently done, as respected horse- 
flesh, blind-hookey, Hebrew monetary transactions, 
and the Insolvent Debtors Court. 

The late Mr. Sparsit, being by the mother’s side a 
Powler, married this lady, being by the father’s side 
a Seadgers. Lady Scadgers (an immensely fat old 
woman, with an inordinate appetite for butcher’s 
meat, and a mysterious leg which had now refused to 
get out of bed for fourteen years) contrived the mar- 
riage, at a period-when Sparsit was just of age, and 
chiefly noticeable for a slender body, weakly sup- 
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ported on two long slim props, and surmounted by 
no head worth mentioning. He inherited a fair 
fortune from his uncle, but owed it all before he 
came into it, and spent it twice over immediately 
afterwards. ‘Thus, when he died, at twenty-four 
(the scene of his decease, Calais, and the cause, 
brandy), he did not leave his widow, from whom he 
had been separated soon after the honeymoon, in 
affluent circumstances. ‘That bereaved lady, fifteen 
years older than he, fell presently at deadly feud 
with her only relative, Lady Scadgers; and, partly 
to spite her ladyship, and partly to maintain herself, 
went out at a salary. And here she was now, in her 
elderly days, with the Coriolanian style of nose and 
the dense black eyebrows which had captivated 
Sparsit, making Mr. Bounderby’s tea as he took his 
breakfast. 

If Bounderby had been a Conqueror, and Mrs. 
Sparsit a captive Princess whom he took about as a 
feature in his state-processions, he could not have 
made a greater flourish with her than he habitually 
did. Just as it belonged to his boastfulness to 
depreciate his own extraction, so it belonged to it to 
exalt Mrs. Sparsit’s. In the measure that he would 
not allow his own youth to have been attended by 
a single favourable circumstance, he brightened Mrs. 
Sparsit’s juvenile career with every possible advan- 
tage, and showered wagon-loads of early roses all over 
that lady’s path. ‘And yet, sir,’ he would say, ‘how 
does it turn out after all? Why here she is at a 
hundred a year (I give her a hundred, which she is 
pleased to term handsome), keeping the house of 
Josiah Bounderby of Coketown!’ 

Nay, he made this foil of his so very widely known, 
that third parties took it up, and handled it on some 
occasions with considerable briskness. It was one 
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of the most exasperating attributes of Bounderby, 
that he not only sang his own praises, but stim- 
ulated other men to sing them. There was a moral 
infection of clap-trap in him. Strangers, modest 
enough elsewhere, started up at dinners in Coketown, 
and boasted, in quite a rampant way, of Bounderby. 
They made him out to be the Royal arms, the Union 
Jack, Magna Charta, John Bull, Habeas Corpus, 
the Bill of Rights, an Englishman’s house is his 
castle, Church and State, and God save the Queen, 
all put together. And as often (and it was very 
often) as an orator of this kind brought into his per- 
oration, 


‘Princes and lords may flourish or may fade, 
A breath can make them, as a breath has made.’ 


—it was, for certain, more or less understood among 
the company that he had heard of Mrs. Sparsit. 

‘Mr. Bounderby, said Mrs, Sparsit, ‘you are 
unusually slow, sir, with your breakfast this morn- 

g. 

“Why, ma’am,’ he returned, ‘I am thinking about 
Tom Gradgrind’s whim’; Tom Gradgrind, for a 
bluff independent manner of speaking—as if some- 
body were always endeavouring to bribe him with 
immense sums to say Thomas, and he wouldn’t; “Tom 
Gradgrind’s whim, ma’am, of bringing up the tum- 
bling-girl.’ 

‘The girl is now waiting to know,’ said Mrs. 
Sparsit, ‘whether she is to go straight to the school, 
or up to the Lodge.’ 

‘She must wait, ma’am,’ answered Bounderby, ‘till 
I know myself. We shall have Tom Gradgrind 
down here presently, I suppose. If he should wish 
her to remain here a day or two longer, of course she 
can, ma’am.’ 

‘Of course she can if you wish it, Mr. Bounderby.’ 
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‘I told him I would give her a shake-down here, 
last night, in order that he might sleep on it before 
he decided to let her have any association with Louisa.’ 

‘Indeed, Mr. Bounderby? Very thoughtful of 
you!’ 

Mrs. Sparsit’s Coriolanian nose underwent a slight 
expansion of the nostrils, and her black eyebrows 
contracted as she took a sip of tea. 

‘It’s tolerably clear to me, said Bounderby, ‘that 
the little puss can get small good out of such compan- 
ionship.’ 

‘Are you speaking of young Miss Gradgrind, Mr. 
Bounderby?’ 

“Yes, ma’am, I ’m speaking of Louisa.’ 

‘Your observation being limited to “little puss,” ’ 
said Mrs. Sparsit, ‘and there being two little girls in 
question, I did not know which might be indicated 
by that expression.’ 

‘Louisa, repeated Mr. Bounderby. ‘Louisa, 
Louisa.’ 

“You are quite another father to Louisa, sir.’ 
Mrs. Sparsit took a little more tea; and, as she bent 
her again contracted eyebrows over her steaming cup, 
rather looked as if her classical countenance were 
invoking the infernal gods. 

‘If you had said I was another father to Tom— 
young Tom, I mean, not my friend Tom Gradgrind 
—you might have been nearer the mark. I am going 
to take young Tom into my office. Going to have 
him under my wing, ma’am.’ 

_ “Indeed? Rather young for that, is he not, sir?’ 
Mrs. Sparsit’s ‘sir,’ in addressing Mr. Bounderby, 
was a word of ceremony, rather exacting considera- 
tion for herself in the use, than honouring him. 

‘I’m not going to take him at once; he is to finish 
his educational cramming before then,’ said Bounder- 
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by. ‘By the Lord Harry, he'll have enough of it, 
first and last! He’d open his eyes, that boy would, 
if he knew how empty of learning my young maw 
was, at his time of life.” Which, by the bye, he prob- 
ably did know, for he had heard of it often enough. 
‘But it’s extraordinary the difficulty I have on scores 
of such subjects, in speaking to any one on equal 
terms. Here, for example, I have been speaking to 
you this morning about tumblers. Why, what do 
you know about tumblers? At the time when, to 
have been a tumbler in the mud of the streets, would 
have been a godsend to me, a prize in the lottery 
to me, you were at the Italian Opera. You were 
coming out of the Italian Opera, ma’am, in white 
satin and jewels, a blaze of splendour, when I hadn’t 
a penny to buy a link to light you.’ 

‘I certainly, sir,’ returned Mrs. Sparsit, with a 
dignity serenely mournful, ‘was familiar with the 
Italian Opera at a very early age.’ 

‘Egad, ma’am, so was I,’ said Bounderby, ‘—with 
the wrong side-of it.. A hard bed the pavement of 
its Arcade used to make, I assure you. People like 
you, ma’am, accustomed from infancy to lie on Down 
feathers, have no idea how hard a paving-stone is, 
without trying it. No, no, it’s of no use my talking 
to yow about tumblers. I should speak of foreign 
dancers, and the West End of London, and May 
Fair, and lords and ladies and honourables.’ 

‘I trust, sir,’ rejoined Mrs. Sparsit, with decent 
resignation, ‘it is not necessary that you should do 
anything of that kind. I hope I have learnt how to 
accommodate myself to the changes of life. If I 
have acquired an interest in hearing of your instruct- 
ive experiences, and can scarcely hear enough of 
them, I claim no merit for that, since I believe it is 
a general sentiment.’ 
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‘Well, ma’am,’ said her patron, ‘perhaps some 
people may be pleased to say that they do like to 
hear, in his own unpolished way, what Josiah 
Bounderby, of Coketown, has gone through. But 
you must confess that you were born in the lap of 
luxury, yourself. Come, ma’am, you know you were 
born in the lap of luxury.’ 

‘I do not, sir,’ returned Mrs. Sparsit with a shake 
of her head, “deny it.’ 

Mr. Bounderby was obliged to get up from table, 
and stand with his back to the fire, looking at her; she 
was such an enhancement of his position. 

‘And you were in crack society. Devilish high so- 
ciety,’ he said, warming his legs. 

‘It is true, sir,’ returned Mrs. Sparsit, with an affec- 
tation of humility the very opposite of his, and there- 
fore in no danger of jostling it. 

“You were in the tiptop fashion, and all the rest of 
it,’ said Mr. Bounderby. 

‘Yes, sir,’ returned Mrs. Sparsit, with a kind of 

social widowhood upon her. ‘It is unquestionably 
true.’ : 
Mr. Bounderby, bending himself at the knees, 
literally embraced his legs in his great satisfaction and 
laughed aloud. Mr. and Miss Gradgrind being then 
announced, he received the former with a shake of his 
hand, and the latter with a kiss. 

‘Can Jupe be sent here, Bounderby? asked Mr. 
Gradgrind. 

Certainly. So Jupe was sent there. On coming 
in, she curtseyed to Mr. Bounderby, and to his friend 
Tom Gradgrind, and also to Louisa; but in her confu- 
sion unluckily omitted Mrs. Sparsit. Observing this, 
the blustrous Bounderby had the following remarks to 
make: . 

‘Now, I tell you what, my girl. The name of that 
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lady by the teapot, is Mrs. Sparsit, That lady acts 
as mistress of this house, and she is a highly connected 
lady. Consequently, if ever you come again into any 
room in this house, you will make a short stay in it if 
you don’t behave towards that lady in your most re- 
spectful manner. Now, I don’t care a button what 
you do to me, because I don’t affect to be anybody. 
So far from having high connexions I have no con- 
nexions at all, and I come of the scum of the earth. 
But towards that lady, I do care what you do; and 
you shall do what is deferential and respectful, or you 
shall not come here.’ 

‘I hope, Bounderby,’ said Mr. Gradgrind, in a con- 
ciliatory voice, ‘that this was merely an oversight.’ 

‘My friend Tom Gradgrind suggests, Mrs. Sparsit,’ 
said Bounderby, ‘that this was merely an oversight. 
Very likely. However, as you are aware, ma’am, I 
don’t allow of even oversights towards you.’ 

‘You are very good indeed, sir,’ returned Mrs. 
Sparsit, shaking her head with her State humility. 
‘It is not worth speaking of.’ 

Sissy, who all this time had been faintly excusing 
herself with tears in her eyes, was now waved over by 
the master of the house to Mr. Gradgrind. She stood 
looking intently at him, and Louisa stood coldly by, 
with her eyes upon the ground, while he proceeded 
thus: 

‘Jupe, I have made up my mind to take you into 
my house; and, when you are not in attendance at the 
school, to employ you about Mrs. Gradgrind, who is 
rather an invalid. I have explained to Miss Louisa 
—this is Miss Louisa—the miserable but natural end 
of your late career; and you are to expressly under- 
stand that the whole of that subject is past, and is not 
to be referred to any more. From this time you begin - 
your history. You are, at present, ignorant, I know,’ 
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“Yes, sir, very, she answered, curtseying. 

‘I shall have the satisfaction of causing you to be 
strictly educated; and you will be a living proof to 
all who come into communication with you, of the 
advantages of the training you will receive. You 
will be reclaimed and formed. You have been in the 
habit now of reading to your father, and those people 
I found you among, I dare say?’ said Mr. Gradgrind, 
beckoning her nearer to him before he said so, and 
dropping his voice. 

‘Only to father and Merrylegs, sir. At least I 
mean to father, when Merrylegs was always there.’ 

‘Never mind Merrylegs, Jupe,’ said Mr. Grad- 
grind, with a passing frown. ‘I don’t ask about him. 
I understand you to have been in the habit of reading 
to your father? 

‘O yes, sir, thousands of times. They were the hap- 
piest—O, of all the happy times we had together, sir!’ 

It was only now when her sorrow broke out, that 
Louisa looked at her. 

‘And what,’ asked Mr. Gradgrind, in a still lower 
voice, ‘did you read to your father, Jupe? 

‘About the Fairies, sir, and the Dwarf, and the 
Hunchback, and the Genies,’ she sobbed out; ‘and 
about— 

‘Hush? said Mr. Gradgrind, ‘that is enough. 
Never breathe a word of such destructive nonsense 
any more. Bounderby, this is a case for rigid train- 
ing, and I shall observe it with interest.’ 

‘Well,’ returned Mr. Bounderby, ‘I have given you 
my opinion already, and I shouldn’t do as you do. 
But, very well, very well. Since you are bent upon 
it, very well! 

So, Mr. Gradgrind and his daughter took Cecilia 
Jupe off with them to Stone Lodge, and on the way 
Louisa never spoke one word, good or bad. And Mr. 
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Bounderby went about his daily pursuits. And Mrs. 
Sparsit got behind her eyebrows and meditated in the 
gloom of that retreat, all the evening. 


CHAPTER VIII 
NEVER WONDER 


Ler us strike the key-note again, before pursuing the 
tune. 

When she was half a dozen years younger, Louisa 
had been overheard to begin a conversation with her 
brother one day, by saying, “Tom, I wonder’—upon 
which Mr. Gradgrind, who was the person overhear- 
ing, stepped forth into the light and said, ‘Louisa, 
never wonder!’ 

Herein lay the spring of the mechanical art and 
mystery of educating the reason without stooping to 
the cultivation of the sentiments and affections. 
Never wonder. By means of addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division, settle everything some- 
how, and never wonder. Bring to me, says M‘Choak- 
umchild, yonder baby just able to walk, and I will 
engage that it shall never wonder. 

Now, besides very many babies just able to walk, 
there happened to be in Coketown a considerable 
population of babies who had been walking against 
time towards the infinite world, twenty, thirty, forty, 
fifty years and more. These portentous infants be- 
ing alarming creatures to stalk about in any human 
society, the eighteen denominations incessantly 
scratched one another’s faces and pulled one another’s 
hair by way of agreeing on the steps to be taken for 
their improvement—which they never did; a surpris- 
ing circumstance, when the happy adaptation of the 
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means to the end is considered. Still, although they 
differed in every other particular, conceivable and in- 
conceivable (especially inconceivable), they were 
pretty well united on the point that these unlucky 
infants were never to wonder. Body number one, 
said they must take everything on trust. Body num- 
ber two, said they must take everything on political 
economy. Body number three, wrote leaden little 
books for them, showing how the good grown-up baby 
invariably got to the Savings-bank, and the bad 
grown-up baby invariably got transported. Body 
number four, under dreary pretences of being droll 
(when it was very melancholy indeed) made the shal- 
lowest pretences of concealing pitfalls of knowledge, 
into which it was the duty of these babies to be 
smuggled and inveigled. But, all the bodies agreed 
that they were never to wonder. 

There was a library in Coketown, to which general 
access was easy. Mr. Gradgrind greatly tormented 
his mind about what the people read in this library: 
a point whereon little rivers of tabular statements 
periodically flowed into the howling ocean of tabular 
statements, which no diver ever got to any depth in 
and came up sane. It was a disheartening circum- 
stance, but a melancholy fact, that even these readers 
persisted in wondering. ‘They wondered about hu- 
man nature, human passions, human hopes and fears, 
the struggles, triumphs and defeats, the cares and 
joys and sorrows, the lives and deaths of common men 
and women! ‘They sometimes, after fifteen hours’ 
work, sat down to read mere fables about men and 
women, more or less like themselves, and about chil- 
dren, more or less like their own. They took De 
Foe to their bosoms, instead of Kuclid, and seemed to 
be on the whole more comforted by Goldsmith than 
bv Cocker. Mr. Gradgrind was for ever working, in 
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print and out of print, at this eccentric sum, and he 
never could make out how it yielded this unaccount- 
able product. 

‘I am sick of my life, Loo. I hate it altogether, 
and I hate everybody except you,’ said the unnatural 
young Thomas Gradgrind in the hair-cutting cham- 
ber at twilight. 

“You don’t hate Sissy, Tom? ' 

‘I hate to be obliged to call her Jupe. And she 
hates me,’ said Tom, moodily. 

‘No, she does not, Tom, I am sure!’ 

‘She must,’ said Tom. ‘She must just hate and 
detest the whole set-out of us. They ll bother her 
head off, I think, before they have done with her, 
Already she’s getting as pale as wax, and as heavy 
as—I am.’ 

Young Thomas expressed these sentiments sitting 
astride of a chair before the fire, with his arms on the 
back, and his sulky face on his arms. His sister sat 
in the darker corner by the fireside, now looking at 
him, now looking at the bright sparks as they dropped 
upon the hearth. 

‘As to me,’ said Tom, tumbling his hair all manner 
of ways with his sulky hands, ‘I am a Donkey, that ’s 
what I am. I ameas obstinate as one, I am more 
stupid than one, I get as much pleasure as one, and 
I should like to kick like one.’ 

‘Not me, I hope, Tom?’ 

‘No, Loo; I wouldn’t hurt you. I made an excep- 
tion of you at first. I don’t know what this—jolly 
old—Jaundiced Jail,’ Tom had paused to find a suf- 
ficiently complimentary and expressive name for the 
parental roof, and seemed to relieve his mind for a 
moment by the strong alliteration of this one, ‘would 
be without you.’ 

‘Indeed, Tom? Do you really and truly say so? 
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‘Why, of course I do. What’s the use of talking 
about it! returned Tom, chafing his face on his coat- 
sleeve, as if to mortify his flesh, and have it in unison 
with his spirit. 

‘Because, Tom,’ said his sister, silently watching 
the sparks awhile, ‘as I get older, and nearer growing 
up, I often sit wondering here, and think how un- 
fortunate. it is for me that I can’t reconcile you to 
home better than I am able to do. don’t know what 
other girls know. I can’t play to you, or sing to you. 
I can’t talk to you so as to lighten your mind, for I 
never see any amusing sights or read any amusing 
books that it would be a pleasure or a relief to you to 
talk about, when you are tired.’ 

‘Well, no more do I. I am as bad as you in that 
respect; and I am a Mule too, which you’re not. If 
father was determined to make me either a Prig or 
a Mule, and I am not a Prig, why, it stands to reason, 
I must be a Mule. And so I am,’ said ‘Tom, desper- 
ately. 

‘It’s a great pity,’ said Louisa, after another 
pause, and speaking thoughtfully out of her dark 
corner; ‘it’s a great pity, Tom. It’s very unfortu- 
nate for both of us.’ 

‘Oh! You,’ said Tom; ‘you are a girl, Loo, and a 
girl comes out of it better than a boy does. I don’t 
miss anything in you. You are the only pleasure I 
have—you can brighten even this place—and you can 
always lead me as you like.’ ; 

‘You are a dear brother, Tom; and while you think 
I can do such things, I don’t so much mind knowing 
better. Though I do know better, Tom, and am very 
sorry for it.’ She came and kissed him, and went 
back into her corner again. 

‘I wish I could collect all the Facts we hear so 
much about,’ said Tom, spitefully setting his teeth, 
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‘and all the Figures, and all the people who found 
them out: and I wish I could put a thousand barrels 
of gunpowder under them, and blow them all up to- 
gether! However, when I go to live with old Bound- 
derby, Ill have my revenge.’ 

‘Your revenge, ‘Tom? 

‘I mean, I'll enjoy myself a little, and go about 
and see something, and hear something. I ’Il recom- 
pense myself for the way in which I have been 
brought up.’ 

‘But don’t disappoint yourself beforehand Tom. 
Mr. Bounderby thinks as father thinks, and is a great 
deal rougher, and not half so kind.’ 

‘Oh’; said Tom, laughing; “I don’t mind that. I 
shall very well know how to manage and smooth old 
Bounderby!’ 

Their shadows were defined upon the wall, but 
those of the high presses in the room were all blended 
together on the wall and on the ceiling, as if the 
brother and sister were overhung by a dark cavern. 
Or, a fanciful imagination—if such treason could 
have been there—might have made it out to be the 
shadow of their subject, and of its lowering associa- 
tion with their future. 

‘What is your great mode of smoothing and man- 
aging, Tom? Is it a secret?” 

‘Oh! said Tom, ‘if it is a secret, it’s not far off. 
It’s you. You are his little pet, you are his favour- 
ite; he “Il do anything for you. When he says to me 
what I don’t like, I shall say to him, “My sister Loo 
will be hurt and disappointed, Mr. Bounderby. She 
always used to tell me she was sure you would be 
easier with me than this.” ‘That Il bring him about, 
or nothing will.’ 

After waiting for some answering remark, and 
getting none, ‘Tom wearily relapsed into the present 
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time, and twined himself yawning round and about 
the rails of his chair, and rumpled his head more and 
more, until he suddenly looked up, and asked: 

‘Have you gone to sleep, Loo?’ 

‘No, Tom. Iam looking at the fire.’ 

“You seem to find more to look at in it than ever I 
could find,’ said Tom. ‘Another of the advantages, 
I suppose, of being a girl.’ 

‘Tom,’ enquired his sister, slowly, and in a curious 
tone, as if she were reading what she asked in the fire, 
and it were not quite plainly written there, ‘do you 
look forward with any satisfaction to this change to 
Mr. Bounderby’s?’ 

‘Why, there ’s one thing to be said of it,’ returned 
Tom, pushing his chair from him, and standing up; 
‘it will be getting away from home.’ 

“There is one thing to be said of it,’ Louisa repeated 
in her former curious tone; ‘it will be getting away 
from home. Yes.’ 

‘Not but what I shall be very unwilling, both to 
leave you, Loo, and to leave you here. But I must 
go, you know, whether I like it or not; and I had better 
go where I can take with me some advantage of your 
influence, than where I should lose it altogether. 
Don’t you see?’ 

‘Yes, Tom.’ 

The answer was so long in coming, though there 
was no indecision in it, that Tom went and leaned on 
the back of her chair, to contemplate the fire which 
so engrossed her, from her point of view, and see what 
he could make of it. 

‘Except that it is a fire,’ said Tom, ‘it looks to me 
as stupid and blank as everything else looks. What 
do you see init? Nota circus? 

‘I don’t see anything in it, Tom, particularly. But 
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since I have been looking at it, I have been wonder- 
ing about you and me, grown up.’ 

‘Wondering again!’ said Tom. 

‘I have such unmanageable thoughts,’ returned his 
sister, ‘that they will wonder.’ 

‘Then I beg of you, Louisa,’ said Mrs. Gradgrind, 
who had opened the door without being heard, ‘to do 
nothing of that description, for goodness’ sake you 
inconsiderate girl, or I shall never hear the last of it 
from your father. And Thomas, it is really shame- 
ful, with my poor head continually wearing me out, 
that a boy brought up as you have been, and whose 
education has cost what yours has, should be found 
encouraging his sister to wonder, when he knows his 
father has expressly said that she is not to do it.’ 

Louisa denied Tom’s participation in the offence; 
but her mother stopped her with the conclusive an- 
swer, ‘Louisa, don’t tell me, in my state of health; 
for unless you had been encouraged, it is morally and 
physically impossible that you could have done it.’ 

‘I was encouraged by nothing, mother, but by 
looking at the red sparks dropping out of the fire, 
and whitening and dying. It made me think, after 
all, how short my life would be, and how little I could 
hope to do in it.’ 

‘Nonsense!’ said Mrs. Gradgrind, rendered almost 
energetic. ‘Nonsense! Don’t stand there and tell 
me such stuff, Louisa, to my face, when you know 
very well that if it was ever to reach your father’s 
ears I should never hear the last of it. After all the 
trouble that has been taken with you! After the lec- 
tures you have attended, and the experiments you 
have seen! After I have heard you myself, when the 
whole of my right side has been benumbed, going: on 
with your master about combustion, and calcination, 
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and calorification, and I may say every kind of ation 
that could drive a poor invaiid distracted, to hear you 
talking in this absurd way about sparks and ashes! 
I wish,’ whimpered Mrs. Gradgrind, taking a chair, 
and discharging her strongest point before succumb- 
ing under these mere shadows of facts, “yes, I really 
do wish that I had never had a family, and then you 
would have known what it was to do without me!’ 


CHAPTER IX 
SISSY’S PROGRESS 


Sissy JUPE had not an easy time of it, between Mr. 
M‘Choakumchild and Mrs. Gradgrind, and was not 
without strong impulses, in the first months of her 
probation, to run away. It hailed facts all day long 
so very hard, and life in general was opened to her as 
such a closely ruled ciphering-book, that assuredly 
she would have run away, but for only one restraint. 
It is lamentable to think of; but this restraint was 
the result of no arithmetical process, was self-im- 
posed in defiance of all calculation, and went dead 
against any table of probabilities that any Actuary 
would have drawn up from the premises. The girl 
believed that her father had not deserted her; she 
lived in the hope that he would come back, and in the 
faith that he would be made the happier by her re- 
maining where she was. 
_ The wretched ignorance with which Jupe clung to 
this consolation, rejecting the superior comfort of 
knowing, on a sound arithmetical basis, that her 
father was an unnatural vagabond, filled Mr. Grad- 
grind with pity. Yet, what was to be done? 
M‘Choakumchild reported that she had a very dense 
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head for figures; that, once possessed with a general 
idea of the globe, she took the smallest conceivable 
interest in its exact measurements; that she was ex- 
tremely slow in the acquisition of dates, unless some 
pitiful incident happened to be connected therewith; 
that she would burst into tears on being required (by 
the mental process) immediately to name the cost of 
two hundred and forty-seven muslin caps at four- 
teen-pence halfpenny; that she was as low down, in 
the school, as low could be; that after eight weeks of 
induction into the elements of Political Economy, 
she had only yesterday been set right by a prattler 
three feet high, for returning to the question, ‘What 
is the first principle of this science?’ the absurd an- 
swer, “To do unto others as I would that they should 
do unto me.’ 

Mr. Gradgrind observed, shaking his head, that all 
this was very bad; that it showed the necessity of 
infinite grinding at the mill of knowledge, as per 
system, schedule, blue-book, report, and tabular 
statements A to Z; and that Jupe ‘must be kept to 
it. So Jupe was kept to it, and became low-spirited, 
but no wiser. 

‘It would be a fine thing to be you, Miss Louisa!’ 
she said, one night, when Louisa had endeavoured 
to make her perplexities for next day something 
clearer to her. 

‘Do you think so? 

‘I should know so much, Miss Louisa. All that 
is difficult to me now, would be so easy then.’ 

‘You might not be the better for it, Sissy.’ 

Sissy submitted, after a little hesitation, ‘I should 
not be the worse, Miss Louisa.’ To which Miss 
Louisa answered, ‘I don’t know that.’ 

There had been so little communication between 
these two—both beéause life at Stone Lodge went 
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monotonously round like a piece of machinery which 
discouraged human interference, and because of the 
prohibition relative to Sissy’s past career—that they 
were still almost strangers. Sissy, with her dark 
eyes wonderingly directed to Louisa’s face, was un- 
certain whether to say more or to remain silent. 

‘You are more useful to my mother, and more 
pleasant with her than I can ever be,’ Louisa re- 
sumed. ‘You are pleasanter to yourself, than I am 
to myself,’ 

‘But, if you please, Miss Louisa,’ Sissy pleaded, 
‘I am—O so stupid!’ 

Louisa, with a brighter laugh than usual, told her 
she would be wiser by and by. 

‘You don’t know,’ said Sissy, half crying, ‘what 
a stupid girl lam. All through school hours I make 
mistakes. Mr. and Mrs. M‘Choakumchild call me 
up, over and over again, regularly to make mistakes. 
I can’t help them. They seem to come natural to 
me. 

‘Mr. and Mrs. M‘Choakumchild never make any 
mistakes themselves, I suppose, Sissy? 

‘O no! she eagerly returned. “They know every- 
thing.’ 

“Tell me some of your mistakes.’ 

‘I am almost ashamed,’ said Sissy, with reluctance. 
‘But to-day, for instance, Mr. M*‘Choakumchild was 
explaining to us about Natural Prosperity.’ 

‘National, I think it must have been,’ observed 
Louisa. 

“Yes, it was.—But isn’t it the same?’ she timidly 
asked. 

“You had better say, National, as he said so,’ re- 
turned Louisa, with her dry reserve. 

‘National Prosperity. And he said, Now, this 
schoolroom is a Nation. And in this nation, there 
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are fifty millions of money. Isn’t this a prosperous 
nation? Girl number twenty, isn’t this a prosper- 
ous nation, and an’t you in a thriving state?’ 

‘What did you say? asked Louisa. 

‘Miss Louisa, I said I didn’t know. I thought I 
couldn’t know whether it was a prosperous nation or 
not, and whether I was in a thriving state or not, un- 
less I knew who had got the money, and whether any 
of it was mine. But that had nothing to do with it. 
It was not in the figures at all,’ said Sissy, wiping her 
eyes. 

“That was a great mistake of yours,’ observed 
Louisa. 

“Yes, Miss Louisa, I know it was, now. ‘Then 
Mr. M‘Choakumchild said he would try’ me again. 
And he said, This schoolroom is an immense town, 
and in it there are a million of inhabitants, and only 
five-and-twenty are starved to death in the streets, in 
the course of a year. What is your remark on that 
proportion? And my remark was—for I couldn’t 
think of a better one—that I thought it must be just 
as hard upon those who were starved, whether the 
others were a million, or a million million. And that 
was wrong, too.’ 

‘Of course it was.’ 

‘Then Mr. M‘Choakumehild said he would try me 
once more. And he said, Here are the stutter- 
ings—’ 

‘Statistics,’ said Louisa. 

‘Yes, Miss Louisa—they always remind me of 
stutterings, and that’s another of my mistakes—of 
accidents upon the sea. And I find (Mr. M‘Choak- 
umchild said) that in a given time a hundred thou- 
sand persons went to sea on long voyages, and only 
five hundred of them were drowned or burnt to death. 
What is the percentage? And I said, Miss’; here 
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Sissy fairly sobbed as confessing with extreme con- 
trition to her greatest error; ‘I said it was nothing.’ 

‘Nothing, Sissy? 

‘Nothing, Miss—to the relations and friends of the 
people who were killed. I shall never learn,’ said 
Sissy. ‘And the worst of all is, that although my 
poor father wished me so much to learn, and although 
I am so anxious to learn, because he wished me to, 
I am afraid I don’t like it.’ 

Louisa stood looking at the pretty modest head, 
as it drooped abashed before her, until it was raised 
again to glance at her face. Then she asked: 

‘Did your father know so much himself, that he 
wished you to be well taught too, Sissy? 

Sissy hesitated before replying, and so _ plainly 
showed her sense that they were entering on for- 
bidden ground, that Louisa added, “No one hears us; 
and if any one did, I am sure no harm could be found 
in such an innocent question.’ 

‘No, Miss Louisa,’ answered Sissy, upon this en- 
couragement, shaking her head; ‘father knows very 
little indeed. It’s as much as he can do to write; 
and it’s more than people in general can do to read 
his writing. ‘Though it’s plain to me.’ 

“Your mother!’ 

‘Father says she was quite a scholar. She died 
when I was born. She was’; Sissy made the terrible 
communication nervously; ‘she was a dancer.’ 

‘Did your father love her? Louisa asked these 
questions with a strong, wild, wandering interest pe- 
cculiar to her; an interest gone astray like a banished 
creature, and hiding in solitary places. 

‘O yes! As dearly as he loves me. Father loved 
me, first, for her sake. He carried me about with 
him when I was quite a baby. We have never been 
asunder from that time.’ 
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‘Yet he leaves you now, Sissy?’ 

‘Only for my good. Nobody understands him as 
I do; nobody knows him as I do. When he left me 
for my good—he never would have left me for his 
own—I know he was almost broken-hearted with the 
trial. He will not be happy for a single minute, till 
he comes back.’ 

“Tell me more about him,’ said Louisa, ‘I will never 
ask you again. Where did you live? 

‘We travelled about the country, and had no fixed 
place to live in. Father’s a’; Sissy whispered the 
awful word, ‘a clown.’ 

“To make the people laugh? said Louisa, with a 
nod of intelligence. 

“Yes. But they wouldn’t laugh sometimes, and 
then father cried. Lately, they very often wouldn’t 
laugh, and he used to come home despairing. 
Father’s not like most. Those who didn’t know him 
as well as I do, and didn’t love him as dearly as I do, 
might believe he was not quite right. Sometimes 
they played tricks upon him; but they never knew 
how he felt them, and shrunk up, when he was alone 
with me. He was far, far timider than they thought!’ 

‘And you were his comfort through everything” 

She nodded, with the tears rolling down her face. 
‘I hope so, and father said I was. It was because he 
grew so scared and trembling, and because he felt 
himself to be a poor, weak, ignorant, helpless man 
(those used to be his words), that he wanted me so 
much to know a great deal, and be different from him. 
I used to read to him to cheer his courage, and he was 
very fond of that. They were wrong books—I am 
never to speak of them here—but we didn’t know 
there was any harm in them.’ 

‘And he liked them? said Louisa, with a searching 
gaze on Sissy all this time. 
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‘O very much. They kept him, many times, from 
what did him real harm. And often and often of a 
night, he used to forget all his troubles in wondering 
whether the Sultan would let the lady go on with the 
story, or would have her head cut off before it was 
finished.’ 

‘And your father was always kind? ‘To the last? 
asked Louisa; contravening the great principle, and 
wondering very much. 

‘Always, always! returned Sissy, clasping her 
hands. ‘Kinder and kinder than I can tell. He was 
angry only one night, and that was not to me, but 
Merrylegs. Merrylegs’; she whispered the awful 
fact; ‘is his performing dog.’ 

‘Why was he angry with the dog? Louisa de- 
manded. 

‘Father, soon after they came home from perform- 
ing, told Merrylegs to jump up on the backs of the 
two chairs and stand across them—which is one of his 
tricks. He looked at father, and didn’t do it at once. 
Everything of father’s had gone wrong that night, 
and he hadn’t pleased the public at all. He cried out 
that the very dog knew he was failing, and had no 
compassion on him. Then he beat the dog, and I was 
frightened, and said, “Father, father! Pray don’t 
hurt the creature who is so fond of you! O Heaven 
forgive you, father, stop!’ And he stopped, and the 
dog was bloody, and father lay down erying on the 
floor with the dog in his arms, and the dog licked his 
face.’ 

_ Louisa saw that she was sobbing; and going to her, 
kissed her, took her hand, and sat down beside her. 

‘Finish by tellmg me how your father left you, 
Sissy. Now that I have asked you so much, tell me 
the end. The blame, if there is any blame, is mine, 
not yours.’ 
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‘Dear Miss Louisa,’ said Sissy, covering her eyes, 
and sobbing yet; “I came home from the school that 
afternoon, and found poor father just come home too, 
from the booth. And he sat rocking himself over 
the fire, as if he was in pain. And I said, “Have you 
hurt yourself, father?” (as he did sometimes, like they 
all did), and he said, “A little, my darling.” And 
when I came to stoop down and look up at his face, 
I saw that he was crying. The more I spoke to him, 
the more he hid his face; and at first he shook all 
over, and said nothing but “My darling”; and “My 
love!’ 

Here Tom came lounging in, and stared at the two 
with a coolness not particularly savouring of interest 
in anything but himself, and not much of that at pres- 
ent. 

‘I am asking Sissy a few questions, Tom’; observed 
his sister. “You have no occasion to go away; but 
don’t interrupt us for a moment, ‘Tom dear.’ 

‘Oh! very well! returned Tom. ‘Only father has 
brought old Bounderby home, and I want you to 
come into the drawing-room. Because if you come, 
there ’s a good chance of old Bounderby’s asking me 
to dinner; and if you don’t, there ’s none.’ 

‘I'll come directly.’ 

‘Tl wait for you,’ said Tom, ‘to make sure.’ 

Sissy resumed in a lower voice. ‘At last poor 
father said that he had given no satisfaction again, 
and never did give any satisfaction now, and that he 
was a shame and disgrace, and I should have done 
better without him all along. I said all the affec- 
tionate things to him that came into my heart, and 
presently he was quiet and I sat down by him, and 
told him all about the school and everything that had 
been said and done there. When I had no more left 
to tell, he put his arms round my neck, and kissed 
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me a great many times. Then he asked me to fetch 
some of the stuff he used, for the little hurt he had 
had, and to get it at the best place, which was at the 
other end of the town from there; and then, after 
kissing me again, he let me go. When I had gone 
downstairs, I turned back that I might be a little 
bit more company to him yet, and looked in at the 
door, and said, “Father dear, shall I take Merry- 
legs?” Father shook his head and said, “No, Sissy, 
no; take nothing that’s known to be mine, my dar- 
ling’; and I left him sitting by the fire. Then the 
thought must have come upon him, poor, poor father! 
of going away to try something for my sake; for 
when I came back, he was gone.’ 

‘I say! Look sharp for old Bounderby, Loo!’ 
Tom remonstrated. ; 

“There ’s no more to tell, Miss Louisa. I keep the 
nine oils ready for him, and I know he will come 
back. Every letter that I see in Mr. Gradgrind’s 
hand takes my breath away and blinds my eyes, for 
I think it comes from father, or from Mr. Sleary 
about father. Mr. Sleary promised to write as soon 
as ever father should be heard of, and I trust to him 
to keep his word.’ 

‘Do look sharp for old Bounderby, Loo! said Tom, 
with an impatient whistle. “He ’ll be off if you don’t 
look sharp! 

After this, whenever Sissy dropped a curtsey to 
Mr. Gradgrind in the presence of his family, and said 
in a faltering way, ‘I beg your pardon, sir, for being 
troublesome—but—have you had any letter yet about 
me? Louisa would suspend the occupation of the 
moment, whatever it was, and look for the reply as 
earnestly as Sissy did. And when Mr. Gradgrind 
regularly answered, “No, Jupe, nothing of the sort,’ 
the trembling of Sissy’s lip would be repeated in 
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Louisa’s face, and her eyes would follow Sissy with 
compassion to the door. Mr. Gradgrind usually im- 
proved these occasions by remarking, when she was 
gone, that if Jupe had been properly trained from 
an early age she would have remonstrated to herself 
on sound principles the baselessness of these fantastic 
hopes. Yet it did seem (though not to him, for he 
saw nothing of it) as if fantastic hope could take as 
strong a hold as Fact. 

This observation must be limited exclusively to his 
daughter. As to Tom, he was becoming that not 
unprecedented triumph of calculation which is usu- 
ally at work on number one. As to Mrs. Gradgrind, 
if she said anything on the subject, she would come 
a little way out of her wrappers, like a feminine dor- 
mouse, and say: 

‘Good gracious bless me, how my poor head is 
vexed and worried by that girl Jupe’s so persever- 
ingly asking, over and over again, about her tiresome 
letters! Upon my word and honour I seem to be 
fated, and destined, and ordained, to live in the midst 
of things that I am never to hear the last of. It 
really is a most extraordinary circumstance that it ap- 
pears as if I never was to hear the last of anything!’ 

At about this point, Mr. Gradgrind’s eye would 
fall upon her; and under the influence of that wintry 
piece of fact, she would become torpid again. 


CHAPTER X 
STEPHEN BLACKPOOL 


I ENTERTAIN a weak idea that the English people are 
as hard-worked as any people upon whom the sun 
shines. I acknowledge to this ridiculous idiosyn- 
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erasy, as a reason why I would give them a little more 
play. 

In the hardest working part of Coketown; in the 
innermost fortifications of that ugly citadel, where 
Nature was as strongly bricked out as killing airs and 
gases were bricked in; at the heart of the labyrinth of 
narrow courts upon courts, and close streets upon 
streets, which had come into existence piecemeal, 
every piece in a violent hurry for some one man’s pur- 
pose, and the whole an unnatural family, shouldering, 
and trampling, and pressing’ one another to death; 
in the last close nook of this great exhausted receiver, 
where the chimneys, for want of air to make a 
draught, were built in an immense variety of stunted 
and crooked shapes, as though every house put out 
a sign of the kind of people who might be expected 
to be born in it; among the multitude of Coketown, 
generically called ‘the Hands,—a race who would 
have found more favour with some people, if Provi- 
dence had seen fit to make them only hands, or, like 
the lower creatures of the seashore, only hands and 
stomachs—-lived a certain Stephen Blackpool, forty 
years of age, 

Stephen looked older, but he had had a hard life. 
[t is said that every life has its roses and thorns; there 
seemed, however, to have been a misadventure or mis- 
take in Stephen’s case, whereby somebody else had 
become possessed of his roses, and he had become 
possessed of the same somebody else’s thorns in addi- 
tion to his own. He had known, to use his words, a 
peck of trouble, Tle was usually ealled Old Stephen, 
in a kind of rough homage to the facet, 

A rather stooping man, with a knitted brow, a 
pondering expression of face, and a hard-looking 
head sufficiently capacious, on which his iron-grey 
hair lay long and thin, Old Stephen might have 
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passed for a particularly intelligent man in his con- 
dition, Yet he was not. He took no place among 
those remarkable ‘Hands,’ who, piecing together 
their broken intervals of leisure through many years, 
had mastered difficult sciences, and acquired a 
knowledge of most unlikely things. He held no 
station among the Hands who could make speeches 
and carry on debates. Thousands of his compeers 
could talk much better than he, at any time. He 
was a good power-loom weaver, and a man of perfect 
integrity. What more he was, or what else he had 
in him, if anything, let him show for himself. 

The lights in the great factories, which looked, 
when they were illuminated, like Fairy palaces—or 
the travellers by express-train said so—were all ex- 
tinguished; and the bells had rung for knocking off 
for the night, and had ceased again; and the Hands, 
men and women, boy and girl, were clattering home. 
Old Stephen was standing in the street, with the old 
sensation upon him which the stoppage of the 
machinery always produced—the sensation of its 
having worked and stopped in his own head. 

‘Yet I don’t see Rachael, still! said he. 

It was a wet night, and many groups of young 
women passed him, with their shawls drawn over their 
bare heads and held close under their chins to keep 
the rain out. He knew Rachael well, for a glance at 
any one of these groups was sufficient to show him 
that she was-not there. At last, there was no more 
to come; and then he turned away, saying in a tone 
of disappointment, ‘Why, then, I ha’ missed her! 

But, he had not gone the length of three streets, 
when he saw another of the shawled figures in ad- 
vance of him, at which he looked so keenly that per- 
haps its mere shadow indistinctly reflected on the 
wet pavement—if he could have seen it without the 
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figure itself moving along from lamp to lamp, 
brightening and fading as it went—would have been 
enough to tell him who was there. Making his pace 
at once much quicker and much softer, he darted 
on until he was very near this figure, then fell into 
his former walk, and called ‘Rachael!’ 

She turned, being then in the brightness of a lamp; 
and raising her hood a little, showed a quiet oval 
face, dark and rather delicate, irradiated by a pair 
of very gentle eyes, and further set off by the per- 
fect order of her shining black hair. It was not a 
face in its first bloom; she was a woman five-and- 
thirty years of age. 

‘Ah, lad! ’Tis thou?? When she had said this, 
with a smile which would have been quite expressed, 
though nothing of her had been seen but her pleasant 
eyes, she replaced her hood again, and they went on 
together. 

‘IT thought thou wast ahind me, Rachael? 

‘No.’ 

‘Karly t’ night, lass?’ 

‘’Times I’m a little early, Stephen! ’times a little 
late. I’m never to be counted on, going home.’ 

‘Nor going t’ other way, neither, ’t seems to me, 
Rachael? 

‘No, Stephen.’ 

He looked at her with some disappointment in his 
face, but with a respectful and patient conviction that 
she must be right in whatever she did. The expres- 
sion was not lost upon her; she laid her hand lightly 
on his arm a moment as if to thank him for it. 

‘We are such true friends, lad, and such old friends, 
and getting to be such old folk, now.’ 

‘No, Rachael, thou ’rt as young as ever thou wast.’ 

‘One of us would be puzzled how to get old, 
Stephen, without t’ other getting so too, both being 
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alive,’ she answered, laughing; ‘but, anyways, we re 
such old friends, that t? hide a word of honest truth 
fro’ one another would be a sin and a pity. Tis 
better not to walk too much together. ’Times, yes! 
"Twould be hard, indeed, if ’twas not to be at all,’ 
she said, with a cheerfulness she sought to commu- 
nicate to him. 

*°*Tis hard, anyways, Rachael.’ 

“Try to think not; and ’twill seem. better.’ 

‘I’ve tried a long time, and ’tan’t got better. 
But thou ’rt right; *t might mak fok talk, even of 
thee. ‘Thou hast been that to me, Rachael, through 
so many year: thou hast done me so much good, and 
heartened of me in that cheering way, that thy word 
is a law to me. Ah lass, and a bright good law! 
Better than some real ones.’ 

‘Never fret about them, Stephen,’ she answered 
quickly, and not without an anxious glance at his 
face. ‘Let the laws be.’ 

‘Yes, he said, with a slow nod or two. ‘Let ’em 
be. Let everything be. Let all sorts alone. ’Tis 
a muddle, and that’s aw.’ 

‘Always a muddle? said Rachael, with another 
gentle touch upon his'arm, as if to recall him out of 
the thoughtfulness, in which he was biting the long 
ends of his loose neckerchief as he walked along. 
The touch had its instantaneous effect. He let them 
fall, turned a smiling face upon her, and said, as 
he broke into a good-humoured laugh, ‘Ay, Rachael, 
lass, awlus a muddle. That’s where I stick. I 
come to the muddle many times and agen, and I 
never get beyond it.’ 

They had walked some distance, and were near 
their own homes. ‘The woman’s was the first reached. 
It was in one of the many small streets for which 
the favourite undertaker (who turned a handsome 
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sum out of the one poor ghastly pomp of the neigh- 
bourhood) kept a black ladder, in order that those 
who had done their daily groping up and down the 
narrow stairs might slide out of this working world 
by the windows. She stopped at the corner, and 
putting her hand in his, wished him good-night. 

‘Good-night, dear lass; good-night!’ 

She went, with her neat figure and her sober 
womanly step, down the dark street, and he stood 
looking after her until she turned into one of the 
small houses. ‘There was not a flutter of her coarse 
shawl, perhaps, but had its interest in this man’s 
eyes; not a tone of her voice but had its echo in his 
innermost heart. : 

When she was lost to his view, he pursued his 
homeward way, glancing up sometimes at the sky, 
where the clouds were sailing fast and wildly. But, 
they were broken now, and the rain had ceased, and 
the moon shone,—looking down the high chimneys 
of Coketown on the deep furnaces below, and cast- 
ing Titanic shadows of the steam engines at rest, 
upon the walls where they were lodged. The man 
seemed to have brightened with the night, as he went 
on. 

His home, in such another street as the first, saving 
that it was narrower, was over a little shop. How 
it came to pass that any people found it worth their 
while to sell or buy the wretched little toys, mixed 
up in its window with cheap newspapers and pork 
(there was a leg to be raffled for to-morrow night), 
matters not here. He took his end of candle from 
a shelf, lighted it at another end of candle on the 
counter, without disturbing the mistress of the shop 
who was asleep in her little room, and went upstairs 
into his lodging. 

It was a room, not unacquainted with the black 
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ladder under various tenants; but as neat, at present, 
as such a room could be. A few books and writings 
were on an old bureau in a corner, the furniture was 
decent and sufficient, and, though the atmosphere was 
tainted, the room was clean. 

Going to the hearth to set the candle down upon 
a round three-legged table standing there, he 
stumbled against something. As he recoiled, looking 
down at it, it raised itself up into the form of a 
woman in a sitting attitude. 

‘Heaven’s mercy, woman!’ he cried, falling farther 
off from the figure. ‘Hast thou come back again!’ 

Such a woman! A disabled, drunken creature, 
barely able to preserve her sitting posture by steady- 
ing herself with one begrimed hand on the floor, 
while the other was so purposeless in trying to push 
away her tangled hair from her face, that it only 
blinded her the more with the dirt upon it. A 
creature so foul to look at, in her tatters, stains and 
splashes, but so much fouler than that in her moral 
infamy, that it was a shameful thing even to see her. 

After an impatient oath or two, and some stupid 
clawing of herself with the hand not necessary to 
her support, she got her hair away from her eyes 
sufficiently to obtain a sight of him. Then she sat 
swaying her body to and fro, and making gestures 
with her unnerved arm, which seemed intended as the 
accompaniment to a fit of laughter, though her face 
was stolid and drowsy. 

‘High lad? What, yo’r there? Some _ hoarse 
sounds meant for this, came mockingly out of her 
at last; and her head dropped forward on her breast. 

‘Back agen?’ she screeched, after some minutes, as 
if he had that moment said it. “Yes! And back 
agen. Back agen ever and ever so often. Back? 


Yes, back. Why not? 
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Roused by the unmeaning violence with which she 
eried it out, she scrambled up, and stood supporting 
herself with her shoulders against the wall; dangling 
in one hand by the string, a dunghill-fragment of a 
bonnet, and trying to look scornfully at him. 

‘T ’Il sell thee off again, and I ’ll sell thee off again, 
and I ’ll sell thee off a score of times!’ she cried, with 
something between a furious menace and an effort 
at a defiant dance. ‘Come awa’ from th’ bed! He 
was sitting on the side of it, with his face hidden in 
his hands. ‘Come awa’ from’t. Tis mine, and I’ve 
a right tot! 

As she staggered to it, he avoided her with a 
shudder, and passed—his face still hidden—to the 
opposite end of the room. She threw herself upon the 
bed heavily, and soon was snoring hard. He sunk 
into a chair, and moved but once all that night. It 
was to throw a covering over her; as if his hands were 
not enough to hide her, even in the darkness. 


CHAPTER XI 
NO WAY OUT 


THE Fairy palaces burst into illumination, before pale 
morning showed the monstrous serpents of smoke 
trailing themselves over Coketown. A clattering 
of clogs upon the pavement; a rapid ringing of bells; 
and all the melancholy mad elephants, polished and 
oiled up for the day’s monotony, were at their heavy 
exercise again. 

Stephen bent over his loom, quiet, w ‘chful, and 
steady. A special contrast, as every man was in 
the forest of looms where Stephen worked, to the 
crashing, smashing, tearing piece of mechanism at 
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which he laboured. Never fear, good people of an 
anxious turn of mind, that Art will consign Nature 
to oblivion. Set anywhere, side by side, the work 
of Gop and the work of man; and the former, even 
though it be a troop of Hands of very small account, 
will gain in dignity from the comparison. 

So many hundred Hands in this Mill; so many 
hundred horse Steam Power. It is known, to the 
force of a single pound weight, what the engine will 
do; but, not all the calculators of the National Debt 
can tell me the capacity for good or evil, for love 
or hatred, for patriotism or discontent, for the 
decomposition of virtue into vice, or the reverse, at 
any single moment in the soul of one of these its 
quiet servants, with the composed faces and the 
regulated actions. ‘There is no mystery in it; there 
is an unfathomable mystery in the meanest of them, 
for ever.—Supposing we were to reserve our arith- 
metic for material objects, and to govern these awful 
unknown quantities by other means! 

The day grew strong, and showed itself outside, 
even against the flaming lights within. 'The lights 
were turned out, and the work went on. ‘The rain 
fell, and the Smoke-serpents, submissive to the 
curse of all that tribe, trailed themselves upon the 
earth. In the waste-yard outside, the steam from 
the escape pipe, the litter of barrels and old iron, 
the shining heaps of coals, the ashes everywhere, 
were shrouded in a veil of mist and rain. 

The work went on, until the noon-bell rang. 
More clattering upon the pavements. ‘The looms, 
and wheels, and Hands all out of gear for an hour. 

Stephen came out of the hot mill into the damp 
wind and cold wet streets, haggard and worn. He 
turned from his own class and his own quarter, taking 
nothing but a little bread as he walked along, to- 
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wards the hill on which his principal employer lived, 
in a red house with black outside shutters, green 
inside blinds, a black street door, up two white steps, 
Bounperpy (in letters very like himself) upon a 
brazen plate, and a round brazen door-handle under- 
neath it, like a brazen full-stop. 

Mr. Bounderby was at his lunch. So Stephen 
had expected... Would his servant say that one of 
the Hands begged leave to speak to him? Message 
in return, requiring name of such Hand. Stephen 
Blackpool. There was nothing troublesome against 
Stephen Blackpool; yes, he might come in. 

Stephen Blackpool in the parlour. Mr. Bound- 
erby (whom he just knew by sight), at lunch on chop 
and sherry. Mrs. Sparsit netting at the fireside, 
in a side-saddle attitude, with one foot in a cotton 
stirrup. It was a part, at once of Mrs. Sparsit’s 
dignity and service, not to lunch. She supervised 
the meal officially, but implied that in her own stately 
person she considered lunch a weakness. 

‘Now, Stephen,’ said Mr. Bounderby, ‘what ’s the 
matter with you?’ 

Stephen made a bow. Not a servile one—these 
Hands will never do that! Lord bless you, sir, 
you ‘ll never catch them at that, if they have been 
with you twenty years!—and, as a complimentary 
toilet for Mrs. Sparsit, tucked his neckerchief ends 
into his waistcoat. 

‘Now, you know,’ said Mr. Bounderby, taking 
some sherry, ‘we have never had any difficulty with 
you, and you have never been one of the unreason- 
able ones. You don’t expect to be set up in a coach 
and six, and to be fed on turtle soup and venison, 
with a gold spoon, as a good many of ’em do! Mr. 
Bounderby always represented this to be the sole, 
immediate, and direct object of any Hand who was 
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not entirely satisfied; ‘and therefore I know already 
that you have not come here to make a complaint. 
Now, you know, I am certain of that, beforehand.’ 

‘No, sir, sure I ha’ not coom for nowt 0’ th’ kind.’ 

Mr. Bounderby seemed agreeably surprised, not- 
withstanding his previous strong conviction. ‘Very 
well,’ he returned. ‘You ’re a steady Hand, and I 
was not mistaken. Now, let me hear what it’s all 
about. As it’s. not that, let me hear what it is. 
What have you got to say? Out with it, lad! 

Stephen happened to glance towards Mrs. Sparsit. 
‘I can go, Mr. Bounderby, if you wish it,’ said that 
self-sacrificing lady, making a feint of taking her foot 
out of the stirrup. 

Mr. Bounderby stayed her, by holding a mouthful 
of chop in suspension before swallowing it, and put- 
ting out his left hand. ‘Then, withdrawing his hand 
and swallowing his mouthful of chop, he said to 
Stephen: 

‘Now you know, this good lady is a born lady, a 
high lady. You are not to suppose because she 
keeps my house for me, that she hasn’t been very 
high up the tree—ah, up at the top of the tree! 
Now, if you have got anything to say that can’t be 
said before a born lady, this lady will leave the room. 
If what you have got to say can be said before a 
born lady, this lady will stay where she is.’ 

‘Sir, I hope I never had nowt to say, not fitten 
for a born lady to year, sin’ I were born mysen’,’ was 
the reply, accompanied with a slight flush. 

‘Very well,’ said Mr. Bounderby, pushing away 
his plate, and leaning back. ‘Fire away! 

‘I ha’ coom,’ Stephen began, raising his eyes from 
the floor, after a moment’s consideration, ‘to ask yo 
yor advice. I need ’t overmuch. I were married 
on Eas’r Monday nineteen year sin, long and dree. 
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She were a young lass—pretty enow—wi good 
accounts of herseln. Well! She went bad—soon, 
Not along of me. Gonnows I were not a unkind 
husband to her.’ 

‘I have heard all this before,’ said Mr. Bounderby. 
‘She took to drinking, left off working, sold the 
furniture, pawned the clothes, and played old Goose- 
berry.’ 

‘I were patient wi’ her.’ 

(‘The more fool you, I think,’ said Mr. Bounderby, 
in confidence to his wineglass. ) 

‘I were very patient wi her. I tried to wean her 
fra ’t ower and ower agen. I tried this, I tried that, 
I tried t other. I ha’ gone home, many ’s the time, 
and found all vanished as I had in the world, and her 
without a sense left to bless herseln Tying on bare 
ground. I ha’ dun’t not once, not twice—twenty 
time!’ 

Every line in his face deepened as he said it, and 
put in its affecting evidence of the suffering he had 
undergone. 

‘From bad to worse, from worse to worsen. She 
left me. She disgraced herseln everyways, bitter 
and bad. She coom back, she coom back, she coom 
back. What could I do t’ hinder her? I ha’ walked 
the streets nights long, ere ever I’d go home. I ha’ 
gone t’ th’ brigg, minded to fling myseln ower, and 
ha’ no more on ’t. I ha’ bore that much, that I were 
owd when I were young.’ 

Mrs. Sparsit, easily ambling along with her net- 
ting-needles, raised the: Coriolanian eyebrows and 
shook her head, as much as to say, “The great know 
trouble as well as the small. Please to turn your 
humble eye in My direction.’ 

‘I ha’ paid her to keep awa’ fra’ me. These five 
year I ha’ paid her. I ha’ gotten decent fewtrils 
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about me agen. I ha’ lived hard and sad, but not 
ashamed and fearfo’ a’ the minnits 0’ my life. Last 
night, I went home. There she lay upon my har- 
stone! ‘There she 1s!’ 

In the strength of his misfortune, and the energy 
of his distress, he fired for the moment like a proud 
man. In another moment, he stood as he had stood 
all the time—his usual stoop upon him; his ponder- 
ing face addressed to Mr. Bounderby, with a curious 
expression on it, half shrewd, half perplexed, as if 
his mind were set upon unravelling something very 
difficult; his hat held tight in his left hand, which 
rested on his hip; his right arm, with a rugged pro- 
priety and force of action, very earnestly emphasis- 
ing what he said: not least so when it always paused, 
a little beni, but not withdrawn, as he paused. 

‘I was acquainted with all this, you know,’ said 
Mr. Bounderby, ‘except the last clause, long ago. 
It’s a bad job; that’s what it is. You had better 
have been satisfied as you were, and not have got 
married. However, it’s too late to say that.’ 

‘Was it an unequal marriage, sir, in point of 
years? asked Mrs. Sparsit. 

“You hear what this lady asks. Was it an unequal 
marriage in point of years, this unlucky job of 
yours? said Mr. Bounderby. 

‘Not e’en so. I were one-and-twenty myseln; she 
were twenty nighbut.’ 

‘Indeed, sir? said Mrs. Sparsit to her Chief, with 
great placidity. ‘I inferred, from its being so miser- 
able a marriage, that is was probably an unequal one 
in point of years.’ 

Mr. Bounderby looked very hard at the good lady 
in a side-long way that had an old sheepishness 
about it. He fortified himself with a little more 


sherry. 
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‘Well? Why don’t you go on? he then asked, 
turning rather irritably on Stephen Blackpool. 

‘I ha’ coom to ask yo, sir, how I am to be ridded 
o this woman.’ Stephen infused a yet deeper 
gravity into the mixed expression of his attentive 
face. Mrs. Sparsit uttered a gentle ejaculation, as 
having received a moral shock. 

‘What do you mean? said Bounderby, getting 
up to lean his back against the chimney-piece. 
‘What are you talking about? You took her for 
better for worse.’ 

‘I mun’ be ridden o’ her. I cannot bear ’t 
nommore. I ha’ lived under ’t so long, for that I 
ha’ had’n the pity and comforting words o’ th’ best 
lass living or dead. Haply, but for her, I should 
ha’ gone hottering mad.’ 

‘He wishes to be free, to marry the female of 
whom he speaks, I fear, sir,’ observed Mrs. Sparsit 
in an undertone, and much dejected by the im- 
morality of the people. 

‘I do. The lady says what’s right. I do. I 
were a coming to ’t. I ha’ read i’ th’ papers that 
great fok (fair faw ’em a’! I wishes ’em no hurt!) 
are not bonded together for better for worst so fast, 
but that they can be set free fro’ their misfortnet 
marriages, an’ marry ower agen. When they dun- 
not agree, for that their tempers is ill-sorted, they 
has rooms 0’ one kind an’ another in their houses, 
above a bit, and they can live asunders. We fok 
ha’ only one room, and we can’t.. When that won’t 
do, they ha’ gowd an’ other cash, an’ they can say 
“This for yo, an’ that for me,” an’ they can go their 
separate ways. We can’t. Spite o’ all that, they 
can be set free for smaller wrongs than mine. So, 
I mun be ridden o’ this woman, and I want t’? know 
how? 
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‘No how,’ returned Mr. Bounderby. 

yi I do her any hurt, sir, there’s a law to punish 
me! 

‘Of course there is.’ 

‘If I flee from her, there ’s a law to punish me?’ 

‘Of course there is.’ 

‘If I marry t oother dear lass, there’s a law to 
punish me?’ 

‘Of course there is.’ 

‘If I was to live wi’ her an’ not marry her—saying 
such a thing could be, which it never could or would, 
an’ her so good—there ’s a law to punish me, in every 
innocent child belonging to me?’ 

‘Of course, there is.’ 

“Now, a’ God’s name,’ said Stephen Blackpool, 
‘show me the law to help me!’ 

‘Hem! ‘There’s a sanctity in this relation of life,’ 
said Mr. Bounderby, ‘and—and—it must be kept 
up.’ 

‘No no, dunnot say that, sir. *Tan’t kep’ up that 
way. Not that way. “Tis kep’ down that way. 
I’m a weaver, I were in a fact’ry when a chilt, but 
I ha’ gotten een to see wi and eern to year wi. I 
read in th’ papers every ’Sizes, every Sessions—and 
you read too—I know it!—with dismay—how th’ sup- 
posed unpossibility o’ ever getting unchained from 
one another, at any price, on any terms, brings blood 
upon this land, and brings many common married 
fok to battle, murder, and sudden death. Let us 
ha’ this, right understood. Mine’s a grievous case, 
an’ I want—if yo will be so good—t’ know the law 
that helps me.’ 

‘Now, I tell you what!’ said Mr. Bounderby, put- 
ting his hands in his pockets. “There is such a law.’ 

Stephen, subsiding into his quiet manner, and 
never wandering in his attention, gave a nod, 
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‘But it’s not for you at all. It costs money. It 
costs a mint of money.’ 

‘How much might that be? Stephen calmly asked. 

‘Why, you ’d have to go to Doctors’ Commons with 
a suit, and you ’d have to go to a court of Common 
Law with a suit, and you’d have to go to the House 
of Lords with a suit, and you’d have to get an Act 
of Parliament to enable you to marry again, and it 
would cost you (if it was a case of very plain sailing), 
I suppose from a thousand to fifteen hundred pound,’ 
said Mr. Bounderby. “Perhaps twice the money.’ 

“There ’s no other law? 

‘Certainly not.’ 

“Why then, sir,’ said Stephen, turning white, and 
motioning with that right hand of his, 2 if he gave 
everything to the four winds, ‘’tis a muddle. ’Tis 
just a muddle a’toogether, an’ the sooner I am dead, 
the better.’ 

(Mrs. Sparsit again dejected by the impiety of the 
people.) 

‘Pooh, pooh! Don’t you talk nonsense, my good 
fellow,’ said Mr. Bounderby, ‘about things you don’t 
understand; and don’t you call the Institutions of 
your country a muddle, or you'll get yourself into 
a real muddle one of these fine mornings. The 
institutions of your country are not your piece-work, 
and the only thing you have got to do, is, to mind 
your piece-work. You didn’t take your wife for 
fast and for loose; but for better for worse. If she 
has turned out worse—why, all we have got to say is, 
she might have turned out better.’ 

‘’Tis a muddle,’ said Stephen, shaking his head as 
he moved to the door. ‘’Tis a’ a muddle!’ 

‘Now, Ill tell you what! Mr. Bounderby re- 
sumed, as a valedictory address. ‘With what I shall 
eall your unhallowed opinions, you have been quite 
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shocking this lady: who, as I have already told you, 
is a born lady, and who, as I have not already told you, 
has had her own marriage misfortunes to the tune 
of tens of thousands of pounds—tens of Thousands 
of Pounds! (he repeated it with great relish). 
‘Now, you have always been a steady Hand hitherto; 
but my opinion is, and so I tell you plainly, that 
you are turning into the wrong road. You have 
been listening to some mischievous stranger or other 
—they ’re always about—and the best thing you can 
do is, to come out of that. Now you know’; here 
his countenance expressed marvellous acuteness; ‘I 
can see as far into a grindstone as another man; 
farther than a good many, perhaps, because I had 
my nose well kept to it when I was young. I see 
traces of the turtle soup, and venison, and gold 
spoon in this. Yes, I do’: cried Mr. Bounderby, 
shaking his head with obstinate cunning. ‘By the 
Lord Harry, I do!’ 

With a very different shake of the head and deep 
sigh, Stephen said, ‘Thank you, sir, I wish you good- 
day.’ So he left Mr. Bounderby swelling at his own 
portrait on the wall, as if he were going to explode 
himself into it; and Mrs. Sparsit still ambling on 
with her foot in her stirrup, looking quite cast down 
by the popular vices. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE OLD WOMAN 


Op STEPHEN descended the two white steps, shut- 
ting the black door with the brazen door-plate, by 
the aid of the brazen full-stop, to which he gave a 
parting polish with the sleeve of his coat, observing 
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that his hot hand clouded it. He crossed the street 
with his eyes bent upon the ground, and thus was 
walking sorrowfully away, when he felt a touch upon 
his arm. 

It was not the touch he needed most at such a 
moment—the touch that could calm the wild waters 
of his soul, as the uplifted hand of the sublimest 
love and patience could abate the raging of the sea 
yet it was a woman’s hand too. It was an old 
woman, tall and shapely still, though withered by 
time, on whom his eyes fell when he stopped and 
turned. She was very cleanly and plainly dressed, 
had country mud upon her shoes, and was newly 
come from a journey. The flutter of her manner, 
in the unwonted noise of the streets; the spare shawl, 
carried unfolded on her arm; the heavy umbrella, 
and little basket; the loose long-fingered gloves, to 
which her hands were unused; all bespoke an old 
woman from the country, in her plain holiday clothes, 
come into Coketown on an expedition of rare oc- 
currence. Remarking this at a glance, with the 
quick observation of his class, Stephen Blackpool 
bent his attentive face—his face, which, like the 
faces of many of his order, by dint of long working 
with eyes and hands in the midst of a prodigious 
noise, had acquired the concentrated look with which 
we are familiar in the countenances of the deaf— 
the better to hear what she asked him. 

‘Pray, sir,’ said the old woman, ‘didn’t I see you 
come out of that gentleman’s house?’ pointing back 
‘to Mr. Bounderby’s. ‘I believe it was you, unless 
I have had the bad luck to mistake the person in 
following? 

“Yes, missus,’ returned Stephen, ‘it were me.’ 

‘Have you—you ’ll excuse an old woman’s curiosity 
—have you seen the gentleman?” 
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“Yes, missus.’ 

‘And how did he look, sir? Was he portly, bold, 
outspoken, and hearty? As she straightened her 
own figure, and held up her head in adapting her 
action to her words, the idea crossed Stephen that he 
had seen this old woman before, and had not quite 
liked her. 

“O yes,’ he returned, observing her more atten- 
tively, ‘he were all that.’ 

“And healthy,’ said the old woman, ‘as the fresh 
wind?’ 

‘Yes,’ returned Stephen. ‘He were ett’n and 
drinking—as large and as loud as a Hummobee.’ 

“Thank you! said the old woman, with infinite 
content. ‘Thank you! 

He certainly never had seen this old woman before. 
Yet there was a vague remembrance in his mind, 
as if he had more than once dreamed of some old 
woman like her. 

She walked along at his side, and gently accom- 
modating himself to her humour, he said Coketown 
was a busy place, was it not? To which she answered 
‘Kigh sure! Dreadful busy! ‘Then he said, she 
came from the country, he saw? To which she 
answered in the affirmative. 

‘By Parliamentary, this morning. I came forty 
mile by Parliamentary this morning, and I ’m going 
back the same forty mile this afternoon. I walked 
nine mile to the station this morning, and if I find 
nobody on the road to give me a lift, I shall walk 
the nine mile back to-night. That’s pretty well, 
sir, at my age!’ said the chatty old woman, her eye 
brightening with exultation. 

‘Deed ’tis. Don’t do ’t too often, missus.’ 

‘No, no. Once a year,’ she answered, shaking her 
head. ‘I spend my savings so, once every year. 
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I come regular, to tramp about the streets, and see 
the gentlemen.’ 

‘Only to see em? returned Stephen. 

‘That ’s enough for me,’ she replied, with great 
earnestness and interest of manner. ‘I ask no more! 
I have been standing about, on this side of the way, 
to see that gentleman,’ turning her head back to- 
wards Mr. Bounderby’s again, ‘come out. But, he’s 
Jate this year, and I have not seen him. You came 
out instead. Now, if I am obliged to go back with- 
out a glimpse of him—I only want a glimpse—well! 
I have seen you, and you have seen him, and I must 
make that do.’ Saying this, she looked at Stephen 
as if to fix his features in her mind, and her eye was 
not so bright as it had been. 

With a large allowance for difference of tastes, 
and with all submission to the patricians of Coke- 
town, this seemed so extraordinary a source of 
interest to take so much trouble about, that it per- 
plexed him. But they were passing the church now, 
and as his eye caught the clock, he quickened his 
pace. 

He was going to his work? the old woman said, 
quickening hers, too, quite easily. Yes, time was 
nearly out. On his telling her where he worked, the 
old woman became a more singular old woman than 
before. 

‘An’t you happy” she asked him. 

“Why—there’s awmost nobbody but has_ their 
troubles, missus.’ He answered evasively, because 
the old woman appeared to take it for granted that 
he would be very happy indeed, and he had not the 
heart to disappoint her. He knew that there was 
trouble enough in the world; and if the old woman 
had lived so long, and could count upon his having 
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so little, why so much the better for her, and none 
the worse for him. 

‘Ay, ay! You have your troubles at home, you 
mean?’ she said. 

‘Times. Just now and then,’ he answered, slightly. 

‘But, working under such a gentleman, they don’t 
follow you to the Factory? 

No, no; they didn’t follow him there, said Stephen. 
All correct there. Everything accordant there. 
(He did not go so far as to say, for her pleasure, 
that there was a sort of Divine Right there; but, I 
have heard claims almost as magnificent of late 
years. ) 

They were now in the black by-road near the place, 
and the Hands were crowding in. ‘The bell was ring- 
ing, and the Serpent was a Serpent of many coils, 
and the Elephant was getting ready. The strange 
old woman was delighted with the very bell. It was 
the beautifullest bell she had ever heard, she said, 
and sounded grand! 

She asked him, when he stopped goodnaturedly 
to shake hands with her before going in, how long 
he had worked there? 

‘A dozen year,’ he told her. 

‘I must kiss the hand,’ said she, ‘that has worked 
in this fine factory for a dozen year!’ And she lifted 
it, though he would have prevented her, and put it 
to her lips. What harmony, besides her age and her 
simplicity, surrounded her, he did not know, but even 
in this fantastic action there was a something neither 
out of time nor place: a something which it seemed 
as if nobody else could have made as serious, or done 
with such a natural and touching air. 

He had been at his loom full half an hour, think- 
ing about this old woman, when, having occasion to 
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move round the loom for its adjustment, he glanced 
through a window which was in his corner, and saw 
her still looking up at the pile of building, lost in 
admiration. Heedless of the smoke and mud and 
wet, and of her two long journeys, she was gazing 
at it, as if the heavy thrum that issued from its many 
stories were proud music to her. 

She was gone by and by, and the day went after 
her, and the lights sprung up again, and the Express 
whirled in full sight of the Fairy Palace over the 
arches near: little felt amid the jarring of the ma- 
chinery, and scarcely heard above its crash and rat- 
tle. Long before then his thoughts had gone back 
to the dreary room above the little shop, and to the 
shameful figure heavy on the bed, but heavier on his 
heart. 

Machinery slackened; throbbing feebly like a faint- 
ing pulse; stopped. ‘The bell again; the glare of 
light and heat dispelled; the factories, looming heavy 
in the black wet night—their tall chimneys rising up 
into the air like competing Towers of Babel. 

He had spoken to Rachael only last night, it was 
true, and had walked with her a little way; but he 
had his new misfortune on him, in which no one else 
could give him a moment’s relief, and, for the sake 
of it, and because he knew himself to want that 
softening of his anger which no voice but hers could 
effect, he felt he might so far disregard what she 
had said as to wait for her again. He waited, but 
she had eluded him. She was gone. On no other 
‘night in the year could he so ill have spared her 
patient face. 

O! Better to have no home in which to lay his 
head, than to have a home and dread to go to it, 
through such a cause. He ate and drank, for he 
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was exhausted—but he little knew or cared what: 
and he wandered about in the chill rain, thinking 
and thinking, and brooding and brooding. 

No word of a new marriage had ever passed be- 
tween them; but Rachael had taken great pity on 
him years ago, and to her alone he had opened his 
closed heart all this time, on the subject of his mis- 
eries; and he knew very well that if he were free to 
ask her, she would take him. He thought of the 
home he might at that moment have been seeking 
with pleasure and pride: of the different man he 
might have been that night; of the lightness then in 
his now heavy-laden breast; of the then restored 
honour, self-respect, and tranquillity all torn to 
pieces. He thought of the waste of the best part of 
his life, of the change it made in his character for 
the worse every day, of the dreadful nature of his 
existence, bound hand and foot to a dead woman, 
and tormented by a demon in her shape. He thought 
of Rachael, how young when they were first brought 
together in these circumstances, how mature now, 
how soon to grow old. He thought of the number 
of girls and women she had seen marry, how many 
homes with children in them she had seen grow up 
around her, how she had contentedly pursued her 
own lone quiet path—for him—and how he had 
sometimes seen a shade of melancholy on her blessed 
face, that smote him with remorse and despair. He 
set the picture of her up, beside the infamous image 
of last night; and thought, Could it be, that the 
whole earthly course of one so gentle, good, and self- 
denying, was subjugate to such a wretch as that! 

Filled with these thoughts—so filled that he had 
an unwholesome sense of growing larger, of being 
placed in some new and diseased relation towards the 
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objects among which he passed, of seeing the iris 
round every misty light turn red—he went home for 
shelter. 


CHAPTER XIII 
RACHAEL 


A CANDLE faintly burned in the window, to which 
the black ladder had often been raised for the sliding 
away of all that was most precious in this world to 
a striving wife and a brood of hungry babies; and 
Stephen added to his other thoughts the stern re- 
flection, that of all the casualties of this existence 
upon earth, not one was dealt out with so unequal, 
a hand as Death. The inequality of Birth was noth- 
ing to it. For, say that the child of a King and 
the child of a Weaver were born to-night in the 
same moment, what was that disparity, to the death 
of any human creature who was serviceable to, or 
beloved by, another, while this abandoned woman 
lived on! 

From the outside of his home he gloomily passed 
to the inside, with suspended breath and with a slow 
footstep. He went up to his door, opened it, and 
so into the room. 

Quiet and peace were there. Rachael was there, 
sitting by the bed. 

She turned her head, and the light of her face 
shone in upon the midnight of his mind. She sat by 
the bed, watching and tending his wife. That is to 
say, he saw that some one lay there, and he knew 
too well it must be she; but Rachael’s hands had put 
a curtain up, so that she was screened from his eyes. 
Her disgraceful garments were removed, and some 
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of Rachael’s were in the room. Everything was in 
its place and order as he had always kept it, the 
little fire was newly trimmed, and the hearth was 
freshly swept. It appeared to him that he saw all 
this in Rachael’s face, and looked at nothing besides. 
While looking at it, it was shut out from his view 
by the softened tears that filled his eyes; but not 
before he had seen how earnestly she looked at him, 
and how her own eyes were filled too. 

She turned again towards the bed, and satisfying 
herself that all was quiet there, spoke in a low, calm, 
cheerful voice. 

‘I am glad you have come at last, Stephen. You 
are very late.’ 

‘IT ha’ been walking up an’ down.’ 

‘I thought so. But ’tis too bad a night for that. 
The rain falls very heavy, and the wind has risen.’ 

The wind? True. It was blowing hard. Hark 
to the thundering in the chimney, and the surging 
noise! ‘To have been out in such a wind, and not to 
have known it was blowing! 

‘I have been here once before, to-day, Stephen. 
Landlady came round for me at dinner-time. There 
was some one here that needed looking to, she said. 
And ’deed she was right. All wandering and lost, 
Stephen. Wounded too, and bruised.’ 

He slowly moved to a chair and sat down, droop- 
ing his head before her. 

‘I came to do what little I could, Stephen; first, 
for that she worked with me when we were girls both, 
and for that you courted her and married her when 
I was her friend—’ 

He laid his furrowed forehead on his hand, with a 
low groan. 

‘And next, for that I know your heart, and am 
right sure and certain that ’tis far too merciful to let 
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her die, or even so much as suffer, for want of aid. 
Thou knowest who said, “Let him who is without sin 
among you cast the first stone at her!’ There have 
been plenty to do that. Thou art not the man to 
cast the last stone, Stephen, when she is brought so 
low.’ / 

‘O Rachael, Rachael! 

‘Thou hast been a cruel sufferer, Heaven reward 
thee!’ she said, in compassionate accents. ‘I am thy 
poor friend, with all my heart and mind.’ 

The wounds of which she had spoken, seemed to 
be about the neck of the self-made outcast. She 
dressed them now, still without showing her. She 
steeped a piece of linen in a basin, into which 
she poured some liquid from a bottle, and laid it with 
a gentle hand upon the sore. ‘The three-legged table 
had been drawn close to the bedside, and on it there 
were two bottles. ‘This was one. 

It was not so far off, but that Stephen, following 
her hands with his eyes, could read what was printed 
on it in large letters. He turned of a deadly hue, 
and a sudden horror seemed to fall upon him. 

‘I will stay here, Stephen,’ said Rachael, quietly 
resuming her seat, ‘till the bells go Three. Tis to be 
done again at three, and then she may be left till 
morning.’ 

‘But thy rest agen to-morrow’s work, my dear.’ 

‘I slept sound last night. I can wake many nights, 
when I am put to it. *Tis thou who art in need of 
rest—so white and tired. ‘Try to sleep in the chair 
there, while I watch. Thou hadst no sleep last night, 
I can well believe. 'To-morrow’s work is far harder 
for thee than for me.’ 

He heard the thundering and surging out of doors, 
and it seemed to him as if his late angry mood were 
going about trying to get at him. She had cast it 
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out; she would keep it out; he trusted to her to de- 
fend him from himself. 

‘She don’t know me, Stephen; she just drowsily 
mutters and stares. I have spoken to her times and 
again, but she don’t notice! ”Tis as well so. When 
she comes to her right mind once more, I shall have 
done what I can, and she never the wiser.’ 

. “How long, Rachael, is ’t looked for, that she ’ll be 
so? | 

‘Doctor said she would haply come to her mind 
to-morrow.’ 

His eyes fell again on the bottle, and a tremble 
passed over him, causing him to shiver in every limb. 
She thought he was chilled with the wet. ‘No,’ he 
said, ‘it was not that. He had had a fright.’ 

‘A fright?’ 

‘Ay, ay! coming in. When I were walking. 
When I were thinking. When I—’ It seized him 
again; and he stood up, holding by the mantel-shelf, 
as he pressed his dank cold hair down with a hand 
that shook as if it were palsied. 

‘Stephen!’ 

She was coming to him, but he stretched out his 
arm to stop her. fr 

‘No! Don’t, please; don’t. Let me see thee 
setten by the bed. Let me see thee, a’ so good, and 
so forgiving. Let me see thee as I see thee when 
I coom in. I can never see thee better than so. 
Never, never, never!’ 

He had a violent fit of trembling, and then sunk 
into his chair. After a time he controlled himself, 
and, resting with an elbow on one knee, and his head 
upon that hand, could look towards Rachael. Seen 
across the dim candle with his moistened eyes, she 
looked as if she had a glory shining round her head. 
He could have believed she had. He did believe it, 
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as the noise without shook the window, rattled at the 
door below, and went about the house clamouring and 
lamenting. 

‘When she gets better, Stephen, ’tis to be hoped 
she ’Il leave thee to thyself again, and do thee no 
more hurt. Anyways we will hope so now. And 
now I shall keep silence, for I want thee to sleep.’ 

He closed his eyes, more to please her than to rest 
his weary head; but, by slow degrees as he listened 
to the great noise of the wind, he ceased to hear it, 
or it changed into the working of his loom, or even 
into the voices of the day (his own included) saying 
what had been really said. Even this imperfect con- 
sciousness faded away at last, and he dreamed a long, 
troubled dream. 

He thought that he, and some one on whom his 
heart had long been set—but she was not Rachael, 
and that surprised him, even in the midst of his im- 
aginary happiness—stood in the church being mar- 
ried. While the ceremony was performing, and 
while he recognised among the witnesses some whom 
he knew to be living, and many whom he knew 
to be dead, darkness came on, succeeded by the 
shining of a tremendous light. It broke from one 
line in the table of commandments at the altar, 
and illuminated the building with the words. They 
were sounded through the church, too, as if there were 
voices in the fiery letters. Upon this, the whole ap- 
pearance before him and around him changed, and 
nothing was left as it had been, but himself and the 
clergyman. They stood in the daylight before a 
crowd so vast, that if all the people in the world could 
have been brought together into one space, they could 
not have looked, he thought, more numerous; and 
they all abhorred him, and there was not one pitying 
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or friendly eye among the millions that were fastened 
on his face. He stood on a raised stage, under his 
own loom; and, looking up at the shape the loom 
took, and hearing the burial service distinctly read, 
he knew that he was there to suffer death. In an 
instant what he stood on fell below him, and he was 
gone. 

Out of what mystery he came back to his usual 
life, and to places that he knew, he was unable to 
consider; but he was back in those places by some 
means, and with this condemnation upon him, that he 
was never, in this world or the next, through all the 
unimaginable ages of eternity, to look on Rachael’s 
face or hear her voice. Wandering to and fro, un- 
ceasingly, without hope, and in search of he knew not 
what (he only knew that he was doomed to seek it), 
he was the subject of a nameless, horrible dread, a 
mortal fear of one particular shape which everything 
took. Whatsoever he looked at, grew into that form 
sooner or later. The object of his miserable ex- 
istence was to prevent its recognition by any one 
among the various people he encountered. Hopeless 
labour! If he led them out of rooms where it was, if 
he shut up drawers and closets where it stood, if he 
drew the curious from places where he knew it to be 
secreted, and got them out into the streets, the very 
chimneys of the mills assumed that shape, and round 
them was the printed word. 

The wind was blowing again, the rain was beating 
on the housetops, and the larger spaces through which 
he had strayed contracted to the four walls of his 
room. Saving that the fire had died out, it was as 
his eyes had closed upon it. Rachael seemed to have 
fallen into a dose, in the chair by the bed. She sat 
wrapped in her shawl, perfectly still, The table 
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stood in the same place, close by the bedside, and on 
it, in its real proportions and appearance, was the 
shape so often repeated. 

He thought he saw the curtain move. He looked 
again, and he was sure it moved. He saw a hand 
come forth and grope about a little. Then the cur- 
tain moved more perceptibly, and the woman in the 
bed put it back and sat up. 

With her woful eyes, so haggard and wild, so heavy 
and large, she looked all round the room, and passed 
the corner where he slept in his chair. Her eyes re- 
turned to that corner, and she put her hand over 
them as a shade, while she looked into it. Again 
they went all round the room, scarcely heeding 
Rachael if at all, and returned to that corner. He 
thought, as she once more shaded them—not so much 
looking at him, as looking for him with a brutish in- 
stinct that he was there—that no single trace was 
left in those debauched features, or in the mind that 
went along with them, of the woman he had married 
eighteen years before. But that he had seen her 
come to this by inches, he never could have believed 
her to be the same. 

All this time, as if a spell were on him, he was 
motionless and powerless, except to watch her. 

Stupidly dozing, or communing with her incapable 
self about nothing, she sat for a little while with her 
hands at her ears, and her head resting on them. 
Presently, she resumed her staring round the room. 
And now, for the first time, her eyes stopped at the 
table with the bottles on it. 

Straightway she turned her eyes back to his corner, 
with the defiance of last night, and moving very 
cautiously and softly, stretched out her greedy hand. 
She drew a mug into the bed, and sat for a while con- 
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sidering which of the two bottles she should choose. 
Vinally, she laid her insensate grasp upon the bottle 
that had swift and certain death in it, and, before 
his eyes, pulled out the cork with her teeth. 

Dream or reality, he had no voice, nor had he power 
to stir. If this be real, and her allotted time be not 
yet come, wake, Rachael, wake! 

She thought of that, too. She looked at Rachael, 
and very slowly, very cautiously, poured out the con- 
tents. ‘The draught was at her lips. A moment and 
she would be past all help, let the whole world wake 
and come about her with its utmost power. But in 
that moment Rachael started up with a suppressed 
cry. The creature struggled, struck her, seized her 
by the hair; but Rachael had the cup. 

Stephen broke out of his chair. ‘Rachael, am I 
wakin’ or dreamin’ this dreadfo’ night? 

“°Tis all well, Stephen. I have been asleep my- 
self. “Tis near three. Hush! I hear the bells.’ 

The wind brought the sounds of the church clock 
to the window. ‘They listened, and it struck three. 
Stephen looked at her, saw how pale she was, noted 
the disorder of her hair, and the red marks of fingers 
on her forehead, and felt assured that his senses of 
sight and hearing had been awake. She held the cup 
in her hand even now. 

‘T thought it must be near three,’ she said, calmly 
pouring from the cup into the basin, and steeping 
the linen as before. ‘I am thankful I stayed! “Tis 
done now, when I have put this on. There! And 
now she’s quiet again. ‘The few drops in the basin 
I’ll pour away, for ‘tis bad stuff to leave about, 
though ever so little of it.) As she spoke, she drained 
the basin into the ashes of the fire, and broke the 
bottle on the hearth. 
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She had nothing to do, then, but to cover herself 
with her shawl before going out into the wind and 
rain. 

‘Thou It let me walk wi’ thee at this hour, Ra- 
chael? 

‘No, Stephen. ’Tis but a minute, and I ’m home.’ 

‘Thou ’rt not fearfo’ ’; he said it in a low voice, as 
they went out of the door; ‘ to leave me alone wi’ 
her? 

As she looked at him, saying, ‘Stephen? he went 
down on his knee before her, on the poor mean stairs, 
and put an end of her shaw! to his lips. 

“Thou art an Angel. Bless thee, bless thee!’ 

‘I am, as I have told thee, Stephen, thy poor 
friend. Angels are not likeme. Between them, and 
a working woman fu’ of faults, there is a deep gulf 
set. My little sister is among them, but she is 
changed.’ 

She raised her eyes for a moment as she said the 
words; and then they fell again, in all their gentle- 
ness and mildness, on his face. 

‘Thou changest me from bad to good. Thou 
mak’st me humbly wishfo’ to be more like thee, and 
fearfo’ to lose thee when this life is ower, and a’ the 
muddle cleared awa’. Thou ’rt an Angel; it may be, 
thou hast saved my soul alive!’ 

She looked at him, on his knee at her feet, with ° 
her shawl still in his hand, and the reproof on her 
lips died away when she saw the working of his face. 

‘I coom home desp’ rate. I coom home wiout a 
hope, and mad wi’ thinking that when I said a word 
o’ complaint I was reckoned a onreasonable Hand. 
I told thee I had had a fright. It were the Poison- 
bottle on table. I never hurt a livin’ creetur; but 
happenin’ so suddenly upon ’t, I thowt, ““How can I 
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say what I might ha’ done to myseln, or her, or 
both!’ 

She put her two hands on his mouth, with a face 
of terror, to stop him from saying more. He caught 
them in his unoccupied hand, and holding them, and 
still clasping the border of her shawl, said hurriedly: 

‘But I see thee, Rachael, setten by the bed. I ha’ 
seen thee, aw this night. In my troublous sleep I 
ha’ known thee still to be there. Evermore I will 
see thee there. I nevermore will see her or think 0’ 
her, but thou shalt be beside her. I nevermore will 
see or think o’ anything that angers me, but thou, 
so much better than me, shalt be by th’ side on’t. 
And so I will try t’ look t’ th’ time, and so I will try 
t? trust t’? th’ time, when thou and me at last shall 
walk together far awa’, beyond the deep gulf, in 
th’ country where thy little sister is.’ 

He kissed the border of her shawl again, and let 
her go. She bade him good-night in a broken voice, 
and went out into the street. 

The wind blew from the quarter where the day 
would soon appear, and still blew strongly. It had 
cleared the sky before it, and the rain had spent itself 
or travelled elsewhere, and the stars were bright. 
He stood bareheaded in the road, watching her quick 
disappearance. As the shining stars were to the 
heavy candle in the window, so was Rachael, in the 
rugged fancy of this man, to the common experiences 
of his life. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
THE GREAT MANUFACTURER 


Time went on in Coketown like its own machmery; 
so much material wrought up, so much fuel con- 
sumed, so many powers worn out, so much money 
made. But, less inexorable than iron, steel, and 
brass, it brought its varying seasons even into that 
wilderness of smoke and brick, and made the only 
stand that ever was made in the place against its 
direful uniformity. 

‘Louisa is becoming,’ said Mr. Gradgrind, ‘almost 
a young woman.’ 

Time, with his innumerable horse-power, worked 
away, not minding what anybody said, and presently 
turned out young Thomas a foot taller than when his 
father had last taken particular notice of him. 

‘Thomas is becoming,’ said Mr. Gradgrind, ‘almost 
& young man.’ 

Time passed Thomas on in the mill, while his 
father was thinking about it, and there he stood in 
a long-tailed coat and a stiff shirt-collar. 

‘Really, said Mr. Gradgrind, ‘the period has ar- 
rived when Thomas ought to go to Bounderby.’ 

Time, sticking to him, passed him on into Bound- 
erby’s Bank, made him an inmate of Bounderby’s 
house, necessitated the purchase of his first razor, and 
exercised him diligently in his caleulations relative 
to number one. é 

The same great manufacturer, always with an im- 
mense variety of work on hand, in every stage of 
development, passed Sissy onward in his mill, and 
worked her up into a very pretty article indeed. 

‘I fear, Jupe,’ said Mr, Gradgrind, ‘that your con- 
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tinuance at the school any longer would be useless.’ 

‘I am afraid it would, sir,’ Sissy answered with a 
curtsey. 

‘I cannot disguise from you, Jupe,’ said Mr. Grad- 
grind, knitting his brow, ‘that the result of your 
probation there has disappointed me; has greatly 
disappointed me. You have not acquired, under Mr. 
and Mrs. M‘Choakumchild, anything like that 
amount of exact knowledge which I looked for. 
You are extremely deficient in your facts. Your ac- 
quaintance with figures is very limited. You are 
altogether backward, and below the mark.’ 

‘I am sorry, sir,’ she returned; ‘but I know it is 
quite true. Yet I have tried hard, sir.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Mr. Gradgrind, ‘yes, I believe you have 
tried hard; I have observed you, and I can find no 
fault in that respect.’ 

‘Thank you, sir. I have thought sometimes’; 
Sissy very timid here; ‘that perhaps I tried to learn 
too much, and that if I had asked to be allowed to try 
a little less, I might have—’ 

‘No, Jupe, no,’ said Mr. Gradgrind, shaking his 
head in his profoundest and most eminently practical 
way. ‘No. The course you pursued, you pursued 
according to the system—the system—and there is no 
more to be said about it. I can only suppose that the 
circumstances of your early life were too unfavour- 
able to the development of your reasoning powers, 
and that we began too late. Still, as I have said al- 
ready, I am disappointed.’ 

‘I wish I could have made a better acknowledg- 
ment, sir, of your kindness to a poor forlorn girl who 
had no claim upon you, and of your protection of 
her.’ 

‘Don’t shed tears,’ said Mr. Gradgrind. ‘Don’t 
shed tears. I don’t complain of you. You are an 
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affectionate, earnest, good young woman—and—and 
we must make that do.’ 

‘Thank you, sir, very much,’ said Sissy, with a 
grateful curtsey. 

‘You are useful to Mrs. Gradgrind, and (in a gen- 
erally pervading way) you are serviceable in the 
family also; so I understand from Miss Louisa, and, 
indeed, so I have observed myself. I therefore hope,’ 
said Mr. Gradgrind, ‘that you can make yourself 
happy in those relations.’ 

‘I should have nothing to wish, sir, if— 

‘I understand you,’ said Mr. Gradgrind; ‘you still 
refer to your father. I have heard from Miss Louisa 
that you still preserve that bottle! Well! If your 
training in the science of arriving at exact results had 
been more successful, you would have been wiser on 
these points. I will say no more.’ 

He really liked Sissy too well to have a contempt 
for her; otherwise he held her calculating powers in 
such very slight estimation that he must have fallen 
upon that conclusion. Somehow or other, he had be- 
come possessed by an idea that there was something 
in this girl which could hardly be set forth in a tabu- 
lar form. Her capacity of definition might be easily 
stated at a very low figure, her mathematical knowl- 
edge at nothing; yet he was not sure that if he had 
been required, for example, to tick her off into 
columns in a parliamentary return, he would have 
quite known how to divide her. 

In some stages of his manufacture of the human 
fabric, the processes of Time are very rapid. Young 
Thomas and Sissy being both at such a stage of their 
working up, these changes were effected in a year or 
two; while Mr. Gradgrind himself seemed stationary 
in his course, and underwent no alteration. 

Except one, which was apart from his necessary 
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progress through the mill. ‘Time hustled him into a 
little noisy and rather dirty machinery, in a by-cor- 
ner, and made him Member of Parliament for Coke- 
town: one of the respected members for ounce 
weights and measures, one of the representatives of 
the multiplication table, one of the deaf honourable 
gentlemen, dumb honourable gentlemen, blind hon- 
ourable gentlemen, lame honourable gentlemen, dead 
honourable gentlemen, to every other consideration. 
Klse wherefore live we in a Christian land, eighteen 
hundred and odd years after our Master? 

All this while, Louisa had been passing on, so quiet 
and reserved, and so much given to watching the 
bright ashes at twilight as they fell into the grate and 
became extinct, that from the period when her father 
had said she was almost a young woman—which 
seemed but yesterday—she had scarcely attracted his 
notice again, when he found her quite a young 
woman. 

‘Quite a young woman,’ said Mr. Gradgrind, mus- 
ing. “Dear me! 

Soon after this discovery, he became more thought- 
ful than usual for several days, and seemed much 
engrossed by one subject. On a certain night, when 
he was going out, and Louisa came to bid him good- 
bye before his departure—as he was not to be home 
until late and she would not see him again until the 
morning—he held her in his arms, looking at her in 
his kindest manner, and said: 

‘My dear Louisa, you are a woman!’ 

She answered with the old, quick, searching look of 
the night when she was found at the Circus; then 
cast down her eyes. ‘Yes, father.’ 

‘My dear,’ said Mr. Gradgrind, ‘I must speak with 
you alone and seriously. Come to me in my room 
after breakfast to-morrow, will you? 
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‘Yes, father.’ 

‘Your hands are rather cold, Louisa. ‘Are you not 
well? 

‘Quite well, father.’ 

‘And cheerful?’ 

She looked at him again, and smiled in her pe- 
culiar manner. ‘I amas cheerful, father, as I usually 
am, or usually have been.’ 

‘That ’s well, said Mr. Gradgrind. So, he kissed 
her and went away; and Louisa returned to the 
serene apartment of the hair-cutting character, and 
leaning her elbow on her hand, looked again at the 
short-lived sparks that so soon subsided into ashes. 

‘Are you there, Loo?’ said her brother, looking in 
at the door. He was quite a young gentleman of 
pleasure now, and not quite a prepossessing one. 

‘Dear Tom,’ she answered, rising and embracing 
him, ‘how long it is since you have been to see me!’ 

“Why, I have been otherwise engaged, Loo, in the 
evenings; and in the daytime old Bounderby has been 
keeping me at it rather. But I touch him up with 
you when he comes it too strong, and so we preserve 
an understanding. I say! Has father said any- 
thing particular to you to-day or yesterday, Loo? 

‘No, Tom. But he told me to-night that he wished 
to do so in the morning.’ 

‘Ah! That’s what I mean,’ said Tom. ‘Do you 
know where he is to-night?—with a very deep ex- 
pression. 

‘No.’ 

‘Then I’ tell you. He’s with old Bounderby. 
They are having a regular confab together up at the 
Bank.. Why at the Bank, do you think? Well, Ill 
tell you again. ‘To keep Mrs. Sparsit’s ears as far 
off as possible, I expect.’ 

With her hand upon her brother’s shoulder, Louisa 
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still stood looking at the fire. Her brother glanced 
at her face with greater interest than usual, and, en- 
circling her waist with his arm, drew her coaxingly 
to him. 

“You are very fond of me, an’t you, Loo?’ 

‘Indeed I am, Tom, though you do let such long 
intervals go by without coming to see me.’ 

‘Well, sister of mine,’ said Tom, ‘when you say 
that, you are near my thoughts. We might be so 
much oftener together—mightn’t we? Always to- 
gether, almost—mightn’t we? It would do me a 
great deal of good if you were to make up your mind 
to I know what, Loo. It would be a splendid thing 
forme. It would be uncommonly jolly!’ 

Her thoughtfulness baffled his cunning scrutiny. 
He could make nothing of her face. He pressed her 
in his arm, and kissed her cheek. She returned the 
kiss, but still looked at the fire. 

‘I say, Loo! I thought I’d come, and just hint 
to you what was going on: though I supposed you ’d 
most likely guess, even if you didn’t know. I can’t 
stay, because I’m engaged to some fellows to-night. 
You won’t forget how fond you are of me? 

‘No, dear Tom, I won’t forget.’ 

‘That ’s a capital girl, said Tom. ‘Good-bye, 
Loo.’ 

She gave him an affectionate good-night, and went 
out with him to the door, whence the fires of Coke- 
town could be seen, making the distance lurid. She 
stood there, looking steadfastly towards them, and 
listening to his departing steps. They retreated 
quickly, as glad to get away from Stone Lodge; and 
she stood there yet, when he was gone and all was 
quiet. It seemed as if, first in her own fire within 
the house, and then in the fiery haze without, she tried 
to discover what kind of woof Old Time, that great- 
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est and longest-established Spinner of all, would 
weave from the threads he had already spun into a 
woman. But his factory is a secret place, his work 
is noiseless, and his Hands are mutes. 


CHAPTER XV, 
FATHER AND DAUGHTER 


AurHoucH Mr. Gradgrind did not take after Blue 
Beard, his room was quite a blue chamber in its 
abundance of blue books. Whatever they could 
prove (which is usually anything you like), they 
proved there, in an army constantly strengthening by 
the arrival of new recruits. In that charmed apart- 
ment, the most complicated social questions were cast 
up, got into exact totals, and finally settled—if those 
concerned could only have been brought to know it. 
As if an astronomical observatory should be made 
without any windows, and the astronomer within 
should arrange the starry universe solely by pen, ink, 
and paper, so Mr. Gradgrind, in his Observatory 
(and there are many like it), had no need to cast an 
eye upon the teeming myriads of human beings 
around him, but could settle all their destinies on a 
slate, and wipe out all their tears with one dirty little 
bit of sponge. 

To this Observatory, then: a stern room, with a 
deadly statistical clock in it, which measured every 
second with a beat like a rap upon a coffin-lid; Louisa 
repaired on the appointed morning. A window 
looked towards Coketown; and when she sat down 
near her father’s table, she saw the high chimneys and 
the long tracks of smoke looming in the heavy dis- 
tance gloomily. 
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‘My dear Louisa,’ said her father, ‘I prepared you 
last night to give me your serious attention in the 
conversation we are now going to have together. 
You have been so well trained, and you do, I am 
happy to say, so much justice to the education you 
have received, that I have perfect confidence in your 
good sense. You are not impulsive, you are not 
romantic, you are accustomed to view everything 
from the strong dispassionate ground. of reason and 
calculation. From that ground alone, I know you 
will view and consider what I am going to com- 
municate.’ 

He waited, as if he would have been glad that she 
said something. But she said never a word. 

“Louisa, my dear, you are the subject of a proposal 
of marriage that has been made to me.’ 

Again he waited, and again she answered not one 
word. ‘This so far surprised him, as to induce him 
gently to repeat, ‘a proposal of marriage, my deav.’ 
To which she returned, without any visible emotion 
whatever: 

‘I hear you, father. I am attending, I assure you.’ 

‘Well! said Mr. Gradgrind, breaking into a smile, 
after being for the moment at a loss, ‘you are even 
more dispassionate than I expected, Louisa. Or, 
perhaps, you are not unprepared for the announce- 
ment I have it in charge to make?’ 

‘I cannot say that, father, until I hear it. Pre- 
pared or unprepared, I wish to hear it all from you. 
I wish to hear you state it to me, father.’ 

Strange to relate, Mr. Gradgrind was not so col- 
lected at this moment as his daughter was. He took 
a paperknife in his hand, turned it over, laid it down, 
took it up again, and even then had to look along the 
blade of it, considering how to go on. 

‘What you say, my dear Louisa, is perfectly rea- 
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sonable. I have undertaken then to let you know 
that—in short, that Mr. Bounderby has informed 
me that he has long watched your progress with par- 
ticular interest and pleasure, and has long hoped that 
the time might ultimately arrive when he should offer 
you his hand in marriage. That time, to which he 
has so long, and certainly with great constancy, 
looked forward, is now come. Mr. Bounderby has 
made his proposal of marriage to me, and has en- 
treated me to make it known to you, and to express 
his hope that you will take it into your favourable 
consideration.’ 

Silence between them. The deadly statistical clock 
very hollow. The distant smoke very black and 
heavy. 

‘Father,’ said Louisa, ‘do you think I love Mr. 
Bounderby ?’ 

Mr. Gradgrind was exceedingly disecomfited by this 
unexpected question. ‘Well, my child,’ he returned, 
‘I—really—cannot take upon myself to say.’ 

‘Father,’ pursued Louisa in exactly the same voice 
as before, “do you ask me to love Mr, Bounderby? 

‘My dear Louisa, no. No. I ask nothing.’ 

‘Father,’ she still pursued, ‘does Mr. Bounderby 
ask me to love him? 

‘Really, my dear,’ said Mr. Gradgrind, ‘it is diffi- 
cult to answer your question—’ 

‘Difficult to answer it, Yes or No, father? 

‘Certainly, my dear. Because’; here was some- 
thing to demonstrate, and it set him up again; ‘be- 
cause the reply depends so materially, Louisa, on the 
sense in which we use the expression. Now, Mr. 
Bounderby does not do you the injustice, and does 
not do himself the injustice, of pretending to any- 
thing fanciful, fantastic, or (I am using synonymous 
terms) sentimental. Mr. Bounderby would have 
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seen you grow up under his eyes, to very little pur- 
pose, if he could so far forget what is due to your 
good sense, not to say to his, as to address you from 
any such ground, ‘Therefore, perhaps the expression 
itself—I merely suggest this to you, my dear—may 
be a little misplaced.’ 

‘What would you advise me to use in its stead, 
father? 

‘Why, my dear Louisa,’ said Mr. Gradgrind, com- 
pletely recovered by this time, ‘I would advise you 
(since you ask me) to consider this question, as you 
have been accustomed to consider every other ques- 
tion, simply as one of tangible Fact. The ignorant 
and the giddy may embarrass such subjects with 
irrelevant fancies, and other absurdities that have no 
existence, properly viewed—really no existence—but 
it is no compliment to you to say, that you know 
better. Now, what are the Facts of this case? You 
are, we will say in round numbers, twenty years of 
age; Mr. Bounderby is, we will say in round numbers, 
fifty. ‘There is some disparity in your respective 
years, but in your means and positions there is none; 
on the contrary, there is a great suitability. Then 
the question arises, Is this one disparity sufficient to 
operate as a bar to such a marriage? In considering 
this question, it is not unimportant to take into ac- 
count the statistics of marriage, so far as they have yet 
been obtained, in England and Wales. I find, on 
reference to the’ figures, that a large proportion of 
these marriages are contracted between parties of 
very unequal ages, and that the elder of these con- 
tracting parties is, in rather more than three-fourths 
of these instances, the bridegroom. It is remarkable 
as showing the wide prevalence of this law, that 
among the natives of the British possessions in India, 
also in a considerable part of China, and among the 
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Calmucks of Tartary, the best means of computation 

yet furnished us by travellers, yield similar results. 

The disparity I have mentioned, therefore, almost 

ceases to be disparity, and (virtually) all but disap- 
ears.’ 

‘What do you recommend, father,’ asked Louisa, 
her reserved composure not in the least affected by 
these gratifying results, ‘that I should substitute for 
the term I used just now? For the misplaced ex- 
pression ?’ 

‘Louisa,’ returned her father, ‘it appears to me that 
nothing can be plainer. Confining yourself rigidly 
to Fact, the question of Fact you state to yourself is: 
Does Mr. Bounderby ask me to marry him? Yes, he 
does. ‘The sole remaining question then is: Shall I 
marry him? I think nothing can be plainer than 
that ? 

‘Shall I marry him? repeated Louisa, with great 
deliberation. 

‘Precisely. And it is satisfactory to me, as your 
father, my dear Louisa, to know that you do not 
come to the consideration of that question with the 
previous habits of mind, and habits of life, that belong 
to many young women.’ 

‘No, father,’ she returned, ‘I do not.’ 

‘I now leave you to judge for yourself,’ said Mr. 
Gradgrind. ‘I have stated the case, as such cases 
are usually stated among practical minds; I have 
stated it, as the-case of your mother:and myself was 
stated in its time. The rest, my dear Louisa, is for 
you to decide.’ 

From the beginning, she had sat looking at him 
fixedly. As he now leaned back in his chair, and bent 
his deep-set eyes upon her in his turn, perhaps he 
might have seen one wavering moment in her, when 
she was impelled to throw herself upon his breast, 
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and give him the pent-up confidences of her heart. 
But, to see it, he must have overleaped at a bound 
the artificial barriers he had for many years been 
erecting, between himself and all those subtle essences 
of humanity which will elude the utmost cunning of 
algebra until the last trumpet ever to be sounded shall 
blow even algebra to wreck. The barriers were too 
many and too high for such a leap. With his un- 
bending, utilitarian, matter-of-fact face, he hardened 
her again; and the moment shot away into the plumb- 
less depths of the past, to mingle with all the lost 
opportunities that are drowned there. 

Removing her eyes from him, she sat so long look- 
ing silently towards the town, that he said, at length: 
‘Are you consulting the chimneys of the Coketown 
works, Louisa?’ 

“There seems to be nothing there but languid and 
monotonous smoke. Yet when the night comes, Fire 
bursts out, father! she answered, turning quickly. 

‘Of course I know that, Louisa. I do not see the 
application of the remark.’ To do him justice he did 
not, at all. 

She passed it away with a slight motion of her 
hand, and concentrating her attention upon him again, 
said, ‘Father, I have often thought that life is very 
short.—This was so distinctly one of his subjects 
that he interposed: 

‘It is short, no doubt, my dear. Still, the average 
duration of human life is proved to have increased 
of late years. The calculations of various life as- 
suranee and annuity offices, among other figures 
which cannot go wrong, have established the fact.’ 

‘I speak of my own life, father.’ 

‘O indeed? Still,’ said Mr. Gradgrind, ‘I need not 
point out to you, Louisa, that it is governed by the 
laws which govern lives in the aggregate.’ 
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‘While it lasts, I would wish to do the little I can, 
and the little I am fit for. What does it matter? 

Mr. Gradgrind seemed rather at a loss to under- 
stand the last four words; replying, ‘How, matter? 
What matter, my dear? 

‘Mr. Bounderby,’ she went on in a steady, straight 
way, without regarding this, ‘asks me to marry him. 
The question I have to ask myself is, shall I marry 
him? That is so, father, is it not? You have told 
me so, father. Have you not? 

‘Certainly, my dear.’ 

‘Let it be so. Since Mr. Bounderby likes to take 
me thus, I am satisfied to accept his proposal. Tell 
him, father, as soon as you please, that this was my 
answer. Repeat it, word for word, if you can, be- 
cause I should wish him to know what I said.’ 

‘It is quite right, my dear,’ retorted her father ap- 
provingly, ‘to be exact. I will observe your very 
proper request. Have you any wish in reference to 
the period of your marriage, my child?’ 

‘None, father. What does it matter!’ 

Mr. Gradgrind had drawn his chair a little nearer 
to her, and taken her hand, But, her repetition of 
these words seemed to strike with some little discord 
on his ear. He paused to look at her, and, still hold- 
ing her hand, said: 

‘Louisa, I have not considered it essential to ask 
you one question, because the possibility implied in 
it appeared to me to be too remote. But perhaps I 
ought to do so. You have never entertained in secret 
any other proposal?’ 

‘Father,’ she returned, almost scornfully, ‘what 
other proposal can have been made to me? Whom 
have I seen? Where have I been? What are my 
heart’s experiences? 

‘My dear Louisa,’ returned Mr. Gradgrind, reas- 
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sured and satisfied. ‘You correct me justly. I 
merely wished to discharge my duty.’ 

‘What do I know, father,’ said Louisa in her quiet 
manner, ‘of tastes and fancies; of aspirations and af- 
fections; of all that part of my nature in which such 
light things might have been nourished? What es- 
cape have I had from problems that could be dem- 
onstrated, and realities that could be grasped?’ As 
she said it, she unconsciously closed her hand, as if 
upon a solid object, and slowly opened it as though 
she were releasing dust or ash. 

‘My dear,’ assented her eminently practical parent, 
‘quite true, quite true.’ 

‘Why, father,’ she pursued, ‘what a strange ques- 
tion to ask me! 'The baby-preference that even I 
‘have heard of as common among children, has never 
had its mnocent resting-place in my breast. You 
have been so careful of me, that I never had a child’s 
heart. You have trained me so well, that I never 
dreamed a child’s dream. You have dealt so wisely 
with me, father, from my cradle to this hour, that I 
never had a child’s belief or a child’s fear.’ 

Mr. Gradgrind was quite moved by his success, 
and by this testimony to it. ‘My dear Louisa,’ said 
he, ‘you abundantly repay my care. Kiss me, my 
dear girl.’ 

So, his daughter kissed him. Detaining her in his 
embrace, he said, ‘I may assure you now, my favour- 
ite child, that I am made happy by the sound de- 
cision at which you have arrived. Mr. Bounderby 
is a very remarkable man; and what little disparity 
can be said to exist between you—if any—is more 
than counterbalanced by the tone your mind has ac- 
quired. It has always been my object so to educate 
you, as that you might, while still in your early 
youth, be (if I may so express myself) almost any 
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age. Kiss me once more, Louisa. Now, let us go 
and find your mother.’ 

Accordingly, they went down to the drawing-room, 
where the esteemed lady with no nonsense about her, 
was recumbent as usual, while Sissy worked beside 
her. She gave some feeble signs of returning anima- 
tion when they entered, and presently the faint trans- 
parency was presented in a sitting attitude. 

‘Mrs. Gradgrind,’ said her husband, who had 
waited for the achievement of this feat with some 
impatience, ‘allow me to present to you Mrs. Bound- 
erby.’ 

‘Oh! said Mrs. Gradgrind, ‘so you have settled 
it! Well, I’m sure I hope your health may be good, 
Louisa; for if your head begins to split as soon as 
you are married, which was the case with mine, I 
cannot consider that you are to be envied, though I 
have no doubt you think you are, as all girls do. 
However, I give you joy, my dear—and I hope you 
may now turn all your ological studies to good ac- 
count, I am sure I do! I must give you a kiss of 
congratulation, Louisa; but don’t touch my right 
shoulder, for there ’s something running down it all 
day long. And now you see,’ whimpered Mrs. 
Gradgrind, adjusting her shawls after the affection- 
ate ceremony, ‘I shall be worrying myself, morning, 
noon, and night, to know what I am to call him! 

‘Mrs. Gradgrind,’ said her husband, solemnly, 
‘what do you mean?’ 

“Whatever I am to call him, Mr. Gradgrind, when 
he is married to Louisa! I must call him something. 
It’s impossible, said Mrs. Gradgrind, with a 
mingled sense of politeness and injury, ‘to be con- 
stantly addressing him and never giving him a name. 
T cannot call him Josiah, for the name is insupport- 
able tome. You yourself wouldn’t hear of Joe, you 
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very well know. Am I to call my own son-in-law, 
Mister. Not, I believe, unless the time has arrived 

when, as an invalid, | am to be trampled upon by 
my relations. Then, what am I to call him!’ 

Nobody present having any suggestion to offer in 
the remarkable emergency, Mrs. Gradgrind departed 
this life for the time being, after delivering the fol- 
lowing codicil to her remarks already executed: 

‘As to the wedding, all I ask, Louisa, is,—and I 
ask it with a fluttering in my chest, which actually 
extends to the soles of my feet,—that it may take 
place soon. Otherwise, I know it is one of those 
subjects I shall never hear the last of,’ 

When Mr. Gradgrind had presented Mrs. Bound- 
erby, Sissy had suddenly turned her head, and looked, 
in wonder, in pity, in sorrow, in doubt, in a multitude 
of emotions, towards Louisa. Louisa had known 
it, and seen it, without looking at her. From that 
moment she was impassive, proud and cold—held 
Sissy at a distance—changed to her altogether. 


CHAPTER XVI 
HUSBAND AND WIFE 


Mr. Bounpersy’s first disquietude on hearing of his 
happiness, was occasioned by the necessity of impart- 
ing it to Mrs. Sparsit. He could not make up his 
mind how to do that, or what the consequences of 
the step might be. Whether she would instantly 
depart, bag and baggage, to Lady Scadgers, or 
would positively refuse to budge from the premises; 
whether she would be plaintive or abusive, tearful 
or tearing; whether she would break her heart, or 
break the looking-glass; Mr. Bounderby could not 
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at all foresee. However, as it must be done, he had 
no choice but to do it; so, after attempting several 
letters, and failing in them all, he resolved to do it by 
word of mouth. 

On his way home, on the evening he set aside for 
this momentous purpose, he took the precaution of 
stepping into a chemist’s shop and buying a bottle 
of the very strongest smelling-salts. “By George!’ 
said Mr. Bounderby, ‘if she takes it in the fainting 
way, IL ’ll have the skin off her nose, at all events!’ 
But, in spite of being thus fore-armed, he entered 
his own house with anything but a courageous air; 
and appeared before the object of his misgivings, 
like a dog who was conscious of coming direct from 
the pantry. 

‘Good evening, Mr. Bounderby!’ 

‘Good evening, ma’am, good evening.’ He drew 
up his chair, and Mrs, Sparsit drew back hers, as who 
should say, ‘Your fireside, sir. I freely admit it. 
It is for you to occupy it all, if you think proper.’ 

‘Don’t go to the North Pole, ma’am! said Mr. 
Bounderby. 

‘Thank you, sir,’ said Mrs. Sparsit, and returned, 
though short of her former position. 

Mr. Bounderby sat looking at her, as, with the 
points of a stiff, sharp pair of scissors, she picked out 
holes for some inscrutable ornamental purpose, in a 
piece of cambrie. An operation which, taken in con- 
nexion with the bushy eyebrows and the Roman nose, 
suggested with some liveliness the idea of a hawk 
engaged upon the eyes of a tough little bird. She was 
so steadfastly occupied, that many minutes elapsed 
before she looked up from her work; when she did 
so Mr. Bounderby bespoke her attention with a 
hitch of his head. 


‘Mrs. Sparsit ma’am,’ said Mr. Bounderby, put- 
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ting his hands in his pockets, and assuring himself 
with his right hand that the cork of the little bottle 
was ready for use, ‘I have no occasion to say to you, 
that you are not only a lady born and bred, but a 
devilish sensible woman.’ 

‘Sir,’ returned the lady, ‘this is indeed not the first 
time that you have honoured me with similar expres- 
sions of your good opinion.’ 

‘Mrs. Sparsit ma’am,’ said Mr. Bounderby, ‘I am 
going to astonish you.’ 

“Yes, sir? returned Mrs. Sparsit, interrogatively, 
and in the most tranquil manner possible. She gen- 
erally wore mittens, and she now laid down her work, 
and smoothed those mittens. 

‘I am going, ma’am,’ said Bounderby, ‘to marry 
Tom Gradgrind’s daughter.’ 

“Yes, sir, returned Mrs. Sparsit. ‘I hope you 

may be happy, Mr. Bounderby. Oh, indeed I hope 
you may be happy, sir? And she said it with such 
great condescension as well as with such great com- 
passion for him, that Bounderby,—far more discon- 
certed than if she had thrown her work-box at 
the mirror, or swooned on the hearthrug,—corked 
up the smelling-salts tight in his pocket, and 
thought, ‘Now confound this woman, who could 
have ever guessed that she would take it in this 
way!’ 
‘I wish with all my heart, sir,’ said Mrs. Sparsit, 
in a highly superior manner; somehow she seemed 
in a moment, to have established a right to pity him 
ever afterwards; ‘that you may be in all respects 
very happy.’ 

‘Well, ma’am,’ returned Bounderby, with some 
resentment in his tone: which was clearly lowered, 
though in spite of -himself, ‘I am obliged to you. 
I hope I shall be.’ 
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‘Do you, sir! said Mrs. Sparsit, with great affa- 
bility. ‘But naturally you do; of course you do.’ 

A very awkward pause on Mr. Bounderby’s part, 
succeeded. Mrs. Sparsit sedately resumed her work 
and occasionally gave a small cough, which sounded 
like the cough of conscious strength and forbearance. 

‘Well, ma’am,’ resumed Bounderby, ‘under these 
circumstances, I imagine it would not be agreeable 
to a character like yours to remain here, though 
you would be very welcome here.’ 

‘Oh, dear no, sir, I could on no account think of 
that! Mrs. Sparsit shook her head, still in her 
highly superior manner, and a little changed the 
small cough—coughing now, as if the spirit of 
prophecy rose within her, but had better be coughed 
down. 

‘However, ma’am,’ said Bounderby, ‘there are 
apartments at the Bank, where a born and bred lady, 
as keeper of the place, would be rather a catch than 
otherwise; and if the same terms—’ 

‘I beg your pardon, sir. You were so good as to 
promise that you would always substitute the phrase, 
annual compliment.’ 

‘Well, ma’am, annual compliment. If the same 
annual compliment would be acceptable there, why, 
I see nothing to part us, unless you do.’ 

‘Sir,’ returned Mrs. Sparsit. “The proposal is like 
yourself, and if the position I shall assume at the 
Bank is one that I could occupy without descending 
lower in the social scale— 

‘Why, of course it is,’ said Bounderby. ‘If it was 
not, ma’am, you don’t suppose that I should offer 
it to a lady who has moved in the society you have 
moved in. Not that I care for such society, you 
know! But you do.’ 

‘Mr. Bounderby, you are very considerate.’ 
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“You ‘ll have your own private apartments, and 
you ‘Il have your coals and your candles, and all the 
rest of it, and you ‘ll have your maid to attend upon 
you, and you'll have your light porter to protect 
you, and you ll be what I take the liberty of con- 
sidering precious comfortable,’ said Bounderby. 

‘Sir, rejoined Mrs. Sparsit, ‘say no more. In 
yielding up my trust here, I shall not be freed from 
the necessity of eating the bread of dependence’: she 
might have said the sweetbread, for that delicate 
article in a savoury brown sauce was her favourite 
supper: ‘and I would rather receive it from your 
hand, than from any other. Therefore, sir, I ac- 
cept your offer gratefully, and with many sincere 
acknowledgments for past favours. And I hope, 
sir, said Mrs. Sparsit, concluding in an impressively 
compassionate manner, ‘I fondly hope that Miss 
Gradgrind may be all you desire, and deserve!’ 

Nothing moved Mrs. Sparsit from that position 
any more. It was in vain for Bounderby to bluster 
or to assert himself in any of his explosive ways; 
Mrs. Sparsit was resolved to have compassion on 
him, as a Victim. She was polite, obliging, cheer- 
ful, hopeful; but, the more polite, the more obliging, 
the more cheerful, the more hopeful, the more ex- 
emplary altogether, she; the forlorner Sacrifice and 
Victim, he. She had that tenderness for his melan- 
choly fate, that his great red countenance used to 
break out into cold perspirations when she looked at 
him. 

Meanwhile the marriage was appointed to be 
solemnised in eight weeks’ time, and Mr. Bounderby 
went every evening to Stone Lodge as an accepted 
wooer. Love was made on these occasions in the 
form of bracelets; and, on all occasions during the 
period of betrothal, took a manufacturing aspect. 
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Dresses were made, jewellery was made, cakes and 
gloves were made, settlements were made, and an 
extensive assortment of Facts did appropriate 
honour to the contract. The business was all Fact, 
from first to last. The Hours did not go through 
any of those rosy performances, which foolish poets 
have ascribed to them at such times; neither did the 
clocks go any faster, or any slower, than at other 
seasons. ‘The deadly statistical recorder in the Grad- 
grind observatory knocked every second on the head 
as it was born, and buried it with his accustomed 
regularity. 

So the day came, as all other days come to people 
who will only stick to reason; and when it came, 
there were married in the church of the florid wooden 
legs—that popular order of architecture—Josiah 
Bounderby Esquire of Coketown, to Louisa eldest 
daughter of Thomas Gradgrind Esquire of Stone 
Lodge, M.P. for that borough. And when they 
were united in holy matrimony, they went home to 
breakfast at Stone Lodge aforesaid. 

There was an improving party assembled on the 
auspicious occasion, who knew what everything they 
had to eat and drink was made of, and how it was 
imported or exported, and in what quantities, and 
in what bottoms, whether native or foreign, and all 
about it. The bridesmaids, down to little Jane 
Gradgrind, were, in an intellectual point of view, 
fit helpmates for the calculating boy; and there was 
no nonsense about any of the company. 

After breakfast, the bridegroom addressed them 
in the following terms: 

‘Ladies and gentlemen, I am Josiah Bounderby 
of Coketown. Since you have done my wife and 
myself the honour of drinking our healths and happi- 
ness, I suppose I must acknowledge the same; 
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though, as you all know me, and know what I am, 
and what my extraction was, you won’t expect a 
speech from a man who, when he sees a Post, says 
“that’s a Post,” and when he sees a Pump, says, 
“that ’s a Pump,” and is not to be got to call a Post 
a, Pump, or a Pump a Post, or either of them a 
Toothpick. If you want a speech this morning, my 
friend and father-in-law, Tom Gradgrind, is a 
Member of Parliament, and you know where to get 
it. I am not your man. However, if I feel a little 
independent when I look around this table to-day, 
and reflect how little I thought of marrying Tom 
Gradgrind’s daughter when I was a ragged street- 
boy, who never washed his face unless it was at a 
pump, and that not oftener than once a fortnight, 
I hope I may be excused. So, I hope you will like 
my feeling independent; if you don’t, I can’t help 
it. I do feel independent. Now I have mentioned, 
and you have mentioned, that I am this day married 
to Tom Gradgrind’s daughter. I am very glad to 
be so. It has long been my wish to be so. I have 
watched her bringing-up, and I believe she is worthy 
of me. At the same time—not to deceive you—I 
believe I am worthy of her. So, I thank you, on 
both our parts, tor the good-wiil you have shown 
towards us; and the best wish I can give the un- 
married part of the present company, is this: I hope 
every bachelor may find as good a wife as I have 
found. And I hope every spinster may find as 
good a husband as my wife has found.’ 
Shortly after which oration, as they were going 
on a nuptial trip to Lyons, in order that Mr. Bound- 
erby might take the opportunity of seeing how the 
Hands got on in those parts, and whether they, too, 
required to be fed with gold spoons; the happy pair 
departed for the railroad. The bride, in passing 
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downstairs, dressed for her journey, found Tom 
waiting for her—flushed, either with his feelings or 
the vinous part of the breakfast. 

‘What a game girl you are, to be such a first-rate 
sister, Loo! whispered Tom. 

She clung to him as she should have clung to some 
far better nature that day, and was a little shaken 
in her reserved composure for the first time. 

‘Old Bounderby’s quite ready, said Tom. 
“Time ’s up. Good-bye! I shall be on the look-out 
for you, when you come back. I say, my dear Loo! 
AN’? it uncommonly jolly now! 


END OF THE FIRST BOOK 


BUOK THE SECOND 
REAPING 


CHAPTER I 
EFFECTS IN THE BANK 


A sUNNY midsummer day. There was such a thing 
sometimes, even in Coketown. : 
Seen from a distance in such weather, Coketown 
lay shrouded in a haze of its own, which appeared 
impervious to the sun’s rays. You only knew the 
town was there, because you knew there could have 
been no such sulky blotch upon the prospect without 
a town. A blur of soot and smoke, now confusedly 
tending this way, now that way, now aspiring to the 
vault of Heaven, now murkily creeping along the 
earth, as the wind rose and fell, or changed its 
quarter: a dense formless jumble, with sheets of 
cross light in it, that showed nothing but masses of 
darkness :—Coketown in the distance was suggestive 

of itself, though not a brick of it could be seen. 

The wonder was, it was there at all. It had been 
ruined so often, that it was amazing how it had borne 
so many shocks. Surely there never was such fragile 
chinaware as that of which the millers of Coketown 
were made. Handle them never so lightly, and they 
fell to pieces with such ease that you might suspect 
them of having been flawed before. ‘They were 
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ruined, when they were required to send labouring 
children to school; they were ruined, when inspectors 
were appointed to look into their works; they were 
ruined, when such inspectors considered it doubt- 
ful whether they were quite justified in chopping 
people up with their machinery; they were utterly 
undone, when it was hinted that perhaps they need 
not always make quite so much smoke. Besides 
Mr. Bounderby’s gold spoon which was generally 
received in Coketown, another prevalent fiction was 
very popular there. It took the form of a threat. 
Whenever a Coketowner felt he was ill-used—that is 
to say, whenever he was not left entirely alone, and 
it was proposed to hold him accountable for the 
consequences of any of his acts—he was sure to 
come out with the awful menace, that he would 
‘sooner pitch his property into the Atlantic.’ This 
had terrified the Home Secretary within an inch of 
his life, on several occasions. 

However, the Coketowners were so patriotic after 
all, that they never had pitched their property into 
the Atlantic yet, but, on the contrary, had been kind 
enough to take mighty good care of it. So there it 
was, in the haze yonder; and it increased and multi- 
plied. 

The streets were hot and dusty on the summer day, 
and the sun was so bright that it even shone through 
the heavy vapour drooping over Coketown, and could 
not be looked at steadily. Stokers emerged from 
low underground doorways into factory yards, and 
sat on steps, and posts, and palings, wiping their 
swarthy visages, and contemplating coals. The 
whole town seemed to be frying in oil. There was 
a stifling smell of hot oil everywhere. The steam- 
engines shone with it, the dresses of the Hands were 
soiled with it, the mills throughout their many stories 
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oozed and trickled it. The atmosphere of those 
Fairy palaces was like the breath of the simoom; 
and their inhabitants, wasting with heat, toiled 
languidly in the desert. But no temperature made 
the melancholy mad elephants more mad or more 
sane. ‘Their wearisome heads went up and down 
at the same rate, in hot weather and cold, wet weather 
and dry, fair weather and foul. The measured 
motion of the shadows on the walls, was the substitute 
Coketown had to show for the shadows of rustling 
woods; while, for the summer hum of insects, it could 
offer, all the year round, from the dawn of Monday to 
the night of Saturday, the whirr of shafts and wheels. 

Drowsily they whirred all through this sunny day, 
making: the passenger more sleepy and more hot as 
he passed the humming walls of the mills. ‘ Sun- 
blinds, and sprinklings of water, a little cooled the 
main streets and the shops; but the mills, and the 
courts and alleys, baked at a fierce heat. Down upon 
the river that was black and thick with dye, some 
Coketown boys who were at large—a rare sight there 
—rowed a crazy boat, which made a spumous track 
upon the water as it jogged along, while every dip 
of an oar stirred up vile smells. But the sun itself, 
however beneficent, generally, was less kind to Coke- 
town than hard frost, and rarely looked intently into 
any of its closer regions without engendering more 
death than life. So does the eye of Heaven itself 
become an evil eye, when incapable or sordid hands 
are interposed between it and the things it looks upon 
to bless. 

Mrs. Sparsit sat in her afternoon apartment at the 
Bank, on the shadier side of the frying street. 
Office-hours were over: and at that period of the day, 
in warm weather, she usually embellished with her 
genteel presence, a managerial board-room over the 
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public office. Her own private sitting-room was a 
story higher, at the window of which post of observa- 
tion she was ready, every morning, to greet Mr. 
Bounderby, as he came across the road, with the 
sympathising recognition appropriate to a Victim. 
He had been married now a year; and Mrs. Sparsit 
had never released him from her determined pity a 
moment. 

The Bank offered no violence to the wholesome 
monotony of the town. It was another red-brick 
house, with black outside shutters, green inside 
blinds, a black street-door up two white steps, a 
brazen door-plate, and a brazen door-handle full stop. 
It was a size larger than Mr. Bounderby’s house, as 
other houses were from a size to half a dozen sizes 
smaller; in all other particulars, it was strictly accord- 
ing to pattern. 

Mrs. Sparsit was conscious that by coming in the 
evening-tide among the desks and writing imple- 
ments, she shed a feminine, not to say also aristo- 
cratic, grace upon the office. Seated, with her 
needlework or netting apparatus, at the window, she 
had a self-laudatory sense of correcting, by her lady- 
like deportment, the rude business aspect of the place. 
With this impression of her interesting character 
upon her, Mrs. Sparsit considered herself, in some 
sort, the Bank Fairy. The townspeople who, in 
their passing and repassing, saw her there, regarded 
her as the Bank Dragon keeping watch over the 
treasures of the mine. 

What those treasures were, Mrs. Sparsit knew as 
little as they did. Gold and silver coin, precious 
paper, secrets that if divulged would bring vague 
destruction upon vague persons (generally, however, 
people whom she disliked), were the chief items in 
her ideal catalogue thereof. For the rest, she knew 
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that after office-hours, she reigned supreme over all 
the office furniture, and over a locked-up iron room 
with three locks, against the door of which strong 
chamber the light porter laid his head every night, 
on a truckle bed, that disappeared at cockcrow. 
Further, she was lady paramount over certain vaults 
in the basement, sharply spiked off from communica- 
tion from the predatory world; and over the relics 
of the current day’s work, consisting of blots of ink, 
worn-out pens, fragments of wafers, and scraps of 
paper torn so small, that nothing interesting could 
ever be deciphered on them when Mrs. Sparsit tried. 
Lastly, she was guardian over a little armoury of 
cutlasses and carbines, arrayed in vengeful order 
above one of the official chimney-pieces; and over that 
respectable tradition never to be separated from a 
place of business claiming to be wealthy—a row of 
fire-buckets—vessels calculated to be of no physical 
utility on any occasion, but observed to exercise a fine 
moral influence, almost equal to bullion, on most 
beholders. 

A deaf serving-woman and the light porter com- 
pleted Mrs. Sparsit’s empire. The deaf serving- 
woman was rumoured to be wealthy; and a saying had 
for years gone about.among the lower orders of Coke- 
town, that she would be murdered some night when 
the Bank was shut, for the sake of her money. It 
was generally considered, indeed, that she had been 
due some time, and ought to have fallen long ago; 
but she had kept her life, and her situation, with an 
ill-conditioned tenacity that occasioned much offence 
and disappointment. 

Mrs. Sparsit’s tea was just set for her on a pert 
little table, with its tripod of legs in an attitude, 
which she insinuated after office-hours, into the com- 
pany of the stern, leathern-topped, long board-table 
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that bestrode the middle of the room. The light 
porter placed the tea-tray on it, knuckling his fore- 
head as a form of homage. 

‘Thank you, Bitzer,’ said Mrs. Sparsit. 

‘Thank you, ma’am,’ returned the light porter. 
He was a very light porter indeed; as light as in the 
days when he blinkingly defined a horse, for girl 
number twenty. 

‘All is shut up, Bitzer” said Mrs. Sparsit. 

- “Allis shut up, ma’am.’ 

‘And what,’ said Mrs. Sparsit, pouring out her tea, 
‘is the news of the day? Anything? - 

“Well, ma’am, I can’t say that I have heard any- 
thing particular. Our people are a bad lot, ma’am; 
but that is no news, unfortunately.’ 

‘What are the restless wretches doing now?’ asked 
Mrs. Sparsit. 

‘Merely going on in the old way, ma’am. Uni- 
ting, and leaguing, and engaging to stand by one 
another.’ 

‘It is much to be regretted,’ said Mrs. Sparsit, 
making her nose more Roman and her eyebrows more 
Coriolanian in the strength of her severity, ‘that the 
united masters allow of any such class-combinations.’ 

“Yes, ma'am,’ said Bitzer. : 

‘Being united themselves, they ought one and all 
to set their faces against employing any man who is 
united with any other man,’ said Mrs. Sparsit. 

“They have done that, ma’am,’ returned Bitzer; 
‘but it rather fell through, ma’am.’ 

_ ‘I do not pretend to understand these things,’ said 
Mrs. Sparsit, with dignity, ‘my lot having been 
signally cast in a widely different sphere; and Mr. 
Sparsit, as a Powler, being also quite out of the pale 
of any such dissensions. I only know that these 
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people must be conquered, and that it’s high time 
it was done, once for all.’ 

“Yes, ma’am,’ returned Bitzer, with a demonstra- 
tion of great respect for Mrs. Sparsit’s oracular 
authority, “You couldn’t put it clearer, I am sure, 
ma’am. 

As this was his usual hour for having a little con- 
fidential chat with Mrs. Sparsit, and as he had already 
caught her eye and seen that she was going to ask 
him something, he made a pretence of arranging the 
rulers, inkstands, and so forth, while that lady went 
on with her tea, glancing through the open window, 
down into the street. 

‘Has it been a busy day, Bitzer? asked Mrs. 
Sparsit. 

“Not a very busy day, my lady. About an average 
day.” He now and then slided into my lady, instead 
of ma’am, as an involuntary acknowledgment of 
Mrs. Sparsit’s personal dignity and claims to rever- 
ence. 

‘The clerks,’ said Mrs. Sparsit, carefully brushing 
an imperceptible crumb of bread and butter from her 
left-hand mitten, ‘are trustworthy, punctual, and in- 
dustrious, of course?’ 

‘Yes, ma’am, pretty fair, ma’am. With the usual 
exception. 

He held the respectable office of general spy and 
informer in the establishment, for which volunteer 
service he received a present at Christmas, over and 
above his weekly wage. He had grown into an 
extremely clear-headed, cautious, prudent young 
man, who was safe to rise in the world. His mind 
was so exactly regulated, that he had no affections 
or passions. All his proceedings were the result 
of the nicest and coldest calculation; and it was not 
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without cause that Mrs. Sparsit habitually observed 
of him, that he was a young man of the steadiest 
principle she had ever known. Having satisfied 
himself, on his father’s death, that his mother had a 
right of settlement in Coketown, this excellent young 
economist. had asserted that right for her with such 
a steadfast adherence to the principle of the case, 
that she had been shut up in the workhouse ever 
since. It must be admitted that he allowed her half 
a pound of tea a year, which was weak in him: first, 
because all gifts have an inevitable tendency to 
pauperise the recipient, and secondly, because his 
only reasonable transaction in that commodity 
would have been to buy it for as little as he could 
possibly give, and sell it for as much as he could 
possibly get; it having been clearly ascertained 
by philosophers that in this is comprised the whole 
duty of man—not a part of man’s duty, but the 
whole. 

‘Pretty fair, ma’am. With the usual exception, 
ma’am,’ repeated Bitzer. 

‘Ab—h? said Mrs. Sparsit, shaking her head cver 
her tea-cup, and taking a long gulp. 

‘Mr. Thomas, ma’am, I doubt Mr. Thomas very 
much, ma’am, I don’t like his way at all.’ 

‘Bitzer,’ said Mrs. Sparsit, in a very impressive 
manner, “do you recollect my having said anything 
to you respecting names?’ 

‘T beg your pardon, ma’am. It’s quite true that 
you did object to names being used, and they ’re 
always best avoided.’ . 

‘Please to remember that I have a charge here,’ 
said Mrs. Sparsit, with her air of state. ‘I hold a 
trust here, Bitzer, under Mr. Bounderby. However 
improbable both Mr. Bounderby and myself might 
have deemed it years ago, that he would ever become 
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my patron, making me an annual compliment, I can- 
not but regard him in that light. From Mr. Bounder- 
by I have received every acknowledgment of my 
social station, and every recognition of my family de- 
scent, that I could possibly expect. More, far more. 
Therefore, to my patron I will be scrupulously true. 
And I do not consider, I will not consider, I can- 
not consider,’ said Mrs. Sparsit, with a most extensive 
stock on hand of honour and morality, ‘that I should 
be scrupulously true, if I allowed names to be 
mentioned under this roof, that are unfortunately— 
most unfortunately—no doubt of that—connected 
with his.’ 

Bitzer knuckled his forehead again, and again 
begged pardon. 

‘No, Bitzer,’ continued Mrs. Sparsit, ‘say an in- 
dividual, and I will hear you; say Mr. Thomas, and 
you must excuse me.’ 

‘With the usual exception, ma’am,’ said Ritzer, 
trying back, ‘of an individual.’ 

‘Ah—h! Mrs. Sparsit repeated the ejaculation, 
the shake of the head over her tea-cup, and the long 
gulp, as taking up the conversation again at the point 
where it had been interrupted. 

‘An individual, ma’am,’ said Bitzer, ‘has never 
been what he ought to have been, since he first came 
into the place. He is a dissipated, extravagant idler. 
He is not worth his salt, ma’am. He wouldn’t get 
it either, if he hadn’t a friend and relation at court, 
ma’am!’ : 

‘Ah—h! said Mrs. Sparsit, with another melan- 
choly shake of her head. 

‘I only hope, ma’am,’ pursued Bitzer, ‘that his 
friend and relation may not supply him with the 
means of carrying on. Otherwise, ma’am, we know 
out of whose pocket that money comes.’ 
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‘Ah—h! sighed Mrs. Sparsit again, with another 
melancholy shake of her head. 

‘He is to be pitied, ma’am. The last party I have 
alluded to, is to be pitied, ma’am,’ said Bitzer. 

‘Yes, Bitzer,’ said Mrs. Sparsit. ‘I have always 
pitied the delusion, always.’ 

‘As to an individual, ma’am,’ said Bitzer, dropping 
his voice and drawing nearer, ‘he is as improvident 
as any of the people in this town. And you know 
what their improvidence is, ma’am. No one could 
wish to know it better than a lady of your eminence 
does.’ 

‘They would do well,’ returned Mrs. Sparsit, ‘to 
take example by you, Bitzer.’ 

“Thank you, ma’am. But, since you do refer to 
me, now look at me, ma’am. I have put by a little, 
ma'am, already. That gratuity which I receive at 
Christmas, ma’am: I never touch it. I don’t even 
go the length of my wages, though they ’re not high, 
ma’am. Why can’t they do as I have done, ma’am? 
What one person can do, another can do.’ 

This again, was among the fictions of Coketown. 
Any capitalist there, who had made sixty thousand 
pounds out of sixpence, always professed to wonder 
why the sixty thousand nearest Hands didn’t each 
make sixty thousand pounds out of sixpence, and 
more or less reproached them every one for not ac- 
complishing the little feat. What I did you can do. 
Why don’t you go and do it? 

‘As to their wanting recreations, ma’am,’ said 
Bitzer, ‘it’s stuff and nonsense. J don’t want recrea- 
tions. I never did, and I never shall; I don’t like 
"em. As to their combining together; there are many 
of them, I have no doubt, that by watching and in- 
forming upon one another could earn a trifle now and 
then, whether in money or good will, and improve 
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their livelihood. Then, why don’t they improve it, 
ma'am? It’s the first consideration of a rational 
creature, and it ’s what they pretend to want.’ 

‘Pretend indeed!’ said Mrs. Sparsit. 

‘I am sure we are constantly hearing, ma’am, till 
it becomes quite nauseous, concerning their wives and 
families,’ said Bitzer. ‘Why look at me, ma’am! 
I don’t want a wife and family. Why should 
they ? | 

‘Because they are improvident,’ said Mrs. Sparsit. 

“Yes, ma’am,’ returned Bitzer, ‘that’s where it is. 
If they were more provident and less perverse, ma’am, 
what would they do? They would say, “While my 
hat covers my family,” or “while my bonnet covers 
my family,’—as the case might be, ma’am—‘“TI have 
only one to feed, and that ’s the person I most like to 
feed.’ * 

“To be sure,’ assented Mrs. Sparsit, eating muffin. 

‘Thank you, ma’am,’ said Bitzer, knuckling his 
forehead again, in return for the favour of Mrs. 
Sparsit’s improving conversation. ‘Would you wish 
a little more hot water, ma’am, or is there anything 
else that I could fetch you?’ 

‘Nothing just now, Bitzer.’ 

‘Thank you, ma’am. I shouldn’t wish to disturb 
you at your meals, ma’am, particularly tea, knowing 
your partiality for it,’ said Bitzer, craning a little to 
look over into the street from where he stood; ‘but 
there’s a gentleman been looking up here for a 
minute or so, ma’am, and he has come across as if he 
was going to knock. ‘That is his knock, ma’am, no 
doubt.’ 

He stepped to the window; and looking out, and 
drawing in his head again, confirmed himself with, 
‘Yes, ma’am. Would you wish the gentleman to be 
shown in, ma’am?’ 
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‘IL don’t know who it can be,’ said Mrs. Sparsit, 
wiping her mouth and arranging her mittens. 

‘A stranger, ma’am, evidently.’ 

‘What a stranger can want at the Bank at this 
time of the evening, unless he comes upon some busi- 
ness for which he is too late, I don’t know,’ said Mrs. 
Sparsit, ‘but I hold a charge in this establishment 
from Mr. Bounderby, and I will never shrink from 
it. If to see him is any part of the duty I have ac- 
cepted, I will see him. Use your own discretion, 
Bitzer.’ 

Here the visitor, all unconscious of Mrs. Sparsit’s 
magnanimous words, repeated his knock so loudly 
that the light porter hastened down to open the door; 
while Mrs. Sparsit took the precaution of concealing 
her little table, with all its appliances upon it, in a 
cupboard, and then decamped upstairs, that she might 
appear, if needful, with the greater dignity. 

‘If you please, ma’am, the gentleman would wish 
to see you,’ said Bitzer, with his light eye at Mrs. 
Sparsit’s keyhole. So, Mrs. Sparsit, who had im- 
proved the interval by touching up her cap, took her 
classical features downstairs again, and entered the 
board-room in the manner of a Roman matron going 
outside the city walls to treat with an invading gen- 
eral. 

The visitor having strolled to the window, and be- 
ing then engaged in looking carelessly out, was as 
unmoved by this impressive entry as‘man could pos- 
sibly be. He stood whistling to himself with all 
imaginable coolness, with his hat still on, and a cer- 
tain air of exhaustion upon him, in part arising from 
excessive summer, and in part from excessive gen- 
tility. or it was to be seen with half an eye that 
he was a thorough gentleman, made to the model of 
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the time; weary of everything, and putting no more 
faith in anything than Lucifer. , 

‘I believe, sir, quoth Mrs. Sparsit, ‘you wished to 
see me.’ 

‘I beg your pardon,’ he said, turning and removing 
his hat; ‘pray excuse me.’ 

‘Humph! thought Mrs. Sparsit, as she made a 
stately bend. ‘Five-and-thirty, good-looking, good 
figure, good teeth, good voice, good breeding, well- 
dressed, dark hair, bold eyes. All which Mrs. 
Sparsit observed in her womanly way—like the 
Suitan who put his head in the pail of water—merely 
in dipping down and coming up again. 

‘Please to be seated, sir,’ said Mrs. Sparsit. 

“Thank you. Allow me.’ He placed a chair for 
her, but remained himself carelessly lounging against 
the table. ‘I left my servant at the railway looking 
after the luggage—very heavy train and vast quan- 
tity of it in the van—and strolled on, looking about 
me. Exceedingly odd place. Will you allow me to 
ask you if it’s always as black as this? 

‘In general much blacker,’ returned Mrs. Sparsit, 
in her uncompromising way. 

‘Is it possible! Excuse me: you are not a native, 
I think? 

‘No, sir,’ returned Mrs. Sparsit. “It was once my 
good or ill fortune, as it may be—before I became 
a widow—to move in a very different sphere. My 
husband was a Powler.’ 

Beg your pardon, really! said the stranger. ‘Was 

Mo Sparsit repeated, ‘A Powler.’ 

‘Powler Family,’ said the stranger, after reflecting 
a few moments. Mrs. Sparsit signified assent. The 
stranger seemed a little more fatigued than before. 
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‘You must be very much bored here?’ was the in- 
ference he drew from the communication. 

‘I am the servant of circumstances, sir,’ said Mrs. 
Sparsit, ‘and I have long adapted myself to the gov- 
erning power of my life.’ 

‘Very philosophical,’ returned the stranger, ‘and 
very exemplary and laudable, and—’ It seemed to 
be scarcely worth his while to finish the sentence, 
so he played with his watch-chain wearily. 

‘May I be permitted to ask, sir,’ said Mrs. Sparsit, 
‘to what I am indebted for the favour of—’ 

‘Assuredly,’ said the stranger. ‘Much obliged to 
you for reminding me. I am the bearer of a letter 
of introduction to Mr. Bounderby the banker. 
Walking through this extraordinarily black town, 
while they were getting dinner ready at the hotel, I 
asked a fellow whom I met; one of the working 
people; who appeared to have been taking a shower- 
bath of something fluffy, which I assume to be the 
raw material :— 

Mrs. Sparsit inclined her head. 

‘—Raw material—where Mr. Bounderby, the 
banker, might reside. Upon which, misled no doubt 
by the word Banker, he directed me to the Bank. 
Fact being, I presume, that Mr. Bounderby the 
Banker, does not reside in the edifice in which I have 
the honour of offering this explanation?’ 

‘No, sir,’ returned Mrs. Sparsit, ‘he does not.’ 

“Thank you. I had no intention of delivering my 
letter at the present moment, nor have I. But 
strolling on to the Bank to kill time, and having the 
good fortune to observe at the window,’ towards which 
he languidly waved his hand, then slightly bowed, 
‘a lady of a very superior and agreeable appearance, 
I considered that I could not do better than take the 
liberty of asking that lady where Mr. Bounderby the 
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Banker does live. Which I accordingly venture, with 
all suitable apologies, to do,’ 

The inattention and indolence of his manner were 
sufficiently relieved, to Mrs. Sparsit’s thinking, by a 
certain gallantry at ease, which offered her homage 
too. Here he was, for instance, at this moment, all 
but sitting on the table, and yet lazily bending over 
her, as if he acknowledged an attraction in her that 
made her charming—in her way. , 

‘Banks, I know, are always suspicious, and offi- 
cially must be,’ said the stranger, whose lightness and 
smoothness of speech were pleasant likewise; suggest- 
ing matter far more sensible and humorous than it 
ever contained—which was perhaps a shrewd device 
of the founder of this numerous sect, whosoever may 
have been that great man: ‘therefore I may observe 
that my letter—here it is—is from the member for this 
place—Gradgrind—whom I have had the pleasure of 
knowing in London.’ 

Mrs. Sparsit recognized the hand, intimated that 
such confirmation was quite unnecessary, and gave 
Mr. Bounderby’s address, with all needful clues and 
directions in aid. 

‘Thousand thanks,’ said the stranger. ‘Of course 
you know the Banker well? 

‘Yes, sir,’ rejoined Mrs. Sparsit. “In my depend- 
ent relation towards him, I have known him ten 
years.’ | 

‘Quite an eternity! I think he married Grad- 
grind’s daughter?’ fl 

‘Yes,’ said Mrs. Sparsit, suddenly compressing her 
mouth, ‘he had that—honour.’ 

‘The lady is quite a philosopher, I am told? 

‘Indeed, sir,’ said Mrs. Sparsit. “Is she? 

_ ‘Excuse my impertinent curiosity,’ pursued the 
stranger, fluttering over Mrs. Sparsit’s eyebrows, 
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with a propitiatory air, ‘but you know the family, 
and know the world. I am about to know the fam- 
ily, and may have much to do with them. Is the lady 
so very alarming? Her father gives her such a por- 
tentously hard-headed reputation, that I have a 
burning desire to know. Is she absolutely unap- 
proachable? Repellently and stunningly clever? I 
see, by your meaning smile, you think not. You 
have poured balm into my anxious soul. As to age, 
now. Forty! Five-and-thirty” 

Mrs. Sparsit laughed outright. ‘A chit,’ said she. 
“Not twenty when she was married.’ 

‘I give you my honour, Mrs. Powler,’ returned 
the stranger, detaching himself from the table, ‘that 
I never was so astonished in my life! 

It really did seem to impress him, to the utmost 
extent of his capacity of being impressed. He 
looked at his informant for full a quarter of a minute, 
and appeared to have the surprise in his mind all 
the time. ‘I assure you, Mrs. Powler,’ he then said, 
much exhausted, ‘that the father’s manner prepared 
me for a grim and stony maturity. I am obliged to 
you, of all things, for correcting so absurd a mistake. 
Pray excuse my intrusion. Many thanks. Good- 
day! 

He bowed himself out; and Mrs. Sparsit, hiding in 
the window curtain, saw him languishing down the 
street on the shady side of the way, observed of all 
the town. 

“What do you think of the gentleman, Bitzer?” she 
asked the light porter, when he came to take away. 

‘Spends a deal of money on his dress, ma’am.’ 

‘It must be admitted,’ said Mrs. Sparsit, ‘that it ’s 
very tasteful.’ 

“Yes, ma’am,’ returned Bitzer, ‘if that ’s worth the 
money.’ i 
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“Besides which, ma’am,’ resumed Bitzer, while he 
was polishing the table, ‘he looks to me as if he 
gamed.’ 

‘It’s immoral to game,’ said Mrs. Sparsit. 

‘It’s ridiculous, ma’am,’ said Bitzer, ‘because the 
chances are against the players.’ 

Whether it was that the heat prevented Mrs. Spar- 
sit from working, or whether it was that her hand was 
out, she did no work that night. She sat at the win- 
dow, when the sun began to sink behind the smoke; 
she sat there, when the smoke was burning red, when 
the colour faded from it, when darkness seemed to 
rise slowly out of the ground, and creep upward, up- 
ward, up to the house-tops, up the church steeple, 
up to the summits of the factory chimneys, up to the 
sky. Without a candle in the room, Mrs. Sparsit sat 
at the window, with her hands before her, not think- 
ing much of the sounds of evening; the whooping of 
boys, the barking of dogs, the rumbling of wheels, 
the steps and voices of passengers, the shrill street 
cries, the clogs upon the pavement when it was their 
hour for going by, the shutting-up of shop-shut- 
ters. Not until the light porter announced that her 
nocturnal sweetbread was ready, did Mrs. Sparsit 
arouse herself from her reverie, and convey her dense 
black eyebrows—by that time creased with medita- 
tion, as if they needed ironing out—upstairs. 

‘O, you Fool! said Mrs. Sparsit, when she was 
alone at her supper. Whom she meant, she did not 
say; but she could scarcely have meant the sweet- 


bread. 
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CHAPTER II 
MR. JAMES HARTHOUSE 


Tue Gradgrind party wanted assistance in cutting 
the throats of the Graces. They went about recruit- 
ing; and where could they enlist recruits more hope- 
fully, than among the fine gentlemen who, having 
found out everything to be worth nothing, were 
equally ready for anything? 

Moreover, the healthy spirits who had mounted to 
this sublime height were attractive to many of the 
Gradgrind school. They liked fine gentlemen; they 
pretended that they did not, but they did. They be- 
came exhausted in imitation of them; and they yaw- 
yawed in their speech like them; and they served out, 
with an enervated air, the little mouldy rations of 
political economy, on which they regaled their dis- 
ciples. ‘There never before was seen on earth such a 
wonderful hybrid race as was thus produced. 

Among the fine gentlemen not regularly belonging 
to the Gradgrind school, there was one of a good fam- 
ily and a better appearance, with a happy turn of 
humour which had told immensely with the House of; 
Commons on the occasion of his entertaining it with 
his (and the Board of Directors’) view of a railway 
accident, in which the most careful officers ever 
known, employed by the most liberal managers ever 
heard of, assisted by the finest mechanical contriv- 
ances ever devised, the whole in action on the best 
line ever constructed, had killed five people and 
wounded thirty-two, by a casualty without which the 
excellence of the whole system would have been 
positively incomplete. Among the slain was a cow, 
and among the scattered articles unowned, a widow’s 
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cap. And the honourable member had so ti¢kled the 
House (which has a delicate sense of humour) by 
putting the cap on the cow, that it became impatient 
of any serious reference to the Coroner’s Inquest, and 
brought the railway off with Cheers and Laughter. 

Now, this gentleman had a younger brother of still 
better appearance than himself, who had tried life as 
a Cornet of Dragoons, and found it a bore; and had 
afterwards tried it in the train of an English minister 
abroad, and found it a bore; and had then strolled to 
Jerusalem, and got bored there; and had then gone 
yachting about the world, and got bored everywhere. 
To whom this honourable and jocular member fra- 
ternally said one day, ‘Jem, there ’s a good opening 
among the hard Fact fellows, and they want men. 
I wonder you don’t go in for statistics.’ Jem, rather 
taken by the novelty of the idea, and very hard up 
for a change, was as ready to ‘go in’ for statistics 
as for anything else. So, he went in. He coached 
himself up with a blue-book or two; and his brother 
put it about among the hard Fact fellows, and said, 
‘If you want to bring in, for any place, a handsome 
dog who can make you a devilish good speech, look 
after my brother Jem, for he’s your man.’ After 
a few dashes in the public meeting way, Mr. Grad- 
grind and a council of political sages approved of 
Jem, and it was resolved to send him down to Coke- 
town, to become known there and in the neighbour- 
hood. Hence the letter Jem had last night shown 
to Mrs. Sparsit, which Mr. Bounderby now held in 
his hand; superscribed, ‘Josiah Bounderby, Esquire, 
Banker, Coketown. Specially to introduce James 
Harthouse, Esquire. Thomas Gradgrind.’ 

Within an hour of the receipt of this dispatch and 
Mr. James Harthouse’s card, Mr. Bounderby put on 
his hat and went down to the Hotel. There he found 
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Mr. James Harthouse looking out of window, in a 
state of mind so disconsolate, that he was already half- 
disposed to ‘go in’ for something else. 

‘My name, sir,’ said his visitor, ‘is Josiah Bound- 
erby, of Coketown.’ 

Mr. James Harthouse was very happy indeed 
(though he scarcely looked so), to have a pleasure he 
had long expected. 

‘Coketown, sir,’ said Bounderby, obstinately taking 
a chair, ‘is not the kind of place you have been accus- 
tomed to. Therefore, if you will allow me—or 
whether you will or not, for I am a plain man—I ’|l 
tell you something about it before we go any further.’ 

Mr. Harthouse would be charmed. 

‘Don’t be too sure of that,’ said Bounderby. ‘I 
don’t promise it. First of all, you see our smoke. 
That ’s meat and drink to us. It’s the healthiest 
thing in the world in all respects, and particularly for 
the lungs. If you are one of those who want us to 
consume it, I differ from you. We are not going to 
wear the bottoms of our boilers out any faster than 
we wear ’em out now, for all the humbugging senti- 
ment in Great Britain and Ireland.’ ; 

By way of ‘going in’ to the fullest extent, Mr. 
Harthouse rejoined, ‘Mr. Bounderby, I assure you I 
am entirely and completely of your way of thinking. 
On conviction.’ 

‘I am glad to hear it,’ said Bounderby. ‘Now, you 
have heard a lot of talk about the work in our mills, 
no doubt. You have? Very good. J ’ll state the 
fact of it to you. It’s the pleasantest work there is, 
and it’s the lightest work there is, and it’s the best 
paid work there is. More than that, we couldn’t im- 
prove the mills themselves, unless we laid down Tur- 
key carpets on the floors. Which we ’re not a-going 
to do,’ ehh aii 
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‘Mr. Bounderby, perfectly right.’ 

‘Lastly,’ said Bounderby, ‘as to our Hands. 
There ’s not a hand in this town, sir, man, woman, or 
child, but has one ultimate object in life. That ob- 
ject is, to be fed on turtle soup and venison with a 
gold spoon. Now, they ’re not a-going—none of ’em 
—ever to be fed on turtle soup and venison with a 
gold spoon. And now you know the place.’ 

Mr. Harthouse professed himself in the highest 
degree instructed and refreshed, by this condensed 
epitome of the whole Coketown question. 

‘Why, you see,’ replied Mr. Bounderby, ‘it suits 
my disposition to have a full understanding with a 
man, particularly with a public man, when I make his 
acquaintance. I have only one thing more to say to 
you, Mr. Harthouse, before assuring you of the pleas- 
ure with which I shall respond, to the utmost of my 
poor ability, to my friend Tom Gradgrind’s letter 
of introduction. You are a man of family. Don’t 
you deceive yourself by supposing for a moment 
that I am a man of family. I am a bit of dirty 
riff-raff, and a genuine scrap of tag, rag, and bob- 
tail.’ 

If anything could have exalted Jem’s interest in 
Mr. Bounderby, it would have been this very circum- 
stance. Or, so he told him. 

‘So now,’ said Bounderby, ‘we may shake hands on 
equal terms. I say, equal terms, because although I 
know what I am, and the exact depth of the gutter I 
have lifted myself out of, better than any man does, 
I am as proud as you are. I am just as proud as 
you are. Having now asserted my independence in 
a proper manner, I may come to how do you find 
yourself, and I hope you ’re pretty well.’ 

The better, Mr. Harthouse gave him to understand 
as they shook hands, for the salubrious air of Coke- 
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town. Mr. Bounderby received the answer with 
favour. 

‘Perhaps you know,’ said he, ‘or perhaps you don’t 
know, I married Tom Gradgrind’s daughter. If you 
have nothing better to do than to walk up town with 
me, I shall be glad to introduce you to Tom Grad- 
grind’s daughter.’ 

‘Mr. Bounderby,’ said Jem, ‘you anticipate my 
dearest wishes.’ 

They went out without further discourse; and Mr. 
Bounderby piloted the new acquaintance who so 
strongly contrasted with him, to the private red-brick 
dwelling, with the black outside shutters, the green 
inside blinds, and the black street-door up the two 
white steps. In the drawing-room of which mansion, 
there presently entered to them the most remarkable 
girl Mr. James Harthouse had ever seen. She was 
so constrained, and yet so careless; so reserved, and 
yet so watchful; so cold and proud, and yet so sen- 
sitively ashamed of her husband’s braggart humility 
—from which she shrunk as if every example of it 
were a cut or a blow; that it was quite a new sensation 
to observe her. In face she was no less remarkable 
than in manner. Her features were handsome; but 
their natural play was so locked up, that it seemed 
impossible to guess at their genuine expression. Ut- 
terly indifferent, perfectly self-reliant, never at a loss, 
and yet never at her ease, with her figure in company 
with them there, and her mind apparently quite alone 
—it was of no use “going in’ yet awhile to comprehend 
this girl, for she baffled all penetration. 

From the mistress of the house, the visitor glanced 
to the house itself. There was no mute sign of a — 
woman in the room. No graceful little adornment, 
no fanciful little device, however trivial, anywhere ex- 
pressed her influence. Cheerless and comfortless, 
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boastfully and doggedly rich, there the room stared 
at its present occupants, unsoftened and unrelieved 
by the least trace of any womanly occupation, As 
Mr. Bounderby stood in the midst of his household 
gods, so those unrelenting divinities occupied their 
places around Mr. Bounderby, and they were worthy 
of one another, and well matched. 

“This, sir, said Bounderby, ‘is my wife, Mrs. 
Bounderby: ‘Tom Gradgrind’s eldest daughter. 
Loo, Mr. James Harthouse. Mr. Harthouse has 
joined your father’s muster-roll. If he is not Tom 
Gradgrind’s colleague before long, I believe we shall 
at least hear of him in connexion with one of our 
neighbouring towns. You observe, Mr. Harthouse, 
that my wife is my junior. I don’t know what she 
saw in me to marry me, but she saw something in me, 
I suppose, or she wouldn’t have married me. She 
has lots of expensive knowledge, sir, political and 
otherwise. If you want to cram for anything, I 
‘should be troubled to recommend you to a better ad- 
viser than Loo Bounderby.’ 

To a more agreeable adviser, or one from whom 
he would be more likely to learn, Mr. Harthouse 
could never be recommended. 

‘Come!’ said his host. ‘If you’re in the compli- 
mentary line, you ’ll get on here, for you ’I] meet with 
no competition. I have never been in the way of 
learning compliments myself, and I don’t profess to 
understand the art of paying ’em. In fact, despise 
‘em. But, your bringing-up was different from 
mine; mine was a real thing, by George! You ’re a 
gentleman, and I don’t pretend to be one. I am 
Josiah Bounderby of Coketown, and that’s enough 
for me. However, though I am not influenced by 
manners and station, Loo Bounderby may be. She 
hadn’t my advantages—disadvantages you would 
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call ’em, but I call ’em advantages—so you'll not 
waste your power, I dare say.’ 

‘Mr. Bounderby,’ said Jem, turning with a smile 
to Louisa, ‘is a noble animal in a comparatively nat- 
ural state, quite free from the harness in which a 
conventional hack like myself works.’ 

‘You respect Mr. Bounderby very much,’ she 
quietly returned. ‘It is natural that you should.’ 

He was disgracefully thrown out, for a gentleman 
who had seen so much of the world, and thought, 
‘Now, how am I to take this?” 

“You are going to devote yourself, as I gather from 
what Mr. Bounderby has said, to the service of your 
country. You have made up your mind,’ said 
Louisa, still standing before him where she had first 
stopped—in all the singular contrariety of her self- 
possession, and her being obviously very ill at ease— 
‘to show the nation the way out of all its difficulties.’ 

‘Mrs. Bounderby,’ he returned, laughing, ‘upon my 
honour, no. I will make no such pretence to you. : 
I have seen a little, here and there, up and down; I 
have found it all to be very worthless, as everybody 
has, and as some confess they have, and some do not; 
and I am going in for your respected father’s opin- 
ions—really because I have no choice of opinions, and 
may as well back them as anything else.’ 

‘Have you none of your own? asked Louisa. 

‘I have not so much as the slightest predilection 
left. I assure you I attach not the least importance 
to any opinions. The result of the varieties of bore- 
Jom I have undergone, is a conviction (unless convic- 
tion is too industrious a word for the lazy sentiment 
JT entertain on the subject), that any set of ideas will 
do just as much good as any other set, and just as 
much harm as any other set, There’s an English 
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family with a charming Italian motto. What will 
be, will be. It’s the only truth going! 

This vicious assumption of honesty in dishonesty— 
a vice so dangerous, so deadly, and so common— 
seemed, he observed, a little to impress her in his 
favour. He followed up the advantage, by saying in 
his pleasantest manner: a manner to which she might 
attach as much or as little meaning as she pleased: 
“The side that can prove anything in a line of units, 
tens, hundreds, and thousands, Mrs. Bounderby, 
seems to me to afford the most fun, and to give a man 
the best chance. Jam quite as much attached to it as 
if I believed it. I am quite ready to go in for it, to 
the same extent as if I believed it. And what more 
could I possibly do, if I did believe it!’ 

“You are a singular politician,’ said Louisa. 
‘Pardon me; I have not even that merit. We are 
the largest party in the state, I assure you, Mrs. — 
Bounderby, if we all fell out of our adopted ranks and 

were reviewed together.’ 

Mr. Bounderby, who had been in danger of burst- 
ing in silence, interposed here with a project for 
postponing the family dinner till half-past six, and 
taking Mr. James Harthouse in the meantime on a 
round of visits to the voting and interesting notabili- 
ties of Coketown and its vicinity. The round of 
visits was made; and Mr. James Harthouse, with a 
discreet use of his blue coaching, came off trium- 
phantly, though with a considerable accession of bore- 
dom. 

In the evening, he found the dinner-table laid for 
four, but they sat down only three. It was an ap- 
propriate occasion for Mr. Bounderby to discuss the 
flavour of the hap’orth of stewed eels he had pur- 
chased in the streets at eight years old; and also of 
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the inferior water, specially used for laying the dust, 
with which he had washed down that repast. He 
likewise entertained his guest over the soup and fish, 
with the calculation that he (Bounderby) had eaten 
in his youth at least three horses under the guise of 
polonies and saveloys. These recitals, Jem, in a 
languid manner, received with ‘charming! every now 
and then; and they probably would have decided him 
to ‘go in’ for Jerusalem again to-morrow morning, 
had he been less curious respecting Louisa. 

‘Is there nothing,’ he thought, glancing at her as 
she sat at the head of the table, where her youthful 
figure, small and slight, but very graceful, looked as 
pretty as it looked misplaced; ‘is there nothing that 
will move that face?’ 

Yes! By Jupiter, there was something, and here 
_ it was, in an unexpected shape. Tom appeared. 
She changed as the door opened, and broke into a 
beaming smile. 

A. beautiful smile. Mr. James Harthouse might 
not have thought so much of it, but that he had won- 
dered so long at her impassive face. She put out her 
hand—a pretty little soft hand; and her fingers closed 
upon her brother’s, as if she would have carried them 
to her lips. 

‘Ay, ay? thought the visitor. “This whelp is the 
only creature she cares for. So, so!’ 

The whelp was presented, and took his chair. The 
appellation was not flattering, but not unmerited. 

‘When I was your age, young Tom,’ said Bound- 
erby, ‘I was punctual, or I got no dinner!’ 

‘When you were my age,’ returned Tom, ‘you 
hadn’t a wrong balance to get right, and hadn’t to 
dress afterwards.’ 

‘Never mind that now,’ said Bounderby. 
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‘Well, then,’ grumbled Tom. ‘Don’t begin with 

me. 
‘Mrs. Bounderby,’ said Harthouse, perfectly hear- 
ing this understrain as it went on; ‘your brother’s 
face is quite familiar to me. Can I have seen him 
abroad? Or at some public school, perhaps?’ 

‘No,’ she returned, quite interested, ‘he has never 
been abroad yet, and was educated here, at home. 
Tom, love, I am telling Mr. Harthouse that he never 
saw you abroad.’ 

‘No such luck, sir,’ said Tom. 

There was little enough in him to brighten her face, 
for he was a sullen young fellow, and ungracious in 
his manner even to her. So much the greater must 
have been the solitude of her heart, and her need of 
some one on whom to bestow it. ‘So much the more 
is this whelp the only creature she has ever cared 
for, thought Mr. James Harthouse, turning it over 
and over. ‘So much the more. So much the more.’ 

Both in his sister’s presence, and after she had left 
the room, the whelp took no pains to hide his con- 
tempt for Mr. Bounderby, whenever he could indulge 
it without the observation of that independent man, 
by making wry faces, or shutting one eye. Without 
responding to these telegraphic communications, Mr. 
Harthouse encouraged him much in the course of the 
evening, and showed an unusual liking for him. At 
last, when he rose to return to his hotel, and was a 
little doubtful whether he knew the way by night, the 
whelp immediately proffered his services as guide, 
and turned out with him to escort him thither. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE WHELP 


Ir was very remarkable that a young gentleman who 
had been brought up under one continuous system 
of unnatural restraint, should be a hypocrite; but it 
was certainly the case with Tom. It was very 
strange that a young gentleman who had never been 
left to his own guidance for five consecutive minutes, 
should be incapable at last of governing himself; but 
so it was with Tom. It was altogether unaccountable 
that a young gentleman whose imagination had been 
strangled in his cradle, should be still inconvenienced 
by its ghost in the form of grovelling sensualities; 
but such a monster, beyond all doubt, was 'Tom. 

‘Do you smoke?’ asked Mr. James Harthouse, 
when they came to the hotel. 

‘I believe you!’ said Tom. 

He could do no less than ask Tom up; and Tom 
could do no less than go up. What with a cooling 
drink adapted to the weather, but not so weak as cool; 
and what with a rarer tobacco than was to be bought 
in those parts; ‘Tom was soon in a highly free and 
easy state at his end of the sofa, and more than ever 
disposed to admire his new friend at the other end. 

Tom blew his smoke aside, after he had been smok- 
ing a little while, and took an observation of his 
friend. ‘He don’t seem to care about his dress,’ 
- thought Tom, ‘and yet how capitally he does it. 
What an easy swell he is!’ 

Mr. James Harthouse, happening to catch Tom’s 
eye, remarked that he drank nothing, and filled his 
glass with his own negligent hand. 

“Thank ’ee,’ said Tom. “Thank’ee. . Well, Mr. 
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Harthouse, I hope you have had about a dose of old 
Bounderby to-night.’ Tom said this with one eye 
shut up again, and looking over his glass knowingly, 
at his entertainer. 

‘A very good fellow indeed! returned Mr. James 
Harthouse. 

‘You think so, don’t you? said Tom. And shut up 
his eye again. 

Mr. James Harthouse smiled; and rising from his 
end of the sofa, and lounging with his back against 
the chimney-piece, so that he stood before the empty 
fire-grate as he smoked, in front of Tom and looking 
down at him, observed: 

“W hat.a comical brother-in-law you are!’ 

“What a comical brother-in-law old Bounderby is, 
I think you mean,’ said Tom. 

‘You are a piece of caustic, Tom,’ retorted Mr. 
James Harthouse. 

There was something so very agreeable in being 
so intimate with such a waistcoat; in being called 
Tom, in such an intimate way, by such a voice; in 
being on such off-hand terms so soon, with such a pair 
of whiskers; that Tom was uncommonly pleased with 
himself. 

‘Oh! I don’t care for old Bounderby,’ said he, ‘if 
you mean that. I have always called old Bounderby 
by the same name when I have talked about him, and 
I have always thought of him in the same way. I 
am not going to begin to be polite now, about old 
Bounderby. It would be rather late in the day.’ 

‘Don’t mind me,’ returned James; ‘but take care 
when his wife is by, you know.’ 

‘His wife? said Tom. ‘My sister Loo? O yes!’ 
And he laughed, and took a little more of the cool- 
ing drink. 

James Harthouse continued to lounge in the same 
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place and attitude, smoking his cigar in his own easy 
way, and looking pleasantly at the whelp, as if he 
knew himself to be a kind of agreeable demon who 
had only to hover over him, and he must give up his 
whole soul if required. It certainly did seem that 
the whelp yielded to this influence. He looked at his 
companion sneakingly, he looked at him admiringly, 
he looked at him boldly, and put up one leg on the 
sofa. 

‘My sister Loo? said Tom. ‘She never cared for 
old Bounderby.’ 

‘That ’s the past tense, Tom,’ returned Mr. James 
Harthouse, striking the ash from his cigar with his 
little finger. ‘We are in the present tense, now.’ 

‘Verb neuter, not to care. Indicative mood, pres- 
ent tense. First person singular, I do not care; 
second person singular, thou dost not care; third per- 
son singular, she does not care,’ returned ‘Tom. 

‘Good! Very quaint!’ said his friend. “Though 
you don’t mean it.’ 

‘But I do mean it,’ cried Tom. ‘Upon my honour! 
Why, you won’t tell me, Mr. Harthouse, that you 
really suppose my sister Loo does care for old Bound- 
erby.’ 

‘My dear fellow,’ returned the other, ‘what am I 
bound to suppose, when I find two married people 
living in harmony and happiness?’ 

Tom had by this time got both his legs on the sofa. 
If his second leg had not been already there when he 
was called a dear fellow, he would have put it up at 
_ that great stage of the conversation. Feeling it nec- 
essary to do something then, he stretched himself out 
at greater length, and, reclining with the back of his 
head on the end of the sofa, and smoking with an in- 
finite assumption of negligence, turned his commen 
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face, and not too sober eyes, towards the face look- 
ing down upon him so carelessly yet so potently. 

‘You know our governor, Mr. Harthouse,’ said 
Tom, ‘and therefore, you needn’t be surprised that 
Loo married old Bounderby. She never had a lover, 
and the governor proposed old Bounderby, and she 
took him.’ 

“Very dutiful in your interesting sister,’ said Mr. 
James Harthouse. 

“Yes, but she wouldn’t have been as dutiful, and it 
would not have come off as easily,’ returned the 
whelp, ‘if it hadn’t been for me.’ 

The tempter merely lifted his eyebrows; but the 
whelp was obliged to go on. 

‘I persuaded her,’ he said, with an edifying air of 
superiority. ‘I was stuck into old Bounderby’s bank 
(where I never wanted to be), and I knew I should 
get into scrapes there, if she put old Bounderby’s pipe 
out; so I told her my wishes, and she came into them. 
She would do anything for me. It was very game of 
her, wasn’t it?’ 

‘It was charming, Tom!’ 

‘Not that it was altogether so important to her as 
it was to me,’ continued Tom coolly, ‘because my 
liberty and comfort, and perhaps my getting on, de- 
pended on it; and she had no other lover, and staying 
at home was like staying in jail—especially when I 
was gone. It wasn’t as if she gave up another lover 
for old Bounderby; but still it was a good thing in 
her.’ 

‘Perfectly delightful. And she gets on so plac- 
idly.’ 

‘Oh,’ returned Tom, with contemptuous patronage, 
‘she’s a regular girl. A girl can get on anywhere. 
She has settled down to the life, and she don’t mind. 
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It does just as well as another. Besides, though 
Loo is a girl, she’s not a common sort of girl. She 
can shut herself up within herself, and think—as I 
have often known her sit and watch the fire—for an 
hour at a stretch.’ 

‘Ay, ay? Has resources of her own,’ said Hart- 
house, smoking quietly. 

‘Not so much of that as you may suppose,’ returned 
Tom; ‘for our governor had her crammed with all 
sorts of dry bones and sawdust. It’s his system.’ 

‘Formed his daughter on his own model?” suggested 
Harthouse. 

‘His daughter? Ah! and everybody else. Why 
he formed Me that way! said Tom. 

‘Impossible!’ 

‘He did, though,’ said Tom, shaking his head. ‘I 
mean to say, Mr. Harthouse, that when I first left 
home and went to old Bounderby’s, I was as flat as 
a warming-pan, and knew no more about life, than 
any oyster does.’ 

‘Come, Tom! I can hardly believe that. A 
joke ’s a joke.’ 

‘Upon my soul!’ said the whelp. ‘I am serious; I 
am indeed!’ He smoked with great gravity and 
dignity for a little while, and then added, in a highly 
complacent tone, “Oh! I have picked up a little since. 
I don’t deny that. But I have done it myself; no 
thanks to the governor.’ 

‘And your intelligent sister?’ 

‘My intelligent sister is about where she was. She 
used to complain to me that she had nothing to fall 
back upon, that girls usually fall back upon; and I 
don’t see how she is to have got over that since. But 
she don’t mind,’ he sagaciously added, puffing at his 
cigar again. ‘Girls can always get on, somehow.’ 

‘Calling at the Bank yesterday evening, for Mr. 
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Bounderby’s address, I found an ancient lady there, 
who seems to entertain great admiration for your 
sister,’ observed Mr. James Harthouse, throwing 
away the last small remnant of the cigar he had now 
smoked out. 

‘Mother Sparsit! said Tom. ‘What! you have 
seen her already, have you?’ 

His friend nodded. Tom took his cigar out of his 
mouth, to shut up his eye (which had .grown rather 
unmanageable) with the greater expression, and to 
tap his nose several times with his finger. 

‘Mother Sparsit’s feeling for Loo is more than 
admiration, I should think,’ said Tom. ‘Say affec- 
tion and devotion. Mother Sparsit never set her cap 
at Bounderby when he was a bachelor. Oh no! 

These were the last words spoken by the whelp, 
before a giddy drowsiness came upon him, followed 
by complete oblivion. He was roused from the latter 
state by an uneasy dream of being stirred up with a 
boot, and also of a voice saying: ‘Come, it’s late. 
Be off! 

‘Well! he said, scrambling from the sofa. ‘I must 
take my leave of you though. I say. Yours is very 
good tobacco. But it’s too mild.’ 

‘Yes, it’s too mild,’ returned his entertainer. 

‘It ’s—it ’s ridiculously mild,’ said’ Tom. ‘Where’s 
the door! Good-night!’ 

He had another odd dream of being taken by a 
waiter through a mist, which, after giving him some 
trouble and difficulty, resolved itself mto the main 
street, in which he stood alone. He then walked 
home pretty easily, though not yet free from an im- 
pression of the presence and influence of his new 
friend—as if he were lounging somewhere in the air, 
in the same negligent attitude, regarding him with 
the same look. 
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The whelp went home, and went to bed. If he 
had had any sense of what he had done that night, 
and had been less of a whelp and more of a brother, 
he might have turned short on the road, might have 
gone down to the ill-smelling river that was dyed 
black, might have gone to bed in it for good and all, 
and have curtained his head for ever with its filthy 
waters. 


CHAPTER IV 
MEN AND BROTHERS 


‘OH my friends, the down-trodden operatives of 
Coketown! Oh my friends and fellow-countrymen, 
the slaves of an iron-handed and a grinding despotism! 
Oh my friends and fellow-sufferers, and fellow work- 
men, and fellow-men! I tell you that the hour is 
come, when we must rally round one another as One 
united power, and crumble into dust the oppressors 
that too long have battened upon the plunder of our 
families, upon the sweat of our brows, upon the labour 
of our hands, upon the strength of our sinews, upon 
the God-created glorious rights of Humanity, and 
upon the holy and eternal privileges of Brotherhood!’ 

‘Good! ‘Hear, hear, hear!’ ‘Hurrah! and other 
cries, arose in many voices from various parts of the 
densely crowded and suffocatingly close Hall, in 
which the orator, perched on a stage, delivered him- 
self of this and what other froth and fume he had in 
him. He had declaimed himself into a violent heat, 
and was as hoarse as he was hot. By dint of roaring 
at the top of his voice under a flaring gas-light, 
clenching his fists, knitting his brows, setting his 
teeth, and pounding with his arms, he had taken so 
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much out of himself by this time, that he was brought 
to a stop, and called for a glass of water. 

As he stood there, trying to quench his fiery face 
with his drink of water, the comparison between the 
orator and the crowd of attentive faces turned towards 
him, was extremely to his disadvantage. Judging 
him by Nature’s evidence, he was above the mass in 
very little but the stage on which he stood. In many 
great respects he was essentially below them. He 
was not so honest, he was not so manly, he was not 
so good-humoured; he substituted cunning for their 
simplicity, and passion for their safe solid sense. An 
ill-made, high-shouldered man, with lowering brows, 
and his features crushed into an habitually sour ex- 
pression, he contrasted most unfavourably, even in 
his mongrel dress, with the great body of his hearers 
in their plain working clothes. Strange as it always 
is to consider any assembly in the act of submissively 
resigning itself to the dreariness of some complacent 
person, lord or commoner, whom three-fourths of it 
could, by no human means, raise out of the slough 
of inanity to their own intellectual level, it was par- 
ticularly strange, and it was even particularly affect- 
ing, to see this crowd of earnest faces, whose honesty 
in the main no competent observer free from bias 
could doubt, so agitated by such a leader. 

Good! Hear, hear! Hurrah! The eagerness 
both of attention and intention, exhibited in all the 
countenances, made them a most impressive sight. 
There was no carelessness, no languor, no idle curi- 
osity; none of the many shades of indifference to be 
seen in all other assemblies, visible for one moment 
there. That every man felt his condition to be, some- 
how or other, worse than it might be; that every man 
considered it incumbent on him to join the rest, 
towards the making of it better; that every man felt 
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his only hope to be in his allying himself to the com- 
rades by whom he was surrounded; and that in this 
belief, right or wrong (unhappily wrong then), the 
whole of that crowd were gravely, deeply, faithfully 
in earnest; must have been as plain to any one who 
chose to see what was there, as the bare beams of the 
roof and the whitened brick walls. Nor could any 
such spectator fail to know in his own breast, that 
these men, through their very delusions, showed great 
qualities, susceptible of being turned to the happiest 
and best account; and that to pretend (on the strength 
of sweeping axioms, howsoever cut and dried) that 
they went astray wholly without cause, and of their 
own irrational wills, was to pretend that there could 
be smoke without fire, death without birth, harvest 
without seed, anything or everything produced from 
nothing. 

The orator having refreshed himself, wiped his cor- 
rugated forehead from left to right several times with 
his handkerchief folded into a pad, and concentrated 
all his revived forces, in a sneer of great disdain and 
bitterness. - 

‘But, oh my friends and brothers! Oh men and 
Englishmen, the down-trodden operatives of Coke- 
town! What shall we say of that man—that work- 
ing-man, that I should find it necessary so to libel the 
glorious name—who, being practically and well ac- 
quainted with the grievances and wrongs of you, the 
injured pith and marrow of this land, and having 
heard you, with a noble and majestic unanimity that 
will make Tyrants tremble, resolve for to subscribe 
to the funds of the United Aggregate Tribunal, and 
to abide by the injunctions issued by that body for 
your benefit, whatever they may be—what, I ask you, 
will you say of that working-man, since such I must 
acknowledge him to be, who, at such a time, deserts 
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his post, and sells his flag; who, at such a time, turns 
a traitor and a craven and a recreant; who, at such a 
time, is not ashamed to make to you the dastardly 
and humiliating avowal that he will hold himself aloof, 
and will not be one of those associated in the gallant 
stand for Freedom and for Right?’ 

The assembly was divided at this point. There 
were some groans and hisses, but the general sense 
of honour was much too strong for the condemnation 
of a man unheard. ‘Be sure you’re right, Slack- 
bridge? ‘Put him up! ‘Let’s hear him! Such 
things were said on many sides. Finally, one strong 
voice called out, ‘Is the man heer? If the man’s heer, 
Slackbridge, let ’s hear the man himseln, ’stead 0’ yo.’ 
Which was received with a round of applause. 

Slackbridge, the orator, looked about him with a 
withering stnile; and, holding out his right hand at 
arm’s length (as the manner of all Slackbridges is), 
to still the thundering sea, waited until there was a 
profound silence. 

‘Oh my friends and fellow-men! said Slackbridge 
then, shaking his head with violent scorn, ‘I do not 
wonder that you, the prostrate sons of labour, are 
incredulous of the existence of such a man. But he 
who sold his birthright for a mess of pottage existed, 
and Judas Iscariot existed, and Castlereagh existed, 
and this man exists!’ 

Here, a brief press and confusion near the stage, 
ended in the man himself standing at the orator’s 
side before the concourse. He was pale and a little 
moved in the face—his lips especially showed it; but 
he stood quiet, with his left hand at his chin, waiting 
to be heard. There was a chairman to regulate the 
proceedings, and this functionary now took the case 
jnto his own hands. 

‘My friends,’ said he, ‘by virtue o’ my office as your 
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president, I ashes 0’ our friend Slackbridge, who may 
be a little over hetter in this business, to take his seat, 
whiles this man Stephen Blackpool is heern. You all 
know this man Stephen Blackpool. You know him 
awlung o’ his misfort’ns, and his good name.’ 

With that, the chairman shook him frankly by the 
hand, and sat down again. Slackbridge likewise sat 
down, wiping his hot forehead—always from left to 
right, and never the reverse way. 

‘My friends,’ Stephen began, in the midst of a dead 
calm; ‘I ha’ hed what’s been spok’n o’ me, and ’tis 
lickly that I shan’t mend it. But I’d liefer you ’d 
hearn the truth concernin’ myseln, fro my lips than 
fro onny other man’s, though I never cud’n speak 
afore so moony, wiout bein moydert and muddled.’ 

Slackbridge shook his head as if he would shake it 
off, in his bitterness. 

‘I’m th’ one single Hand in Bounderby’s mill, 0’ a’ 
the men theer, as don’t coom in wi’ th’ proposed 
reg’lations. JI canna coom in wi ’em. My friends, 
I doubt their doin’ yo onny good. Licker they “ll do 
yo hurt.’ | 

Slackbridge laughed, folded his arms, and frowned 
sarcastically. 

‘But ’tan’t sommuch for that as I stands out. If 
that were aw, I’d coom in wi’ th’ rest. But I ha’ my 
reasons—mine, yo see—for being hindered; not on’y 
now, but awlus—awlus—life long!’ 

Slackbridge jumped up and stood beside him, 
gnashing and tearing. “Oh my friends, what but this 
did I tell you? Oh my fellow-countrymen, what 
warning but this did I give you? And how shows this 
recreant conduct in a man on whom unequal laws are 
known to have fallen heavy? Oh you Englishmen, I 
ask you how does this subornation show in one of 
yourselves, who is thus consenting to his own undoing 
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and to yours, and to your children’s and your chil- 
dren’s children’s?’ 

There was some applause, and some crying of 
Shame upon the man; but the greater part of the 
audience were quiet. They looked at Stephen’s worn 
face, rendered more pathetic by the homely emotions 
it evinced; and, in the kindness of their nature, they 
were more sorry than indignant. 

‘Tis this Delegate’s trade for t’ speak,’ said 
Stephen, ‘an’ he’s paid for ’t, an’ he knows his work. 
Let him keep to’t. Let him give no heed to what 
I ha’ had’n to bear. That’s not for him. That’s 
not for nobbody but me.’ 

There was a propriety, not to say a dignity in these 
words, that made the hearers yet more quiet and at- 
tentive. The same strong voice called out, ‘Slack- 
bridge, let the man be heern, and howd thee tongue!’ 
Then the place was wonderfully still. 

‘My brothers,’ said Stephen, whose low voice was 
distinctly heard, ‘and my fellow-workmen—for that 
yo are to me, though not, as I knows on, to this dele- 
gate here—lI ha’ but a word to sen, and I could sen 
nommore if I was to speak till Strike o’ day. I 
know weel aw what’s afore me. I know weel that 
yo aw resolve to ha’ nommore ado wi’ a man who is 
not wi’ yo in this matther. IJ know weel that if I was 
a lyin’ parisht i’ th’ road, yo ’d feel it right to pass me 
by, as a forrenner and stranger. What I ha’ getn, I 
mun mak th’ best on.’ On 

‘Stephen Blackpool,’ said the chairman, rising, 
‘think on ’t agen. Think on’t once agen, lad, afore 
thou ’rt shunned by aw owd friends.’ 

There was an universal murmur to the same effect, 
though no man articulated a word. Every eye was 
fixed on Stephen’s face. To repent of his determina- 
tion, would be to take a load from all their minds, 
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He looked around him, and knew that it was so. Not 
a grain of anger with them was in his heart; he knew 
them, far below their surface weaknesses and miscon- 
weptions, as no one but their fellow-labourer could. 

‘L ha thowt on “t, above a bit, sir. LT simply canna 
coom in, IT mun go th’ way as lays afore me. | 
mun tak my leave o' aw heer! 

He made a sort of reverence to them by holding up 
his arms, and stood for the moment in that attitude: 
not speaking until they slowly dropped at his sides, 

“Monny ’s the pleasant word as soom heer has 
spok’n wt me; monny 's the face 1 see heer, as I first 
seen when L were yoong and lighter heart’n than 
now, Tha never had no frateh afore, sin ever L were 
born, wi’ any o° my like; Gonnows IT ha’ none now 
that’s o° my makin’. Yo ‘ll ca’ me traitor and that 
—yo Tl mean t say,’ addressing Slackbridge, ‘but 
‘tis easier to ca’ than mak’ out. So let be.’ 

He had moved away a pace or two to come down 
from the platform, when he remembered something he 
had not said, and returned again, 

“Haply,’ he said, turning his furrowed face slowly 
about, that he might as it were individually address 
the whole audience, those both near and distant; 
‘haply, when this question has been tak’n up and dis- 
coosed, there ‘Il be a threat to turn out if I’m let to 
work among yo. IL hope 1 shall die ere ever such a 
time cooms, and LT shall work solitary among yo unless 
it cooms—-truly, LT mun do “t, my friends; not to brave 
yo, but to live. I ha nobbut work to live by; and 
wheerever can L go, L who ha worked sin 1 were no 
heighth at aw, in Coketown heer? 1 mak’ no com- 
plats o° being turned to the wa’, o’ being outcasten 
and overlooken fro this time forrard, but I hope I 
shall be let to work. If there is any right for me at 
aw, my friends, I think “tis that,’ 
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Not a word was spoken. Not a sound was audible 
in the building, but the slight rustle of men moving 
a little apart, all along the centre of the room, to open 
a means of passing out, to the man with whom they 
had all bound themselves to renounce companionship. 
Looking at no one, and going his way with a lowly 
steadiness upon him that asserted nothing and 
sought nothing, Old Stephen, with all his troubles on 
his head, left the scene. : 

Then Slackbridge, who had kept his oratorical arm 
extended during the going out, as if he were repress- 
ing with infinite solicitude and by a wonderful 
moral power the vehement passions of the multitude, 
applied himself to raising their spirits. Had not 
the Roman Brutus, oh my British countrymen, con- 
demned his son to death; and had not the Spartan 
mothers, oh my soon to be victorious friends, driven 
their flying children on the points of their enemies’ 
swords? ‘Then was it not the sacred duty of the 
men of Coketown, with forefathers before them, an 
admiring world in company with them, and a pos- 
terity to come after them, to hurl out traitors from 
the tents they had pitched in a sacred and a God- 
like cause? The winds of heaven answered Yes; 
and bore Yes, east, west, north, and south. And 
consequently three cheers for the United Aggregate 
Tribunal! 

Slackbridge acted as fugleman, and gave the time. 
The multitude of doubtful faces (a little conscience 
stricken) brightened at the sound, and took it up. 
Private feeling must yield to the common cause. 
Hurrah! The roof yet vibrated with the cheering, 
when the assembly dispersed. 

Thus easily did Stephen Blackpool fall into the 
loneliest of lives, the life of solitude among a familiar 
crowd. The stranger in the land who looks into 
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ten thousand faces for some answering look and 
never finds it, is in cheering society as compared wih 
him who passes ten averted faces daily, that were 
once the countenances of friends. Such experience 
was to be Stephen’s now, in every waking moment 
of his life; at his work, on his way to it and from it, 
at his door, at his window, everywhere. By general 
consent, they even avoided that side of the street on 
which he habitually walked; and left it, of all the 
working men, to him only. 

He had been for many years, a quiet silent man, 
associating but little with other men, and used to 
companionship with his own thoughts. He had 
never known before the strength of the want in his 
heart for the frequent recognition of a nod, a look, 
a word; or the immense amount of relief that had 
been poured into it by drops through such small 
means. It was even harder than he could have be- 
lieved possible, to separate in his own conscience his 
abandonment by all his fellows from a baseless sense 
of shame and disgrace. 

The first four days of his endurance were days so 
long and heavy, that he began to be appalled by the 
prospect before him. Not only did he see no Rachael 
all the time, but he avoided every chance of seeing 
her; for, although he knew that the prohibition did 
not yet formally extend to the women working in 
the factories, he found that some of them with whom 
he was acquainted were changed to him, and he 
feared to try others, and dreaded that Rachael might 
be even singled out from the rest if she were seen 
in his company. So, he had been quite alone during 
the four days, and had spoken to no one, when, as 
he was leaving his work at night, a young man of a 
very light complexion accosted him in the street. 
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‘Your name’s Blackpool, ain’t it?” said the young 
man. 

Stephen coloured to find himself with his hat in 
his hand, in his gratitude for being spoken to, or in 
the suddenness of it, or both. He made a feint of 
adjusting the lining, and said, ‘Yes.’ 

‘You are the Hand they have sent to Coventry, 
I mean? said Bitzer, the very light young man in 
question. 

Stephen answered ‘Yes,’ again. 

‘I supposed so, from their all appearing to keep 
away from you. Mr. Bounderby wants to speak 
to you. You know his house, don’t you?’ 

Stephen said ‘Yes,’ again. 

“Then go straight up there, will you? said Bitzer. 
“You ’re expected, and have only to tell the servant 
it’s you. I belong to the Bank; so, if you go 
straight up without me (I was sent to fetch you), 
you ’ll save me a walk.’ 

Stephen, whose way had been in the contrary direc- 
tion, turned about, and betook himself as in duty 
bound, to the red-brick castle of the giant Bounderby. 


CHAPTER V 
MEN AND MASTERS 


‘WELL Stephen,’ said Bounderby, in his windy man- 
ner, ‘what’s this I hear? What have these pests of 
the earth been doing to you? Come in, and speak 
up. 

Tt was into the drawing-room that he was thus 
bidden. A tea-table was set out; and Mr. Bound- 
erby’s young wife, and her brother, and a great 
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gentleman from London, were present. To whom 
Stephen made his obeisance, closing the door and 
standing near it, with his hat in his hand. 

‘This is the man I was telling you about, Hart- 
house,’ said Mr. Bounderby. The gentleman he 
addressed, who was talking to Mrs. Bounderby on 
the sofa, got up, saying in an indolent way, “Oh 
really? and dawdled to the hearthrug where Mr. 
Bounderby stood. 

‘Now,’ said Bounderby, “speak up!’ 

After the four days he had passed, this address 
fell rudely and discordantly on Stephen’s ear. 
Besides being a rough handling of his wounded mind, 
it seemed to assume that he really was the self- 
interested deserter he had been called. 

“What were it, sir,’ said Stephen, ‘as yo were 
pleased to want wi’ me? 

‘Why, I have told you,’ returned Bounderby. 
‘Speak up like a man, since you are a man, and tell 
us about yourself and this Combination.’ 

‘Wi yor pardon, sir,’ said Stephen Blackpool, ‘I 
ha’ nowt to sen about it.’ 

Mr. Bounderby, who was always more or less like 
a Wind, finding something in his way here, began 
to blow at it directly. 

‘Now, look here, Harthouse,’ said he, ‘here’s a 
specimen of ’em. When this man was here once 
before, I warned this man against the mischievous 
strangers who are always about—and who ought to 
be hanged wherever they are found—and I told this 
man that he was going in the wrong direction. Now, 
would you believe it, that although they have put ie 
mark upon him, he is such a slave to them still, that 
he’s afraid to open his lips about them?’ 

‘T sed as I had nowt to sen, sir; not as I was fearfo’ 
o’ openin’ my lips.’ 
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“You said. Ah! J know what you said; more than 
that, I know what you mean, you see. Not always 
the same thing, by the Lord Harry! Quite dif- 
ferent things. You had better tell us at once, that 
that fellow Slackbridge is not in the town, stirring 
up the people to mutiny; and that he is not a regular 
qualified leader of the people: that is, a most con- 
founded scoundrel. You had better tell us so at 
once; you can’t deceive me. You want to tell us so. 
Why don’t you?’ 

‘I ’m as sooary as yo, sir, when the people’s leaders 
is bad,’ said Stephen, shaking his head. ‘They taks 
such as offers. Haply ’tis na’ the sma’est o’ their 
misfortuns when they can get no better.’ 

The wind began to get boisterous. 

‘Now, you ll think this pretty well, Harthouse,’ 
said Mr. Bounderby. ‘You’ll think this tolerably 
strong. You'll say, upon my soul this is a tidy 
specimen of what my friends have to deal with; but 
this is nothing, sir! You shall hear me ask this man 
a question. Pray, Mr. Blackpool’—wind springing 
up very fast—‘may I take the liberty of asking you 
how it happens that you refused to be in this Com- 
bination?’ 

“How ’t happens?’ 

‘Ah! said Mr. Bounderby, with his thumbs in the 
arms of his coat, and jerking his head and shutting 
his eyes in confidence with the opposite wall: ‘how 
it happens.’ 

‘Id leefer not coom to’t, sir; but sin you put th’ 
question—an’ not want’n t’ be ill-manner’n—I ’I) 
answer. I ha’ passed a promess.’ 

‘Not to me, you know,’ said Bounderby. (Gusty 
weather with deceitful calms. One now prevailing.) 

‘O no, sir. Not to yo.’ 

‘As for me, any consideration for me has had just 
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nothing at all to do with it,’ said Bounderby, still in 
confidence with the wall. ‘If only Josiah Bounderby 
of Coketown had been in question, you would have 
joined and made no bones about it? 

‘Why yes, sir. Tis true,’ 

‘Though he knows,’ said Mr. Bounderby, now 
blowing a gale, ‘that there are a set of rascals and 
rebels whom transportation is too good for! Now, 
Mr. Harthouse, you have been knocking about in the 
world some time. Did you ever meet with anything 
like that man out of this blessed country? And 
Mr. Bounderby pointed him out for inspection, with 
an angry finger. 

‘Nay, ma’am,’ said Stephen Blackpool, staunchly 
protesting against the words that had been used, and 
instinctively addressing himself to Louisa, after 
glancing at her face. ‘Not rebels, nor yet rascals. 
Nowt o’ th’ kind, ma’am, nowt o’ th’ kind. They ’ve 
not doon me a kindness, ma’am, as I know and 
feel. But there’s not a dozen men amoong ’em, 
ma’am—a dozen? Not six—but what believes as he 
has doon his duty by the rest and by himseln. God 
forbid as I, that ha’ known, and had’n experience 
o these men aw my lfe—lI, that ha’ ett’n an’ 
droonken wi ’em, an’ seet’n wi’ ’em, and _ toil’n 
wi’ ’em, and lov’n ’em, should fail fur to stan by 
"em wi’ the truth, let °em ha’ doon to me what they 
may!’ 

He spoke with the rugged earnestness of his place 
and character—deepened perhaps by a proud con- 
sciousness that he was faithful to his class under all 
their mistrust; but he fully remembered where he 
was, and did not even raise his voice. 

‘No, ma’am, no. They’re true to one another, 
faithfo’ to one another, *fectionate to one another, 
e’en to death. Be poor amoong ’em, be sick amoong 
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‘em, grieve amoong ’em for onny o’ th’ monny causes 
that carries grief to the poor man’s door, an’ they ’Il 
be tender wi’ yo, gentle wi’ yo, comfortable wi’ yo, 
Chrisen wi’ yo. Be sure o’ that, ma’am. They ’d be 
riven to bits, ere ever they ’d be different.’ 

‘In short,’ said Mr. Bounderby, ‘it’s because they 
are so full of virtues that they have turned you adrift. 
Go through with it while you are about it. Out with 
Hil | 

‘How “tis, ma’am,’ resumed Stephen, appearing 
still to find his natural refuge in Louisa’s face, ‘that 
what is best in us fok, seems to turn us most to trouble 
an’ misfort’n an’ mistake, I dunno. But ’tis so. I 
know ’tis, as I know the heavens is over me ahint the 
smoke. We’re patient too, an’ wants in general to 
do right. An’ I canna think the fawt is aw wi’ 
us.’ 
‘Now, my friend,’ said Mr. Bounderby, whom he 
could not have exasperated more, quite unconscious 
of it though he was, than by seeming to appeal to 
any one else, ‘if you will favour me with your atten- 
tion for half a minute, I should like to have a word 
or two with you. You said just now, that you had 
nothing to tell us about this business. You are quite 
sure of that before we go any further.’ 

‘Sir, I am sure on ’t.’ 

‘Here’s a gentleman from London present,’ Mr. 
Bounderby made a backhanded point at Mr. James 
Harthouse with his thumb, ‘a Parliament gentleman. 
I should like him to hear a short bit of dialogue 
between you and me, instead of taking the substance 
of it—for I know precious well, beforehand, what it 
will be; nobody knows better than I do, take notice! 
—instead of receiving it on trust from my mouth,’ 

Stephen bent his head to the gentleman from Lon- 
don, and showed a rather more troubled mind than 
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usual. He turned his eyes involuntarily to his 
former refuge, but at a look from that quarter (ex- 
pressive though instantaneous) he settled them on 
Mr. Bounderby’s face. 

‘Now, what do you complain of? asked Mr. 
Bounderby. 

‘I ha’ not coom here, sir,’ Stephen reminded him, 
‘to complain. I coom for that I were sent for.’ 

‘What,’ repeated Mr. Bounderby, folding his 
arms, ‘do you people, in a general way, complain of?’ 

Stephen looked at him with some little irresolu- 
tion for a moment, and then seemed to make up his 
mind. 

‘Sir, I were never good at showing o’t, though 
I ha’ had’n my share in feeling 0’t. *“Deed we are 
in a muddle, sir. Look round town—so rich as *tis— 
and see the numbers o’ people as has been broughten 
into bein’ heer, fur to weave, an’ to card, an’ to piece 
out a livin’, aw the same one way, somehows, *twixt 
their cradles and their graves. Look how we live, 
an’ wheer we live, an’ in what numbers, an’ by what 
chances, and wi’ what sameness; and look how the 
mills is awlus a goin’, and how they never works us no 
nigher to ony dis’ant object—ceptin’ awlus, Death. 
Look how you considers of us, and writes of us, and 
talks of us, and goes up wi yor deputations to 
Secretaries o’ State "bout us, and how yo are awlus 
right, and how we are awlus wrong, and never had’n 
no reason in us sin ever we were born. Look how 
this ha’ growen an’ growen, sir, bigger an’ bigger, 
broader an’ broader, harder an’ harder, fro year to 
year, fro generation unto generation. Who can 
look on ’t, sir, and fairly tell a man ’tis not a muddle?’ 

‘Of course,’ said Mr. Bounderby. ‘Now perhaps 
you ‘Il let the gentleman know, how you would set 
this muddle (as you ’re so fond of calling it) to rights.’ 
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‘I donno, sir. I canna be expecten to ’t. ”Tis not 
me as should be looken to for that, sir. ’Tis them 
as is put ower me, and ower aw the rest of us. What 
do they tak upon themseln, sir, if not to do ’t?’ 

‘I'll tell you something towards it, at any rate,’ 
returned Mr. Bounderby. ‘We will make an ex- 
ample of half a dozen Slackbridges. Well indict 
the blackguards for felony, and get.’em shipped off 
to penal settlements.’ 

Stephen gravely shook his head. 

“Don’t tell me we won’t, man,’ said Mr. Bounder- 
by, by this time blowing a hurricane, ‘because we will, 
I tell you! 

‘Sir,’ returned Stephen, with the quiet confidence 
of absolute certainty, ‘if yo was t? tak a hundred 
Slackbridges—aw as there is, and aw the number 
ten times towd—an’ was t’ sew ’em up in separate 
sacks, an’ sink ’em in the deepest ocean as were made 
ere ever dry land coom to be, yo’d leave the muddle 
just wheer ‘tis. Mischeevous strangers! said 
Stephen, with an anxious smile; ‘when ha’ we not 
heern, I am sure, sin ever we ean call to mind, o’ 
th’ mischeevous strangers! “Tis not by them the 
trouble ’s made, sir. ”Tis not wi’ them ’t commences. 
I ha’ no favour for ’em—I ha’ no reason to favour 
- ’em—but ’tis hopeless and useless to dream o’ takin’ 

them fro their trade, ’stead o’ takin’ their trade fro 
them! Aw that’s now about me in this room were 
heer afore I coom, an’ will be heer when I am gone. 
Put that clock aboard a ship an’ pack it off to Nor- 
folk Island, an’ the time will go on just the same. 
So ’tis wi’ Slackbridge every bit.’ 

Reverting for a moment to his former refuge, he 
observed a cautionary movement of her eyes towards 
the door. Stepping back, he put his hand upon the 
lock. But he had not spoken out his own will and 
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desire; and he felt it in his heart a noble return for 
his late injurious treatment to be faithful to the last 
to those who had repudiated him. He stayed to 
finish what was in his mind. 

‘Sir, I canna, wi’ my little learning an’ my common 
way, tell the genelman what will better aw this— 
though some working men o’ this town could, above 
my powers—but I can tell him what I know will 
never do’t. The strong hand will never do’t. 
Vict’ry and triumph will never do’t. Agreeing fur 
to mak one side unnat’rally awlus and for ever right, 
and toother side unnat’rally awlus and for ever 
wrong, will never, never do ’t. Nor yet lettin’ alone 
will never do’t. Let thousands upon thousands 
alone, aw leading the like lives and aw faw’en into 
the like muddle, and they will be as one, and yo will 
be as anoother, wi’ a black unpassable world betwixt 
yo, just as long or short a time as sitch-like misery 
can last. Not drawin’ nigh to fok, wi’ kindness and 
patience an’ cheery ways, that so draws nigh to one 
another in their monny troubles, and so cherishes one 
another in their distresses wi’ what they need them- 
seln—like, I humbly believe, as no people the genel- 
man ha’ seen in aw his travels can beat—will never 
do ’t till th’ Sun turns t’ ice. Most 0’ aw, rating ’em 
as so much Power, and reg’latin’ ’em as if they was 
figures in a soom, or machines: wi’out loves and 
likens, wi’out memories and inclinations, wi’out souls 
to weary and souls to hope—when aw goes quiet, 
draggin’ on wi’ ’em as if they ’d nowt o’ th’ kind, and 
when aw goes on quiet, reproachin’ ’em for their want 
o’ sitch humanly feelins in their dealins wi’ yo—this 
will never do ’t, sir, till God’s work is onmade.’ 

Stephen stood with the open door in his hand, wait- 
ing to know if anything more were expected of him. 

‘Just stop a moment,’ said Mr. Bounderby, ex- 
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cessively red in the face. ‘I told you, the last time 
you were here with a grievance, that you had better 
turn about and come out of that. And I also told 
you, if you remember, that I was up to the gold 
spoon look-out.’ 

‘I were not up to ’t myseln, sir; I do assure yo.’ 

‘Now it’s clear to me,’ said Mr. Bounderby, ‘that 
you are one of those chaps who have always got a 
grievance. And you go about, sowing it and raising 
crops. ‘That’s the business of your life, my friend.’ 

Stephen shook his head, mutely protesting that 
indeed he had other business to do for his life. 

“You are such a waspish, raspish, ill-conditioned 
chap, you see,’ said Mr. Bounderby, ‘that even your 
own Union, the men who know you best, will have 
nothing to do with you. I never thought those fel- 
lows could be right in anything; but I tell you what! 
I so far go along with them for a novelty, that I ’ll 
have nothing to do with you either.’ 

Stephen raised his eyes quickly to his face. 

‘You can finish off what you’re at, said Mr. 
Bounderby, with a meaning nod, ‘and then go else- 
where.’ 

‘Sir, yo know weel,’ said Stephen expressively, 
‘that if I canna get work wi’ you, I canna get it else- 
wheer.’ 

The reply was, ‘What I know, I know; and what 
you know, you know. I have no more to say about 
it.’ 

Stephen glanced at Louisa again, but her eyes 
were raised to his no more; therefore, with a sigh, 
and saying, barely above his breath, ‘Heaven help 
us aw in this world!’ he departed. 
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CHAPTER VI 
FADING AWAY 


Ir was falling dark when Stephen came out of Mr. 
Bounderby’s house. The shadows of night had 
gathered so fast, that he did not look about him when 
he closed the door, but plodded straight along the 
street. Nothing was further from his thoughts than 
the curious old woman he had encountered on his 
previous visit to the same house, when he heard a step 
behind him that he knew, and, turning, saw her in 
Rachael’s company. 

He saw Rachael first, as he had heard her only. 

‘Ah, Rachael, my dear! Missus, thou wi’ her!’ 

‘Well, and now you are surprised to be sure, and 
with reason I must say,’ the old woman returned. 
‘Here I am again, you see.’ 

‘But how wi’ Rachael” said Stephen, falling into 
their step, walking between them, and looking from 
the one to the other. 

“Why, I come to be with this good lass pretty much 
as I came to be with you,’ said the old woman, cheer- 
fully, taking the reply upon herself. ‘My visiting 
time is later this year than usual, for I have been 
rather troubled with shortness of breath, and so put it 
off till the weather was fine and warm. For the same 
reason I don’t make all my journey in one day, but 
divide it into two days, and get a bed to-night at the 
Travellers’ Coffee House down by the railroad (a 
nice clean house), and go back Parliamentary, at six 
in the morning. Well, but what has this to do with 
this good lass, says you? I’m going to tell you. I 
have heard of Mr. Bounderby being married. I read 
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it in the paper, where it looked grand—oh, it looked 
fine! the old woman dwelt on it with strange enthu- 
siasm: ‘and I want to see his wife. I have never 
seen her yet. Now, if you'll believe me, she hasn’t 
come out of that house since noon to-day. So not 
to give her up too easily, I was waiting about, a little 
last bit more, when I passed close to this good lass 
two or three times; and her face being so friendly 
I spoke to her, and she spoke to me. There!’ said 
the old woman to Stephen, ‘you can make all the rest 
out for yourself now, a deal shorter than I can, I 
dare say!’ 

Once again, Stephen had to conquer an instinctive 
propensity to dislike this old woman, though her man- 
ner was as honest and simple as a manner possibly 
could be. With a gentleness that was as natural to 
him as he knew it to be to Rachael, he pursued the 
subject that interested her in her old age. 

‘Well missus,’ said he, ‘I ha’ seen the lady, and she 
were young and hansom. Wi’ fine dark thinkin’ 
eyes, and a still way, Rachael, as I ha’ never seen the 
like on.’ . 

‘Young and handsome. Yes! cried the old wom- 
an, quite delighted. ‘As bonny as a rose! And 
what a happy wife!’ 

‘Aye, missus, I suppose she be,’ said Stephen. 
But with a doubtful glance at Rachael. 

‘Suppose she be? She must be. She’s your 
master’s wife,’ returned the old woman. 

Stephen nodded assent. ‘Though as to master,’ 
said he, glancing again at Rachael, ‘not master onny 
more. ‘That ’s aw enden ’twixt him and me.’ 

‘Have you left his work, Stephen?’ asked Rachael, 
anxiously and quickly. 

‘Why Rachael,’ he replied, ‘whether I ha’ lef’n his 
work, or whether his work ha’ lef’n me, cooms t’ th’ 
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same. His work and me are parted. ’Tis as weel 
so—better, I were thinkin’ when yo coom up wi’ me. 
It would ha’ brought’n trouble upon trouble if I had 
stayed theer. Haply ‘tis a kindness to monny that 
I go; haply ’tis a kindness to myseln; anyways it 
mun be done. I mun turn my face fro Coketown 
fur th’ time, and seek a fort’n, dear, by beginnin’ 
fresh.’ 

‘Where will you go, Stephen?’ 

‘I donno tnight,’ said he, lifting off his hat, and 
smoothing his thin hair with the flat of his hand. 
‘But I’m not goin’ tnight, Rachael, nor yet t’mor- 
row. *T'an’t easy overmuch, t’ know wheer t’ turn, 
but a good heart will coom to me.’ 

Herein, too, the sense of even thinking unself- 
ishly aided him. Before he had so much as closed 
Mr. Bounderby’s door, he had reflected that at least 
his being obliged to go away was good for her, as it 
would save her from the chance of being brought 
into question for not withdrawing from him. ‘Though 
it would cost him a hard pang to leave her, and though 
he could think of no similar place in which his con- 
demnation would not pursue him, perhaps it was 
almost a relief to be forced away from the endurance 
of the last four days, even to unknown difficulties and 
distresses. 

So he said, with truth, ‘I’m more leetsome, Ra- 
chael, under ’t, than I couldn ha’ believed.’ It was 
not her part to make his burden heavier. She 
answered with her comforting smile, and the three 
walked on together. 

Age, especially when it strives to be self-reliant 
and cheerful, finds much consideration among the 
poor. The old woman was so decent and contented, 
and made so light of her infirmities, though they 
had increased upon her since her former interview 
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with Stephen, that they both took an interest in her. 
She was too sprightly to allow of their walking at 
a slow pace on her account, but she was very grateful 
to be talked to, and very willing to talk to any extent: 
so, when they came to their part of the town, she was 
more brisk and vivacious than ever. 

‘Coom to my poor place, missus,’ said Stephen, 
‘and tak a coop o’ tea. Rachael will coom then; 
and arterwards I'll see thee safe t? thy Travellers’ 
lodgin’. “IT may be long, Rachael, ere ever I ha’ th’ 
chance o’ thy coompany agen.’ 

They complied, and the three went on to the house 
where he lodged. When they turned into a narrow 
street, Stephen glanced at his window with a dread 
that always haunted his desolate home; but it’ was 
open, as he had left it, and no one was there. The 
evil spirit of his life had flitted away again, months 
ago, and he had heard no more of her since. The 
only evidence of her last return now, were the scantier 
moveables in his room, and the grayer hair upon his 
head. 

He lighted a candle, set out his little tea-board, 
got hot water from below, and brought in small por- 
tions of tea and sugar, a loaf, and some butter from 
the nearest shop. The bread was new and crusty, 
the butter, fresh, and the sugar lump, of course—in 
fulfilment of the standard testimony of the Coketown 
magnates, that these people lived like princes, sir. 
Rachael made the tea (so large a party necessitated 
the borrowing of a cup), and the visitor enjoyed it 
mightily. It was the first glimpse of sociality the 
host had had for many days. He too, with the world 
a wide heath before him, enjoyed the meal—again in 
corroboration of the magnates; as exemplifying the 
utter want of calculation on the part of these people, 
Sire 
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‘I ha’ never thowt yet, missus,’ said Stephen, ‘o’ 
askin’ thy name.’ 

The old lady announced herself as ‘Mrs. Pegler.’ 

‘A widder, I think? said Stephen. 

‘Oh, many long years! Mrs. Pegler’s husband 
(one of the best on record) was already dead, by Mrs. 
Pegler’s calculation, when Stephen was born. 

‘’T'were a bad job, too, to lose so good a one,’ said 
Stephen. “Onny children? 

Mrs. Pegler’s cup, rattling against her saucer as 
she held it, denoted some nervousness on her part. 
‘No,’ she said. ‘Not now, not now.’ 

‘Dead, Stephen,’ Rachael softly hinted. 

‘I’m sooary I ha’ spok’n on ’t,’ said Stephen, ‘I 
ought t’ hadn in my mind as I might touch a sore 
place. I—I blame myseln.’ 

While he excused himself, the old lady’s cup 
rattled more and more. ‘I had a son,’ she said, 
curiously distressed, and not by any of the usual 
appearances of sorrow; ‘and he did well, wonder- 
fully well. But he is not to be spoken of if you 
please. He is—’ Putting down' her cup, she 
moved her hands as if she would have added, by her 
action, ‘dead!’ Then she said aloud, ‘I have lost 
him.’ 

Stephen had not yet got the better of his having 
given the old lady pain, when his landlady came 
stumbling up the narrow stairs, and calling him to 
the door, whispered in his ear. Mrs. Pegler was by 
no means deaf, for she caught a word as it was 
uttered. 

‘Bounderby! she cried, in a suppressed voice, 
starting up from the table. ‘Oh hide me! Don’t 
let me be seen for the world. Don’t let him come 
up till I’ve got away. Pray, pray! She trembled, 
and was excessively agitated; getting behind Ra- 
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chael, when Rachael tried to reassure her; and not 
seeming to know what she was about. 

‘But hearken, missus, hearken,’ said Stephen, as- 
tonished. ‘”Tisn’t Mr. Bounderby; ’tis his wife. 
Yor not fearfo’ o’ her. Yo was hey-go-mad about 
her, but an hour sin.’ 

‘But are you sure it ’s the lady, and not the gentle- 
man?’ she asked, still trembling. 

‘Certain sure!’ 

‘Well then, pray don’t speak to me, nor yet take 
any notice of me,’ said the old woman. ‘Let me be 
quite to myself in this corner.’ 

Stephen nodded; looking to Rachael for an ex- 
planation, which she was quite unable to give him; 
took the candle, went downstairs, and in a few mo- 
ments returned, lighting Louisa into the room. She 
was followed by the whelp. 

Rachael had risen, and stood apart with her shawl 
and bonnet in her hand, when Stephen, himseif pro- 
foundly astonished by this visit, put the candle on 
the table. Then he too stood, with his doubled hand 
upon the table near it, waiting to be addressed. 

For the first time in her life Louisa had come into 
one of the dwellings of the Coketown Hands; for the 
first time in her life she was face to face with anything 
like individuality in connection with them. She 
knew of their existence by hundreds and by thou- 
sands. She knew what results in work a given num- 
ber of them would produce in a given space of time. 
She knew them in crowds passing to and from their 
nests, like ants or beetles. But she knew from her 
reading infinitely more of the ways of toiling insects 
than of these toiling men and women. 

Something to be worked so much and paid so much, 
and there ended; something to be infallibly settled 
by laws of supply and demand; something that 
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blundered against those laws, and floundered into 
difficulty; something that was a little pinched when 
wheat was dear, and over-ate itself when wheat was 
cheap; something that increased at such a rate of 
percentage, and yielded such another percentage of 
crime, and such another percentage of pauperism; 
something wholesale, of which vast fortunes were 
made; something that occasionally rose like a sea, and 
did some harni and waste (chiefly to itself), and fell 
again; this she knew the Coketown Hands to be. 
But, she had scarcely thought more of separating 
them into units, than of separating the sea itself into 
its component drops. 

She stood for some moments looking round the 
room. From the few chairs, the few books, the com- 
mon prints, and the bed, she glanced to the two 
women, and to Stephen. 

‘I have come to speak to you, in consequence of 
what passed just now. I should like to be serviceable 
to you, if you will let me. Is this your wife?’ 

Rachael raised her eyes, and they sufficiently an- 
swered no, and dropped again. 

‘I remember,’ said Louisa, reddening at her mis- 
take; “I recollect, now, to have heard your domestic 
misfortunes spoken of, though I was not attending 
to the particulars at the time. It was not my mean- 
ing to ask a question that would give paim to any one 
here. If I should ask any other question that may 
happen to have that result, give me credit, if you 
please, for being in ignorance how to speak to you as 
I ought.’ 

As Stephen had but a little while ago instinctively 
addressed himself to her, so she now instinctively ad- 
dressed herself to Rachaei. Her manner was short 
and abrupt, yet faltermg and timid. 

“He has told you what has passed between himself 
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any ape husband? You would be his first resource, I 
unk. 

‘I have heard the end of it, young lady,’ said Ra- 
_ chael. 

‘Did I understand, that, being rejected by one 
employer, he would probably be rejected by all? I 
thought he said as much.’ 

‘The chances are very small, young lady—next to 
nothing—for a man who gets a bad name among 
them.’ 

‘What shall I understand that you mean by a bad 
name? 

“The name of being troublesome.’ 

“Then, by the prejudices of his own class, and by 
the prejudices of the other, he is sacrificed alike? 
Are the two so deeply separated in this town, that 
there is no place whatever, for an honest workman 
between them?’ 

Rachael shook her head in silence. 

‘He fell into suspicion,’ said Louisa, ‘with his fel- 
low-weavers, because he had made a promise not to be 
one of them. I think it must have been to you that 
he made that promise. Might I ask you why he 
made it?’ 

Rachael burst into tears. ‘I didn’t seek it of him, 
poor lad. I prayed him to avoid trouble for his own 
good, little thinking he’d come to it through me. 
But I know he’d die a hundred deaths, ere ever he ’d 
break his word. I know that of him well.’ 

Stephen had remained quietly attentive, in his usual 
thoughtful attitude, with his hand at his chin. 
He now spoke in a voice rather less steady than 
usual. 

‘No one, excepting myseln, can ever know what 
honour, an’ what love, an’ respect, I bear to Rachael, 
or wi’ what cause. When I passed that promess, I 
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towd her true, she were th’ Angel o’ my life. ’T'were 
a solemn promess. ’Tis gone fro’ me, for ever.’ 

Louisa turned her head to him, and bent it with 
a deference that was new in her. She looked from . 
him to Rachael, and her features softened. ‘What 
will you do? she asked him. And her voice had 
softened too. 

‘Weel, ma’am,’ said Stephen, making the best of it, 
with a smile; ‘when I ha’ finished off, I mun quit this 
part, and try another. Fortnet or misfortnet, a man 
can but try; there ’s nowt to be done wi’out tryin’ — 
cept laying down and dying.’ 

“How will you travel” 

‘Afoot, my kind ledy, afoot.’ 

Louisa coloured, and a purse appeared in her hand. 
The rustling of a bank-note was audible, as she un- 
folded one, and laid it on the table. 

‘Rachael, will you tell him—for you know how, 
without offence—that this is freely his, to help him 
on his way? Will you entreat him to take it? 

‘I canna do that, young lady,’ she answered, turn- 
ing her head aside. ‘Bless you for thinking o’ the 
poor lad wi’ such tenderness. But ’tis for him to 
know his heart, and what is right according to it.’ 

Louisa looked, in part incredulous, in part fright- 
ened, in part overcome with quick sympathy, when 
this man of so much self-command, who had been so 
plain and steady through the late interview, lost his 
composure in a moment, and now stood with his hand 
before his face. She stretched out hers, as if she 
~ would have touched him; then checked herself, and 
remained still. 

‘Not e’en Rachael,’ said Stephen, when he stood 
again with his face uncovered, ‘could mak sitch a 
kind offerin’, by onny words, kinder. 'T’ show that 
I’m not a man wi out reason and gratitude, I “ll tak 
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two pound. Ill borrow ’t for t pay ’t back. Twill 
be the sweetest work as ever I ha’ done, that puts it 
in my power t’ acknowledge once more my lastin’ 
thankfulness for this present action.’ 

She was fain to take up the note again, and to sub- 
stitute the much smaller sum he had named. He was 
neither courtly, nor handsome, nor picturesque, in 
any respect; and yet his manner of accepting it, and 
of expressing his thanks without more words, had a 
grace in it that Lord Chesterfield could not have 
taught his son in a century. 

Tom had sat upon the bed, swinging one leg and 
sucking his walking-stick with sufficient unconcern, 
until the visit had attained this stage. Seeing his 
sister ready to depart, he got up, rather hurriedly, 
and put in a word. 

‘Just wait a moment, Loo! Before we go, I 
should like to speak to him a moment. Something 
comes into my head. If you ’ll step out on the stairs, 
Blackpool, Ill mention it. Never mind a light, 
man!’ ‘Tom was remarkably impatient of his moving 
towards the cupboard, to get one. ‘It don’t want a 
light.’ 

erga followed him out, and Tom closed the 
room door, and held the lock in his hand. 

‘T say! he whispered. ‘I think I can do you a 
good turn. Don’t ask me what it is, because it may 
not come to anything. But there’s no harm in my 
trying.’ 

His breath fell like a flame of fire on Stephen’s ear, 
it was so hot. 

‘That was our light porter at the Bank,’ said Tom, 
‘who brought you the message to-night. I call him 
our light porter, because I belong to the Bank too.’ 

Stephen thought, ‘What a hurry he is in? He 
spoke so confusedly, 
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‘Well! said Tom. ‘Now look here! When are 
you off? 

‘T’day ’s Monday,’ replied Stephen, considering. 
‘Why, sir, Friday or Saturday, nigh ’bout.’ 

‘Friday or Saturday,’ said 'Tom. ‘Now, look here! 
I am not sure that I can do you the good turn I want 
to do you—that ’s my sister, you know, in your room 
—but I may be able to, and if I should not be able to 
there ’s no harm done. So I tell you what. You'll 
know our light porter again? 

“Yes sure,’ said Stephen. 

‘Very well,’ returned Tom. ‘When you leave 
work of a night, between this and your going away, 
just hang about the Bank an hour or so, will you? 
Don’t take on, as if you meant anything, if he should 
see you hanging about there; because I shan’t put 
him up to speak to you, unless I find I can do you 
the service I want to do you. In that case he ’Il have 
a note or a message for you, but not else. Now, look 
here! You are sure you understand.’ 

He had wormed a finger, in the darkness, through 
a button-hole of Stephen’s coat, and was screwing 
that corner of the garment tight up round and round, 
in an extraordinary manner. 

‘I understand, sir,’ said Stephen. 

‘Now look here!’ repeated Tom. ‘Be sure you 
don’t make any mistake then, and don’t forget. I 
shall tell my sister as we go home, what I have in 
view, and she ‘ll approve, I know. Now look here! 
You ’re all right, are you? You understand all about 
it? Very well then. Come along, Loo!’ 

He pushed the door open as he called to her, but 
did not return into the room, or wait to be lighted 
- down the narrow stairs. He was at the bottom when 
she began to descend, and was in the street before she 
could take his arm, 
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Mrs. Pegler remained in her corner until the 
brother and sister were gone, and until Stephen came 
back with the candle in his hand. She was in a state 
of inexpressible admiration of Mrs. Bounderby, and, 
like an unaccountable old woman, wept, ‘because she 
was such a pretty dear.’ Yet Mrs. Pegler was so 
flurried lest the object of her admiration should re- 
turn by chance, or anybody else should come, that her 
cheerfulness was ended for that night. It was late 
. too, to people who rose early and worked hard; there- 
fore the party broke up; and Stephen and Rachael 
escorted their mysterious acquaintance to the door of 
the ‘Travellers’ Coffee House, where they ‘parted 
from her. 

They walked back together to the corner of the 
street where Rachael lived, and as they drew nearer 
and nearer to it, silence crept upon them. When 
they came to the dark corner where their unfrequent 
meetings always ended, they stopped, still silent, as 
if both were afraid to speak. 

‘T shall strive t’ see thee agen, Rachael, afore I go, 
but if not— 

‘Thou wilt not, Stephen, I know. ’Tis better 
that we make up our minds to be open wi’ one an- 
other.’ 

‘Thou ’rt awlus right. ’Tis bolder and better. I 
ha’ been thinkin’ then, Rachael, that as ’tis but a day 
or two that remains, ’twere better for thee, my dear, 
not t? be seen wi’ me. “TIT might bring thee into 
trouble, fur no good.’ 

‘°Tis not for that, Stephen, that I mind. But thou 
know’st our old agreement. Tis for that.’ 


‘Well, well,’ said he. ‘’Tis better, onnyways.’ 
‘Thou ’It write to me, and tell me all that happens, 
Stephen?’ 


‘Yes. What can I say now, but Heaven be wi’ 
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thee, Heaven bless thee, Ieaven thank thee and re- 
ward thee!’ 

‘May it bless thee, Stephen, too, in all thy wander- 
ings, and send thee peace and rest at last!’ 

‘I towd thee, my dear,’ said Stephen Blackpool— 
‘that night—that I would never see or think o’ onny- 
thing that angered me, but thou, so much better than 
me, shouldst be beside it. Thou ’rt beside it now. 
Thou mak’st me see it wi’ a better eye. Bless thee. 
Good-night. Good-bye!’ , 

It was but a hurried parting in a common street, 
yet it was a sacred remembrance to these two common 
people. Uvtilitarian economists, skeletons of school- 
masters, Commissioners of Fact, genteel and used-up 
infidels, gabblers of many little dog’s-eared creeds, 
the poor you will have always with you. Cultivate 
in them, while there is yet time, the utmost graces 
of the fancies and affections, to adorn their lives so 
much in need of ornament; or, in the day of your 
triumph, when romance is utterly driven out of their 
souls, and they and a bare existence stand face to 
face, Reality will take a wolfish turn, and make an 
end of you. 

Stephen worked the next day, and the next, un- 
cheered by a word from any one, and shunned in all 
his comings and goings as before. At the end of the 
second day, he saw land; at the end of the third, his 
loom stood empty. 

He had overstayed his hour in the street outside 
the Bank, on each of the two first evenings; and 
nothing had happened there, good or bad. ‘That he 
might not be remiss in his part of the engagement, 
he resolved to wait full two hours, on this third and 
last night. 

There was the lady who had once kept Mr. Bound- 
erby’s house, sitting at the first floor window as he 
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had seen her before; and there was the light porter, 
sometimes talking with her there, and sometimes look- 
ing over the blind below which had Banx upon it, 
and sometimes coming to the door and standing on 
the steps for a breath of air. When he first came 
out, Stephen thought he might be looking for him, 
and passed near; but the light porter only cast his 
winking eyes upon him slightly, and said nothing. 

Two hours were a long stretch of lounging about, 
after a long day’s labour. Stephen sat upon the step 
of a door, leaned against a wall under an archway, 
strolled up and down, listened for the church clock, 
stopped and watched children playing in the street. 
Some purpose or other is so natural to every one, that 
a mere loiterer always looks and feels remarkable. 
When the first hour was out, Stephen even began to 
have an uncomfortable sensation upon him of being 
for the time a disreputable character. 

Then came the lamplighter, and two lengthening 
lines of light all down the long perspective of the 
street, until they were blended and lost in the distance. 
Mrs. Sparsit closed the first floor window, drew down 
the blind, and went upstairs. Presently, a light went 
upstairs after her, passing first the fanlight of the 
door, and afterwards the two staircase windows, on 
its way up. By and by, one corner of the second 
floor blind was disturbed, as if Mrs. Sparsit’s eye 
were there; also the other corner, as if the light 
porter’s eye were on that side. Still no communica- 
tion was made to Stephen. Much relieved when the 
two hours were at last accomplished, he went away 
at a quick pace, as a recompense for so much loiter- 
ing. 
ize had only to take leave of his landlady, and lie 
down on his temporary bed upon the floor; for his 
bundle was made up for to-morrow, and all was ar- 
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ranged for his departure. He meant to be clear of 
the town very early; before the Hands were in the 
streets. 

It was barely daybreak, when, with a parting look 
round his room, mournfully wondering whether he 
should ever see it again, he went out. ‘The town was 
as entirely deserted as if the inhabitants had aban- 
doned it, rather than hold communication with him. 
Everything looked wan at that hour. Even the com- 
ing sun made but a pale waste in the sky, like a sad 
sea. 

By the place where Rachael lived, though it was 
not in his way; by the red-brick streets; by the great 
silent factories, not trembling yet; by the railway, 
where the danger-lights were waning in the strength- 
ening day; by the railway’s crazy neighbourhood, half 
pulled down and half built up; by scattered red-brick 
villas, where the besmoked evergreens were sprinkled 
with a dirty powder, like untidy snuff-takers; by coal- 
dust paths and many varieties of ugliness; Stephen 
got to the top of the hill, and looked back. 

Day was shining radiantly upon the town then, and 
the bells were going for the morning work. Do- 
mestic fires were not yet lighted, and the high chim- 
neys had the sky to themselves. Puffing out their 
poisonous volumes, they would not be long in hiding 
it; but, for half an hour, some of the many windows 
were golden, which showed the Coketown people a 
sun eternally in eclipse, through a medium of smoked 
glass. 

So strange to turn from the chimneys to the birds. 
So strange to have the road-dust on his feet instead 
of the coal-grit. So strange to have lived to his time 
of life, and yet to be beginning like a boy this summer 
morning! With these musings in his mind, and his 
bundle under his arm, Stephen took his attentive face 
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along the high road. And the trees arched over him, 
bee ta that he left a true and loving heart be- 
ind. 


CHAPTER VII 


GUNPOWDER 


Mr. JAmMEs Harruouss, ‘going in’ for his adopted 
party, soon began to score. With the aid of a little 
more coaching for the political sages, a little more 
genteel listlessness for the general society, and a 
tolerable management of the assumed honesty in dis- 
honesty, most effective and most patronised of the 
polite deadly sins, he speedily came to be considered 
of much promise. The not being troubled with 
earnestness was a grand point in his favour, enabling 
him to take to the hard Fact fellows with as good a 
grace as if he had been born one of the tribe, and to 
throw all other tribes overboard, as conscious hypo- 
crites. 

‘Whom none of us believe, my dear Mrs. Bound- 
erby, and who do not believe themselves. The only 
difference between us and the professors of virtue or 
benevolence, or philanthropy—never mind the name 
—is, that we know it is all meaningless, and say so; 
while they know it equally and will never say so.’ 

Why should she be shocked or warned by this 
reiteration? It was not so unlike her father’s prin- 
ciples, and her early training, that it need startle her. 
Where was the great difference between the two 
schools, when each chained her down to material 
realities, and inspired her with no faith in anything 
else? What was there in her soul for James Hart- 
house to destroy, which Thomas Gradgrind had nur- 
tured there in its state of innocence! 
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It was even the worse for her at this pass, that in 
her mind—implanted there before her eminently prac- 
tical father began to form it—a struggling disposi- 
tion to believe in a wider and nobler humanity than 
she had ever heard of, constantly strove with doubts 
and resentments. With doubts, because the aspira- 
tion had been so laid waste in her youth. With re- 
sentments, because of the wrong that had been done 
her, if it were indeed a whisper of the truth. Upon 
a nature long accustomed to self-suppression, thus 
torn and divided, the Harthouse philosophy came as 
a relief and justification. Everything being hollow 
and worthless, she had missed nothing and sacrificed 
nothing. What did it matter, she had said to her 
father, when he proposed her husband. What did 
it matter, she said still. With a scornful self-re- 
liance, she asked herself, What did anything matter 
—and went on. 

Towards what? Step by step, onward and down- 
ward, towards some end, yet so gradually, that she 
believed herself to remain motionless. As to Mr. 
Harthouse, whither he tended, he neither considered 
nor cared. He had no particular design or plan be- 
fore him: no energetic wickedness ruffled his lassitude. 
He was as much amused and interested, at present, 
as it became so fine a gentleman to be; perhaps even 
more than it would have been consistent with his 
reputation to confess. Soon after his arrival he lan- 
guidly wrote to his brother, the honourable and 
jocular member, that the Bounderbys were ‘great 
fun’; and further, that the female Bounderby, instead 
of being the Gorgon he had expected, was young, 
and remarkably pretty. After that, he wrote no 
more about them, and devoted his leisure chiefly to 
their house. He was very often in their house, in 
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his flittings and visitings about the Coketown district; 
and was much encouraged by Mr. Bounderby. It 
was quite in Mr. Bounderby’s gusty way to boast 
to all his world that he didn’t care about your highly 
connected people, but that if his wife Tom Grad- - 
grind’s daughter did, she was welcome to their com- 
pany. 

Mr. James Harthouse began to think it would be 
a new sensation, if the face which changed so beauti- 
fully for the whelp, would change for him. 

He was quick enough to observe; he had a good 
memory, and did not forget a word of the brother’s 
revelations. He interwove them with everything he 
saw of the sister, and he began to understand her. 
To be sure, the better and profounder part of her 
character was not within his scope of perception; for 
in natures, as in seas, depth answers unto depth; but 
he soon began to read the rest with a student’s eye. 

Mr. Bounderby had taken possession of* a house 
and grounds, about fifteen miles from the town, and 
accessible within a mile or two, by a railway striding 
on many arches over a wild country, undermined by 
deserted coal-shafts, and spotted at night by fires 
and_ black shapes of stationary engines at pits’ 
mouths. This country, gradually softening towards 
the neighbourhood of Mr. Bounderby’s retreat, there 
mellowed into a rustic landscape, golden with heath, 
and snowy with hawthorn in the spring of the year, 
and tremulous with leaves and their shadows all the 
summer time. The bank had foreclosed a mortgage 
effected on the property thus pleasantly situated, by 
one of the Coketown magnates, who, in his determina- 
tion to make a shorter cut than usual to an enormous 
fortune, overspeculated himself by about two hundred 
thousand pounds, These accidents did sometimes 
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happen in the best regulated families of Coketown, 
but the bankrupts had no connexion whatever with 
the improvident classes. 

It afforded Mr. Bounderby supreme satisfaction 
to instal himself in this snug little estate, and with 
demonstrative humility to grow cabbages in the 
flower-garden. He delighted to live, barrack-fashion, 
among the elegant furniture, and he bullied the very 
pictures with his origin. ‘Why, sir,’ he would say to 
a visitor, ‘I am told that Nickits, the late owner, 
‘gave seven hundred pound for that Sea-beach. 
Now, to be plain with you, if I ever, in the whole 
course of my life, take seven looks at it, at a hundred 
pound a look, it will be as much as I shall do. No, 
by George! I don’t forget that I am Josiah Bound- 
erby of Coketown. For years upon years, the only 
pictures in my possession, or that I could have got 
into my possession, by any means, unless I stole ’em, 
were the engravings of a man shaving himself in a 
boot, on the blacking bottles that I was overjoyed to 
use in cleaning boots with, and that I sold when they 
wate empty for a farthing a-piece, and glad to get 
it? 

aes he would address Mr. Harthouse in the same 
style. 

‘“Harthouse, you have a couple of horses down here. 
Bring half a dozen more if you like, and we’ll find 
room for ’em. There’s stabling in this place for a 
dozen horses; and unless Nickits is belied, he kept 
the full number. A round dozen of ’em, sir. When 
that man was a boy, he went to Westminster School. 
Went to Westminster School as a King’s Scholar, 
when I was principally living on garbage, and sleep- 
ing in market baskets. Why, if I wanted to keep 
a dozen horses—which I don’t, for one’s enough for 
me—I couldn’t bear to see ’em in their stalls here, 
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and think what my own lodging used to be. I 
couldn’t look at ’em, sir, and not order ’em out. Yet 
so things come round. You see this place; you know 
what sort of a place it is; you are aware that there ’s 
not a completer place of its size in this kingdom or 
elsewhere—I don’t care where—and here, got into the 
middle of it, like a maggot into a nut, is Josiah 
Bounderby. While Nickits (as a man came into my 
office, and told me yesterday), Nickits, who used to 
act in Latin, in the Westminster School plays, with 
the chief-justices and nobility of this country ap- 
plauding him till they were black in the face, is 
drivelling at this minute—drivelling, sir!—in a fifth 
floor, up a narrow dark back street in Antwerp.’. 

It was among the leafy shadows of this retirement, 
in the long sultry summer days, that Mr. Harthouse 
began to prove the face which had set him wondering 
when he first saw it, and to try if it would change for 
him. 

‘Mrs. Bounderby, I esteem it a most fortunate ac- 
cident that I find you alone here. I have for some 
time had a particular wish to speak to you.’ 

It was not by any wonderful accident that he found 
her, the time of day being that at which she was al- 
ways alone, and the place being her favourite resort. 
It was an opening in a dark wood, where some felled 
trees lay, and where she would sit watching the fallen 
leaves of last year, as she had watched the falling 
ashes at home. 

He sat down beside her, with a glance at her face. 

‘Your brother. My young friend Tom ; 

Her colour brightened, and she turned to him with 
a look of interest. ‘I never in my life,’ he thought, 
‘saw anything so remarkable and so captivating as 
the lighting of those features! His face betrayed his 
thoughts—perhaps without betraying him, for it 
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might have been according to its instructions so to do. 

‘Pardon me. The expression of your sisterly in- 
terest is so beautiful—Tom should be so proud of it 
—I know this is inexcusable, but I am so compelled 
to admire.’ 

‘Being so impulsive,’ she said composedly. 

‘Mrs. Bounderby, no: you know I make no pre- 
tence with you. You know I am a sordid piece of 
human nature, ready to sell myself at any time for 
any reasonable sum, and altogether incapable of any 
Arcadian proceeding whatever.’ 

‘I am waiting, she returned, “for your further 
reference to my brother.’ 

‘You are rigid with me, and I deserve it. J amas 
worthless a dog as you will find, except that I am 
not false—not false. But you surprised and started 
me from my subject, which was your brother. I have 
an interest in him.’ 

‘Have you an interest in anything, Mr. Hart- 
house?’ she asked, half incredulously and half grate- 
fully. 

‘If you had asked me when I first came here, I 
should have said no. I must say now—even at the 
hazard of appearing to’ make a pretence, and of 
justly awakening your incredulity—yes.’ 

She made a slight movement, as if she were trying 
to speak, but could not find voice; at length she said, 
‘Mr. Harthouse, I give you credit for being inter- 
ested in my brother.’ 

“Thank you. I claim to deserve it. You know 
how little I do claim, but I will go that length. You 
have done so much for him, you are so fond of him; 
your whole life, Mrs. Bounderby, expresses such 
charming self-forgetfulness on his account—pardon 
me again—I am running wide of the subject. I am 
unterested in him for his own sake.’ 
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She had made the slightest action possible, as if 
she would have risen in a hurry and gone away. He 
had turned the course of what he said at that in- 
stant, and she remained. 

‘Mrs. Bounderby,’ he resumed, in a lighter manner, 
and yet with a show of effort in assuming it, which 
was even more expressive than the manner he dis- 
missed; ‘it is no irrevocable offence in a young 
fellow of your brother’s years, if he is heedless, in- 
considerate, and expensive—a little dissipated, in the 
common phrase. Is he? 

sess? 

‘Allow me to be frank. Do you think he games 
at all? . 

‘I think he makes bets.’ Mr. Harthouse waiting, 
as if that were not her whole answer, she added, ‘I 
know he does.’ 

‘Of course he loses? 

AYies? 

“Everybody does lose who bets. May I hint at the 
probability of your sometimes supplying him with 
money for these purposes?’ 

She sat, looking down; but, at this question, raised 
her eyes searchingly and a little resentfully. 

‘Acquit me of impertinent curiosity, my dear Mrs. 
Bounderby. I think Tom may be gradually falling 
into trouble, and I wish to stretch out a helping hand 
to him from the depths of my wicked experience.— 
Shall I say again, for his sake? Is that necessary? 

She seemed to try to answer, but nothing came of it. 
- ‘Candidly to confess everything that has occurred 
to me,’ said James Harthouse, again gliding with the 
same appearance of effort into his more airy manner; 
‘I will confide to you my doubt whether he has had 
many advantages. _Whether—forgive my plainness 
—whether any great amount of confidence is likely to 
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have been established between himself and his most 
worthy father.’ 

‘I do not,’ said Louisa, flushing with her own great 
remembrance in that wise, ‘think it likely.’ 

‘Or, between himself, and—I may trust to your 
perfect understanding of my meaning, I am sure— 
and his highly esteemed brother-in-law.’ 

She flushed deeper and deeper, and was burning 
red when she replied in a fainter voice, ‘I do not think 
that likely, either.’ 

‘Mrs. Bounderby,’ said Harthouse, after a short 
silence, ‘may there be a better confidence between 
yourself and me? Tom has borrowed a considerable 
sum of you?’ 

‘You will understand, Mr. Harthouse,’ she re- 
turned, after some indecision; she had been more or 
less uncertain and troubled throughout the conver- 
sation, and yet had in the main preserved her self- 
contained manner; “you will understand that if I tell 
you what you press to know, it is not by way of com- 
plaint or regret. I would never complain of any- 
thing, and what I have done I do not in the least 
regret.’ 

‘So spirited, too! thought James Harthouse. 

‘When I married, I found that my brother was 

even at that time heavily in debt. Heavily for him, 
I mean. Heavily enough to oblige me to sell some 
trinkets. ‘They were no sacrifice. I sold them very 
willingly. I attached no value to them. They were 
quite worthless to me.’ 
_ Kither she saw in his face that he knew, or she only 
feared in her conscience that he knew, that she spoke 
of some of her husband’s gifts. She stopped, and 
reddened again. If he had not known it before, he 
would have known it then, though he had been a 
much duller man than he was. 
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‘Since then, I have given my brother, at various 
times, what money I could spare: in short, what 
money I have had. Confiding in you at all, on the 
faith of the interest you profess for him, I will not 
do so by halves. Since you have been in the habit 
of visiting here, he has wanted in one sum as much 
as a hundred pounds. I have not been able to give 
it to him. I have felt uneasy for the consequences 
of his being so involved, but I have kept these secrets 
until now, when I trust them to your honour. I have 
held no confidence with any one, because—you an- 
ticipated my reason just now.’ She abruptly broke 
off. 

He was a ready man, and he saw, and seized, an 
opportunity here of presenting her own image to 
her, slightly disguised as her brother. 

‘Mrs. Bounderby, though a graceless person, of the 
world worldly, I feel the utmost interest, I assure 
you, in what you tell me. I cannot possibly be hard 
upon your brother. I understand and share the wise 
consideration with which you regard his errors. 
With all possible respect both for Mr. Gradgrind 
and for Mr. Bounderby, I think I perceive that he 
has not been fortunate in his training. Bred at a 
disadvantage towards the society in which he has his 
part to play, he rushes into these extremes for him- 
self, from opposite extremes that have long been 
foreed—with the very best intentions we have no 
doubt—upon him. Mr. Bounderby’s fine bluff 
English independence, though a most charming 
characteristic, does not—as we have agreed—invite 
confidence. If I might venture to remark that it is 
the least in the world deficient in that delicacy to 
which a youth mistaken, a character misconceived, 
and abilities misdirected, would turn for relief and 
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guidance, I should express what it presents to my 
own view.’ 

As she sat looking straight before her, across the 
changing lights, upon the grass into the darkness of 
the wood beyond, he saw in her face her application 
of his very distinctly uttered words. 

‘All allowance,’ he continued, ‘must be made. I 
have one great fault to find with Tom, however, which 
I cannot forgive, and for which I take him heavily 
to account.’ 

Louisa turned her eyes to his face, and asked him 
what fault was that? 

‘Perhaps,’ he returned, ‘I have said enough. Per- 
haps it would have been better, on the whole, if no 
allusion to it had escaped me.’ 

‘You alarm me, Mr. Harthouse. Pray let me 
know it.’ 

“To relieve you from needless apprehension—and 
as this confidence regarding your brother, which I 
prize I am sure above all possible things, has been 
established between us—I obey. I cannot forgive 
him for not being more sensible in every word, look, 
and act of his life, of the affection of his best friend; 
of the devotion of his best friend; of her unselfishness; 
of her sacrifice. ‘The return he makes her, within my 
observation, is a very poor one. What she has done 
for him demands his constant love and gratitude, 
not his ill-humour and caprice. Careless fellow as 
I am, I am not so indifferent, Mrs. Bounderby, as to 
be regardless of this vice in your brother, or inclined 
to consider it a venial offence.’ 

The wood floated before her, for her eyes were suf- 
fused with tears. They rose from a deep well, long 
concealed, and her heart was filled with acute pain 
that found no relief in them. 

‘In a word, it is to correct your brother in this, 
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Mrs. Bounderby, that I must aspire. My better 
knowledge of his circumstances, and my direction and 
advice in extricating them—rather valuable, I hope, 
as coming from a scapegrace on a much larger scale 
—will give me some influence over him, and all I gain 
I shall certainly use towards this end. I have said 
enough, and more than enough. I seem to be pro- 
testing that I am a sort of good fellow, when, upon 
my honour, I have not the least intention to make 
any protestation to that effect, and openly announce 
.that I am nothing of the sort. Yonder, among the 
trees,’ he added, having lifted up his eyes and looked 
about; for he had watched her closely until now; 
‘is your brother himself; no doubt, just come down. 
As he seems to be loitering in this direction, it may 
be as well, perhaps, to walk towards him, and throw 
ourselves in his way. He has been very silent and 
doleful of late. Perhaps, his brotherly conscience is 
touched—if there are such things as consciences. 
Though, upon my honour, I hear of them much too 
often to believe in them.’ 

He assisted her to rise, and she took his arm, and 
they advanced to meet the whelp. He was idly beat- 
ing the branches as he lounged along: or he stooped 
viciously to rip the moss from the trees with his stick. 
He was startled when they came upon him while he 
was engaged in this latter pastime, and his colour 
changed. 

‘Halloa!’ he stammered; ‘I didn’t know you were 
here.’ 

‘Whose name, Tom,’ said Mr. Harthouse, putting 
his hand upon his shoulder and turning him, so that 
they all three walked towards the house together, 
‘have you been carving on the trees? 

‘Whose name? returned Tom. ‘Oh! You mean 
what girl’s name?’ 
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‘You have a suspicious appearance of inscribing 
some fair creature’s on the bark, Tom.’ 

‘Not much of that, Mr. Harthouse, unless some 
fair creature with a slashing fortune at her own dis- 
posal would take a fancy to me. Or she might be 
as ugly as she was rich, without any fear of losing 
me. I’d carve her name as often as she liked.’ 

‘I am afraid you are mercenary, Tom.’ 

‘Mercenary,’ repeated Tom. ‘Who is not mer- 
cenary? Ask my sister.’ 

‘Have you so proved it to be a failing of mine, . 
Tom? said Louisa, showing no other sense of his 
discontent and ill nature. 

“You know whether the cap fits you, Loo,’ returned 
her brother sulkily. ‘If it does, you can wear it.’ 

“Tom is misanthropical to-day, as all bored people 
are now and then,’ said Mr. Harthouse ‘Don’t be- 
lieve him, Mrs. Bounderby. He knows much better. 
I shall disclose some of his opinions of you, privately 
expressed to me, unless he relents a little.’ 

‘At all events, Mr. Harthouse,’ said Tom, soften- 
ing in his admiration of his patron, but shaking his 
head sullenly too, ‘you. can’t tell her that I ever 
praised her for being mercenary. I may have 
praised her for being the contrary, and I should do 
it again, if I had as good reason. However, never 
mind this now; it’s not very interesting to you, and 
I am sick of the subject.’ 

They walked on to the house, where Louisa quitted 
her visitor’s arm and went in. He stood looking 
after her, as she ascended the steps, and passed into 
the shadow of the door; then put his hand upon her 
brother’s shoulder again, and invited him with a con- 
fidential nod te a walk in the garden. 

“Tom, my fine fellow, I want to have a word with 
you.’ 
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They had stopped among a disorder of roses—it 
was part of Mr. Bounderby’s humility to keep 
Nickits’s roses on a reduced scale—and Tom sat 
down on a terrace-parapet, plucking buds and picking 
them to pieces; while his powerful Familiar stood 
over him, with a foot upon the parapet, and his figure 
easily resting on the arm supported by that knee. 
They were just visible from her window. Perhaps 
she saw them. . | . 

“Tom, what’s the matter?’ 

‘Oh! Mr. Harthouse,’ said Tom with a groan, ‘I 
am hard up, and bothered out of my life.’ 

‘My good fellow, so am I,’ 

‘You! returned Tom. ‘You are the picture of in- 
dependence. Mr. Harthouse, I am in a horrible 
mess. You have no idea what a state I have got 
myself into—what a state my sister might have got 
me out of, if she would only have done it.’ 

He took to biting the rosebuds now, and tearing 
them away from his teeth with a hand that trembled 
like an infirm old man’s. After one exceedingly 
observant look at him, his companion relapsed into 
his lightest air. 

‘Tom, you are inconsiderate: you expect too much 
of your sister. You have had money of her, you 
dog, you know you have.’ 

‘Well, Mr. Harthouse, I know I have. How else 
was I to get it? Here’s old Bounderby always 
boasting that at my age he lived upon twopence a 
month, or something of that sort. Here’s my father 
drawing what he calls a line, and tying me down to 
it from a baby, neck and heels. Here’s my mother 
who never has anything of her own, except her com- 
plaints. What is a fellow to do for money, and 
where am I to look for it, if not to my sister? 

He was almost crying, and scattered the buds about 
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by dozens. Mr. Harthouse took him persuasively by 
the coat. 

‘But, my dear Tom, if your sister has not got it— 

‘Not got it, Mr. Harthouse? I don’t say she has 
got it. I may have wanted more than she was likely ~ 
to have got. But then she ought to get it. She 
could get it. It’s of no use pretending to make a 
secret of matters now, after what I have told you 
already; you know she didn’t marry old Bounderby 
for her own sake, or for his sake, but for my sake. 
Then why doesn’t she get what I want, out of him, 
for my sake? She is not obliged to say what she is 
going to do with it; she is sharp enough; she could 
manage to coax it out of him, if she chose. ‘Then 
why doesn’t she choose, when I tell her of what con- 
sequence it is? But no. There she sits in his com- 
pany like a stone, instead of making herself agree- 
able and getting it easily. I don’t know what you 
may call this, but Z call it unnatural conduct.’ 

There was a piece of ornamental water immedi- 
ately below the parapet, on the other side, into which 
Mr. James Harthouse had a very strong inclination 
to pitch Mr. Thomas Gradgrind Junior, as the in- 
jured men of Coketown threatened to pitch their 
property into the Atlantic. But he preserved his 
easy attitude; and nothing more solid went over the 
stone balustrades than the accumulated rosebuds now 
floating about, a little surface-island. 

‘My dear Tom,’ said Harthouse, ‘let me try to be 
your banker.’ 

‘For God’s sake,’ replied Tom, suddenly, ‘don’t 
talk about bankers!’ And very white he looked, in 
contrast with the roses. Very white. 

Mr. Harthouse, as a thoroughly well-bred man, 
accustomed to the best society, was not to be sur- 
prised—he could as soon have been affected—but he 
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raised his eyelids a little more, as if they were lifted 
by a feeble touch of wonder. Albeit it was as much 
against the precepts of his school to wonder, as it 
was against the doctrines of the Gradgrind College. 

‘What is the present need, Tom? Three figures? 
Out with them. Say what they are.’ 

‘Mr. Harthouse,’ returned 'Tom, now actually ery- 
ing; and his tears were better than his injuries, how- 
ever pitiful a figure he made; ‘it’s too late; the 
money is of no use to me at present. I should have 
had it before to be of use tome. But I am very much 
obliged to you; you ’re a true friend.’ 

A true friend! ‘Whelp, whelp! thought Mr. 
Harthouse, lazily; “what an Ass you are!’ 

‘And I take your offer as a great kindness,’ said 
Tom, grasping his hand. ‘As a great kindness, Mr. 
Harthouse.’ 

‘Well, returned the other, ‘it may be of more use 
by and by. And my good fellow, if you will open 
your bedevilments to me when they come thick upon 
you, I may show you better ways out of them than 
you can find for yourself.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Tom, shaking his head dismally, 
and chewing rosebuds. ‘I wish I had known you 
sooner, Mr. Harthouse.’ 

‘Now, you see, Tom,’ said Mr. Harthouse, in con- 
clusion, himself tossing over a rose or two, as a con- 
tribution to the island, which was always drifting to 
the wall as if it wanted to become a part of the 
mainland: ‘every man is selfish in everything he does, 
and I am exactly like the rest of my fellow-creatures. 
I am desperatelyintent’; the languor of his despera- 
tion being quite tropical; ‘on your softening towards 
your sister—which you ought to do; and on your be- 
ing a more loving and agreeable sort of brother— 
which you ought to be.’ ta 
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‘T will be, Mr. Harthouse.’ 

‘No time like the present, Tom. Begin at once.’ 

‘Certainly I will. And my sister Loo shall say so.’ 

‘Having made which bargain, Tom,’ said Hart- 
house, clapping him on the shoulder again, with an 
air which left him at liberty to infer—as he did, poor 
fool—that this condition was imposed upon him in 
mere careless good nature to lessen his sense of 
obligation, ‘we will tear ourselves asunder until 
dinner-time.’ 

When Tom appeared before dinner, though his 
mind seemed heavy enough, his body was on the 
alert; and he appeared before Mr. Bounderby came 
in. ‘I didn’t mean to be cross, Loo,’ he said, giving 
her his hand, and kissing her. “I know you are fond 
of me, and you know I am fond of you.’ 

After this, there was a smile upon Louisa’s face 
that day, for some one else! Alas, for some one else! 

‘So much the less is the whelp the only creaturé 
that she cares for,’ thought James Harthouse, re- 
versing the reflection of his first day’s knowledge of 
her pretty face. ‘So much the less, so much the less.’ 


CHAPTER VIII 
EXPLOSION 


THE next morning was too bright a morning for 
sleep, and James Harthouse rose early, and sat in 
_ the pleasant bay window of his dressing-room, smok- 
ing the rare tobacco that had had so wholesome an 
influence on his young friend. Reposing in the sun- 
light, with the fragrance of his eastern pipe about 
him; and the dreamy smoke vanishing into the air, 
so rich and soft with summer odours, he reckoned up 
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his advantages as an idle winner might count his 
gains. He was not at all bored for the time, and 
could give his mind to it. 

He had established a confidence with her, from 
which her husband was excluded. He had estab- 
lished a confidence with her, that absolutely turned 
upon her indifference towards her husband, and the 
absence, now and at all times, of any congeniality 
between them. He had artfully, but plainly assured 
her, that he knew her heart in its last most delicate 
recesses; he had come so near to her through its 
tenderest sentiment; he had associated himself with 
that feeling; and the barrier behind which she lived, 
had melted away. All very odd, and very satis- 
factory ! 

And yet he had not, even now, any earnest wicked- 
ness of purpose in him. Publicly and privately, it 
were much better for the age in which he lived, that 
he and the legion of whom he was one were de- 
signedly bad, than indifferent and purposeless. It 
is the drifting icebergs: setting with any current any- 
where, that wreck the ships. 

When the Devil goeth about like a roaring lion, he 
goeth about in a shape by which few but savages and 
hunters are attracted. But, when he is trimmed, 
smoothed, and varnished, according to the mode: 
when he is aweary of vice, and aweary of virtue, used 
up as to brimstone, and used up as to bliss; then, 
whether he take to the serving out of red tape, or to 
the kindling of red fire, he is the very Devil. 

So, James Harthouse reclined in the window, in- 
dolently smoking, and reckoning up the steps he 
had taken on the road by which he happened to be 
travelling. The end to which it led was before him, 
pretty plainly; but he troubled himself with no cal- 
culations about it. What will be, will be. 
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As he had rather a long ride to take that day— 
for there was a public occasion ‘to do’ at some dis- 
tance, which afforded a tolerable opportunity of 
going in for the Gradgrind men—he dressed early, 
and went down to breakfast. He was anxious to see 
if she had relapsed since the previous evening. No. 
He resumed where he had left off. There was a 
look of interest for him again. 

He got through the day as much (or as little) to 
his own satisfaction, as was to be expected under the 
fatiguing circumstances; and came riding back at six 
o'clock. There was a sweep of some half mile be- 
tween the lodge and the house, and he was riding 
along at a foot pace over the smooth gravel, once 
Nickits’s, when Mr. Bounderby burst out of the 
shrubbery, with such violence as to make his horse 
shy across the road. 

‘Harthouse! cried Mr. Bounderby. ‘Have you 
heard? 

‘Heard what?” said Harthouse, soothing his horse, 
and inwardly favourmg Mr. Bounderby with no 
good wishes. 

“Then you haven’t heard!’ 

‘I have heard you, and so has this brute. I have 
heard nothing else.’ 

Mr. Bounderby, red and hot, planted himself in 
the centre of the path before the horse’s head, to ex- 
plode his bombshell with more effect. 

“The Bank ’s robbed! 

“You don’t mean it!’ 

‘Robbed last night, sir. Robbed in an extraor- 
dinary manner. Robbed with a false key.’ 

‘Of much? 

Mr. Bounderby, in his desire to make the most of 
it, really seemed mortified by being obliged to reply, 
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‘Why, no; not of very much, But it might have 
been.’ 

‘Of how much?’ 

‘Oh! as a sum—if you stick to a sum—of not more 
than a hundred and fifty pound,’ said Bounderby, 
with impatience. ‘But it ’s not the sum; it’s the fact. 
It’s the fact of the Bank being robbed, that’s the 
important circumstance. I am surprised you don’t 
see it.’ | 

‘My dear Bounderby,’ said James, dismounting, 
and giving his bridle to his servant, ‘I do see it; and 
am as Overcome as you can possibly desire me to be, 
by the spectacle afforded to my mental view. Never- 
theless, I may be allowed, I hope, to congratulate 
you—which I do with all my soul, I assure you—on 
your not having sustained a greater loss.’ 

“Thank ’ee,’ replied Bounderby, in a short, ungra- 
cious manner. ‘But I tell you what. It might have 
been twenty thousand pound.’ 

‘I suppose it might.’ 

‘Suppose it might! By the Lord, you may suppose 
so. By George! said Mr. Bounderby, with sundry 
menacing nods and shakes of his head. ‘It might 
have been twice twenty. ‘There ’s no knowing what 
it would have been, or wouldn’t have been, as it was, 
but for the fellows’ being disturbed.’ 

Louisa had come up now, and Mrs. Sparsit, and 
Bitzer. 

‘Here’s Tom Gradgrind’s daughter knows pretty 
well what it might have been, if you don’t,’ blustered 
Bounderby. ‘Dropped, sir, as if she was shot when 
I told her! Never knew her do such a thing before. 
Does her credit, under the circumstances, in my 
opinion!’ 

She still looked faint and pale. James Harthouse 
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begged her to take his arm; and as they moved on very 
slowly, asked her how the robbery had been committed. 

‘Why, I am going to tell you,’ said Bounderby, 
irritably giving his arm to Mrs. Sparsit. ‘If you 
hadn’t been so mighty particular about the sum, I 
should have begun to tell you before. You know this 
lady (for she is a lady), Mrs. Sparsit?’ 

‘T have already had the honour— 

‘Very well. And this young man, Bitzer, you saw 
him too on the same occasion?” Mr. Harthouse in- 
clined his head in assent, and Bitzer knuckled his fore- 
head. 

‘Very well. They live at the Bank. You know 
they live at the Bank, perhaps? Very well. Yester- 
day afternoon, at the close of business hours, every- 
thing was put away as usual. In the iron room that 
this young fellow sleeps outside of, there was never 
mind how much. In the little safe in young Tom’s 
closet, the safe used for petty purposes, there was a 
hundred and fifty odd pound.’ 

‘A hundred and fifty-four, seven, one,’ said Bitzer. 

‘Come! retorted Bounderby, stopping to wheel 
round upon him, ‘let’s have none of your interrup- 
tions. It’s enough to be robbed while you ’re snor- 
ing because you ’re too comfortable, without being 
put right with your four seven ones. I didn’t snore, 
myself, when I was your age, let me tell you. I 
hadn’t victuals enough to snore. And I didn’t four 
seven one. Not if I knew it.’ 

Bitzer knuckled his forehead again, in a sneaking 
‘manner, and seemed at once particularly impressed 
and depressed by the instance last given of Mr. 
Bounderby’s moral abstinence. | 

‘A hundred and fifty odd pound,’ resumed Mr. 
Bounderby. ‘That sum of money, young Tom 
locked in his safe, not a very strong safe, but that’s 
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no matter now. Everything was left, all right. 
Some time in the night, while this young fellow 
snored—Mrs Sparsit, ma’am, you say you have 
heard him snore?’ 

‘Sir,’ returned Mrs. Sparsit, ‘I cannot say that I 
have heard him precisely snore, and therefore must 
not make that statement. But on winter evenings, 
when he has fallen asleep at his table, I have heard 
him, what I should prefer to describe as partially 
choke. I have heard him on such occasions produce 
sounds of a nature similar to what may be sometimes 
heard in Dutch clocks. Not,’ said Mrs. Sparsit, with 
a lofty sense of giving strict evidence, ‘that I would 
convey any imputation on his moral character. Far 
from it. I have always considered Bitzer a young 
man of the most upright principle; and to that I beg 
to bear my testimony.’ 

‘Well! said the exasperated Bounderby, ‘while he 
was snoring, or choking, or Dutch-clocking, or some- 
thing or other—being asleep—some fellows, some- 
how, whether previously concealed in the house or 
not remains to be seen, got to young Tom’s safe, 
forced it, and abstracted the contents. Being then 
disturbed, they made off; letting themselves out at 
the main door, and double-locking it again (it was 
double-locked, and the key under Mrs. Sparsit’s 
pillow) with a false key, which was picked up in the 
street near the Bank, about twelve o’clock to-day. 
No alarm takes place, till this chap, Bitzer, turns 
out this morning, and begins to open and prepare the 
offices for business. Then, looking at 'Tom’s safe, he 
sees the door ajar, and finds the lock forced, and 


the money gone.’ 
“Where is Tom, by the bye? asked Harthouse, 


lancing round. 
= ‘He hg been helping the police,’ said Bounderby, 
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‘and stays behind at the Bank. I wish these fellows 
had tried to rob me when I was at his time of life. 
They would have been out of pocket if they had 
invested eighteenpence in the job; I can tell ’em 
that.’ 

‘Is anybody suspected?’ 

‘Suspected? I should think there was somebody 
suspected. KEgod! said Bounderby, relinquishing 
Mrs. Sparsit’s arm to wipe his heated head. ‘Josiah 
Bounderby of Coketown is not to be plundered and 
nobody suspected. No, thank you!’ 

Might Mr. Harthouse inquire Who was suspected? 

‘Well,’ said Bounderby, stopping and facing about 
to confront them ali, ‘Ill tell you. It’s not to be 
mentioned everywhere; it’s not to be mentioned any- 
where: in order that the scoundrels concerned 
(there’s a gang of ’em) may be thrown off their 
guard. So take this mm confidence. Now wait a 
bit... Mr. Bounderby wiped his head again. ‘What 
should you say to’; here he violently exploded: ‘to 
a Hand being in it?’ 

‘I hope,’ said Harthouse, lazily, ‘not our friend 
Blackpot? 

‘Say Pool instead of Pot, sir,’ returned Bounderby, 
‘and that ’s the man.’ 

Louisa faintly uttered some word of incredulity 
and surprise. 

‘Oh yes! I know! said Bounderby, immediately 
catching at the sound. ‘I know! I am used to that. 
I know all about it. They are the finest people in 
_the world, these fellows are. ‘They have got the gift 

of the gab, they have. They only want to have their 
rights explained to them, they do. But I tell you 
what. Show me a dissatisfied Hand, and I ’ll show 
you a man that’s fit for anything bad, I don’t care 
what it is,’ 
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Another of the popular fictions of Coketown, 
which some pains had been taken to disseminate— 
and which some people really believed. 

‘But I am acquainted with these chaps,’ said 
Bounderby. ‘I can read ’em off, like books. Mrs. 
Sparsit, ma’am, I appeal to you. What warning 
did I give that fellow, the first time he set foot in 
the house, when the express object of his visit was to 
know how he could knock Religion over, and floor 
the Established Church? Mrs. Sparsit, in point of 
high connexions, you are on a level with the aristoc- 
racy,—did I say, or did I not say, to that fellow, 
“you can’t hide the truth from me: you are not the 
kind of fellow I like; you “Il come to no good”? 

‘Assuredly, sir,’ returned Mrs. Sparsit, ‘you did, 
in a highly impressive manner, give him such an 
admonition.’ 

“When he shocked you, ma’am,’ said Bounderby; 
‘when he shocked your feelings?’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ returned Mrs. Sparsit, with a meek 
shake of her head, ‘he certainly did so. 'Though I do 
not mean to say but that my feelings may be weaker 
on such points—more foolish if the term is preferred 
—than they might have been, if I had always occupied 
my present position.’ 

Mr. Bounderby stared with a bursting pride at 
Mr. Harthouse, as much as to say, ‘I am the pro- 
prietor of this female, and she’s worth your atten- 
tion, I think.’ Then, resumed his discourse. 

‘You can recall for yourself, Harthouse, what I 
said to him when you saw him. I didn’t mince the 
matter with him. I am never mealy with ’em. I 
KNow ’em. Very well, sir. Three days after that, 
he bolted. Went off, nobody knows where: as my 
mother did in my infancy—only with this difference, 
that he is a worse subject than my mother, if possible. 
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What did he do before he went? What do you say’; 
Mr. Bounderby, with his hat in his hand, gave a 
beat upon the crown at every little division of his 
sentences, as if it were a tambourine; ‘to his being 
seen—night after night—watching the Bank?—to 
his lurking about there—after dark/—To its striking 
Mrs. Sparsit—that he could be lurking for no good 
—To her calling Bitzer’s attention to him, and their 
both taking notice of him—And to its appearing on 
inquiry to-day—that he was also noticed by the 
neighbours? Having come to the climax, Mr. 
Bounderby, like an oriental dancer, put his tam- 
bourine on his head. 

‘Suspicious,’ said James Harthouse, ‘certainly.’ 

‘I think so, sir,’ said Bounderby, with a defiant 
nod. ‘I think so. But there are more of ’em in it. 
There ’s an old woman. One never hears of these 
things till the mischief ’s done; all sorts of defects 
are found out in the stable door after the horse is 
stolen; there’s an old woman turns up now. An 
old woman who seems to have been flying into town 
on a broomstick, every now and then. She watches 
the place a whole day before this fellow begins, and 
on the night when you saw him, she steals away 
with him, and holds a council with him—I suppose, 
to make her report on going off duty, and be damned 
to her.’ 

There was such a person in the room that night, 
and she shrunk from observation, thought Louisa. 

“This is not all of ’em, even as we already know 
"em, said Bounderby, with many nods of hidden 
meaning. ‘But I have said enough for the present. 
You ‘ll have the goodness to keep it quiet, and men- 
tion it to no one. It may take time, but we shall 
have ’em. It’s policy to give ’em line enough, and 
there ’s no objection to that.’ 
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‘Of course, they will be punished with the utmost 
rigour of the law, as notice-boards observe,’ replied 
John Harthouse, ‘and serve them right. Fellows 
who go in for Banks must take the consequences. 
If there were no consequences, we should all go in 
for Banks.’ He had gently taken Louisa’s parasol 
from her hand, and had put it up for her; and she 
Le under its shade, though the sun did not shine 
there. 

‘For the present, Loo Bounderby,’ said her hus- 
band, ‘here’s Mrs. Sparsit to look after. Mrs. 
Sparsit’s nerves have been acted upon by this busi- 
ness, and she ‘ll stay here a day or two. So, make 
her comfortable.’ 

“Thank you very much, sir,’ that discreet lady ob- 
served, ‘but pray do not let My comfort be a con- 
sideration. Anything will do for Me.’ 

It soon appeared that if Mrs. Sparsit had a failing 
in her association with that domestic establishment, 
it was that she was so excessively regardless of her- 
self and regardful of others, as to be a nuisance. On 
being shown her chamber, she was so dreadfully 
sensible of its comforts as to suggest the inference 
that she would have preferred to pass the night on 
the mangle in the laundry. True, the Powlers and 
the Scadgerses were accustomed to splendour, “but 
it is my duty to remember,’ Mrs. Sparsit was fond 
of observing with a lofty grace: particularly when 
any of the domestics were present, ‘that what I was, 
I am no longer. Indeed,’ said she, if I could al- 
together cancel the remembrance that Mr. Sparsit 
was a Powler, or that I myself am related to the 
Scadgers family; or if I could even revoke the fact, 
and make myself a person of common descent and or- 
dinary connexions; I would gladly do so. I should 
think it, under existing circumstances, right to do 
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so. The same Hermitical state of mind led to her re- 
nunciation of made dishes and wines at dinner, until 
fairly commanded by Mr. Bounderby to take them; 
when she said, ‘Indeed you are very good, sir’; and 
departed from a resolution of which she had made 
rather formal and public announcement, to ‘wait for 
the simple mutton.’ She was likewise deeply apol- 
ogetic for wanting the salt; and, feeling amiably 
bound to bear out Mr. Bounderby to the fullest 
extent in the testimony he had borne to her nerves, 
occasionally sat back in her chair and silently wept; 
at which periods a tear of large dimensions, like a 
crystal ear-ring, might be observed (or rather, must 
be, for it insisted on public notice) sliding down her 
Roman nose. 

But Mrs. Sparsit’s greatest point, first and last, 
was her determination to pity Mr. Bounderby. 
There were occasions when in looking at him she was 
involuntarily moved to shake her head, as who would 
say, “Alas poor Yorick! After allowing herself to 
be betrayed into these evidences of emotion, she 
would force a lambent brightness, and would be fit- 
fully cheerful, and would say, ‘You have still good 
spirits, sir, 1 am thankful to find’; and would appear 
to hail it as a blessed dispensation that Mr. Bounder- 
_by bore up as he did. One idiosyncrasy for which 
she often apologised, she found it excessively diffi- 
cult to conquer. She had a curious propensity to call 
Mrs. Bounderby ‘Miss Gradgrind,’ and yielded to 
it some three or four score times in the course of the 
evening. Her repetition of this mistake covered 
Mrs. Sparsit with modest confusion; but indeed, she 
said, it seemed so natural to say Miss Gradgrind: 
whereas, to persuade herself that the young lady 
whom she had had the happiness of knowing from 
a child could be really and truly Mrs. Bounderby, 
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she found almost impossible. It was a further singu- 
larity of this remarkable case, that the more she 
thought about it, the more impossible it appeared; 
‘the differences,’ she observed, ‘being such.’ 

In the drawing-room after dinner, Mr. Bounderby 
tried the case of the robbery, examined the witnesses, 
made notes of the evidence, found the suspected 
persons guilty, and sentenced them to the extreme 
punishment of the law. That done, Bitzer was dis- 
missed to town with instructions to recommend Tom 
to come home by the mail-train. 

When candles were brought, Mrs. Sparsit mur- 
mured, “Don’t be low, sir. Pray let me see you 
cheerful, sir, as I used to do.’ Mr. Bounderby, upon 
whom these consolations had begun to produce the 
effect of making him, in a bull-headed blundering 
way, sentimental, sighed like some large sea-animal. 
‘I cannot bear to see you so, sir,’ said Mrs. Sparsit. 
“Try a hand at backgammon, sir, as you used to do 
when I had the honour of living under your roof.’ 
‘I haven’t played backgammon, ma’am,’ said Mr. 
Bounderby, ‘since that time.’ ‘No, sir,’ said Mrs. 
Sparsit, soothingly, ‘I am aware that you have not. 
I remember that Miss Gradgrind takes no interest 
in the game. But I shall be happy, sir, if you will 
condescend.’ 

They played near a window, opening on the gar- 
den. It was a fine night: not moonlight, but sultry 
and fragrant. Louisa and Mr. Harthouse strolled 
out into the garden, where their voices could be 
heard in the stillness, though not what they said. 
Mrs. Sparsit, from her place at the backgammon 
board, was constantly straining her eyes to pierce 
the shadows without. ‘What’s the matter, ma’am? 
said Mr. Bounderby; ‘you don’t see a Fire, do you? 
‘Oh dear no, sir,’ returned Mrs. Sparsit, ‘I was 
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thinking of the dew.’ ‘What have you got to do 
with the dew, ma’am” said Mr. Bounderby. ‘It’s 
not myself, sir,’ returned Mrs. Sparsit, ‘I am fearful 
of Miss Gradgrind’s taking cold.’ “She never takes 
cold,’ said Mr. Bounderby. ‘Really, sir? said Mrs. 
Sparsit. And was affected with a cough in her 
throat. 

When the time drew near for retiring, Mr. 
Bounderby took a glass of water. ‘Oh, sir? said 
Mrs. Sparsit. ‘Not your sherry warm, with lemon- 
peel and nutmeg?) ‘Why I have got out of the habit 
of taking it now, ma’am,’ said Mr. Bounderby. 
‘The more’s the pity, sir, returned Mrs. Sparsit; 
‘you are losing all your good old habits. Cheer up, 
sir! If Miss Gradgrind will permit me, I will offer 
to make it for you, as I have often done.’ 

Miss Gradgrind readily permitting Mrs. Sparsit 
to do anything she pleased, that considerate lady 
made the beverage, and handed it to Mr. Bounderby. 
‘It will do you good, sir. It will warm your heart. 
It is the sort of thing you want, and ought to take, 
sir. And when Mr. Bounderby said, “Your health, 
ma'am!’ she answered with great feeling, “Thank you, 
sir. The same to you, and happiness also.’ Finally, 
she wished him good-night, with great pathos; and 
Mr. Bounderby went to bed, with a maudlin per- 
suasion that he had been crossed in something tender, 
though he could not, for his life, have mentioned 
what it was. 

Long after Louisa had undressed and lain down, 
_ she watched and waited for her brother’s coming 
home. That could hardly be, she knew, until an 
hour past midnight; but in the country silence, which 
did anything but calm the trouble of her thoughts, 
time lagged wearily. At last, when the darkness and 
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stillness had seemed for hours to thicken one another, 
she heard the bell at the gate. She felt as though 
she would have been glad that it rang on until day- 
light; but it ceased, and the circles of its last sound 
spread out fainter and wider in the air, and all was 
dead again. 

She waited yet some quarter of an hour, as she 
judged. Then she arose, put on a loose robe, and 
went out of her room in the dark, and up the stair- 
case to her brother’s room. His door being shut, 
she softly opened it and spoke to him, approaching 
his bed with a noiseless step. 

She kneeled down beside it, passed her arm over 
his neck, and drew his face to hers. She knew that 
he only feigned to be asleep, but she said nothing to 
him. 

He started by and by as if he were just then 
awakened, and asked who that was, and what was 
the matter ? 

“Tom, have you anything to tell me? If ever you 
loved me in your life, and have anything concealed 
from every one besides, tell it to me.’ 

‘I don’t know what you mean, Loo. You have 
been dreaming.’ 

‘My dear brother’: she laid her head down on his 
pillow, and her hair flowed over him as if she would 
hide him from every one but herself: ‘is there nothing 
that you have to tell me? Is there nothing you can 
tell me if you will. You can tell me nothing that 
will change me. O Tom, tell me the truth! 

‘I don’t know what you mean, Loo! 

‘As you lie here alone, my dear, in the melancholy 
night, so you must lie somewhere one night, when 
even I, if I am living then, shall have left you. . As 
I am here beside you, barefoot, unclothed, undis- 
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tinguishable in darkness, so must I lie througk all 
the night of my decay, until I am dust. In the 
name of that time, Tom, tell me the truth now!’ 

‘What is it you want to know? 

‘You may be certain’; in the energy of her love she 
took him to her bosom as if he were a child; ‘that I 
will not reproach you. You may be certain that I 
will be compassionate and true to you. You may 
be certain that I wiil save you at whatever cost. 
O Tom, have you nothing to tell me? Whisper very 
softly. Say only “yes,” and I shall understand 
you!’ 

She turned her ear to his lips, but he remained 
doggedly silent. 

‘Not a word, Tom? 

‘How can I say Yes, or how can I say No, when 
I don’t know what you mean? Loo, you are a brave, 
kind girl, worthy I begin to think of a better brother 
than I am. But I have poling more to say. Go 
to bed, go to bed.’ 

“You are tired,’ she elispered presently, more in 
her usual way. 

“Yes, I am quite tired out.’ 

“You have been so hurried and disturbed to-day. 
Have any fresh discoveries been made?’ 

‘Only those you have heard of, from—him.’ 

‘Tom, have you said to any one that we made a 
visit to those people, and that we saw those three 
together? 

‘No. Didn’t you yourself particularly ask me to 
keep it quiet when you asked me to go there with 
you?’ 

‘Yes. But I did not know then what was going to 
happen.’ 

‘Nor I neither. How could I? 

He was very quick upon her with this retort. 
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‘Ought I to say, after what has happened,’ said 
his sister, standing by the bed—she had gradually 
withdrawn herself and risen, ‘that I made that visit? 
Should I say so? Must I say so?’ 

‘Good heavens, Loo,’ returned her brother, ‘you 
are not in the habit of asking my advice. Say what 
you like. If you keep it to yourself, I shall keep it 
to myself. If you disclose it, there ’s an end of it.’ 

It was too dark for either to see the other’s face; 
but each seemed very attentive, and to consider before 
speaking. 

‘T’om, do you believe the man I gave the money to, 
is really implicated in this crime?’ 

‘I don’t know. I don’t see why he shouldn’t be.’ 

“He seemed to me an honest man.’ 

‘Another person may seem to you dishonest, and 
yet not be so.’ 

There was a pause, for he had hesitated and 
stopped. 

‘In short,’ resumed Tom, as if he had made up his 
mind, ‘if you come to that, perhaps I was so far 
from being altogether in his favour, that I took him 
outside the door to tell him quietly, that I thought 
he might consider himself very well off to get such 
a windfall as he had got from my sister, and that I 
hoped he would make good use of it. You remem- 
ber whether I took him out or not. I say nothing 
against the man; he may be a very good fellow, for 
anything I know; I hope he is.’ 

‘Was he offended by what you said? 

‘No, he took it pretty well; he was civil enough. 
Where are you, Loo? He sat up in bed and kissed 
her. ‘Good-night, my dear, good-night!’ 

‘You have nothing more to tell me?’ 

‘No. What should I have? You wouldn’t have 
me tell you a lie!’ 
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‘I wouldn’t have you do that to-night, Tom, of 
all the nights in your life; many and much happier 
as I hope they will be.’ 

‘Thank you, my dear Loo. I am so tired, that 
I am sure I wonder I don’t say anything to get to 
sleep. Go to bed, go to bed.’ 

Kissing her again, he turned round, drew the cover- 
let over his head, and lay as still as if that time had 
come by which she had adjured him. She stood for 
some time at the bedside before she slowly moved 
away. She stopped at the door, looked back when 
she had opened it, and asked him if he had called 
her? But he lay still, and she softly closed the door 
and returned to her room. 

Then the wretched boy looked cautiously up and 
found her gone, crept out of bed, fastened his door, 
and threw himself upon his pillow again: tearing his 
hair, morosely crying, grudgingly loving her, hate- 
fully but impenitently spurning himself, and no less 
hatefully and unprofitably spurning all the good in 
the world. 


CHAPTER IX 
HEARING THE LAST OF IT 


Mrs. Sparsit, lying by to recover the tone of her 
nerves in Mr. Bounderby’s retreat, kept such a sharp 
look-out, night and day, under her Coriolanian eye- 
brows, that her eyes, like a couple of lighthouses on an 
iron-bound coast, might have warned all prudent 
mariners from that bold rock her Roman nose and 
the dark and craggy region in its neighbourhood, 
but for the placidity of her manner. Although it 
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was hard to believe that her retiring for the night 
could be anything but a form, so severely wide awake 
were those classical eyes of hers, and so impossible 
did it seem that her rigid nose could yield to any 
relaxing influence, yet her manner of sitting, smooth- 
ing her uncomfortable, not to say, gritty mittens 
(they were constructed of a cool fabric like a meat- 
safe), or of ambling to unknown places of destina- 
tion with her foot in her cotton stirrup, was so per- 
fectly serene, that most observers would have been 
constrained to suppose her a dove, embodied by some 
freak of nature, in the earthly tabernacle of a bird 
of the hook-beaked order. 

She was a most wonderful woman for prowling 
about the house. How she got from story to story 
was a mystery beyond solution. A lady so decorous 
in herself, and so highly connected, was not to be 
suspected of dropping over the banisters or sliding 
down them, yet her extraordinary facility of locomo- 
tion suggested the wild idea. Another noticeable 
circumstance in Mrs. Sparsit was, that she was never 
hurried. She would shoot with consummate velocity 
from the roof to the hall, yet would be in full pos- 
session of her breath and dignity on the moment of 
her arrival there. Neither was she ever seen by 
human vision to go at a great pace. 

She took very kindly to Mr. Harthouse, and had 
some pleasant conversation with him soon after her 
arrival. She made him her stately curtsey in the 
garden, one morning before breakfast. ; 

‘It appears but yesterday, sir,’ said Mrs. Sparsit, 
‘that I had the honour of receiving you at the Bank, 
when you were so good as to wish to be made ac- 
quainted with Mr. Bounderby’s address.’ 

‘An occasion, I am sure, not to be foregotten by 
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myself in the course of Ages,’ said Mr. Harthouse, 
inclining his head to Mrs. Sparsit with the most 
indolent of all possible airs. 

‘We live in a singular world, sir,’ said Mrs. Sparsit. 

‘I have had the honour, by a coincidence of which 
I am proud, to have made a remark, similar in effect, 
though not so epigrammatically expressed.’ 

‘A singular world, I would say, sir,’ pursued Mrs. 
Sparsit; after acknowledging the comphment with a 
drooping of her dark eyebrows, not altogether so 
mild in its expression as her voice was in its dulcet 
tones; ‘as regards the intimacies we form at one time, 
with individuals we were quite ignorant of, at 
another. I recall, sir, that on that occasion you went 
so far as to say you were actually apprehensive of 
Miss Gradgrind.’ 

“Your memory does me more honour than my insig- 
nificance deserves. I availed myself of your obliging 
hints to correct my timidity, and it is unnecessary 
to add that they were perfectly accurate. Mrs. 
Sparsit’s talent for—in fact for anything requiring 
accuracy—with a combination of strength of mind— 
and Family—is too habitually developed to admit 
of any question.’ He was almost falling asleep over 
this compliment; it took him so long to get through, 
and his mind wandered so much in the course of its 
execution. 

‘You found Miss Gradgrind—I really cannot call 
her Mrs. Bounderby; it’s very absurd of me—as 
youthful as I described her? asked Mrs. Sparsit, 
sweetly. 

“You drew her portrait perfectly,’ said Mr. Hart- 
house. “Presented her dead image.’ 

‘Very engaging, sir,’ said Mrs. Sparsit, causing her 
mittens slowly to revolve over one another. 

‘Highly so.’ 
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‘It used to be considered,’ said Mrs. Sparsit, ‘that 
Miss Gradgrind was wanting in animation, but I 
confess she appears to me considerably and strikingly 
improved in that respect. Ay, and indeed here is 
Mr. Bounderby! cried Mrs. Sparsit, nodding her 
head a great many times, as if she had been talking 
and thinking of no one else. “How do you find your- 
self this morning, sir? Pray let us see you cheerful, 
sir. 7 

Now, these persistent assuagements of his misery, 
and lightenings of his load, had by this time begun 
to have the effect of making Mr. Bounderby softer 
than usual towards Mrs. Sparsit, and harder than 
usual to most other people from his wife downward. 
So, when Mrs. Sparsit said with forced lightness of 
heart, ‘You want your breakfast, sir, but I dare say 
Miss Gradgrind will soon be here to preside at the 
table, Mr. Bounderby replied, ‘If I waited to be 
taken care of by my wife, ma’am, I believe you know 
pretty well I should wait till Doomsday, so Ill 
trouble you to take charge of the teapot.’ Mrs. 
Sparsit complied, and assumed her old position at 
table. 

This again made the excellent woman vastly senti- 
mental. She was so humble withal, that when Louisa 
appeared, she rose, protesting she never could think 
of sitting in that place under existing circumstances, 
often as she had had the honour of making Mr. 
Bounderby’s breakfast, before Mrs. Gradgrind—she 
begged pardon, she meant to say Miss Bounderby— 
she hoped to be excused, but she really could not get 
it right yet, though she trusted to become familiar 
with it by and by—had assumed her present position. 
It was only (she observed) because Miss Gradgrind 
happened to be a little late, and Mr. Bounderby’s 
time was so very precious, and she knew it of old to be 
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so essential that he should breakfast to the moment, 
that she had taken the liberty of complying with his 
request; long as his will had been a law to her. 

‘There! Stop where you are, ma’am,’ said Mr. 
Bounderby, ‘stop where you are! Mrs. Bounderby 
will be very glad to be relieved of the trouble, I 
believe.’ 

‘Don’t say that, sir,’ returned Mrs. Sparsit, almost 
with severity, ‘because that is very unkind to Mrs. 
Bounderby. And to be unkind is not to be you, sir.’ 

“You may set your mind at rest, ma’am.— You can 
take it very quietly, can’t you, Loo?’ said Mr. Bound- 
erby, in a blustering way to his wife. 

‘Of course. It is of no moment. Why should it 
be of any importance to me?’ 

‘Why should it be of any importance to any one, 
Mrs. Sparsit, ma’am?’ said Mr. Bounderby, swelling 
with a sense of slight. ‘You attach too much im- 
portance to these things, ma’am. By George, you ‘ll 
be corrupted in some of your notions here. You are 
old-fashioned, ma’am. You are behind Tom Grad- 
grind’s children’s time.’ 

‘What is the matter with you? asked Louisa, 
coldly surprised. ‘What has given you offence?’ 

‘Offence! repeated Bounderby. ‘Do you suppose 
if there was any offence given me, I shouldn’t name 
it, and request to have it corrected? I am a straight- 
forward man, I believe. I don’t go beating about 
for side-winds.’ 

‘I suppose no one ever had occasion to think you 
too diffident, or too delicate,’ Louisa answered him 
composedly: ‘I have never made that objection to 
you, either as a child or as a woman. I don’t under- 
stand what you would have.’ 

‘Have? returned Mr. Bounderby. ‘Nothing. 
Otherwise, don’t you, Loo Bounderby, know thor- 
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oughly well that I, Josiah Bounderby of Coketown, 
would have it? | 

She looked at him, as he struck the table and made 
the teacups ring, with a proud colour in her face that 
was a new change, Mr. Harthouse thought. ‘You 
are incomprehensible this morning,’ said Louisa. 
‘Pray take no further trouble to explain yourself. I 
am not curious to know your meaning. What does — 
it matter?’ 

Nothing more was said on this theme, and Mr. 
Harthouse was soon idly gay on indifferent sub- 
jects. But from this day, the Sparsit action upon 
Mr. Bounderby threw Louisa and James Harthouse 
more together, and strengthened the dangerous 
alienation from her husband and confidence against 
him with another, into which she had fallen by de- 
grees so fine that she could not retrace them if she 
tried. But whether she ever tried or no, lay hidden 
in her own closed heart. 

Mrs. Sparsit was so much affected on this partic- 
ular occasion, that, assisting Mr. Bounderby to his hat 
after breakfast, and being then alone with him in the 
hall, she imprinted a chaste kiss upon his hand, mur- 
mured ‘My benefactor! and retired, overwhelmed 
with grief. Yet it is an indubitable fact, within the 
cognisance of this history, that five minutes after he 
had left the house in the self-same hat, the same 
descendant of the Scadgerses and connexion by matri- 
mony of the Powlers, shook her right-hand mitten at 
his portrait, made a contemptuous grimace at that 
work of art, and said ‘Serve you right, you Noodle, 
and I am glad of it.’ 

Mr. Bounderby had not been long gone, when 
Bitzer appeared. Bitzer had come down by train, 
shrieking and rattling over the long line of arches 
that bestrode the wild country of past and present 
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coal-pits, with an express from Stone Lodge. It 
was a hasty note to inform Louisa, that Mrs. Grad- 
grind lay very ill. She had never been well within 
her daughter’s knowledge; but, she had declined 
within the last few days, had continued sinking all 
through the night, and was now as nearly dead, as 
her limited capacity of being in any state that im- 
plied the ghost of an intention to get out of it, 
allowed. 

Accompanied by the lightest of porters, fit colour- 
less servitor at Death’s door when Mrs. Gradgrind 
knocked, Louisa rumbled to Coketown, over the coal- 
pits past and present, and was whirled into its smoky 
jaws. She dismissed the messenger to his own 
devices, and rode away to her old home. 

She had seldom been there since her marriage. 
Her father was usually sifting and sifting at his par- 
liamentary cinder-heap in London (without being 
observed to turn up many precious articles among 
the rubbish), and was still hard at it in the national 
dust-yard. Her mother had taken it rather as a dis- 
turbance than otherwise, to be visited, as she reclined 
upon her sofa; young people, Louisa felt herself all 
unfit for; Sissy she had never softened to again, since 
the night when the stroller’s child had raised her eyes 
to look at Mr. Bounderby’s intended wife. She had 
no inducements to go back, and had rarely gone. 

Neither, as she approached her old home now, did 
any of the best influences of old home descend 
upon her. 'The dreams of childhood—its airy fables; 
its graceful, beautiful, humane, impossible adorn- 
ments of the world beyond: so good to be believed 
in once, so good to be remembered when outgrown, 
for then the least among them rises to the stature 
of a great Charity in the heart, suffering little 
children to come into the midst of it, and to keep with 
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their pure hands a garden in the stony ways of this 
world, wherein it were better for all the children of 
Adam that they should oftener sun_ themselves, 
simple and trustful, and not worldly-wise—what had 
she to do with these? Remembrances of how she 
had journeyed to the little that she knew, by the 
enchanted roads of what she and millions of innocent 
creatures had hoped and imagined; of how, first 
coming upon Reason through the tender light of 
Fancy, she had seen it a beneficent god, deferring 
to gods as great as itself: not a grim Idol, cruel and 
cold, with its victims bound hand to foot, and its 
big dumb shape set up with a sightless stare, never to 
be moved by anything but so many calculated tons 
of leverage—what had she to do with these? Her 
remembrances of home and childhood were remem- 
brances of the drying up of every spring and fountain 
in her young heart as it gushed out. The golden 
waters were not there. They were flowing for the 
fertilisation of the land where grapes are gathered 
from thorns, and figs from thistles. 

She went, with a heavy, hardened kind of sorrow 
upon her, into the house and into her mother’s room. 
Since the time of her leaving home, Sissy had lived 
with the rest of the family on equal terms. Sissy 
was at her mother’s side; and Jane, her sister, now ten 
or twelve years old, was in the room. 

There was great trouble before it could be made 
known to Mrs. Gradgrind that her eldest child was 
there. She reclined, propped up, from mere habit, 
on a couch: as nearly in her old usual attitude, as 
anything so helpless could be kept in. She had _posi- 
tively refused to take to her bed; on the ground that 
if she did, she would never hear the last of it. 

Her feeble voice sounded so far away in her bundle 
of shawls, and the sound of another voice addressing 
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her seemed to take such a long time in getting down 
to her ears, that she might have been lying at the 
bottom of a well. The poor lady was nearer Truth 
than she ever had been: which had much to do with 
it. 

On being told that Mrs. Bounderby was there, she 
replied, at cross-purposes, that she had never called 
him by that name since he married Louisa; that 
pending her choice of an objectionable name, she had 
called him J; and that she could not at present de- 
part from that regulation, not being yet provided 
with a permanent substitute. Louisa had sat by her 
for some minutes, and had spoken to her often, before 
she arrived at a clear understanding who it was. 
She then seemed to come to it all at once. 

“Well, my dear,’ said Mrs. Gradgrind, ‘and I hope 
you are going on satisfactorily to yourself. It was 
all your father’s doing. He set his heart upon it. 
And he ought to know.’ 

‘I want to hear of you, mother; not of myself.’ 

“You want to hear of me, my dear? That ’s some- 
thing new, I am sure, when anybody wants to hear of 
me. Not at all well, Louisa. Very faint and giddy.’ 

‘Are you in pain, dear mother?’ 

‘T think there’s a pain somewhere in the room,’ 
said Mrs. Gradgrind, ‘but I couldn’t positively say 
that I have got it.’ 

After this strange speech, she lay silent for some 
time. Louisa, holding her hand, could feel no pulse; 
but kissing it, could see a slight thin thread of life 
in fluttering motion. 

“You very seldom see your sister,’ said Mrs. Grad- 
grind. ‘She grows like you. I wish you would 
look at her. Sissy, bring her here.’ 

She was brought, and stood with her hand in her 
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sister’s. Louisa had observed her with her arm 
round Sissy’s neck, and she felt the difference of this 
approach, 

‘Do you see the likeness, Louisa? 

“Yes, mother. I should think her like me. But—’ 

‘Eh! Yes, I always say so,’ Mrs. Gradgrind cried, 
with unexpected quickness. ‘And that reminds me. 
I—I want to speak to you, my dear. Sissy, my 
good girl, leave us alone a minute.’ 

Louisa had relinquished the hand: had thought 
that her sister’s was a better and brighter face than 
hers had ever been: had seen in it, not without a rising 
feeling of resentment, even in that place and at that 
time, something of the gentleness of the other face 
in the room; the sweet face with the trusting eyes, 
made paler than watching and sympathy made it, by 
the rich dark hair. 

Left alone with her mother, Louisa saw her lying 
with an awful lull upon her face, like one who was 
floating away upon some great water, all resistance 
over, content to be carried down the stream. She put 
the shadow of a hand to her lips again, and recalled 
her. 

“You were going to speak to me, mother.’ 

‘Eh? Yes, to be sure, my dear. You know your 
father is almost always away now, and therefore I 
must write to him about it.’ 

‘About what, mother? Don’t be troubled. About 
what?’ 

‘You must remember, my dear, that whenever I 
have said anything on any subject, I have never 
heard the last of it; and consequently, that I have 
long left off saying anything.’ 

‘I can hear you, mother.’ But, it was only by dint 
of bending down-to her ear, and at the same time 
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attentively watching the lips as they moved, that she 
could link such faint and broken sounds into any 
chain of connexion. 

‘You learnt a great deal, Louisa, and so did your 
brother. Ologies of all kinds from morning to night. 
If there is any Ology left, of any description, that has 
not been worn to rags in this house, all I can say is, I 
hope I shall never hear its name.’ 

‘I can hear you, mother, when you have strength to 
goon. ‘This, to keep her from floating away. 

‘But there is something—not an Ology at all—that 
your father has missed, or forgotten, Louisa. I don’t 
know what it is. I have often sat with Sissy near 
me, and thought about it. I shall never get its name 
now. But your father may. It makes me restless. 
I want to write to him, to find out for God’s sake, 
what it is. Give me a pen, give me a pen.’ 

Even the power of restlessness was gone, except 
from the poor head, which could just turn from side 
to side. 

She fancied, however, that her request had been 
complied with, and that the pen she could not have 
held was in her hand. It matters little what figures of 
wonderful no-meaning she began to trace upon her 
wrappers. ‘The hand soon stopped in the midst of 
them; the light that had always been feeble and dim 
behind the weak transparency, went out; and even 
Mrs. Gradgrind, emerged from the shadow in which 
man walketh and disquieteth himself in vain, took 
upon her the dread solemnity of the sages and patri- 
archs, 
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CHAPTER X¥ 
MRS. SPARSIT’S STAIRCASE 


Mrs. Sparsit’s nerves being slow to recover their 
tone, the worthy woman made a stay of some weeks 
in duration at Mr. Bounderby’s retreat, where, not- 
withstanding her anchorite turn of mind based upon 
her becoming consciousness of her altered station, she 
resigned herself with noble fortitude to lodging, as 
one may say, in clover, and feeding on the fat of the 
land. During the whole term of this recess from the 
guardianship of the Bank, Mrs. Sparsit was a pattern 
of consistency; continuing to take such pity on Mr. 
Bounderby to his face, as is rarely taken on man, and 
to call his portrait a Noodle to its face, with the great- 
est acrimony and contempt. 

Mr. Bounderby, having got it into his explosive 
composition that Mrs. Sparsit was a highly superior 
woman to perceive that he had that. general cross 
upon him in his deserts (for he had not yet settled 
what it was), and further that Louisa would have 
objected to her as a frequent visitor if it had com- 
ported with his greatness that she should object to 
anything he chose to do, resolved not to lose sight of 
Mrs. Sparsit easily. So when her nerves were strung 
up to the pitch of again consuming sweetbreads in 
solitude, he said to her at the dinner-table, on the day 
before her departure, ‘I tell you what, ma’am; you 
shall come down here of a Saturday, while the fine 
weather lasts, and stay till Monday.’ 'To which Mrs. 
Sparsit returned, in effect, though not of the Mahom- 
edan persuasion: “To hear is to obey.’ 

Now, Mrs. Sparsit was not a poetical woman; but 
she took an idea in the nature of an allegorical fancy, 
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into her head. Much watching of Louisa, and much 
consequent observation of her impenetrable demean- 
our, which keenly whetted and sharpened Mrs. 
Sparsit’s edge, must have given her as it were a lift, 
in the way of inspiration. She erected in her mind 
a mighty Staircase, with a dark pit of shame and ruin 
at the bottom; and down those stairs, from day to day 
and hour to hour, she saw Louisa coming. 

It became the business of Mrs. Sparsit’s life, to 
look up at her staircase, and to watch Louisa coming 
down. Sometimes slowly, sometimes quickly, some- 
times several steps at one bout, sometimes stopping, 
never turning back. If she had once turned back, it 
might have been the death of Mrs. Sparsit in spleen 
and grief. 

She had been descending steadily, to the day, and 
on the day, when Mr. Bounderby issued the weekly 
invitation recorded above. Mrs. Sparsit was in good 
spirits, and inclined to be conversational. 

‘And pray, sir,’ said she, ‘if I may venture to ask 
a question appertaining to any subject on which you 
show reserve—which is indeed hardy in me, for I well 
know you have a reason for everything you do—have 
you received intelligence respecting the robbery?’ 

“Why, ma’am, no; not yet. Under the circum- 
stances, I didn’t expect it yet. Rome wasn’t built in 
a day, ma'am.’ 

‘Very true, sir,’ said Mrs. Sparsit, shaking her 
head. 

- “Nor yet in a week, ma’am.’ 

‘No, indeed, sir,’ returned Mrs. Sparsit, with a 
gentle melancholy upon her. 

‘In a similar manner, ma’am,’ said Bounderby, ‘I 
can wait, you know. If Romulus and Remus could 
wait, Josiah Bounderby can wait. They were better 
off in their youth than I was, however. They had a 
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she-wolf for a nurse; I had only a she-wolf for a 
grand-mother. She didn’t give any milk, ma’am; 
on gave bruises. She was a regular Alderney at 
that.’ 

‘Ah? Mrs. Sparsit sighed and shuddered. 

‘No, ma’am,’ continued Bounderby, ‘I have not 
heard anything more about it. It’s in hand, though; 
and young ‘Tom, who rather sticks to business at pres- 
ent—something new for him; he hadn’t the schooling 
I had—is helping. . My injunction is, Keep it quiet, 
and let it seem to blow over. Do what you like un- 
der the rose, but don’t give a sign of what you’re 
about; or half a hundred of ’em will combine together 
and get this fellow who has bolted, out of reach for 
good. Keep it quiet, and the thieves will grow in 
confidence by little and little, and we shall have ’em.’ 

“Very sagacious indeed, sir,’ said Mrs. Sparsit. 
“Very interesting. ‘The old woman you mentioned, 
sir— 

‘The old woman I mentioned, ma’am,’ said Bound- 
erby, cutting the matter short, as it was nothing to 
boast about, ‘is not laid hold of; but, she may take her 
oath she will be, if that is any satisfaction to her 
villainous old mind. In the mean time, ma’am, I am 
of opinion, if you ask me my opinion, that the less she 
is talked about, the better.’ 

That same evening, Mrs. Sparsit, in her chamber 
window, resting from her packing operations, looked 
towards her great staircase and saw Louisa still de- 
scending. ; 

She sat by Mr. Harthouse, in an alcove in the 
garden, talking very low, he stood leaning over her, 
as they whispered together, and his face almost 
touched her hair. ‘If not quite! said Mrs. Sparsit, 
straining her hawk’s eyes to the utmost. Mrs. Spar- 
sit was too distant to hear a word of their discourse, 
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or even to know that they were speaking softly, 
otherwise than from the expression of their figures; 
but what they said was this: 

‘You recollect the man, Mr. Harthouse?’ 

‘Oh, perfectly !’ 

‘His face, and his manner, and what he said”? 

‘Perfectly. And an infinitely dreary person he 
appeared to me to be. Lengthy and prosy in the ex- 
treme. It was knowing to hold forth, in the humble- 
virtue school of eloquence; but, I assure you I 
thought at the time, “My good fellow, you are over- 
doing this!” ’ 

‘It has been very difficult to me to think ill of that 
man.’ 

‘My dear Louisa—as Tom says.’ Which he never 
did say. ‘You know no good of the fellow?’ 

‘No, certainly.’ 

‘Nor of any other such person?’ 

‘How can I,’ she returned, with more of her first 
manner on her than he had lately seen, ‘when I know 
nothing of them, men or women?’ 

‘My dear Louisa, then consent to receive the sub- 
missive representation of your devoted friend, who 
knows something of several varieties of his excellent 
fellow-creatures—for excellent they are, I am quite 
ready to believe, in spite of such little foibles as al- 
ways helping themselves to what they can get hold 
of. This fellow talks. Well; every fellow talks. 
He professes morality. Well; all sorts of humbugs 
profess morality. From the House of Commons to 
the House of Correction, there is a general profession 
of morality, except among our people; it really is 
that exception which makes our people quite reviv- 
ing. You saw and heard the case. Here was one of 
the fluffy classes pulled up extremely short by my 
esteemed friend Mr. Bounderby—who, as we know, 
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is not possessed of that delicacy which would soften 
so tight a hand. The member of the fluffy classes 
was injured, exasperated, left the house grumbling, 
met somebody who proposed to him to go in for some 
share in this Bank business, went in, put something 
in his pocket which had nothing in it before, and re- 
lieved his mind extremely. Really he would have 
been an uncommon, instead of a common, fellow, if he 
had not availed himself of such an opportunity. Or 
he may have originated it altogether, if he had the 
cleverness.’ 

‘I almost feel as though it must be bad in me,’ re- 
turned Louisa, after sitting thoughtful awhile, ‘to be 
so ready to agree with you, and to be so lightened in 
my heart by what you say.’ 

‘I only say what is reasonable; nothing worse. I 
have talked it over with my friend Tom more than 
once—of course I remain on terms of perfect confi- 
dence with Tom—and he is quite of my opinion, and 
I am quite of his. Will you walk” 

They strolled away, among the lanes beginning to 
be indistinct in the twilight—she leaning on his arm 
—and she little thought how she was going down, 
down, down, Mrs. Sparsit’s staircase. 

Night and day, Mrs. Sparsit kept it standing. 
When Louisa had arrived at the bottom and disap- 
peared in the gulf, it might fall in upon her if it 
would; but, until then, there it was to be, a Build- 
ing, before Mrs. Sparsit’s eyes. And there Louisa 
always was, upon it. And always gliding down, 
down, down! 

Mrs. Sparsit saw James Harthouse come and go; 
she heard of him here and there; she saw the changes 
of the face he had studied; she, too, remarked to a 
nicety how and when it clouded, how and when it 
cleared; she kept her black eyes wide open, with no 
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touch of pity, with no touch of compunction, all ab- 
sorbed in interest. In the interest of seeing her, ever 
drawing, with no hand to stay her, nearer and nearer 
to the bottom of this new Giant’s Staircase. 

With all her deference for Mr. Bounderby as con- 
tradistinguished from his portrait, Mrs. Sparsit had 
not the smallest intention of interrupting the descent. 
Eager to see it accomplished, and yet patient, she 
waited for the last fall, as for the ripeness and ful- 
ness of the harvest of her hopes. Hushed in ex- 
pectancy, she kept her wary gaze upon the stairs; 
and seldom so much as darkly shook her right mitten 
(with her fist in it), at the figure coming down. 


CHAPTER XI 
LOWER AND LOWER 


Tue figure descended the great stairs, steadily, 
steadily; always verging, like a weight in deep water, 
to the black gulf at the bottom. 

Mr. Gradgrind, apprised of his wife’s decease, 
made an expedition from London, and buried her in 
a business-like manner. He then returned with 
promptitude to the national cinder-heap, and _ re- 
sumed his sifting for the odds and ends he wanted, 
and his throwing of the dust about into the eyes of 
other people who wanted other odds and ends—in 
fact resumed his parliamentary duties. 

In the meantime, Mrs. Sparsit kept unwinking 
watch and ward. Separated from her staircase, all 
the week, by the length of iron road dividing Coke- 
town from the country-house, she yet maintained her 
cat-like observation of Louisa, through her husband, 
through her brother, through James Harthouse, 
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through the outsides of letters and packets, through 
everything animate and inanimate that at any time 
went near the stairs. ‘Your foot on the last step, 
my lady,’ said Mrs. Sparsit, apostrophising the de- 
scending figure, with the aid of her threatening’ mit- 
ten, ‘and all your art shall never blind me.’ 

Art or nature though, the original stock of 
Louisa’s character or the graft of circumstances upon 
it,—her curious reserve did baffle, while it stimulated, 
one as sagacious as Mrs. Sparsit. There were times 
when Mr. James Harthouse was not sure of her. 
There were times when he could not read the face he 
had studied so long; and when this lonely girl was a 
greater mystery to him, than any woman of the world 
with a ring of satellites to help her. 

So the time went on; until it happened that Mr. 
Bounderby was called away from home by business 
which required his presence elsewhere, for three or 
four days. It was ona Friday that he intimated this 
to Mrs. Sparsit at the Bank, adding: ‘But you'll 
go down to-morrow ma’am, all the same. You'll go 
down just as if I was there. It will make no differ- 
ence to you,’ 

‘Pray, sir,’ returned Mrs. Sparsit, reproachfully, 
‘let me beg you not to say that. Your absence will 
make a vast difference to me, sir, as I think you very 
well know.’ 

‘Well, ma’am, then you must get on in my absence 
as well as you can,’ said Bounderby, not displeased. 

‘Mr. Bounderby,’ retorted Mrs. Sparsit, ‘your will 
is to me a law, sir; otherwise, it might be my inclina- 
tion to dispute your kind commands, not feeling sure 
that it will be quite so agreeable to Miss Gradgrind 
to receive me, as it ever is to your own munificent 
hospitality. But you shall say no more, sir, I will 
go, upon your invitation.’ 
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‘Why, when I invite you to my house, ma’am,’ said 
Bounderby, opening his eyes, ‘I should hope you 
want no other invitation.’ 

‘No, indeed, sir,’ returned Mrs. Sparsit, ‘I should 
hope not. Say no more, sir. I would, sir, I could 
see you gay again.’ 

‘What do you mean, ma’am? blustered Bound- 
erby. 

‘Sir,’ rejoined Mrs. Sparsit, ‘there was wont to be 
an elasticity in you which I sadly miss. Be buoyant, 
sir!’ 

Mr. Bounderby, under the influence of this difficult 
adjuration, backed up by her compassionate eye, 
could only scratch his head in a feeble and ridiculous 
manner, and afterwards assert himself at a distance, 
by being heard to bully the small fry of business all 
the morning. 

‘Bitzer,’ said Mrs. Sparsit that afternoon, when 
her patron was gone on his journey, and the Bank 
was closing, ‘present my compliments to young Mr. 
Thomas, and ask him if he would step up and partake 
of a lamb chop and walnut ketchup, with a glass of 
India ale? Young Mr. Thomas being usually 
ready for anything in that way, returned a gracious 
answer, and followed on its heels. ‘Mr. Thomas,’ 
said Mrs. Sparsit, ‘these plain viands being, on table, 
I thought you might be tempted. " 

“Thank ’ee, Mrs. Sparsit,’ said the hal And 
gloomily fell to. 

‘How is Mr. Harthouse, Mr. Tom? asked Mrs. 
Sparsit. 

‘Oh, he’s all right,’ said Tom. 

“Where may he be at present?” Mrs. Sparsit asked 
in a light conversational manner, after mentally de- 
voting the whelp to the Furies for being so uncom- 
municative, 
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‘He is shooting in Yorkshire,’ said Tom. ‘Sent 
00 a basket half as big as a church, yesterday.’ 

‘The kind of gentleman, now,’ said Mrs. Sparsit, 
sweetly, ‘whom one might wager to be a good shot!’ 

‘Crack,’ said Tom. 

He had long been a down-looking young fellow, 
but this characteristic had so increased of late, that he 
never raised his eyes to any face for three seconds to- 
gether. Mrs. Sparsit consequently had ample means 
of watching his looks, if she were so inclined. 

‘Mr. Harthouse is a great favourite of mine,’ said 
Mrs. Sparsit, ‘as indeed he is of most people. May 
we expect to see him again shortly, Mr. Tom? 

‘Why, I expect to see him to-morrow,’ returned 
the whelp. 

‘Good news!’ cried Mrs. Sparsit, blandly. 

‘I have got an appointment with him to meet him 
in the evening at the station here,’ said Tom, ‘and I 
am going to dine with him afterwards, I believe. He 
is not coming down to the country house for a week 
or so, being due somewhere else. At least, he says 
so; but I shouldn’t wonder if he was to stop here over 
Sunday, and stray that way.’ , 

‘Which reminds me!’ said Mrs. Sparsit. “Would 
you remember a message to your sister, Mr. Tom, if 
I was to charge you with one?” 

‘Well? Ill try,’ returned the reluctant whelp, ‘if 
it isn’t a long ’un.’ 

‘It is merely my respectful compliments,’ said Mrs. 
Sparsit, ‘and I fear I may not trouble her with my 
society this week; being still a little nervous, and 
better perhaps by my poor self.’ 

‘Oh! If that’s all, observed Tom, ‘it wouldn’t 
much matter, even if I was to forget it, for Loo’s 
not likely to think of you unless she sees you.’ 

Having paid for his entertainment with this agree- 
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able compliment, he relapsed into a hangdog silence 
until there was no more India ale left, when he said, 
‘Well, Mrs. Sparsit, I must be off! and went off. 

Next day, Saturday, Mrs. Sparsit sat at her win- 
dow all day long looking at the customers coming in 
and out, watching the postmen, keeping an eye on the 
general traffic of the street, revolving many things 
in her mind, but, above all, keeping her attention on 
her staircase. The evening come, she put on her 
bonnet and shawl, and went quietly out: having her 
reasons for hovering in a furtive way about the sta- 
tion by which a passenger would arrive from York- 
shire, and for preferring to peep into it round pillars 
and corners, and out of ladies’ waiting-room win- 
dows, to appearing in its precincts openly. 

Tom was in attendance, and loitered about until 
the expected train came in. It brought no Mr. 
Harthouse. Tom waited until the crowd had dis- 
persed, and the bustle was over: and then referred to 
a posted list of trains, and took counsel with porters. 
That done, he strolled away idly, stopping in the 
street and looking up it and down it, and lifting his 
hat off and putting it on again, and yawning and 
stretching himself, and exhibiting all the symptoms 
of mortal weariness to be expected in one who had 
still to wait until the next train should come in, an 
hour and forty minutes hence. 

‘This is a device to keep him out of the way,’ said 
Mrs. Sparsit, starting from the dull office window 
whence she had watched him last. :‘Harthouse is 
with his sister now!’ 

It was the conception of an inspired moment, and 
she shot off with her utmost swiftness to work it out. 
The station for the country house was at the oppo- 
site end of the town, the time was short, the road 
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not easy; but she was so quick in pouncing on a dis- 
engaged coach, so quick in darting out of it, produ- 
cing her money, seizing her ticket, and diving into 
the train, that she was borne along the arches span- 
ning the land of coal-pits past and present, as if she 
had been caught up in a cloud and whirled away. 

All the journey, immovable in the air though never 
left behind; plain to the dark eyes of her mind, as 
the electric wires which ruled a colossal strip of music- 
paper out of the evening sky, were plain to the dark 
eyes of her body; Mrs. Sparsit saw her staircase, 
with the figure coming down. Very near the bottom 
now. Upon the brink of the abyss. 

An overcast September evening, just at nightfall, 
saw beneath its drooping eyelid Mrs. Sparsit glide 
out of her carriage, pass down the wooden steps of 
the little station into a stony road, cross it into a 
green lane, and become hidden in a summer-growth 
of leaves and branches. One or two late birds 
sleepily chirping in their nests, and a bat heavily 
crossing and recrossing her, and the reek of her own 
tread in the thick dust that felt like velvet, were all 
Mrs. Sparsit heard or saw until she very softly 
closed a gate. 

She went up to the house, keeping within the 
shrubbery, and went round it, peeping between the 
leaves at the lower windows. Most of them were 
open, as they usually were in such warm weather, 
but there were no lights yet, and all was silent. She 
tried the garden with no better effect. She thought 
of the wood, and stole towards it, heedless of long 
grass and briers: of worms, snails, and slugs, and all 
the creeping things that be. With her dark eyes and 
her hook nose warily in advance of her, Mrs. Sparsit 
softly crushed her way through the thick under- 
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growth, so intent upon her object that she probably 
would have done no less, if the wood had been a wood 
of adders. 

Hark! 

The smaller birds might have tumbled out of their 
nests, fascinated by the glittering of Mrs. Sparsit’s 
eyes in the gloom, as she stopped and listened. 

Low voices close at hand. His voice and hers. 
The appointment was a device to keep the brother 
away! ‘There they were yonder, by the felled tree. 

Bending low among the dewy grass, Mrs. Sparsit 
advanced closer to them. She drew herself up, and 
stood behind a tree, like Robinson Crusoe in his am- 
buscade against the savages; so near to them that at 
a spring, and that no great one, she could have 
touched them both. He was there secretly, and had 
not shown himself at the house. He had come on 
horseback, and must have passed through the neigh- 
bouring fields; for his horse was tied to the meadow 
side of the fence, within a few paces. 

‘My dearest love,’ said he, ‘what could I do? 
Knowing you were alone, was it possible that I could 
stay away? 

‘You may hang your head, to make yourself the 
more attractive; I don’t know what they see in you 
when you hold it up,’ thought Mrs. Sparsit; ‘but you 
little think, my dearest love, whose eyes are on you!’ 

That she hung her head, was certain. She urged 
him to go away, she commanded him to go away; but 
she neither turned her face to him, nor raised it. 
Yet it was remarkable that she sat as still as ever the 
amiable woman in ambuscade had seen her sit, at any 
period in her life. Her hands rested in one another, 
like the hands of a statue; and even her manner of 
speaking was not hurried. 

‘My dear child,’ said Harthouse; Mrs, Sparsit saw 
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with delight that his arm embraced her; ‘will you not 
bear with my society for a little while? 

‘Not here.’ 

‘Where, Louisa?’ 

‘Not here.’ 

‘Put we have so little time to make so much of, and 
I have come so far, and am altogether so devoted, 
and distracted. There never was a slave at once so 
devoted and ill-used by his mistress. To look for 
your sunny welcome that has warmed me into life, 
and to be received in your frozen manner, is heart- 
rending.’ 

‘Am I to say again, that I must be left to myself 
here?’ 

“But we must meet, my dear Louisa. Where shall 
we meet?’ 

They both started. The listener started, guiltily, 
too; for she thought there was another listener among 
the trees. It was only rain, beginning to fali fast, 
in heavy drops. 

‘Shall I ride up to the house a few m'nutes hence, 
innocently supposing that its master is at home and 
will be charmed to receive me?’ 

‘No! 

‘Your cruel commands are implicitly to be obeved; 
though I am the most unfortunate fellow in the 
world, I believe, to have been insensible to all other 
women, and to have fallen prostrate at last under the 
foot of the most beautiful, and the most engaging, 
and the most imperious. My dearest Louisa, I can- 
not go myself, or let you go, in this hard abuse of 
your power.’ 

Mrs. Sparsit saw him detain her with his encircling 
arm, and heard him then and there, within her (Mrs. 
Sparsit’s) greedy hearing, tell her how he loved her, 
and how she was the stake for which he ardently 
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desired to play away all that he had in life. The 
objects he had lately pursued, turned worthless be- 
side her; such success as was almost in his grasp, he 
flung away from him like the dirt it was, compared 
with her. Its pursuit, nevertheless, if it kept him 
near her, or its renunciation if it took him from her, 
or flight if she shared it, or secrecy if she commanded 
it, or any fate, or every fate, all was alike to him, so 
that she was true to him,—the man who had seen 
how cast away she was, whom she had inspired at 
their first meeting with an admiration, an interest, 
of which he had thought himself incapable, whom she 
had received into her confidence, who was devoted to 
her and adored her. All this, and more, in his hurry, 
and in hers, in the whirl of her own gratified malice, 
in the dread of being discovered, in the rapidly 
increasing noise of heavy rain among the leaves, and 
a thunderstorm rolling up—Mrs. Sparsit received 
into her mind, set off with such an unavoidable halo 
of confusion and indistinctness, that when at length 
he climbed the fence and led his horse away, she was 
not sure where they were to meet, or when, except 
that they had said it was to be that night. 

But one of them yet remained in the darkness be- 
fore her; and while she tracked that one she must be 
right. “Oh, my dearest love,’ thought Mrs. Sparsit, 
‘you little think how well attended you are!’ 

Mrs. Sparsit saw her out of the wood, and saw her 
enter the house. What to do next? It rained now, 
in a sheet of water. Mrs. Sparsit’s white stockings 
were of many colours, green predominating; prickly 
things were in her shoes; caterpillars slung them- 
selves, in hammocks of their own making, from vari- 
ous parts of her dress; rills ran from her bonnet, and 
her Roman nose. In such condition, Mrs. Sparsit 
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stood hidden in the density of the shrubbery, con- 
sidering what next? 

Lo, Louisa coming out of the house! Hastily 
cloaked and muftlled, and stealing away. She elopes! 
She falls from the lowermost stair, and is swallowed 
up in the gulf. 

Indifferent to the rain, and moving with a quick 
determined step, she struck into a side-path parallel 
with the ride. Mrs. Sparsit followed in the shadow 
of the trees, at but a short distance; for it was not 
easy to keep a figure in view going quickly through 
the umbrageous darkness. 

When she stopped to close the side-gate without 
noise, Mrs. Sparsit stopped. When she went on, 
Mrs. Sparsit went on. She went by the way Mrs. 
Sparsit had come, emerged from the green lane, 
crossed the stony road, and ascended the wooden 
steps to the railroad. <A train for Coketown would 
come through presently, Mrs. Sparsit knew; so she 
understood Coketown to be her first place of destina- 
tion. 

In Mrs. Sparsit’s limp and streaming state, no ex- 
tensive precautions were necessary to change her 
usual appearance: but, she stopped under the lee of 
the station wall, tumbled her shawl into a new shape, 
and put it on over her bounet. So disguised she had 
no fear of being recognised when she followed up the 
railroad steps, and paid her money in the small office. 
Louisa sat waiting in a corner. Mrs. Sparsit sat 
waiting in another corner. Both listened to the 
thunder, which was loud, and to the rain, as it washed 
off the roof, and pattered on the parapets of the 
arches. ‘Two or three lamps were rained out and 
blown out; so, both saw the lightning to advantage 
as it quivered and zigzagged on the iron tracks. 
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The seizure of the station with a fit of trembling, 
gradually deepening to a complaint of the heart, an- 
nounced the train. Fire and steam, and smoke, and 
red light; a hiss, a crash, a bell, and a shriek; Louisa 
put into one carriage, Mrs. Sparsit put into another: 
the little station a desert speck in the thunderstorm. 

Though her teeth chattered in her head from wet 
and cold, Mrs. Sparsit exulted hugely. The figure 
had plunged down the precipice, and she felt herself, 
as it were, attending on the body. Could she, who 
had been so active in the getting up of the funeral 
triumph, do less than exult? ‘She will be at Coke- 
town long before him,’ thought Mrs. Sparsit, ‘though 
his horse is never so good. Where will she wait for 
him? And where will they go together? Patience. 
We shall see.’ 

The tremendous rain caused infinite confusion, 
when the train stopped at its destination. Gutters 
and pipes had burst, drains had overflowed, and 
streets were under water. In the first instant of 
alighting, Mrs. Sparsit turned her distracted eyes 
towards the waiting coaches, which were in great re- 
quest. ‘She will get into one,’ she considered, “and 
will be away before I can follow in another. At all 
risks of being run over, I must see the number, and 
hear the order given to the coachman.’ 

But, Mrs. Sparsit was wrong in her calculation. 
Louisa got into no coach, and was already gone. 
The black eyes kept upon the railroad-carriage in 
which she had travelled, settled upon it a moment 
too late. The door not being opened after several 
minutes, Mrs. Sparsit passed it and repassed it, saw 
nothing, looked in, and found it empty. Wet 
through and through: with her feet squelching and 
squashing in her shoes whenever she moved; with a 
rash of rain upon her classical visage; with a bonnet 
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like an over-ripe fig; with all her clothes spoiled; 
with damp impressions of every button, string, and 
hook-and-eye she wore, printed off upon her highly 
connected back; with a stagnant verdure on her gen- 
eral exterior, such as accumulates on an old park 
fence in a mouldy lane; Mrs. Sparsit had no resource 
but to burst into tears of bitterness and say, ‘I have 
lost her! 


CHAPTER XII 
DOWN 


THE national dustmen, after entertaining one an- 
other with a great many noisy little fights among 
themselves, had dispersed for the present, and Mr. 
Gradgrind was at home for the vacation. — 

He sat writing in the room with the deadly sta- 
tistical clock, proving something no doubt—probably, 
in the main, that the Good Samaritan was a Bad 
Economist. The noise of the rain did not disturb 
him much; but it attracted his attention sufficiently 
to make him raise his head sometimes, as if he were 
rather remonstrating with the elements. When it 
thundered very loudly, he glanced towards Coketown, 
having it in his mind that some of the tall chimneys 
might be struck by lightning. 

The thunder was rolling into distance, and the rain 
was pouring down like a deluge, when the door of 
his room opened. He looked round the lamp upon 
his table, and saw, with amazement, his eldest 
daughter. 

‘Louisa!’ 

‘Father, I want to speak to you.’ 

‘What is the matter? How strange you look! 
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And good Heaven,’ said Mr. Gradgrind, wondering 
more and more, ‘have you come here exposed to this 
storm?’ 

She put her hands to her dress, as if she hardly 
knew. ‘Yes.’ Then she uncovered her head, and 
letting her cloak and hood fall where they might, 
stood looking at him: so colourless, so dishevelled, so 
defiant and despairing, that he was afraid of her. 

‘What is it? I conjure you, Louisa, tell me what 
is the matter.’ 

She dropped into a chair before him, and put her 
cold hand on his arm. 

‘Father, you have trained me from my cradle” 

“Yes, Louisa.’ 

‘I curse the hour in which I was born to such a 
destiny.’ 

He looked at her in doubt and dread, vacantly re- 
peating: ‘Curse the hour? Curse the hour? 

‘How could you give me life, and take from me all 
the inappreciable things that raise it from the state 
of conscious death? Where are the graces of my 
soul? Where are the sentiments of my heart? 
What have you done, O father, what have you done, 
with the garden that should have bloomed once, in 
this great wilderness here!’ 

She struck herself with both her hands upon her 
bosom. 

‘If it had ever been here, its ashes alone would save 
me from the void in which my whole life sinks. I 
did not mean to say this; but, father, you remember 
_ the last time we conversed in this room? 

He had been so wholly unprepared for what he 
heard now, that it was with difficulty he answered, 
“Yes, Louisa.’ 

‘What has risen to my lips now, would have risen 
to my lips then, if you had given me a moment’s help, 
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I don’t reproach you, father. What you have never 
nurtured in me, you have never nurtured in yourself ; 
but O! if you had only done so, long ago, or if you 
had only neglected me, what a much better and much 
happier creature I should have been this day!’ 

On hearing this, after all his care, he bowed his 
head upon his hand and groaned aloud. 

‘Father, if you had known, when we were last to- 
gether here, what even I feared while I strove 
against it—as it has been my task from infancy to 
strive against every natural prompting that has arisen 
in my heart; if you had known that there lingered in 
my breast, sensibilities, affections, weaknesses capable 
of being cherished into strength, defying all the cal- 
culations ever made by man, and no more known to 
his arithmetic than his Creator is,—-would you have 
given me to the husband whom I am now sure that 
I hate?’ 

He said, ‘No. No, my poor child.’ 

‘Would you have doomed me, at any time, to the 
frost and blight that have hardened and spoiled me? 
Would you have robbed me—for no one’s enrichment 
—only for the greater desolation of this world—of 
the immaterial part of my life, the spring and sum- 
mer of my belief, my refuge from what is sordid and 
bad in the real things around me, my school in which 
I should have learned to be more humble and more 
trusting with them, and to hope in my little sphere 
to make them better? 

‘O no, no. No, Louisa,’ 

‘Yet, father, if I had been stone blind; if I had 
groped my way by my sense of touch, and had been 
free, while I knew the shapes and surfaces of things, 
to exercise my fancy somewhat, in regard to them; 
I should have been a million times wiser, happier, 
more loving, more contented, more innocent and hu- 
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man in all good respects, than I am with the eyes I 
have. Now, hear what I have come to say.’ 

He moved, to support her with his arm. She 
rising as he did so, they stood close together: she 
with a hand upon his shoulder, looking fixedly in his 
face. 

‘With a hunger and thirst upon me, father, which 
have never been for a moment appeased; with an 
ardent impulse towards some region where rules, and 
figures, and definitions were not quite absolute; I 
have grown up, battling every inch of my way.’ 

‘I never knew you were unhappy, my child.’ 

‘Father, I always knew it. In this strife I have 
almost repulsed and crushed my better angel into a 
demon. What I have learned has left me doubting, 
misbelieving, despising, regretting, what I have not 
learned; and my dismal resource has been to think 
that life would soon go by, and that nothing in it 
could be worth the pain and trouble of a contest.’ 

‘And you so young, Louisa!’ he said with pity. 

‘And I so young. In this condition, father—for 
I show you now, without fear or favour, the ordinary 
deadened state of my mind as I know it—you pro- 
posed my husband to me. I took him. I never 
made a pretence to him or you that I loved him. I 
knew, and, father, you knew, and he knew, that I 
never did. I was not wholly indifferent, for I had 
a hope of being pleasant and useful to Tom. I made 
that wild escape into something visionary, and have 
slowly found out how wild it was. But Tom had 
been the subject of all the little tenderness of my 
life; perhaps he became so because I knew so well 
how to pity him. It matters little now, except as 
it may dispose you to think more leniently of his 
errors. 

As her father held her in his arms, she put her other 
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hand upon his other shoulder, and _ still looking 
fixedly in his face, went on. 

‘When I was irrevocably married, there rose up 
into rebellion against the tie, the old strife, made 
fiercer by all those causes of disparity which arise out 
of our two individual natures, and which no general 
laws shall ever rule or state for me, father, until they 
shall be able to direct the anatomist where to strike 
his knife into the secrets of my soul.’ 

‘Louisa!’ he said, and said imploringly; for he well 
remembered what had passed between them in their 
former interview. 

‘I do not reproach you, father, I make no com- 
plaint. I am here with another object.’ 

‘What can I do, child? Ask me what you will.’ 

‘I am coming to it. Father, chance then threw 
into my way a new acquaintance; a man such as I 
had had no experience of; used to the world; light, 
polished, easy; making no pretences; avowing the 
low estimate of everything, that I was half afraid 
to form in secret; conveying to me almost immedi- 
ately, though I don’t know how or by what degrees, 
that he understood me, and read my thoughts. I 
could not find that he was worse than I. There 
seemed to be a near affinity between us. I only 
wondered it should be worth his while, who cared for 
nothing else, to care so much for me.’ 

‘For you, Louisa!’ 

Her father might instinctively have loosened his 
hold, but that he felt her strength departing from her, 
and saw a wild dilating fire in the eyes steadfastly 
regarding him. 

‘IT say nothing of his plea for claiming my confi- 
dence. It matters very little how he gained it. 
Father, he did gain it. What you know of the story 
of my marriage, he soon knew, just as well,’ 
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Her father’s face was ashy white, and he held her 
in both his arms. 

‘I have done no worse, I have not disgraced you. 
But if you ask me whether I have loved him, or do 
love him, I tell you plainly, father, that it may be so. 
T don’t know.’ 

She took her hands suddenly from his shoulders, 
and pressed them both upon her side; while in her 
face, not like itself—and in her figure, drawn up, 
resolute to finish by a last effort what she had to say 
—the feelings long suppressed broke loose. 

‘This night, my husband being away, he has been 
with me, declaring himself my lover. ‘This minute 
he expects me, for I could release myself of his pres- 
ence by no other means. I do not know that I am 
sorry, I do not know that I am ashamed, I do not 
know that I am degraded in my own esteem. All 
that I know is, your philosophy and your teaching 
will not save me. Now, father, you have brought 
me to this. Save me by some other means!’ 

He tightened his hold in time to prevent her sink- 
ing on the floor, but she cried out in a terrible voice, 
‘I shall die if you hold me! Let me fall upon the 
ground! And he laid her down there, and saw the 
pride of his heart and the triumph of his system, ly- 
ing, an insensible heap, at his feet. 


END OF THE SECOND BOOK 


BOOK THE THIRD 
GARNERING 


CHAPTER I 
ANOTHER THING NEEDFUL 


Louisa awoke from a torpor, and her eyes languidly 
opened on her old bed at home, and her old room. 
It seemed, at first, as if all that had happened since 
the days when these objects were familiar to her were 
the shadows of a dream; but gradually, as the objects 
became more real to her sight, the events became more 
real to her mind. 

She could scarcely move her head for pain and 
heaviness, her eyes were strained and sore, and she 
was very weak. A curious passive inattention had 
such possession of her, that the presence of her little 
sister in the room did not attract her notice for some 
time. Even when their eyes had met, and her sister 
had approached the bed, Louisa lay for minutes look- 
ing at her in silence, and suffering her timidly to hold 
her passive hand, before she asked: 

‘When was I brought to this room?’ 

‘Last night, Louisa.’ 

‘Who brought me here?’ 

‘Sissy, I believe.’ 

“Why do you believe so?’ 

‘Because I found her here this morning. She 
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didn’t come to my bedside to wake me, as she always 
does; and I went to look for her. She was not in her 
own room either; and I went looking for her all over 
the house, until I found her here taking care of you 
and cooling your head. Will you see father? Sissy 
said I was to tell him when you woke.’ 

‘What a beaming face you have, Jane!’ said Louisa, 
as her young sister—timidly still—bent down to kiss 
her. 

‘Have I? I am very glad you think so. I am 
sure it must be Sissy’s doing.’ 

The arm Louisa had begun to twine about her 
neck, unbent itself. “You can tell father if you will.’ 
Then, staying her a moment, she said, ‘It was you 
who made my room so cheerful, and gave it this look 
of welcome?’ 

‘Oh no, Louisa, it was done before I came. It 
was— 

Louisa turned upon her pillow, and heard no more. 
When her sister had withdrawn, she turned her head 
back again, and lay with her face towards the door, 
until it opened and her father entered. 

He had a jaded anxious look upon him, and his 
hand, usually steady, trembled in hers. He sat down 
at the side of the bed, tenderly asking how she was, 
and dwelling on the necessity of her keeping very 
quiet after her agitation and exposure to the weather 
last night. He spoke in a subdued and troubled 
voice, very different from his usual dictatorial man- 
ner; and was often at a loss for words. 

_ ‘My dear Louisa. My poor daughter.’ He was 
so much at a loss at that place, that he stopped alto- 
gether. He tried again. 

‘My unfortunate child.” The place was so diffi- 
cult to get over, that he tried again.. 

‘It would be hopeless for me, Louisa, to endeavour 
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to tell you how overwhelmed I have been, and still 
am, by what broke upon me last night. The ground 
on which I stand has ceased to be solid under my 
feet. ‘The only support on which I leaned, and the 
strength of which it seemed and still does seem, im- 
possible to question, has given way in an instant. I 
am stunned by these discoveries. I have no selfish 
meaning in what I say; but I find the shock of what 
broke upon me last night, to be very heavy indeed.’ 

She could give him no comfort herein. She had 
suffered the wreck of her whole life upon the rock. 

‘I will not say, Louisa, that if you had by any 
happy chance undeceived me some time ago, it 
would have been better for us both; better for your 
peace, and better for mine. For I am sensible that 
it may not have been a part of my system to invite 
any confidence of that kind. I had proved my—my 
system to myself, and I have rigidly administered it; 
and I must bear the responsibility of its failures. I 
only entreat you to believe, my favourite child, that 
I have meant to do right.’ 

He said it earnestly, and to do him justice he had. 
In gauging fathomless deeps with his little mean 
excise-rod, and in staggering over the universe with 
his rusty stiff-lezged compasses, he had meant to do 
great things. Within the limits of his short tether 
he had tumbled about, annihilating the flowers of ex- 
istence with greater singleness of purpose than many 
of the blatant personages whose company he kept. 

‘I am well assured of what you say, father. I 
know I have been your favourite child, I know you 
have intended to make me happy. I have never 
blamed you, and I never shall.’ 

He took her outstretched hand, and retained it in 


his. 
‘My dear, I have remained all night at my table, 
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pondering again and again on what has so painfully 
passed between us. When I consider your char- 
acter; when I consider that what has been known to 
me for hours, has been concealed by you for years; 
when I consider under what immediate pressure it 
has been forced from you at last; I come to the con- 
clusion that I cannot but mistrust myself,’ 

He might have added more than all, when he saw 
the face now looking at him. He did add it in effect, 
perhaps, as he softly moved her scattered hair from 
her forehead with his hand. Such little actions, 
slight in another man, were very noticeable in him; 
and his daughter received them as if they had heen 
words of contrition. 

‘But,’ said Mr. Gradgrind, slowly, and with hesita- 
tion, as well as with a wretched sense of helplessness, 
‘if I see reason to mistrust myself for the past, Louisa, 
I should also mistrust myself for the present and 
the future. To speak unreservedly to you, I do. I 
am far from feeling convinced now, however differ- 
ently I might have felt only this time yesterday, 
that I am fit for the trust you repose in me; that I 
know how to respond to the appeal you have come 
home to make to me; that I have the right instinet— 
supposing it for the moment to be some quality of 
that nature—how to help you, and to set you right, 
my child.’ 

She had turned upon her pillow, and lay with her 
face upon her arm, so that he could not see it. All 
her wildness and passion had subsided; but, though 
softened, she was not in tears. Her father was 
changed in nothing so much as in the respect that he 
would have been glad to see her in tears, 

‘Some persons hold,’ he pursued, still hesitating, 
‘that there is a wisdom of the Head, and that there 
is a wisdom of the Heart. I have not supposed so; 
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but, as I have said, I mistrust myself now. I have 
supposed the head to be all-sufficient. It may not be 
all-sufficient; how can I venture this morning to say 
it is!’ If that other kind of wisdom should be what 
I have neglected, and should be the instinct that is 
wanted, Louisa—’ 

He suggested it very doubtfully, as if he were half 
unwilling to admit it even now. She made him no 
answer, lying before him on her bed, still half-dressed, 
much as he had seen her lying on the floor of his room 
last night. : | 

‘Louisa,’ and his hand rested on her hair again, ‘I 
have been absent from here, my dear, a good deal of 
late; and though your sister’s training has been pur- 
sued according to—the system,’ he appeared to come 
to that word with great reluctance always, ‘it has 
necessarily been modified by daily associations begun, 
in her case, at an early age. I ask you—ignorantly 
and humbly, my daughter—for the better, do you 
think?’ 

‘Father,’ she replied, without stirring, ‘if any har- 
mony has been awakened in her young breast that 
was mute in mine until it turned to discord, let her 
thank Heaven for it, and go upon her happier way, 
taking it as her greatest blessing that she has avoided 
my Way.’ 

‘O my child, my child!’ he said, in a forlorn man- 
ner, ‘I am an unhappy man to, see you thus! What 
avails it to me that you do not reproach me, if I so 
bitterly reproach myself! He bent his head, and 
spoke low to her. ‘Louisa, I have a misgiving that 
some change may have been slowly working about 
me in this house, by mere love and gratitude: that 
what the Head had left undone and could not do, the 
Heart may have been doing silently. Can it be so? 

She made him no reply. 
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‘I am not too proud to believe it, Louisa. How 
could I be arrogant, and you before me! Can it be 
so? Is it so, my dear?’ 

He looked upon her once more, lying cast away 
there; and without another word went out of the 
room. He had not been long gone, when she heard 
a light tread near the door, and knew that some one 
stood beside her. 

She did not raise her head. A dull anger that she 
should be seen in her distress, and that the involun- 
tary look she had so resented should come to this 
fulfilment, smouldered within her like an unwhole- 
some fire. All closely imprisoned forces rend and 
destroy. The air that would be healthful to the 
earth, the water that would enrich it, the heart that 
would ripen it, tear it when caged up. So in her 
bosom even now; the strong qualities she possessed, 
long turned upon themselves, became a heap of 
obduracy, that rose against a friend. 

It was well that soft touch came upon her neck, 
and that she understood herself to be supposed to 
have fallen asleep. The sympathetic hand did not 
claim her resentment. Let it lie there, let it lie. 

It lay there, warming into life a crowd of gentler 
thoughts; and she rested. As she softened with the 
quiet, and the consciousness of being so watched, 
some tears made their way into her eyes. The face. 
touched hers, and she knew that there were tears 
upon it too, and she the cause of them. 

As Louisa feigned to rouse herself, and sat up, 
‘Sissy retired, so that she stood placidly near the bed- 
side. 

‘I hope I have not disturbed you. I have come to 
ask if you would let me stay with you?’ 

‘Why should you stay with me? My sister will 
miss you. You are everything to her.’ 
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‘Am I? returned Sissy, shaking her head. ‘I 
would be something to you, if I might.’ 

‘What?’ said Louisa, almost sternly. 

‘Whatever you want most, if I could be that. At 
all events, I would like to try to be as near it as I 
ean. And however far off that may be, I will never 
tire of trying. Will you let me? 

‘My father sent you to ask me.’ 

‘No indeed,’ replied Sissy. ‘He told me that I 
might come in now, but he sent me away from the 
room this morning—or at least—’ She hesitated 
and stopped. 

‘At least, what? said Louisa, with her searching 
eyes upon her. | 

‘I thought it best myself that I should be sent 
away, for I felt very uncertain whether you would 
like to find me here.’ 

‘Have I always hated you so much? 

‘T hope not, for I have always loved you, and have 
always wished that you should know it. But you 
changed to me a little, shortly before you left home. 
Not that I wondered at it. You knew so much, and 
I knew so little, and it was so natural in many ways, 
going as you were among other friends, that I had 
nothing to complain of, and was not at all hurt.’ 

Her colour rose as she said it modestly and hur- 
riedly. Louisa understood the loving pretence, and 
her heart smote her. 

‘May I try? said Sissy, emboldened to raise her 
hand to the neck that was insensibly drooping 
towards her. 

Louisa, taking down the hand that would have em- 
braced her in another moment, held it in one of hers, 
and answered: 

‘First, Sissy, do you know what I am? I am so 
proud and so hardened, so confused and troubled, 
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so resentful and unjust to every one and to myself, 
that everything is stormy, dark, and wicked to me. 
Does not that repel you?’ 

‘No!’ 

‘I am so unhappy, and all that should have made 
me otherwise is so laid waste, that if I had been 
bereft of sense to this hour, and instead of being as 
learned as you think me, had to begin to acquire the 
simplest truths, I could not want a guide to peace, 
contentment, honour, all the good of which I am 
quite devoid, more abjectly than I do, Does not 
that repel you?’ 

‘No,’ 

In the innocence of her brave affection, and the 
brimming up of her old devoted spirit, the once 
deserted girl shone like a beautiful light upon the 
darkness of the other. 

Louisa raised the hand that it might clasp her neck 
and join its fellow there. She fell upon her knees, 
and clinging to this stroller’s child looked up at her 
almost with veneration. 

‘Forgive me, pity me, help me! Have compas- 
sion on my great need, and let me lay this head of 
mine upon a loving heart!’ 

‘O lay it here! cried Sissy. ‘Lay it here, my 
dear.’ 


CHAPTER ITI 
VERY RIDICULOUS 


Mr. James Harruouse passed a whole night and a 
day in a state of so much hurry, that the World, 
with its best glass in its eye, would scarcely have 
recognised him during that insane interval, as the 
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brother Jem of the honourable and jocular member. 
He was positively agitated. He several times spoke 
with an emphasis, similar to the vulgar manner. He 
went in and went out in an unaccountable way, like 
a man without an object. He rode like a highway- 
man. Ina word, he was so horribly bored by exist- 
ing circumstances, that he forgot to go in for boredom 
in the manner prescribed by the authorities. 

After putting his horse at Coketown through the 
storm, as if it were a leap, he waited up all night: 
from time to time ringing his bell with the greatest 
fury, charging the porter who kept watch with 
delinquency in withholding letters or messages that 
could not fail to have been entrusted to him, and 
demanding restitution on the spot. The dawn com- 
ing, the morning coming, and the day coming, and 
neither message nor letter coming with either, he 
went down to the country-house. There, the report 
was, Mr. Bounderby away, and Mrs. Bounderby in 
town. Left for town suddenly last evening, Not 
even known to be gone until receipt of message, im- 
porting that her return was not to be expected for the 
present. 

In these circumstances he had nothing for it but to 
follow her to town. He went to the house in town. 
Mrs. Bounderby not there. He looked in at the 
Bank. Mr. Bounderby away and Mrs. Sparsit 
away. Mrs. Sparsit away? Who could have been 
reduced to sudden extremity for the company of that 
griffin! 

‘Well! I don’t know,’ said Tom, who had his own 
reasons for being uneasy about it. ‘She was off 
somewhere at daybreak this morning. She’s always 
full of mystery; I hate her. So I do that white chap; 
he’s always got his blinking eyes upon a fellow.’ 

‘Where were you last night, ‘Tom? 
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‘Where was I last night! said Tom. ‘Come! I 
like that. I was waiting for you, Mr. Harthouse, 
till it came down as I never saw it come down before. 
Where was I too! Where were you, you mean.’ 

‘I was prevented from coming—detained.’ 

‘Detained! murmured Tom. “Two of us were 
detained. I was detained looking for you, till I lost 
every train but the mail. It would have been 
a pleasant job to go down by that on such a night, 
and have to walk home through a pond. I was 
obliged to sleep in town after all.’ 

“Where?” 

‘Where? Why, in my own bed at Bounderby’s.’ 

‘Did you see your sister? 

‘How the deuce,’ returned Tom, staring, ‘could I 
see my sister when she was fifteen miles off? 

Cursing these quick retorts of the young gentle- 
man to whom he was so true a friend, Mr. Harthouse 
disembarrassed himself of that interview with the 
smallest conceivable amount of ceremony, and de- 
bated for the hundredth time what all this could 
mean? He made only one thing clear. It was, that 
whether she was in town or out of town, whether he 
had been premature with her who was so hard to 
comprehend, or she had lost courage, or they were 
discovered, or some mischance or mistake, at present 
incomprehensible, had occurred, he must remain to 
confront his fortune, whatever it was. The hotel 
where he was known to live when condemned to that 
region of blackness, was the stake to which he was 
tied. As to all the rest—What will be, will be. 

‘So, whether I am waiting for a hostile message, or 
an assignation, or a penitent remonstrance, or an 
impromptu wrestle with my friend Bounderby in the 
Lancashire manner—which would seem as likely as 
anything else in the present state of affairs—I ’Il 
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dine,’ said Mr. James Harthouse. ‘Bounderby has 
the advantage in point of weight; and if anything of a 
British nature is to come off between us, it may be 
as well to be in training,’ 

Therefore he rang the bell, and tossing himself 
negligently on a sofa, ordered ‘Some dinner at six— 
with a beefsteak in it,’ and got through the interven- 
ing time as well as he could. That was not particu- 
larly well; for he remained in the greatest perplexity, 
and, as the hours went on, and no kind of explana- 
tion offered itself, his perplexity augmented at com- 
pound interest. 

However, he took affairs as coolly as it was in 
human nature to do, and entertained himself with the 
facetious idea of the training more than once. ‘It 
wouldn't be bad,’ he yawned at one time, ‘to give the 
waiter five shillings, and throw him.’ At another 
time it occurred to him, ‘Or a fellow of about thirteen 
or fourteen stone might be hired by the hour.’ But 
these jests did not tell materially on the afternoon, 
or his suspense; and, sooth to say, they both lagged 
fearfully. 

It was impossible, even before dinner, to avoid 
often walking about in the pattern of the carpet, look- 
ing out of the window, listening at the door for foot- 
steps, and occasionally becoming rather hot when 
any steps approached that room. But, after dinner, 
when the day turned to twilight, and the twilight 
turned to night, and still no communication was made 
to him, it began to be as he expressed it, ‘like the 
Holy Office and slow torture.’ However, still true 
to his conviction that indifference was the genuine 
high-breeding (the only conviction he had), he seized 
this crisis as the opportunity for ordering candles and 


a newspaper. 
He had been trying in vain, for half an hour, to 
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read this newspaper, when the waiter appeared and 
said, at once mysteriously and apologetically: 

‘Beg your pardon, sir. You ’re wanted, sir, if you 
please.’ 

A general recollection that this was the kind of 
thing the Police said to the swell mob, caused Mr. 
Harthouse to ask the waiter in return, with bristling 
indignation, what the Devil he meant by ‘wanted’? 

‘Beg your pardon, sir. Young lady outside, sir, 
wishes to see you.’ 

‘Outside? Where? 

‘Outside this door, sir.’ 

Giving the waiter to the personage before men- 
tioned, as a blockhead duly qualified for that con- 
signment, Mr. Harthouse hurried into the gallery. 
A young woman whom he had never seen stood there. 
Plainly dressed, very quiet, very pretty. As he 
conducted her into the room and placed a chair for 
her, he observed, by the light of the candles, that she 
was even prettier than he had at first believed. Her 
face was innocent and youthful, and its expression 
remarkably pleasant. She was not afraid of him, 
or in any way disconcerted; she seemed to have her 
mind entirely pre-occupied with the occasion of her 
visit, and. to have substituted that consideration for 
herself. 

‘I speak to Mr. Harthouse? she said, when they 
were alone. 

‘To Mr. Harthouse.’ He added in his mind, ‘And 
you speak to him with the most confiding eyes I ever 
saw, and the most earnest voice (though so quiet) I 
ever heard.’ 

‘If I do not understand—and I do not, sir’—said 
Sissy, ‘what your honour as a gentleman binds you 
to, in other matters’: the blood really rose in his face 
as she began in these words: ‘I am sure I may rely 
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upon it to keep my visit secret, and to keep secret 
what I am going to say. I will rely upon it, if you 
will tell me I may so far trust—’ 

‘You may, I assure you.’ 

‘I am young, as you see; I am alone, as you see. 
In coming to you, sir, I have no advice or encourage- 
ment beyond my own hope.’ 

He thought ‘But that is very strong,’ as he fol- 
lowed the momentary upward glance of her eyes. 
He thought besides, “This is a very odd beginning. 
I don’t see where we are going.’ 

‘I think,’ said Sissy, ‘you have already guessed 
whom I left just now! 

‘I have been in the greatest concern and uneasi- 
ness during the last four-and-twenty hours (which 
have appeared as many years), he returned, ‘on a 
lady’s account. The hopes I have been encouraged 
to form that you come from that lady, do not deceive 
me, I trust.’ 

‘T left her within an hour,’ 

‘At—! 

‘At her father’s.’ 

Mr. Harthouse’s face lengthened in spite of his 
cooiness, and his perplexity increased. “Then I cer- 
tainly,’ he thought, “do not see where we are going.’ 

_ ‘She hurried there last night. She arrived there 
in great agitation, and was insensible all through 
the night. I live at her father’s, and was with her. 
You may be sure, sir, you will never see her again 
as long as you live.’ 

Mr. Harthouse drew a long breath; and, if ever 
man found himself in the position of not knowing 
what to say, made the discovery beyond all question 
that he was so cireumstanced. The child-like ingenu- 
ousness with which his visitor spoke, her modest fear- 
lessness, her truthfulness which put all artifice aside, 
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her entire forgetfulness of herself in her earnest 
quiet holding to the object with which she had come; 
all this, together with her reliance on his easily given 
promise—which in itself shamed him—presented 
something in which he was so inexperienced, and 
against which he knew any of his usual weapons 
would fall so powerless; that not a word could he 
rally to his relief. 

At last he said: 

‘So startling an announcement, so confidently 
made, and by such lips, is really disconcerting in the 
last degree. May I be permitted to inquire, if you 
are charged to convey that information to me in those 
hopeless words, by the lady of whom we speak?’ 

‘I have no charge from her.’ 

‘The drowning man catches at the straw. With 
no disrespect for your judgment, and with no doubt 
of your sincerity, excuse my saying that I cling to 
the belief that there is yet hope that I am not con- 
demned to perpetual exile from that lady’s presence.’ 

‘There is not the least hope. The first object of 
my coming here, sir, is to assure you that you must 
believe that there is no more hope of your ever speak- 
ing with her again, than there would be if she had 
died when she came home last night.’ 

‘Must believe? But if I can’t—or if I should, by 
infirmity of nature, be obstinate—and won’t—’ 

‘It is still true. There is no hope.’ 

James Harthouse looked at her with an incredu- 
lous smile upon his lips; but her mind looked over and 
beyond him, and the smile was quite thrown away. 

He bit his lip, and took a little time for considera- 
tion. 

‘Well! If it should unhappily appear,’ he said, 
‘after due pains and duty on my part, that I am 
brought to a position so desolate as this banishment, 
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I shall not become the lady’s persecutor. But you 
said you had no commission from her? 

‘I have only the commission of my love for her, 
and her love for me. I have no other trust, than that 
I have been with her since she came home, and that 
she has given me her confidence. I have no further 
trust, than that I know something of her character 
and her marriage. O Mr. Harthouse, I think you 
had that trust too! 

He was touched in the cavity where his heart 
should have been—in that nest of addled eggs, where 
the birds of heaven would have lived if they had not 
been whistled away—by the fervour of this reproach. 

‘I am not a moral sort of fellow,’ he said, ‘and I 
never make any pretensions to the character of a mor- 
al sort of fellow. I am as immoral as need be. At 
the same time, in bringing any distress upon the 
lady who is the subject of the present conversation, 
or in unfortunately compromising her in any way, 
or in committing myself by any expression of senti- 
ments towards her, not perfectly reconcilable with 
—in fact with—the domestic hearth; or in taking 
any advantage of her father’s being a machine, or of 
her brother’s being a whelp, or of her husband’s being 
a bear; I beg to be allowed to assure you that I have 
had no particular evil intentions, but have glided on 
from one step to another with a smoothness so per- 
fectly diabolical, that I had not the slightest idea 
the catalogue was half so long until I began to turn 
it over. Whereas I find, said Mr. James Hart- 
house, in conclusion, ‘that it is really in several vol- 
umes.’ 

Though he said all this in his frivolous way, the 
way seemed, for that once, a conscious polishing of 
but an ugly surface. He was silent for a moment; 
and then proceeded with a more self-possessed air, 
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though with traces of vexation and disappointment 
that would not be polished out. 

‘After what has been just now represented to me, 
in a manner I find it impossible to doubt—I know 
of hardly any other source from which I could have 
accepted it so readily—I feel bound to say to you, 
in whom the confidence you have mentioned has been 
reposed, that I cannot refuse to contemplate the 
possibility (however unexpected) of my seeing the 
lady no more. I am solely to blame for the thing 
having come to this—and—and, I cannot say,’ he 
added, rather hard up for a general peroration, ‘that 
I have any sanguine expectation of ever becoming 
a moral sort of fellow, or that I have any belief in 
any moral sort of fellow whatever.’ 

Sissy’s face sufficiently showed that her appeal to 
him was not finished. 

“You spoke,’ he resumed, as she raised her eyes to 
him again, ‘of your first object. I may assume that 
there is a second to be mentioned!’ 

ica 

“Will you oblige me by confiding it?’ 

‘Mr. Harthouse,’ returned Sissy, with a blending 
of gentleness and steadiness that quite defeated him, 
and with a simple confidence in his being bound to 
do what she required, that held him at a singular 
disadvantage, ‘the only reparation that remains with 
you, is to leave here immediately and finally. I am 
quite sure that you can mitigate in no other way the 
-wrong and harm you have done. Iam quite sure that 
it is the only compensation you have left it in your 
power to make. I do not say that it is much, or that 
it is enough; but it is something, and it is necessary. 
Therefore, though without any other authority than 
I have given you, and even without the knowledge 
of any other person than yourself and myself, I 
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ask you to depart from this place to-night, under an 
obligation never to return to it.’ 

If she had asserted any influence over him beyond 
her plain faith in the truth and right of what she 
said; if she had concealed the least doubt or irresolu- 
tion, or had harboured: for the best purpose any 
reserve or pretence; if she had shown, or felt, the 
lightest trace of any sensitiveness to his ridicule or 
his astonishment, or any remonstrance he might 
offer; he would have carried it against her at this 
point. But he could as easily have changed a clear 
sky by looking at it in surprise, as affect her. 

‘But do you know,’ he asked, quite at a loss, ‘the 
extent of what you ask? You probably are not 
aware that I am here on a public kind of business, 
preposterous enough in itself, but which I have gone 
in for, and sworn by, and am supposed to be devoted 
to in quite a desperate manner? You probably are 
not aware of that, but I assure you it’s the fact.’ 

It had no effect on Sissy, fact or no fact. 

‘Besides which,’ said Mr. Harthouse, taking a turn 
or two across the room, dubiously, ‘it’s so alarmingly 
absurd. It would make a man so ridiculous, after 
going in for these fellows, to back out in such an 
incomprehensible way.’ 

‘I am quite sure,’ repeated Sissy, ‘that it is the only 
reparation in your power, sir. I am quite sure, or I 
would not have come here.’ 

He glanced at her face, and walked about again. 
‘Upon my soul, I don’t know what to say. So 
immensely absurd!’ 

It fell to his lot, now, to stipulate for secrecy. 

‘If I were to do such a very ridiculous thing,’ he 
said, stopping again presently, and leaning against the 
chimney-piece, ‘it could only be in the most inviolable 
confidence.’ 
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‘I will trust to you, sir,’ returned Sissy, ‘and you 
will trust to me.’ 

His leaning against the chimney-piece reminded 
him of the night with the whelp. It was the self- 
same chimney-piece, and somehow he felt as if he 
were the whelp to-night. He could make no way at 
all. 

‘I suppose a man never was placed in a more 
ridiculous position,’ he said, after looking down, and 
looking up, and laughing, and frowning, and walk- 
ing off, and walking back again. ‘But I see no way 
out of it. What will be, will be. This will be, I 
suppose. I must take off myself, I imagine—in 
short, I engage to do it.’ 

Sissy rose. She was not surprised by the result, 
but she was happy in it, and her face beamed brightly. 

“You will permit me to say,’ continued Mr. James 
Harthouse, ‘that I doubt if any other ambassador, 
or ambassadress, could have addressed me with the 
same success. I must not only regard myself as 
being in a very ridiculous position, but as being 
vanquished at all points. Will you allow me the 
privilege of remembering my enemy’s name?’ 

‘My name?’ said the ambassadress. 

“The only name I could possibly care to know, to- 
night.’ 

‘Sissy Jupe.’ 

‘Pardon my curiosity at parting. Related to the 
family? 

‘I am only a poor girl,’ returned Sissy. ‘I was 
separated from my father—he was only a stroller— 
and taken pity on by Mr. Gradgrind. I have lived 
in the house ever since.’ 

She was gone. 

‘It wanted this to complete the defeat,’ said Mr. 
James Harthouse, sinking, with a resigned air, on the 
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sofa, after standing transfixed a little while. ‘The 
defeat may now be considered perfectly accomplished. 
Only a poor girl—only a stroller—only James Hart- 
house made nothing of—only James Harthouse a 
Great Pyramid of failure.’ 

The Great Pyramid put it into his head to go up 
the Nile. He took a pen upon the instant, and wrote 
the following note (in appropriate hieroglyphics) to 
his brother: 


‘Dear JAck,—All up at Coketown. Bored out 
of the place, and going in for camels. Affection- 
ately, JEM.’ 


He rang the bell. 

‘Send my fellow here.’ 

‘Gone to bed, sir.’ 

“Tell him to get up, and pack up.’ 

He wrote two more notes. One, to Mr. Bound- 
erby, announcing his retirement from that part of 
the country, and showing where he would be found 
for the next fortnight. The other, similar in effect, 
to Mr. Gradgrind. Almost as soon as the ink was 
dry upon their superscriptions, he had left the tall 
chimneys of Coketown behind, and was in a railway 
carriage, tearing and glaring over the dark land- 
scape. 

The moral sort of fellows might suppose that Mr. 
James Harthouse derived some comfortable reflec- 
tions afterwards, from this prompt retreat, as one 
of his few actions that made any amends for anything, 
and as a token to himself that he had escaped the 
climax of a very bad business. But it was not so, 
at all. A secret sense of having: failed and been 
ridiculous—a dread of what other fellows who went 
in for similar sorts of things, would say at his ex- 
pense if they knew it—so oppressed him, that what 
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was about the very best passage in his life was the 
one of all others he would not have owned to on any 
account, arid the only one that made him ashamed of 
himself. 


CHAPTER III 
VERY DECIDED 


THE indefatigable Mrs. Sparsit, with a violent cold 
upon her, her voice reduced to a whisper, and her 
stately frame so racked by continual sneezes that it 
seemed in danger of dismemberment, gave chase to 
her patron until she found him in the metropolis; 
and there, majestically sweeping in upon him at his 
hotel in St. James’s Street, exploded the combustibles 
with which she was charged, and blew up. Having 
executed her mission with infinite relish, this high- 
minded woman then fainted away on Mr. Bound- 
erby’s coat-collar. 

Mr. Bounderby’s first procedure was to shake Mrs. 
Sparsit off, and leave her to progress as she might 
through various stages of suffering on the floor. He 
next had recourse to the administration of potent re- 
storatives, such as screwing the patient’s thumbs, 
smiting her hands, abundantly watering her face, and 
inserting salt in her mouth. When these attentions 
had recovered her (which they speedily did), he 
hustled her into a fast train without offering any 
other refreshment, and carried her back to Coketown 
more dead than alive. ; 

Regarded as a classical ruin, Mrs. Sparsit was an 
interesting spectacle on her arrival at her journey’s 
end; but considered in any other light, the amount 
of damage she had by that time sustained was ex- 
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cessive, and impaired her claims to admiration. 
Utterly heedless of the wear and tear of her clothes 
and constitution, and adamant to her pathetic sneezes, 
Myr. Bounderby immediately crammed her into a 
coach, and bore her off to Stone Lodge. 

‘Now, ‘Tom Gradgrind,’ said Bounderby, bursting 
into his father-in-law’s room late at night; ‘here’s a 
lady here—Mrs. Sparsit—you know Mrs. Sparsit— 
who has something to say to you that will strike you 
dumb,’ ; 

“You have missed my letter!’ exclaimed Mr. Grad- 
grind, surprised by the apparition. 

‘Missed your letter, sir! bawled Bounderby, ‘The 
present time is no time for letters. No man shall 
talk to Josiah Bounderby of Coketown about letters, 
with his mind in the state it ’s in now.’ 

‘Bounderby,’ said Mr. Gradgrind, in a tone of tem- 
perate remonstrance, ‘I speak of a very special letter 
I have written to you, in reference to Louisa,’ 

‘Tom Gradgrind,’ replied Bounderby, knocking 
the flat of his hand several times with great vehe- 
mence on the table, ‘I speak of a very special mes- 
senger that has come to me, in reference to Louisa. 
Mrs. Sparsit, ma’am, stand forward!’ 

That unfortunate lady hereupon essaying to offer 
testimony, without any voice and with painful ges- 
tures expressive of an inflamed throat, became so 
aggravating and underwent so many facial contor- 
tions, that Mr, Bounderby, unable to bear it, seized 
her by the arm and shook her. 

‘If you can’t get it out, ma’am,’ said Bounderby, 
‘leave me to get it out. This is not a time for a lady, 
however highly connected, to be totally inaudible, and 
seemingly swallowing marbles. Tom Gradgrind, 
Mrs. Sparsit latterly found herself, by accident, in 
a situation to overhear a conversation out of doors 
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between your daughter and your precious gentleman- 
friend, Mr. James Harthouse.’ 

‘Indeed! said Mr. Gradgrind. 

‘Ah! Indeed! cried Bounderby. ‘And in that 
conversation—’ 

‘It is not necessary to repeat its tenor, Bounderby. 
I know what passed.’ 

‘You do? Perhaps,’ said Bounderby, starting with 
all his might at his so quiet and assuasive father-in- 
law, ‘you know where your daughter is at the present 
time!’ 

‘Undoubtedly. She is here.’ 

“Here? 

‘My dear Bounderby, let me beg you to restrain 
these loud outbreaks, on all accounts. Louisa is here. 
The moment she could detach herself from that inter- 
view with the person of whom you speak, and whom 
I deeply regret to have been the means of introdu- 
cing to you, Louisa hurried here, for protection. I 
myself had not been at home many hours, when I 
received her—here, in this room. She hurried by the 
train to town, she ran from town to this house through 
a raging storm, and presented herself before me in 
a state of distraction. Of course, she has remained 
here ever since. Let me entreat you, for your own 
sake and for hers, to be more quiet.’ 

Mr. Bounderby silently gazed about him for some 
moments, in every direction except Mrs. Sparsit’s 
direction; and then, abruptly turning upon the niece 
of Lady Scadgers, said to that wretched woman: 

__ ‘Now, ma’am! We shall be happy to hear any 

little apology you may think proper to offer, for 
going about the country at express pace, with no 
other luggage than a Cock-and-a-Bull, ma’am!’ 

‘Sir,’ whispered Mrs. Sparsit, ‘my nerves are at 
present too much shaken, and my health is at present 
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too much impaired, in your service, to admit of my 
doing more than taking refuge in tears.’ 

(Which she did.) 

‘Well, ma’am,’ said Bounderby, ‘without making 
any observation to you that may not be made with 
propriety to a woman of good family, what I have 
got to add to that, is that there is something else in 
which it appears to me you may take refuge, namely, 
acoach. And the coach in which we came here, being 
at the door, you ’ll allow me to hand you down to it, 
and pack you home to the Bank: where the best course 
for you to pursue, will be to put your feet into the 
hottest water you can bear, and take a glass of scald- 
ing rum and butter after you get into bed.’ With 
these words, Mr. Bounderby extended his right hand 
to the weeping lady, and escorted her to the convey- 
ance in question, shedding many plaintive sneezes by 
the way. He soon returned alone. 

‘Now, as you showed me in your face, Tom Grad- 
grind, that you wanted to speak to me,’ he resumed, 
‘here lam. But, I am not in a very agreeable state, 
I tell you plainly: not relishing this business, even 
as it is, and not considering that I am at any time 
as dutifully and submissively treated by your daugh- 
ter, as Josiah Bounderby of Coketown ought to be 
treated by his wife. You have your opinion, I dare 
say; and I have mine, I know. If you mean to say 
anything to me to-night, that goes against this candid 
remark, you had better let it alone.’ 

Mr. Gradgrind, it will be observed, being much 
softened, Mr. Bounderby took particular pains to 
harden himself at all points. It was his amiable 
nature. 

‘My dear Bounderby, Mr. Gradgrind began in 
reply. ; 

‘Now, you ’ll excuse me,’ said Bounderby, ‘but I 
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don’t want to be too dear. That, to start with. 
When I begin to be dear to a man, I generally find 
that his intention is to come over me. I am not 
speaking to you politely; but, as you are aware, I am 
not polite. If you like politeness, you know where 
to get it. You have your gentleman-friends you 
know, and they ’ll serve you with as much of the 
article as you want. I don’t keep it myself.’ 

‘Bounderby,’ urged Mr. Gradgrind, ‘we are all 
liable to mistakes—’ 

‘I thought you couldn’t make ’em,’ interrupted 
Bounderby. 

‘Perhaps I thought so. But, I say we are all liable 
to mistakes; and I should feel sensible of your deli- 
cacy, and grateful for it, if you would spare me these 
references to Harthouse. I shall not associate him 
in our conversation with your intimacy and encourage- 
ment; pray do not persist in connecting him with 
mine.’ 

‘I never mentioned his name!’ said Bounderby. 

“Well, well! returned Mr. Gradgrind, with a 
patient, even a submissive, air. And he sat for a 
little while pondering. ‘“Bounderby, I see reason to 
doubt whether we have ever quite understood Louisa.’ 

“Who do you mean by We? 

‘Let me say I, then,’ he returned, in answer to the 
coarsely blurted question; “I doubt whether I have 
understood Louisa. I doubt whether I have been 
quite right in the manner of her education.’ 

“There you hit it,’ returned Bounderby. ‘There I 
_ agree with you. You have found it out at last, have 
you? Education! Ill tell you what education is— 
To be tumbled out of doors, neck and crop, and put 
upon the shortest allowance of everything except 
blows. That ’s what I call education.’ 

‘I think your good sense will perceive,’ Mr. Grad- 
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grind remonstrated in all humility, ‘that whatever the 
merits of such a system may be, it would be difficult 
of general application to girls.’ 

‘I don’t see it at all, sir,’ returned the obstinate 
Bounderby. 

‘Well,’ sighed Mr. Gradgrind, ‘we will not enter 
into the question. I assure you I have no desire to 
be controversial. I seek to repair what is amiss, if 
I possibly can; and I hope you will assist me in a 
good spirit, Bounderby, for I have been very much 
distressed.’ 

‘I don’t understand you, yet,’ said Bounderby, with 
determined obstinacy, ‘and therefore I won’t make 
any promises.’ 

‘In the course of a few hours, my dear Bounderby,’ 
Mr. Gradgrind proceeded, in the same depressed and 
propitiatory manner, ‘I appear to myself to have be- 
come better informed as to Louisa’s character, than 
in previous years. ‘The enlightenment has been pain- 
fully foreed upon me, and the discovery is not mine. 
I think there are—Bounderby, you will be surprised 
to hear me say this—I think there are qualities in 
Louisa, which—which have been harshly neglected, 
and—and a little perverted. And-—and I would 
suggest to you, that—that if you would kindly meet 
me in a timely endeavour to leave her to her better 
nature for a while—and to encourage it to develop 
itself by tenderness and consideration—it—it would 
be the better for the happiness of all of us. Louisa,’ 
said Mr. Gradgrind, shading his face with his hand, 
‘has always been my favourite child.’ 

The blustrous Bounderby crimsoned and swelled to 
such an extent on hearing these words, that he seemed 
to be, and probably was, on the brink of a fit. With 
his very ears a bright purple shot with crimson, he 
pent up his indignation, however, and said: 
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‘You ’d like to keep her here for a time?’ 

‘I—I had intended to recommend, my dear Bound- 
erby, that you should allow Louisa to remain here 
on a visit, and be attended by Sissy (I mean of course 
Cecilia Jupe), who understands her, and in whom she 
trusts.’ 

‘I gather from all this, Tom Gradgrind,’ said 
Bounderby, standing up with his hands in his pockets, 
‘that you are of opinion that there ’s what people call 
some incompatibility between Loo Bounderby and 
myself.’ 

‘I fear there is at present a general incompatibility 
between Louisa, and—and—and almost all the rela- 
tions in which I have placed her,’ was her father’s 
sorrowful reply. 

‘Now, look you here, Tom Gradgrind,’ said 
Bounderby the flushed, confronting him with his legs 
wide apart, his hands deeper in his pockets, and his 
hair like a hayfield wherein his windy anger was 
boisterous. ‘You have said your say; I am going to 
say mine. I am a Coketown man. I am Josiah 
Bounderby of Coketown. I know the bricks of this 
town, and I know the works of this town, and I know 
the chimneys of this town, and I know the smoke of 
this town, and I know the Hands of this town. I 
know ’em all pretty well. They ’re real. When a 
man tells me anything about imaginative qualities, I 
always tell that man, whoever he is, that I know what 
ke means. He means turtle-soup and venison, with 
a gold spoon, and that he wants to be set up with a 
coach and six. ‘That’s what your daughter wants. 
Since you are of opinion that she ought to have what 
she wants, I recommend you to provide it for her. 
Because, ‘Tom Gradgrind, she will never have it from 
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me. 
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‘Bounderby,’ said Mr. Gradgrind, ‘I hoped, after 


my entreaty, you would have taken a different tone.’ 

‘Just wait a bit,’ retorted Bounderby, ‘you have 
said your say, I believe. I heard you out; hear me 
out, if you please. Don’t make yourself a spectacle 
of unfairness as well as inconsistency, because, al- 
though I am sorry to see Tom Gradgrind reduced 
to his present position, I should be doubly sorry to 
see him brought so low as that. Now, there’s an 
incompatibility of some sort or another, I am given 
to understand by you, between your daughter and 
me. Ill give you to understand, in reply to that, 
that there unquestionably is an incompatibility of the 
first magnitude—to be summed up in this—that your 
daughter don’t properly know her husband’s merits, 
and is not impressed with such a sense as would be- 
come her, by George! of the honour of his alliance. 
That ’s plain speaking, I hope.’ 

‘Bounderby, urged Mr. Gradgrind, ‘this is un- 
reasonable.’ . . 

‘Is it? said Bounderby. ‘I am glad to hear you 
say so. Because when Tom Gradgrind with his new 
lights, tells me that what I say is unreasonable, I am 
convinced at once it must be devilish sensible. With 
your permission I am going on. You know my ori- 
gin; and you know that for a good many years of my 
life I didn’t want a shoeing-horn, in consequence of 
not having a shoe. Yet you may believe or not, as 
you think proper, that there are ladies—born ladies 
—belonging to families—Families!—who next to 
worship the ground I walk on.’ 

He discharged this like a Rocket, at his father-in- 
law’s head. 

‘Whereas your daughter,’ proceeded Bounderby, “is 
far from being a born lady. That you know, your- 
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self. Not that I care a pinch of candle-snuff about 
such things, for you are very well aware I don’t; but 
that such is the fact, and you, ‘Tom Gradgrind, can’t 
change it. Why do I say this? 

‘Not, I fear,’ observed Mr. Gradgrind, in a low 
voice, ‘to spare me.’ 

‘Hear me out,’ said Bounderby, ‘and refrain from 
cutting in till your turn comes round. I say this, 
because highly connected females have been aston- 
ished to see the way in which your daughter has con- 
ducted herself, and to witness her insensibility. They 
have wondered how I have suffered it. And I won- 
der myself now, and I won’t suffer it.’ 

‘Bounderby,’ returned Mr. Gradgrind, rising, ‘the 
less we say to-night the better, I think.’ 

‘On the contrary, om Gradgrind, the more we say 
to-night, the better, I think. That is,’ the considera- 
tion checked him, ‘till I have said all I mean to say, 
and then I don’t care how soon we stop. I come to 
a question that may shorten the business. What do 
you mean by the proposal you made just now? 

“What do I mean, Bounderby?” 

‘By your visiting proposition, said Bounderby, 
with an inflexible jerk of the hayfield. 

‘I mean that I hope you may be induced to arrange 
in a friendly manner, for allowing Louisa a period of 
repose and reflection here, which may tend to a grad- 
ual alteration for the better in many respects.’ 

“To a softening down of your ideas of the incom- 
patibility * said Bounderby. 

‘If you put it in those terms.’ 

“What made you think of this? said Bounderby. 

‘I have already said, I fear Louisa has not been 
understood. Is it asking too much, Bounderby, that 
vou, so far her elder, should aid in trying to set her 
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right? You have accepted a great charge of her; for 
better for worse, for— 

Mr. Bounderby may have been annoyed by the 
repetition of his own words to Stephen Blackpool, 
but he cut the quotation short with an angry start. 

‘Come!’ said he, ‘I don’t want to be told about that. 
I know what I took her for, as well as you do. Never 
you mind what I took her for; that’s my look out.’ 

‘I was merely going on to remark, Bounderby, that 
we may all be more or less in the wrong, not even 
excepting you; and that some yielding on your part, 
remembering the trust you have accepted, may not 
only be an act of true kindness, but perhaps a debt 
incurred towards Louisa.’ 

‘I think differently,’ blustered Bounderby. ‘I am 
going to finish this business according to my own 
opinions. Now, I don’t want to make a quarrel of 
it with you, Tom Gradgrind. ‘To tell you the truth, 
I don’t think it would be worthy of my reputation 
to quarrel on such a subject. As to your gentleman- 
friend, he may take himself off, wherever he likes 
best. If he falls in my way, I shall tell him my 
mind; if he don’t fall in my way, I shan’t, for it won’t 
be worth my while to do it. As to your daughter, 
whom I made Loo Bounderby, and might have done 
better by leaving Loo Gradgrind, if she don’t come 
home to-morrow, by twelve o’clock at noon, I shall 
understand that she prefers to stay away, and I shall 
send her wearing apparel and so forth over here, 
and you ’ll take charge of her for the future. What 
I shall say to people in general, of the incompati- 
bility that led to my so laying down the law, will 
be this. I am Josiah Bounderby, and I had my 
bringing-up; she’s the daughter of Tom Gradgrind, 
and she had her bringing-up; and the two horses 
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wouldn’t pull together. I am pretty well known to 
be rather an uncommon man, I believe; and most 
people will understand fast enough that it must be a 
woman rather out of the common, also, who, in the 
long run, would come up to my mark.’ 

‘Let me seriously entreat you to reconsider this, 
Bounderby,’ urged Mr. Gradgrind, ‘before you com- 
mit yourself to such a decision.’ 

‘I always come to a decision,’ said Bounderby, 
tossing his hat on: ‘and whatever I do, I do at once. 
I should be surprised at Tom Gradgrind’s address- 
ing such a remark to Josiah Bounderby of Coketown, 
knowing what he knows of him, if I could be sur- 
prised by anything Tom Gradgrind did, after his 
making himself a party to sentimental humbug. I 
have given you my decision, and I have got no more 
to say. Good-night! 

So Mr. Bounderby went home to his town house 
to bed. At five minutes past twelve o’clock next 
day, he directed Mrs. Bounderby’s property to be 
carefully packed up and sent to Tom Gradgrind’s; 
advertised his country retreat for sale by private con- 
tract; and resumed a bachelor life. 


CHAPTER IV 
LOST 


THE robbery at the Bank had not languished before, 
and did not cease to occupy a fronc place in the at- 
tention of the principal of that establishment now. 
In boastful proof of his promptitude and activity, as 
a remarkable man, and a self-made man, and a com- 
mercial wonder more admirable than Venus, who had 
risen out of the mud instead of the sea, he liked to 
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show how little his domestic affairs abated his busi- 
ness ardour. Consequently, in the first few weeks of 
his resumed bachelorhood, he even advanced upon 
his usual display of bustle, and every day made such 
a rout in renewing his investigations into the robbery, 
that the officers who had it in hand almost wished it 
had never been committed. 

They were at fault too, and off the scent. Al- 
though they had been so quiet since the first outbreak 
of the matter, that most people really did suppose 
it to have been abandoned as hopeless, nothing new 
occurred. No implicated man or woman took un- 
timely courage, or made a self-betraying step. More 
remarkable yet, Stephen Blackpool could not be 
heard of, and the mysterious old woman remained a 
mystery. 

Things having come to this pass, and showing no 
latent signs of stirring beyond it, the upshot of Mr. 
Bounderby’s investigations was, that he resolved to 
hazard a bold burst. He drew up a placard, offer- 
ing Twenty Pounds reward for the apprehension of 
Stephen Blackpool, suspected of complicity in the 
robbery of the Coketown Bank on such a night; he 
described the said Stephen Blackpool by dress, com- 
plexion, estimated height, and manner, as minutely 
as he could; he recited how he had left the town, and 
in what direction he had been last seen going; he had 
the whole printed in great black letters on a staring 
broadsheet; and he caused the walls to be posted with 
it in the dead of night, so that it should strike upon 
the sight of the whole population at one blow. 

The factory-bells had need to ring their loudest 
that morning to disperse the groups of workers who 
stood in the tardy daybreak, collected round the 
placards, devouring them with eager eyes. Not the 
least eager of the eyes assembled, were the eyes of 
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those who could not read. These people, as they 
listened to the friendly voice that read aloud—there 
was always some such ready to help them—stared at 
the characters which meant so much with a vague awe 
and respect that would have been half ludicrous, if 
any aspect of public ignorance could ever be other- 
wise than threatening and full of evil. Many ears 
and eyes were busy with a vision of the matter of 
these placards, among turning spindles, rattling 
looms, and whirring wheels, for hours afterwards; 
and when the Hands cleared out again into the 
streets, there were still as many readers as before. 
Slackbridge, the delegate, had to address his 
audience too that night; and Slackbridge had ob- 
tained a clean bill from the printer, and had brought 
it in his pocket. O my friends and fellow country- 
men, the down-trodden operatives of Coketown, oh 
my fellow brothers and fellow workmen and fellow 
citizens and fellow men, what a to-do was there, when 
Slackbridge unfolded what he called ‘that damning 
document,’ and held it up to the gaze, and for the 
execration of the working-man community! ‘O my 
fellow men, behold of what a traitor in the camp of 
those great spirits who are enrolled upon the holy 
scroll of Justice and of Union, is appropriately 
capable! Oh my prostrate friends, with the galling 
yoke of tyrants on your necks and the iron foot of 
despotism treading down your fallen forms into the 
dust of the earth, upon which right glad would your 
oppressors be to see you creeping on your bellies all 
_ the days of your lives, like the serpent in the garden 
—oh my brothers, and shall I as a man not add, my 
sisters too, what do you say, now, of Stephen Black- 
pool, with a slight stoop in his shoulders and about 
five foot seven in height, as set forth in this degrad- 
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ing and disgusting document, this blighting bill, this 
pernicious placard, this abominable advertisement; 
and with what majesty of denouncement will you 
erush the viper, who would bring this stain and shame 
upon the God-like race that happily has cast him 
out for ever! Yes, my compatriots, happily cast him 
out and sent him forth! For you remember how 
he stood here before you on this platform; you re- 
member how, face to face and foot to foot, I pursued 
him through all his intricate windings; you remember 
how he sneaked and slunk, and sidled, and splitted 
of straws, until, with not an inch of ground to which 
to cling, I hurled him out from amongst us: an object 
for the undying finger of scorn to point at, and for 
the avenging fire of every free and thinking mind 
to scorch and sear! And now my friends—my 
labouring friends, for I rejoice and triumph in that 
stigma—my friends whose hard but honest beds are 
made in toil, and whose scanty but independent pots 
are boiled in hardship; and, now I say, my friends, 
what appellation has that dastard craven taken to 
himself, when, with the mask torn from his features, 
he stands before us in all his native deformity, a 
What? Athief! A plunderer! <A proscribed fugi- 
tive, with a price upon his head; a fester and a 
wound upon the noble caaracter of the Coketown 
operative! ‘Therefore, my band of brothers in a 

sacred bond, to which your children and your chil- 
dren’s children yet unborn have set their infant hands 
and seals, I propose to you on the part of the United 
Aggregate Tribunal, ever watchful for your welfare, 
ever zealous for your benefit, that this meeting does 
Resolve: ‘That Stephen Blackpool, weaver, referred 
to in this placard, having been already solemnly dis- 
owned by the community of Coketown Hands, the 
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same are free from the shame of his misdeeds, and 
cannot as a class be reproached with his dishonest 
actions!’ 

Thus Slackbridge; gnashing and perspiring after a 
prodigious sort. A few stern voices called out “No!’ 
and a score or two hailed, with assenting cries of 
‘Hear, hear!’ the caution from one man, ‘Slackbridge, 
y’ or over hetter int; y’ or a goen too fast! But these 
were pigmies against an army; the general assem- 
blage subscribed to the gospel according to Slack- 
bridge, and gave three cheers for him, as he sat 
demonstratively panting at them. 

These men and women were yet in the streets, 
passing quietly to their homes, when Sissy, who had 
been called away from Louisa some minutes before, 
returned. ‘Who is it?’ asked Louisa. 

‘It is Mr. Bounderby,’ said Sissy, timid of the 
name, ‘and your brother Mr. Tom, and a young 
woman who says her name is Rachael, and that you 
know her.’ 

‘What do they want, Sissy dear?’ 

“They want to see you. Rachael has been crying, 
and seems angry.’ 

‘Father,’ said Louisa, for he was present, ‘I can- 
not refuse to see them, for a reason that will explain 

itself. Shall they come in here?’ 
' As he answered in the affirmative, Sissy went away 
to bring them. She reappeared with them directly. 
Tom was last; and remained standing in the ob- 
scurest part of the room, near the door. 

‘Mrs. Bounderby,’ said her husband, entering with 
a cool nod, ‘I don’t disturb you, I hope. This is an 
unseasonable hour, but here is a-young woman who 
has been making statements which render my visit 
necessary. Tom Gradgrind, as your son, young 
Tom, refuses for some obstinate reason or other to 
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say anything at all about those statements, good or 
bad, I am obliged to confront her with your daughter.’ 

‘You have seen me once before, young lady,’ said 
Rachael, standing in front of Louisa. 

Tom coughed. 

“You have seen me, young lady,’ repeated Rachael, 

as she did not answer, ‘once before.’ 
‘Tom coughed again, 

‘IL have.’ 

Rachael cast her eyes proudly towards Mr. Bound- 
derby, and said, ‘Will you make it known, young 
lady, where and who was there?’ 

‘I went to the house where Stephen Blackpool 
lodged, on the night of his discharge from his work, 
and I saw you there. He was there too; and an old 
woman who did not speak, and whom I could scarcely 
see, stood in a dark corner. My brother was with 
me. 

“Why couldn’t you say so, young Tom? demanded 
Bounderby. 

‘I promised my sister I wouldn’t.’. Which Louisa 
hastily confirmed. ‘And _ besides,’ said the whelp 
bitterly, ‘she tells her own story so precious well— 
and so full—that what business had I to take it out 
of her mouth!’ 

‘Say, young lady, if you please,’ pursued Rachael, 
‘why in an evil hour, you ever came to Stephen’s that 
night.’ 

‘I felt compassion for him,’ said Louisa, her colour 
deepening, ‘and I wished to know what he was going 
to do, and wished to offer him assistance.’ 

‘Thank you, ma’am,’ said Bounderby, ‘Much 
flattered and obliged.’ 

‘Did you offer him,’ asked Rachael, ‘a bank-note?’ 

‘Yes: but he refused it, and would only take two 
pounds in gold.’ 
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Rachael cast her eyes towards Mr. Bounderby 
again. 

‘Oh certainly! said Bounderby. ‘If you put the 
question whether your ridiculous and improbable 
account was true or not, I am bound to say it’s con- 
firmed.’ . 

“Young lady,’ said Rachael, ‘Stephen Blackpool is 
now named as a thief in public print all over this 
town, and where else! There have been a meeting to- 
night where he have been spoken of in the same 
shameful way. Stephen! The honestest lad, the 
truest lad, the best!) Her indignation failed her, and 
she broke off sobbing. 

‘I am very, very sorry,’ said Louisa. 

‘O young lady, young lady,’ returned Rachael, ‘I 
hope you may be, but I don’t know! I can’t say 
what you may ha’ done! The like of you don’t know 
us, don’t care for us, don’t belong to us. I am not 
sure why you may ha’ come that night. I can’t tell 
but what you may ha’ come wi’ some aim of your 
own, not mindin’ to what trouble you brought such 
as the poor lad. I said then, Bless you for coming; 
and I said it of my heart, you seemed to take so 
pitifully to him; but I don’t know now, I don’t know! 

Louisa could not reproach her for her unjust sus- 
picions; she was so faithful to her idea of the man, 
and so afflicted. 

‘And when I think,’ said Rachael through her sobs, 
‘that the poor lad was so grateful, thinkin’ you so 
good to him—when I mind that he put his hand over 
his hard-worken face to hide the tears that you 
brought up there—O, I hope you may be sorry, and 
ha’ no bad cause to be it; but I don’t know, I don’t 
know!’ , 

“You ’re a pretty article,’ growled the whelp, mov- 
ing uneasily in his dark corner, ‘to come here with 
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these precious imputations! You ought to be 
bundled out for not knowing how to behave yourself, 
and you would be by rights.’ . 

She said nothing in reply; and her low weeping 
was the only sound that was heard, until Mr. Bound- 
erby spoke. 

‘Come!’ said he, ‘you know what you have engaged 
= do. You had better give your mind to that; not 
this.’ 

**Deed, I am loath,’ returned Rachael, drying her 
eyes, ‘that any here should see me like this; but I 
won't be seen so again. Young lady, when I had 
read what’s put in print of Stephen—and what has 
just as much truth in it as if it had been put in print 
of you—I went straight to the Bank to say I knew 
where Stephen was, and to give a sure and certain 
promise that he should be here in two days. I couldn’t 
meet wi’ Mr. Bounderby then, and your brother sent 
me away, and [I tried to find you, but you was not to 
be found, and I went back to work. Soon as I come 
out of the Mill to-night, I hastened to hear what 
was said of Stephen—for I know wi’ pride he will 
come back to shame it!—and then J went again to 
seek Mr. Bounderby, and I found him, and I told 
him every word I knew; and he believed no word I 
said, and brought me here.’ 

‘So far, that ’s true enough,’ assented Mr. Bound- 
erby, with his hands in his pockets and his hat on. 
‘But I have known you people before to-day, you ‘ll 
observe, and I know you never die for want of talk- 
ing. Now, I recommend you not so much to mind 
talking just now, as doing. You have undertaken to 
do something; all I remark upon that at present is, 
do it!’ 

‘I have written to Stephen by the post that went 
out this afternoon, as I have written to him once be- 
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fore sin’ he went away,’ said Rachael; ‘and he will 
be here, at furthest, in two days.’ 

‘Then, I “Il tell you something. You are not aware 
perhaps,’ retorted Mr. Bounderby, ‘that you yourself 
have been looked after now and then, not being con- 
sidered quite free from suspicion in this business, on 
account of most people being judged according to 
the company they keep. The post-office hasn’t been 
forgotten either. What I ’ll tell you is, that no letter 
to Stephen Blackpool has ever got into it. There- 
fore, what has become of yours, I leave you to guess. 
Perhaps you ’re mistaken, and never wrote any.’ 

‘He hadn’t been gone from here, young lady,’ said 
Rachael, turning appealingly to Louisa, “as much as 
a week, when he sent me the only letter I have had 
from him, saying that he was forced to seek work 
in another name.’ 

‘Oh, by George! cried Bounderby, shaking his 
head, with a whistle, ‘he changes his name, does he! 
That ’s rather unlucky, too, for such an immaculate 
chap. It’s considered a little suspicious in Courts of 
Justice, I believe, when an Innocent happens to have 
many names.’ 

‘What,’ said Rachael, with the tears in her eyes 
again, ‘what, young lady, in the name of Mercy, was 
left the poor lad to do! The masters against him 
on one hand, the men against him on the other, he 
only wantin’ to work hard in peace, and do what he 
felt right. Can a man have no soul of his own, no 
mind of his own? Must he go wrong all through wi’ 
this side, or must he go wrong all through wi’ that, 
or else be hunted like a hare? 

‘Indeed, indeed, I pity him from my heart,’ re- 
turned Louisa; ‘and I hope that he will clear himself.’ 

“You need have no fear of that, young lady. He is 
sure!’ 
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‘All the surer, I suppose,’ said Mr. Bounderby, ‘for 
your refusing to tell where he is? Eh!’ 

“He shall not, through any act of mine, come back 
wi the unmerited reproach of being brought back. 
He shall come back of his own accord to clear him- 
self, and put all those that have injured his good 
character, and he not here for its defence, to shame. 
I have told him what has been done against him,’ 
said Rachael, throwing off all distrust as a rock throws 
off the sea, ‘and he will be here, at furthest, in two 
days.’ 

‘Notwithstanding which,’ added Mr. Bounderby, 
‘if he can be laid hold of any sooner, he shall have an 
earlier opportunity of clearing himself. As to you, 
I have nothing against you; what you came and told 
me turns out to be true, and I have given you the 
means of proving it to be true, and there’s an end of 
it. I wish you good-night all! I must be off to 
look a little further into this.’ 

Tom came out of his corner when Mr. Bounderby 
moved, moved with him, kept close to him, and went 
away with him. The only parting salutation of 
which he delivered himself was a sulky ‘Good-night, 
father! With a brief speech, and a scowl at his 
sister, he left the house. 

Since his sheet-anchor had come home, Mr. Grad- 
grind had been sparing of speech. He still sat silent, 
when Louisa mildly said: 

‘Rachael, you will not distrust me one day, when 
you know me better.’ ‘ 

‘It goes against me, Rachael answered, in a 
gentler manner, ‘to mistrust any one; but when I am 
so mistrusted—when we all are—I cannot keep such 
things quite out of my mind. I ask your pardon for 
having done you an injury. I don’t think what I 
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said now. Yet I might come to think it again, wi’ 
the poor lad so wronged.’ 

‘Did you tell him in your letter,’ inquired Sissy, 
‘that suspicion seemed to have fallen upon him, be- 
cause he had been seen about the Bank at night? He 
would then know what he would have to explain on 
coming back, and would be ready.’ 

“Yes, dear,’ she returned; ‘but I can’t guess what 
ean have ever taken him there. He never used to go 
there. It was never in his way. His way was the 
same as mine, and not near it.’ 

Sissy had already been at her side asking her where 
she lived, and whether she might come to-morrow 
night, to inquire if there were news of him. 

‘I doubt,’ said Rachael, ‘if he can be here till next 
day.’ 

‘Then I will come next night too,’ said Sissy. 

When Rachael, assenting to this, was gone, Mr. 
Gradgrind lifted up his head, and said to his daugh- 
ter: 

‘Louisa, my dear, I have never, that I know of, 
seen this man. Do you believe him to be impli- 
cated? 

‘I think I have believed it, father, though with 
great difficulty. I do not believe it now.’ 

‘That is to say, you once persuaded yourself to 
believe it, from knowing him to be suspected. His 
appearance and manner; are they so honest? 

‘Very honest.’ 

‘And her confidence not to be shaken! I ask my- 
self, said Mr. Gradgrind, musing, ‘does the real 
culprit know of these accusations? Where is he? 
Who is he?’ 

His hair had latterly began to change its colour. 
As he leaned upon his hand again, looking gray and 
old, Louisa, with a face of fear and pity, hurriedly 
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went over to him, and sat close at his side. Her eyes 
by accident met Sissy’s at the moment. Sissy flushed 
and started, and Louisa put her finger on her lip. 

Next night, when Sissy returned home and told 
Louisa that Stephen was not come, she told it in a 
whisper. Next night again, when she came home 
with the same account, and added that he had not been 
heard of, she spoke in the same low frightened tone. 
From the moment of that interchange of looks, they 
never uttered his name, or any reference to him, aloud; 
nor ever pursued the subject of the robbery, when 
Mr. Gradgrind spoke of it. 

The two appointed days ran out, three days and 
nights ran out, and Stephen Blackpool was not come, 
and remained unheard of. On the fourth day, Ra- 
chael, with unabated confidence, but considering her 
despatch to have miscarried, went up to the Bank, 
and showed her letter from him with his address, at 
a working colony, one of many, not upon the main 
road, sixty miles away. Messengers were sent to 
that place, and the whole town looked for Stephen 
to be brought in next day. 

During this whole time the whelp moved about 
with Mr. Bounderby like his shadow, assisting in all 
the proceedings. He was greatly excited, horribly 
fevered, bit his nails down to the quick, spoke in a 
hard rattling voice, and with lips that were black and 
burnt up. At the hour when the suspected man was 
looked for, the whelp was at the station; offering to 
wager that he had made off before the arrival of those 
who were sent in quest of him, and that he would 
not appear. 

The whelp was right. The messengers returned 
alone. Rachael’s letter had gone, Rachael’s letter 
had been delivered, Stephen Blackpool had de- 
camped in that same hour; and no soul knew more of 
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him. The only doubt in Coketown was, whether 
Rachael had written in good faith, believing that he 
really would come back, or warning him to fly. On 
this point opinion was divided. 

Six days, seven days, far on into another week. 
The wretched whelp plucked up a ghastly courage, 
and began to grow defiant. ‘Was the suspected fel- 
low the thief? A pretty question! If not, where 
was the man, and why did he not come back? 

Where was the man, and why did he not come 
back? In the dead of night the echoes of his own 
words, which had rolled Heaven knows how far away 
in the daytime, came back instead, and abided by him 
until morning. 


CHAPTER V 
FOUND 


Day and night again, day and night again. No 
Stephen Blackpool. Where was the man, and why 
did he not come back? 

Every night, Sissy went to Rachael’s lodging, and 
sat with her in her small neat room. All day, Ra- 
chael toiled as such people must toil, whatever their 
anxieties. The smoke-serpents were. indifferent who 
was lost or found, who turned out bad or good; the 
melancholy mad elephants, like the Hard Fact men, 
abated nothing of their set routine, whatever hap- 
pened. Day and night again, day and night again. 
The monotony was unbroken. Even Stephen Black- 
pool’s disappearance was falling into the general way, 
and becoming as monotonous a wonder as any piece 
of machinery in Coketown. 

‘I misdoubt,’ said Rachael, ‘if there is as many as 
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twenty left in all this place, who have any trust in 
the poor dear lad now.’ 

She said it to Sissy, as they sat in her lodging, 
lighted only by the lamp at the street corner. Sissy 
had come there when it was already dark, to await her 
return from work; and they had since sat at the 
window where Rachael had found her, wanting no 
brighter light to shine on their sorrowful talk. 

‘If it hadn’t been mercifully brought about, that 
I was to have you to speak to,’ pursued Rachael, 
‘times are, when I think my mind would not have kept 
right. But I get hope and strength through you; 
and you believe that though appearances may rise 
against him, he will be proved clear? 

‘I do believe so,’ returned Sissy, ‘with my whole 
heart. I feel so certain, Rachael, that the confidence 
you hold in yours against all discouragement, is not 
like to be wrong, that I have no more doubt of him 
than if I had known him through as many years of 
trial as you have.’ 

‘And I, my dear,’ said Rachael, with a tremble in 
her voice, ‘have known him through them all, to be, 
according to his quiet ways, so faithful to everything 
honest and good, that if he was never to be heard of 
more, and I was to live to be a hundred years old, 
I could say with my last breath, God knows my heart. 
I have never once left trusting Stephen Blackpool!’ 

‘We all believe, up at the Lodge, Rachael, that he 
will be freed from suspicion, sooner or later.’ 

‘The better I know it to be so believed there, my 
dear,’ said Rachael, ‘and the kinder I feel it that you 
come away from there, purposely to comfort me, and 
keep me company, and be seen wi’ me when I am not 
vet free from all suspicion myself, the more grieved 
T am that I should ever have spoken those mistrust- 
ing words to the young lady. And yet—’ 
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‘You don’t mistrust her now, Rachael?’ 

‘Now that you have brought us more together, no. 
But I can’t at all times keep out of my mind—’ 

Her voice so sunk into a low and slow commun- 
ing with herself, that Sissy, sitting by her side, was 
obliged to listen with attention. 

‘I can’t at all times keep out of my mind, mis- 
trustings of some one. I can’t think who ’tis, I can’t 
think how or why it may be done, but I mistrust that 
some one has put Stephen out of the way. I mis- 
trust that by his coming back of his own accord, and 
showing himself innocent before them all, some one 
would be confounded, who—to prevent that—has 
stopped him, and put him out of the way.’ 

‘That is a dreadful thought,’ said Sissy, turning 
pale. 

‘It zs a dreadful thought to think he may be mur- 
dered.’ 

Sissy shuddered, and turned paler yet. 

“When it makes its way into my mind, dear,’ said 
Rachael, ‘and it will come sometimes, though I do 
all I can to keep it out, wi counting on to high num- 
pers as I work, and saying over and over again pieces 
that I knew when I were a child—I fall into such 
a wild, hot hurry, that, however tired I am, I want 
to walk fast, miles and miles. I must get the better 
of this‘before bed-time. Ill walk home wi’ you.’ 

‘He nught fall ill upon the journey back,’ said 
Sissy, faimtly offermg a worn-out scrap of hope; 
‘and in sueh a case, there are many places on the 
road where hé might stop.’ 

‘But he is in none of them. He has been sought 
for in all, and Mae’s not there’ 

‘True,’ was S3issy’s reluctant admission. 

‘He ’d walk: the journey in two days. If he was 
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toot-sore and couldn’t walk, I sent him, in the letter 
he got, the money to ride, lest he should have none 
of his own to spare.’ 

‘Let us hope that to-morrow will bring something 
better, Rachael. Come into the air!’ 

Her gentle hand adjusted Rachael’s shawl upon 
her shining black hair in the usual manner of her 
wearing it, and they went out. The night being 
fine, little knots of Hands were here and there linger- 
ing at street-corners; but it was supper-time with 
the greater part of them, and there were but few 
people in the streets. 

‘You ’re not so hurried now, Rachael, and your 
hand is cooler.’ 

‘I get better, dear, if I can only walk, and breathe 
a little fresh. ’Times when I can’t, I turn weak 
and confused.’ 

‘But you must not begin to fail, Rachael, for you 
may be wanted at any time to stand by Stephen. 
To-morrow is Saturday. If no news comes to-mor- 
row, let us walk in the country on Sunday morning, 
and strengthen you for another week. Will you go? 

‘Yes, dear.’ 

They were by this time in the street where Mr. 
Bounderby’s house stood. ‘The way to Sissy’s des- 
tination led them past the door, and they were going 
straight towards it. Some train had newly arrived 
in Coketown, which had put a number of vehicles 
in motion, and scattered a considerable bustle about 
the town. Several coaches were rattling before them 
and behind them as they approached Mr. Bound- 
erby’s, and one of the latter drew up with such brisk- 
ness as they were in the act of passing the house, 
that they looked round involuntarily. The bright 
gaslight over Mr. Bounderby’s steps showed them 
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Mrs. Sparsit in the coach, in an ecstasy of excitement, 
struggling to open the door; Mrs. Sparsit seeing them 
at the same moment, called to them to stop. 

‘It’s a coincidence,’ exclaimed Mrs. Sparsit, as she 
was released by the coachman. ‘It’s a Providence! 
Come out, ma’am!’ then said Mrs. Sparsit, to some 
one inside, ‘come out, or we ’ll have you dragged out!’ 

Hereupon, no other than the mysterious old woman 
descended. Whom Mrs. Sparsit incontinently col- 
lared. 

‘Leave her alone, everybody! cried Mrs. Sparsit, 
with great energy. ‘Let nobody touch her. She be- 
longs tome. Come in, ma’am! then said Mrs. Spar- 
sit, reversing her former word of command. ‘Come 
in, ma’am, or we ’ll have you dragged in!’ 

The spectacle of a matron of classical deportment, 
seizing an ancient woman by the throat, and haling 
her into a dwelling-house, would have been under 
any circumstances, sufficient temptation to all true 
English stragglers so blest as to witness it, to force 
a way into that dwelling-house and see the matter 
out. But when the phenomenon was enhanced by 
the notoriety and mystery by this time associated all 
over the town, with the Bank robbery, it would have 
lured the stragglers in, with an irresistible attraction, 
though the roof had been expected to fall upon their 
heads. Accordingly, the chance witnesses on the 
ground, consisting of the busiest of the neighbours 
to the number of some five-and-twenty, closed in after 
Sissy and Rachael, as they closed in after Mrs. Spar- 
sit and her prize; and the whole body made a dis- 
orderly irruption into Mr. Bounderby’s dining-room, 
where the people behind lost not a moment’s time in 
mounting on the chairs, to get the better of the people 
in front. 
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‘Rachael, young woman; you know who this is?’ 

‘It’s Mrs. Pegler,’ said Rachael. 

‘I should think it is! cried Mrs. Sparsit, exulting. 
‘Fetch Mr. Bounderby. Stand away, everybody?!’ 
Here old Mrs. Pegler, muffling herself up, and 
shrinking from observation, whispered a word of en- 
treaty. ‘Don’t tell me,’ said Mrs. Sparsit, aloud. 
‘I have told you twenty times, coming along, that I 
will not leave you till I have handed you over to him 
myself.’ 

Mr. Bounderby now appeared, accompanied by 
Mr. Gradgrind and the whelp, with whom he had 
been holding conference upstairs. Mr. Bounderby 
looked more astonished than hospitable, at sight of 
this uninvited party in his dining-room. 

‘Why, what’s the matter now! said he. ‘Mrs. 
Sparsit, ma’am? 

‘Sir,’ explained that worthy woman, ‘I trust it is 
my good fortune to produce a person you have much 
desired to find. Stimulated by my wish to relieve 
your mind, sir, and connecting together such imper- 
fect clues to the part of the country in which that 
person might be supposed to reside, as have been af- 
forded by the young woman, Rachael, fortunately 
now present to identify, I have had the happiness to 
succeed, and to bring that person with me—I need 
not say most unwillingly on her part. It has not 
been, sir, without some trouble that I have effected 
this; but trouble in your service is to me a pleasure, 
and hunger, thirst, and cold a real gratification.’ 

Here Mrs. Sparsit ceased; for Mr. Bounderby’s 
visage exhibited an extraordinary combination of all 
possible colours and expressions of discomfiture, as 
old Mrs. Pegler was disclosed to his view. 
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‘Why, what do you mean by this? was his highly 
unexpected demand, in great warmth. ‘I ask you, 
what do you mean by this, Mrs. Sparsit, ma’am?’ 

‘Sir!’ exclaimed Mrs. Sparsit, faintly. 

“Why don’t you mind your own business, ma’am? 
roared Bounderby. ‘How dare you go and poke 
your officious nose into my family affairs” 

This allusion to her favourite feature overpowered 
Mrs. Sparsit. She sat down stiffly in a chair, as if 
she were frozen; and with a fixed stare at Mr. Bound- 
erby, slowly grated her mittens against one another, 
as if they were frozen too. 

‘My dear Josiah! cried Mrs. Pegler, trembling. 
‘My darling boy! I am not to blame. It’s not my 
fault, Josiah. I told this lady over and over again, 
that I knew she was doing what would not be agree- 
able to you, but she would do it.’ 

‘What did you let her bring you for? Couldn’t 
you knock her cap off, or her tooth out, or scratch 
her, or do something or other to her? asked Bound- 
erby. 

‘My own boy! She threatened me that if I re- 
sisted her, I should be brought by constables, and it 
was better to come quietly than make that stir in such 
a—’ Mrs. Pegler glanced timidly but proudly round 
the walls—‘such a fine house as this. Indeed, in- 
deed, it is not my fault! My dear, noble, stately 
boy! I have always lived quiet and secret, Josiah, 
my dear. I have never broken the condition once. 
I have never said I was your mother. I have ad- 
mired you at a distance; and if I have come to town 
sometimes, with long times between, to take a proud 
peep at you, I have done it unbeknown, my love, and 
gone away again.’ 

Mr. Bounderby, with his hands in his pockets, 
walked in impatient mortification up and down at 
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the side of the long dining-table, while the spectators 
greedily took in every syllable of Mrs. Pegler’s ap- 
peal, and at each succeeding syllable became more 
and more round-eyed. Mr. Bounderby still walking 
up and down when Mrs. Pegler had done, Mr. Grad- 
grind addressed that maligned old lady: 

‘I am surprised, madam,’ he observed with severity, 
‘that in your old age you have the face to claim Mr. 
Bounderby for your son, after your: unnatural and 
inhuman treatment of him.’ 

‘Me unnatural! cried poor old Mrs, Pegler. ‘Me 
inhuman! To my dear boy? 

‘Dear! repeated Mr. Gradgrind. ‘Yes; dear in 
his self-made prosperity, madam, I dare say. Not 
very dear, however, when you deserted him in his in- 
fancy, and left him to the brutality of a drunken 
grandmother,’ 

‘I deserted my Josiah! cried Mrs. Pegler, clasp- 
ing her hands. ‘Now, Lord forgive you, sir, for 
your wicked imaginations, and for your scandal 
against the memory of my poor mother, who died 
in my arms before Josiah was born. May you repent 
of it, sir, and live to know better!’ 

She was so very earnest and injured, that Mr. 
Gradgrind, shocked by the possibility which dawned 
upon him, said in a gentler tone: 

‘Do you deny, then, madam, that you left your son 
to—to be brought up in the gutter” 

‘Josiah in the gutter! exclaimed Mrs, Pegler. 
‘No such a thing, sir. Never! For shame on you! 
My dear boy knows, and will give you to know, that 
though he come of humble parents, he come of par- 
ents that loved him as dear as the best could, and 
never thought it hardship on themselves to pinch 
a bit that he might write and cipher beautiful, and 
I’ve his books at home to show it! Aye, have I! 
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said Mrs. Pegler, with indignant pride. “And my 
dear boy knows, and will give you to know, sir, that 
after his beloved father died when he was eight years 
old, his mother, too, -could pinch a bit, as it was her 
duty and her pleasure and her pride to do it, to help 
him out in life, and put him ’prentice. And a steady 
lad he was, and a kind master he had to lend him a 
hand, and well he worked his own way forward to 
be rich and thriving. And I’Il give you to know, 
sir—for this my dear boy won’t—that though his 
mother kept a little village shop, he never forgot 
her, but pensioned me on thirty pound a year—more 
than I want, for I put by out of it—only making 
the condition that I was to keep down in my own 
part, and make no boasts about him, and not trouble 
him. And I never have, except with looking at him 
once a year, when he has never knowed it. And it’s 
right,’ said poor old Mrs. Pegler, in affectionate 
championship, ‘that I should keep down in my own 
part, and I have no doubts that if I was here I should 
do a many unbefitting things, and I am well con- 
tented, and I can keep my pride in my Josiah to my- 
self, and I can love for love’s own sake! And I 
am ashamed of you, sir,’ said Mrs. Pegler, lastly, 
‘for your slanders and suspicions. And for I never 
stood here before, nor never wanted to stand here 
when my dear son said no. And I shouldn’t be here 
now, if it hadn’t been for being brought here. And 
for shame upon you, O for shame, to accuse me of 
being a bad mother to my son, with my son standing 
here to tell you so different!’ 

The bystanders, on and off the dining-room chairs, 
raised a murmur of sympathy with Mrs. Pegler, and 
Mr. Gradgrind felt himself innocently placed in a 
very distressing predicament, when Mr. Bounderby, 
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who had never ceased walking up and down, and had 
every moment swelled larger and larger, and grown 
redder and redder, stopped short. 

‘I don’t exactly know,’ said Mr. Bounderby, ‘how 
I come to be favoured with the attendance of the 
present company, but I don’t inquire. When they ’re 
quite satisfied, perhaps they ‘ll be so good as to dis- 
perse; whether they ’re satisfied or not, perhaps 
they ‘ll be so good as to disperse. I’m not bound 
to deliver a lecture on my family affairs, I have not 
undertaken to do it, and I’m not a going to do it. 
Therefore those who expect any explanation what- 
ever upon that branch of the subject, will be disap- 
pointed—particularly Tom Gradgrind, and he can’t 
know it too soon. In reference to the Bank robbery, 
there has been a mistake made, concerning my 
mother. If there hadn’t been over-officiousness it 
wouldn’t have been made, and I hate over-officious- 
ness at all times, whether or no. Good-evening!’ 

Although Mr. Bounderby carried it off in these 
terms, holding the door open for the company to 
depart, there was a blustering sheepishness upon 
him at once extremely crestfallen and superlatively 
absurd. Detected as the Bully of humility, who had 
built his windy reputation upon lies, and in his boast- 
fulness had put the honest truth as far away from 
him as if he had advanced the mean claim (there 
is no meaner) to tack himself on to a pedigree, he 
cut a most ridiculous figure. With the people filing 
off at the door he held, who he knew would carry 
what had passed to the whole town, to be given to the 
four winds, he could not have looked a Bully more 
shorn and forlorn, if he had had his ears cropped. 
Even that unlucky female, Mrs. Sparsit, fallen from 
her pinnacle of exultation into the Slough of De- 
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spond, was not in so bad a plight as that remarkable 
man and self-made Humbug, Josiah Bounderby of 
Coketown. 

Rachael and Sissy, leaving Mrs. Pegler to occupy 
a bed at her son’s for that night, walked together 
to the gate of Stone Lodge and there parted. Mr. 
Gradgrind joined them before they had gone very 
far, and spoke with much interest of Stephen Black- 
pool; for whom he thought this signal failure of the 
suspicions against Mrs. Pegler was likely to work 
well. 

As to the whelp; throughout this scene as on all 
other late occasions, he had stuck close to Bounderby. 
He seemed to feel that as long as Bounderby could 
make no discovery without his knowledge, he was so 
far safe. He never visited his sister, and had only 
seen her once since she went home: that is to say on 
the night when he still stuck close to Bounderby, as 
already related. 

There was one dim unformed fear lingering about 
his sister’s mind, to which she never gave utterance, 
which surrounded the graceless and ungrateful boy 
with a dreadful mystery. ‘The same dark possibility 
had presented itself in the same shapeless guise, this 
very day, to Sissy, when Rachael spoke of some one 
who would be confounded by Stephen’s return, hav- 
ing put him out of the way. Louisa had never 
spoken of harbouring any suspicion of her brother 
in connexion with the robbery, she and Sissy had held 
no confidence on the subject, save in that one inter- 
change of looks when the unconscious father rested 
his gray head on his hand; but it was understood be- 
tween them, and they both knew it. ‘This other fear 
was so awful, that it hovered about each of them like 
a ghostly shadow; neither darmg to think of its be- 
ing near herself, far less of its being near the other. 
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And still the forced spirit which the whelp had 
plucked up, throve with him. If Stephen Blackpool 
was not the thief, let him show himself. Why didn’t 
he? 

Another night. Another day and night. No 
Stephen Blackpool. Where was the man, and why 
did he not come back? 


CHAPTER VI 
THE STARLIGHT 


THe Sunday was a bright Sunday in autumn, clear 
and cool, when early in the morning Sissy and Ra- 
chael met, to walk in the country. 

As Coketown cast ashes not only on its own head 
but on the neighbourhood’s too—after the manner 
of those pious persons who do penance for their own 
sins by putting other people into sackcloth—it was 
customary for those who now and then thirsted for 
a draught of pure air, which is not absolutely the 
most wicked among the vanities of life, to get a few 
miles away by the railroad, and then begin their 
walk, or their lounge in the fields. Sissy and Ra- 
chael helped themselves out of the smoke by the 
usual means, and were put down at a station about 
midway between the town and Mr. Bounderby’s re- 
treat. 

Though the green landscape was blotted here 
and there with heaps of coal, it was green elsewhere, 
and there were trees to see, and there were larks sing- 
ing (though it was Sunday), and there were pleas- 
ant scents in the air, and all was over-arched by a 
bright blue sky. In the distance one way, Coketown 
showed as a black mist; in another distance hills be- 
gan to rise; in a third, there was a faint change in 
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the light of the horizon where it shone upon the 
far-off sea. Under their feet, the grass was fresh; 
beautiful shadows of branches flickered upon it, and 
speckled it; hedgerows were luxuriant; everything 
was at peace. Engines at pits’ mouths, and lean 
old horses that had worn the circle of their daily 
labour into the ground, were alike quiet; wheels had 
ceased for a short space to turn; and the great wheel 
of earth seemed to revolve without the shocks and 
noises of another time. 

They walked on across the fields and down the 
shady lanes, sometimes getting over a fragment of 
a fence so rotten that it dropped at a touch of the 
foot, sometimes passing near a wreck of bricks and 
beams overgrown with grass, marking the site of de- 
serted works. ‘They followed paths and _ tracks, 
however slight. Mounds where the grass was rank 
and high, and where brambles, dock-weed, and such- 
like vegetation, were confusedly heaped together, 
they always avoided; for dismal stories were told in 
that country of the old pits hidden beneath.such in- 
dications. 

The sun was high when they sat down to rest. 
They had seen no one, near or distant, for a long 
time; and the solitude remained unbroken. ‘It is so 
still here, Rachael, and the way is so untrodden, that 
I think we must be the first who have been here all 
the summer.’ 

As Sissy said it, her eyes were attracted by an- 
other of those rotten fragments of fence upon the 
ground. She got up to look at it. ‘And yet I don’t 
know. This has not been broken very long. The 
wood is quite fresh where it gave way. Here are 
footsteps too—O Rachael!’ 

She ran back, and caught her round the neck. 
Rachael had already started up, 
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“What is the matter?’ 

‘I don’t know. ‘There is a hat lying in the grass.’ 

They went forward together. Rachael took it up, 
shaking from head to foot. She broke into a passion 
of tears and lamentations: Stephen Blackpool was 
written in his own hand on the inside. 

‘O the poor lad, the poor lad! He has been made 
away with. He is lying murdered here!’ 

‘Is there—has the hat any blood upon it? Sissy 
faltered. 

They were afraid to look; but they did examine it, 
and found no mark of violence, inside or out. It 
had been lying there some days, for rain and dew 
had stained it, and the mark of its shape was on the 
grass where it had fallen. They looked fearfully 
about them, without moving, but could see nothing 
more. ‘Rachael,’ Sissy whispered, ‘I will go on a 
little by myself.’ 

She had unclasped her hand, and was in the act 
of stepping forward, when Rachael caught her in 
both arms with a scream that resounded over the 
wide landscape. Before them, at their very feet, was 
the brink of a black ragged chasm hidden by the thick 
grass. They sprang back, and fell upon their knees, 
each hiding her face upon the other’s neck. 

‘O, my good Lord! He’s down there! Down 
there!’ At first this, and her terrific screams, were all 
that could be got from Rachael, by any tears, by any 
prayers, by any representations, by any means. It 
was impossible to hush her; and it was deadly neces- 
sary to hold her, or she would have flung herself down 
the shaft. 

‘Rachael, dear Rachael, good Rachael, for the love 
of Heaven, not these dreadful cries! Think of 
Stephen, think of Stephen, think of Stephen!’ 

By an earnest repetition of this entreaty, poured 
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out in all the agony of such a moment, Sissy at last 
brought her to be silent, and to look at her with a 
tearless face of stone. 

‘Rachael, Stephen may be living. You wouldn’t 
leave him lying maimed at the bottom of this dread- 
ful place, a moment, if you could bring help to him? 

‘No, no, no!’ 

‘Don’t stir from here, for his sake! Let me go 
and listen.’ 

She shuddered to approach the pit; but she crept 
towards it on her hands and knees, and called to him 
as loud as she could call. She listened, but no sound 
replied. She called again and listened; still no an- 
swering sound. She did this, twenty, thirty times. 
She took a little clod of earth from the broken ground 
where he had stumbled, and threw it in. She could 
not hear it fall. 

The wide prospect, so beautiful in its stillness but 
a few minutes ago, almost carried despair to her 
brave heart, as she rose and looked all round her, 
seeing no help. ‘Rachael, we must lose not a mo- 
ment. We must go in different directions, seeking 
aid. You shall go by the way we have come, and I 
will go forward by the path. ‘Tell any one you see, 
and every one what has happened. Think of 
Stephen, think of Stephen! 

She knew by Rachael’s face that she might trust 
her now. And after standing for a moment to see 
her running, wringing her hands as she ran, she 
turned and went upon her own search; she stopped 
-at the hedge to tie her shawl there as a guide to the 
place, then threw her bonnet aside, and ran as she 
had never run before. 

Run, Sissy, run, in Heaven’s name! Don’t stop 
for breath. Run, run! Quickening herself by 
carrying such entreaties in her thoughts, she ran from 
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field to field, and lane to lane, and place to place, as 
she had never run before; until she came to a shed 
by an engine-house, where two men lay in the shade, 
asleep on straw. 

First to wake them, and next to tell them, all so 
wild and breathless as she was, what had brought her 
there, were difficulties; but they no sooner under- 
stood her than their spirits were on fire like hers. 
One of the men was in a drunken slumber, but on 
his comrade’s shouting to him that a man had fallen 
down the Old Hell Shaft, he started out to a pool 
of dirty water, put his head in it, and came back 
sober. 

With these two men she ran to another half a mile 
further, and with that one to another, while they ran 
elsewhere. Then a horse was found; and she got 
another man to ride for life or death to the railroad, 
and send a message to Louisa, which she wrote and 
gave him. By this time a whole village was up; and 
windlasses, ropes, poles, candles, lanterns, all things 
necessary, were fast collecting and being brought into 
one place, to be carried to the Old Hell Shaft. 

It seemed now hours and hours since she had left 
the lost man lying in the grave where he had been 
buried alive. She could not bear to remain away 
from it any longer—it was like deserting him—and 
she hurried swiftly back, accompanied by half a 
dozen labourers, including the drunken man whom 
the news had sobered, and who was the best man of 
all. When they came to the Old Hell Shaft, they 
found it as lonely as she had left it. ‘The men called 
and listened as she had done, and examined the edge 
of the chasm, and settled how it had happened, and 
then sat down to wait until the implements they 
wanted should come up. 

Every sound of insects in the air, every stirring of 
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the leaves, every whisper among these men, made 
Sissy tremble, for she thought it was a cry at the 
bottom of the pit. But the wind blew idly over it, 
and no sound arose to the surface, and they sat upon 
the grass, waiting and waiting. After they had 
waited some time, straggling people who had heard 
of the accident began to come up; then the real help 
of implements began to arrive. In the midst of this, 
Rachael returned; and with her party there was a 
surgeon, who brought some wine and medicines. 
But, the expectation among the people that the man 
would be found alive, was very slight indeed. 

There being now people enough present to impede 
the work, the sobered man put himself at the head 
of the rest, or was put there by the general consent, 
and made a large ring round the Old Hell Shaft, 
and appointed men to keep it. Besides such volun- 
teers as were accepted to work, only Sissy and Ra- 
chael were at first permitted within this ring; but, 
later in the day, when the message brought’ an ex- 
press from Coketown, Mr. Gradgrind and Louisa, 
and Mr. Bounderby, and the whelp, were also there. 

The sun was four hours lower than when Sissy and 
Rachael had first sat down upon the grass, before a 
means of enabling two men to descend securely was 
rigged with poles and ropes. Difficulties had arisen 
in the construction of this machine, simple as it was; 
requisites had been found wanting, and messages 
had had to go and return. It was five o’clock in the 
afternoon of the bright autumnal Sunday, before a 
candle was sent down to try the air, while three or 
four rough faces stood crowded close together, at- 
tentively watching it: the men at the windlass lower- 
ing as they were told. ‘The candle was brought up 
again, feebly burning, and then some water was cast 
in. ‘Then the bucket was hooked on; and the sobered 
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man and another got in with lights, giving the word 
‘Lower away!’ 

As the rope went out, tight and strained, and the 
windlass creaked, there was not a breath among the 
one or two hundred men and women looking on, that 
came as it was wont to come. The signal was given 
and the windlass stopped, with abundant rope to 
spare. Apparently so long an interval ensued with 
the men at the windlass standing idle, that some 
women shrieked that another accident had happened! 
But the surgeon who held the watch, declared five 
minutes not to have elapsed yet, and sternly ad- 
monished them to keep silence. He had not well 
done speaking, when the windlass was reversed and 
worked again. Practised eyes knew that it did not 
go as heavily as it would if both workmen had been 
coming up, and that only one was returning. 

The rope came in tight and strained; and ring 
after ring was coiled upon the barrel of the windlass, 
and all eyes were fastened on the pit. The sobered 
man was brought up and leaped out briskly on the 
grass. There was an universal cry of ‘Alive or 
dead?’ and then a deep, profound hush. 

When he said ‘Alive! a great shout arose and 
many eyes had tears in them. 

‘But he’s hurt very bad,’ he added, as soon as he 
could make himself heard again. ‘Where’s Doctor? 
He’s hurt so very bad, sir, that we dunno how to get 
him up.’ 

They all consulted together, and looked anxiously 
at the surgeon, as he asked some questions, and shook 
his head on receiving the replies. The sun was 
setting now; and the red light in the evening sky 
touched every face there, and caused it to be dis- 
tinctly seen in all its wrapt suspense. 

The consultation ended in the men returning to 
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the windlass, and the pitman going down again, 
carrying the wine and some other small matters with 
him. ‘Then the other man came up. In the mean- 
time, under the surgeon’s directions, some men 
brought a hurdle, on which others made a thick bed 
of spare clothes covered with loose straw, while he 
himself contrived some bandages and slings from 
shawls and handkerchiefs. As these were made, 
they were hung upon an arm of the pitman who had 
last come up, with instructions how to use them; and 
as he stood, shown by the light he carried, leaning 
his powerful loose hand upon one of the poles, and 
sometimes glancing down the pit, and sometimes 
glancing round upon the people, he was not the least 
conspicuous figure in the scene. It was dark now, 
and torches were kindled. 

It appeared from the little this man said to those 
about him, which was quickly repeated all over the 
circle, that the lost man had fallen upon a mass of 
crumbled rubbish with which the pit was half choked 
up, and that his fall had been further broken by 
some jagged earth at the side. He lay upon his 
back with one arm doubled under him, and accord- 
ing to his own belief had hardly stirred since he fell, 
except that he had moved his free hand to a side 
pocket, in which he remembered to have some bread 
and meat (of which he had swallowed crumbs), and 
had likewise scooped up a little water in it now and 
then. He had come straight away from his work, 
on being written to, and had walked the whole 
_ journey; and was on his way to Mr. Bounderby’s 
country-house after dark, when he fell. He was 
crossing that dangerous country at such a dangerous 
time, because he was innocent of what was laid to 
his charge, and couldn’t rest from coming the near- 
est way to deliver himself up. The Old Hell Shaft, 
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the pitman said, with a curse upon it, was worthy 
of its bad name to the last; for though Stephen 
could speak now, he believed it would soon be found 
to have mangled the life out of him. 

When all was ready, this man, still taking his last 
hurried charges from his comrades and the surgeon 
after the windlass had begun to lower him, disap- 
peared into the pit. The rope went out as before, 
the signal was made as before, and the windlass 
stopped. No man removed his hand from it now. 
Every one waited with his grasp set, and his body 
bent down to the work, ready to reverse and wind 
in. At length the signal was given, and all the ring 
leaned forward. 

For, now, the rope came in, tightened and strained 
to its utmost as it appeared, and the men turned 
heavily, and the windlass complained. It was 
scarcely endurable to look at the rope, and think of 
its giving way. But, ring after ring was coiled 
upon the barrel of the windlass safely, and the con- 
necting chains appeared, and finally the bucket with 
the two men holding on at the sides—a sight to make 
the head swim, and oppress the heart—and tenderly 
supporting between them, slung and tied within, the 
figure of a poor, crushed, human creature. 

A low murmur of pity went round the throng, 
and the women wept aloud, as this form, almost 
without form, was moved very slowly from its iron 
deliverance, and laid upon the bed of straw. At 
first, none but the surgeon went close to it. He 
did what he could in its adjustment on the couch, 
but the best that he could do was to cover it. That 
gently done, he called to him Rachael and Sissy. 
And at that time the pale, worn, patient face was 
seen looking up at the sky, with the broken right 
hand lying bare on the outside of the covering gar- 
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ments, as if waiting to be taken by another hand. 

They gave him drink, moistened his face with 
water, and administered some drops of cordial and 
wine. Though he lay quite motionless looking up 
at the sky, he smiled and said, ‘Rachael.’ 

She stooped down on the grass at his side, and 
bent over him until her eyes were between his and 
the sky, for he could not so much as turn them to 
look at her. 

‘Rachael, my dear.’ 

She took his hand. He smiled again and said, 
‘Don’t let ’t go.’ 

‘Thou ’rt in great pain, my own dear Stephen?’ 

‘I ha’ been, but not now. I ha’ been—dreadful, 
and dree, and long, my dear—but “tis ower now. 
Ah, Rachael, aw a muddle! Fro’ first to last, a 
muddle!’ 

The spectre of his old look seemed to pass as he 
said the word. 

‘T ha’ fell into th’ pit, my dear, as have cost wi’in 
the knowledge o’ old fok now livin’, hundreds and 
hundreds o’ men’s lives—fathers, sons, -brothers, 
dear to thousands an’ thousands, an’ keeping ’em fro’ 
want and hunger. I ha’ fell into a pit that ha’ been 
wi th’ Fire-damp crueller than battle. I ha’ read 
on’t in the public petition, as onny one may read, 
fro’ the men that works in pits, in which they ha’ 
pray’n and pray’n the lawmakers for Christ’s sake 
not to let their work be murder to ’em, but to spare 
"em for th’ wives and children that they loves as 
well as gentlefok loves theirs. When it were in 
work, it killed wiout need; when ’tis let alone, it kills 
wiout need. See how we die an’ no need, one way 
an’ another—in a muddle—every day!’ 

He faintly said it, without any anger against any 
one. Merely as the truth. 
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“Thy little sister, Rachael, thou hast not forgot 
her. Thou ’rt not like to forget her now, and me 
so nigh her. Thou know’st—poor, patient, suff’rin’ 
dear—how thou didst work for her, seet’n all day 
long in her little chair at thy winder, and how she 
died, young and misshapen, awlung o’ sickly air as 
had’n no need to be, an’ awlung o’ working people’s 
miserable homes. A muddle! Aw a muddle!’ 

Louisa approached him; but he could not see her, 
lying with his face turned up to the night sky. 

‘If aw th’ things that tooches us, my dear, was 
not so muddled, I should’n ha’ had’n need to coom 
heer. If we was not in a muddle among ourseln, I 
should’n ha’ been, by my own fellow weavers and 
workin’ brothers, so mistook. If Mr. Bounderby 
had ever know’d me right—if he ’d ever know’d me 
at aw—he would’n ha’ took’n offence wi? me. He 
would’n ha’ suspect’n me. But look up yonder, 
Rachael! Look aboove!’ 

Following his eyes, she saw that he was gazing at 
a star. 

‘It ha’ shined upon me,’ he said reverently, ‘in my 
pain and trouble down below. It ha’ shined into my 
mind. I ha’ look’n at ’t and thowt o’ thee, Rachael, 
till the muddle in my mind have cleared awa, above 
a bit, I hope. If soom ha’ been wantin’ in unner- 
stan’in’ me better, I, too, ha’ been wantin’ in unner- 
stan’in’ them better. When I got thy letter, I easily 
believen that what the yoong ledy sen and done to 
me, and what her brother sen and done to me, was 
one, and that there were a wicked plot betwixt ’em. 
When I fell, I were in anger wi’ her, an’ hurryin’ on 
t? be as onjust t’ her as oothers was t’ me. But in 
our judgments, like as in our doins, we mum bear 
and forbear. In my pain am’ trouble, lookin’ up yon- 
der,—wi’ it shinin’ on me—I ha’ seen more clear, and 
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ha’ made it my dyin’ prayer that aw th’ world may 
on’y coom toogether more, an’ get a better unnerstan’- 
in’ o’ one another, than when I were in ’t my own weak 
seln.’ 

Louisa hearing what he said, bent over him on the 
opposite side to Rachael, so that he could see her. 

‘You ha’ heard? he said, after a few moments’ 
silence. ‘I ha’ not forgot you, ledy.’ 

‘Yes, Stephen, I have heard you. And your 
prayer is mine.’ 

‘You ha’ a father. Will yo tak’ a message to him?’ 

‘He is here,’ said Louisa, with dread. ‘Shall I 
bring him to you?’ 

‘If yo please.’ 

Louisa returned with her father. Standing 
hand-in-hand, they both looked down upon the 
solemn countenance. 

‘Sir, yo will clear me an’ mak my name good wi’ 
awmen. ‘This I leave to yo.’ 

Mr. Gradgrind was troubled and asked how? 

‘Sir,’ was the reply: ‘yor son will tell yo how. 
Ask him. I mak no charges: I leave none ahint me: 
not a single word. I ha’ seen an’ spok’n wi’ yor son, 
one night. I ask no more o’ yo than that yo clear 
me—an’ I trust to yo to do ’t.’ 

The bearers being now ready to carry him away, 
and the surgeon being anxious for his removal, those 
who had torches or lanterns, prepared to go in front 
of the litter. Before it was raised, and while they 
were arranging how to go, he said to Rachael, look- 
- ing upward at the star: 

‘Often as I coom to myseln, and found it shinin’ 
on me down there in my trouble, I thowt it were 
the star as guided to our Saviour’s home. I awmust 
think it be the very star! 

They lifted him up, and he was overjoyed to find 
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that they were about to take him in the direction 
whither the star seemed to him to lead. 

‘Rachael, beloved lass! Don’t let go my hand. 
We may walk toogether tnight, my dear!’ 

‘I will hold thy hand, and keep beside thee, 
Stephen, all the way.’ 

‘Bless thee! Will soombody be pleased to coover 
my face!’ 

They carried him very gently along the fields, and 
down the lanes, and over the wide landscape; 
Rachael always holding the hand in hers. Very 
few whispers broke the mournful silence. It was 
soon a funeral procession. The star had shown him 
where to find the God of the poor; and through 
humility, and sorrow, and forgiveness, he had gone 
to his Redeemer’s rest. 


CHAPTER VII 
WHELP-HUNTING 


BeEroreE the ring formed round the Old Hell Shaft 
was broken, one figure had disappeared from within 
it. Mr. Bounderby and his shadow had not stood 
near Louisa, who held her father’s arm, but in a 
retired place by themselves. When Mr. Gradgrind 
was summoned to the couch, Sissy, attentive to all 
that happened, slipped behind that wicked shadow 
—a sight in the horror of his face, if there had been 
eyes there for any sight but one—and whispered in 
his ear. Without turning his head, he conferred 
with her a few moments, and vanished. ‘Thus the 
whelp had gone out of the circle before the people 
moved. 

When the father reached home, he sent a message 
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to Mr. Bounderby’s, desiring his son to come to him 
directly. The reply was, that Mr. Bounderby hav- 
ing missed him in the crowd, and seeing nothing of 
him since, had supposed him to be at Stone Lodge. 

‘IT believe, father,’ said Louisa, ‘he will not come 
back to town to-night. Mr. Gradgrind turned 
away, and said no more. 

In the morning, he went down to the Bank him- 
self as soon as it was opened, and seeing his son’s 
place empty (he had not the courage to look in at 
first) went back along the street to meet Mr. Bound- 
erby on his way there. ‘To whom he said that, for 
reasons he would soon explain, but entreated not 
then to be asked for, he had found it necessary to 
employ his son at a distance for a little while. Also, 
that he was charged with the duty of vindicating 
Stephen Blackpool’s memory, and declaring — the 
thief. Mr. Bounderby quite confounded, stood 
stock-still in the street after his father-in-law had 
left him, swelling like an immense soap-bubble, with- 
out its beauty. 

Mr. Gradgrind went home, locked himself in his 
room, and kept it all that day. When Sissy and 
Louisa tapped at his door, he said, without opening 
it, ‘Not now, my dears; in the evening.’ On their 
return in the evening, he said, ‘I am not able yet— 
to-morrow. He ate nothing all day, and had no 
candle after dark; and they heard him walking to 
and fro late at night. 

But, in the morning he appeared at breakfast at 
the usual hour, and took his usual place at the table. 
Aged and bent he looked, and quite bowed down; 
and yet he looked a wiser man, and a better man, 
than in the days when in this life he wanted nothing 
but Facts. Before he left the room, he appointed 
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a time for them to come to him; and so, with his gray 
head drooping, went away. 

‘Dear father,’ said Louisa, when they kept their 
appointment, ‘you have three young children left. 
They will be different, I will be different yet, with 
Heaven’s help.’ 

She gave her hand to Sissy, as if she meant with 
her help too. 

‘Your wretched brother,’ said Mr. Gradgrind. 
‘Do you think he had planned this robbery, when he 
went with you to the lodging? 

‘I fear so, father. I know he had wanted money 
very much, and had spent a great deal.’ 

“The poor man being about to leave the town, it 
came into his evil brain to cast suspicion on him? 

‘I think it must have flashed upon him while he 
sat there, father. For, I asked him to go there with 
me. The visit did not originate with him.’ 

‘He had some conversation with the poor man. 
Did he take him aside?’ 

‘He took him out of the room. I asked him after- 
wards, why he had done so, and he made a plausible 
excuse; but since last night, father, and when I 
remember the circumstances by its light, I am afraid 
I can imagine too truly what passed between them.’ 

‘Let me know,’ said her father, ‘if your thoughts 
present your guilty brother in the same dark view as 
mine. 

‘I fear, father,’ hesitated Louisa, ‘that he must 
have made some representation to Stephen Blackpool 
—perhaps in my name, perhaps in his own—which 
induced him to do in good faith and honesty, what 
he had never done before, and to wait about the 
Bank those two or three nights before he left the 


town.’ 
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‘Too plain! returned the father. ‘Too plain! 

He shaded his face, and remained silent for some 
moments. Recovering himself, he said: 

‘And now, how is he to be found? How is he to 
be saved from justice? In the few hours that I can 
possibly allow to elapse before I publish the truth, 
how is he to be found by us, and only by us? Ten 
thousand pounds could not effect it.’ 

‘Sissy has effected it, father.’ 

He raised his eyes to where she stood, like a good 
fairy in his house, and said in a tone of softened 
gratitude and grateful kindness, ‘It is always you, 
my child!’ 

‘We had our fears,’ Sissy explained, glancing at 
Louisa, ‘before yesterday; and when I saw you 
brought to the side of the litter last night, and heard 
what passed (being close to Rachael all the time), 
I went to him when no one saw, and said to him, 
“Don’t look at me. See where your father is. 
Escape at once, for his sake and your own!’ He 
was in a tremble before I whispered to him, and he 
started and trembled more then, and said, ‘““Where 
can I go? I have very little money, and I don’t 
know who will hide me!” I thought of father’s old 
circus. J have not forgotten where Mr. Sleary goes 
at this time of year, and I read of him in a paper 
only the other day. I told him to hurry there, and 
tell his name, and ask Mr. Sleary to hide him till I 
came. “I'll get to him before the morning,” he 
said. And I saw him shrink away among the 
people.’ 

“Thank Heaven! exclaimed his father. ‘He may 
be got abroad yet.’ 

It was the more hopeful as the town to which Sissy 
had directed him was within three hours’ journey of 
Liverpool, whence he could be swiftly dispatched to 
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any part of the world. But, caution being necessary 
in communicating with him—for there was a greater 
danger every moment of his being suspected now, 
and nobody could be sure at heart but that Mr. 
Bounderby himself, in a bullying vein of public zeal, 
might play a. Roman part—it was consented that 
Sissy and Louisa should repair to the place in ques- 
tion, by a circuitous course, alone; and that the 
unhappy father, setting forth in an opposite direc- 
tion, should get round to the same bourne by 
another and wider route. It was further agreed 
that he should not present himself to Mr. Sleary, 
lest his intentions should be mistrusted, or the intelli- 
gence of his arrival should cause his son to take flight 
anew; but, that the communication should be left to 
Sissy and Louisa to open; and that they should 
inform the cause of so much misery and disgrace, of 
his father’s being at hand and of the purpose for 
which they had come. When these arrangements 
had been well considered and were fully understood 
by all three, it was time to begin to carry them into 
execution. arly in the afternoon, Mr. Gradgrind 
walked direct from his own house into the country, 
to be taken up on the line by which he was to travel; 
and at night the remaining two set forth upon their 
different course, encouraged by not seeing any face 
they knew. 

The two travelled all night, except when they were 
left, for odd numbers of minutes, at branch-places, 
up illimitable flights of steps, or down wells—which 
was the only variety of those branches—and, early 
in the morning, were turned out on a swamp, a mile 
or two from the town they sought. From this dis- 
mal spot they were rescued by a savage old postilion, 
who happened to be up early, kicking a horse in a 
fly: and so were smuggled into the town by all the 
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back lanes where the pigs lived: which, although not 
a magnificent or even savoury approach, was, as is 
usual in such cases, the legitimate highway. 

The first thing they saw on entering the town was 
the skeleton of Sleary’s Circus. The company had 
departed for another town more than twenty miles 
off, and had opened there last night. The connexion 
between the two places was by a hilly turnpike-road, 
and the travelling on that road was very slow. 
Though they took but a hasty breakfast, and no rest 
(which it would have been in vain to seek under such 
anxious circumstances), it was noon before they 
began to find the bills of Sleary’s Horseriding on 
barns and walls, and one o’clock when they stopped 
in the market-place. 

A Grand Morning Performance by the Riders, 
commencing at that very hour, was in course of 
announcement by the bellman as they set their feet 
upon the stones of the street. Sissy recommended 
that, to avoid making inquiries and attracting atten- 
tion in the town, they should present themselves to 
pay at the door. If Mr. Sleary were taking the 
money, he would be sure to know her, and would 
proceed with discretion. If he were not he would 
be sure to see them inside; and, knowing what he 
had done with the fugitive, would proceed with dis- 
cretion still. 

Therefore, they repaired, with fluttering hearts, to 
the well-remembered booth. The flag with the in- 
scription SLEARY’s HorsERIDING, was there; and the 
‘Gothic niche was there; but Mr. Sleary was not 
there. Master Kidderminster, grown too maturely 
turfy to be received by the wildest credulity as Cupid 
any more, had yielded to the invincible force of cir- 
cumstances (and his beard), and, in the capacity of 
a man who made himself generally useful, presided 
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on this occasion over the exchequer—having also a 
drum in reserve, on which to expend his leisure 
moments and superfluous forces. In the extreme 
sharpness of his look out for base coin, Mr. Kidder- 
minster, as at present situated, never saw anything 
but money; so Sissy passed him unrecognised, and 
they went in. 

The Emperor of Japan, on a steady old white 
horse stencilled with black spots, was twirling five 
wash-hand basins at once, as it is the favourite recrea- 
tion of that monarch to do. Sissy, though well ac- 
quainted with his Royal line, had no_ personal 
knowledge of the present Emperor, and his reign 
was peaceful. Miss Josephine Sleary, in her cele- 
brated graceful Equestrian Tyrolean Flower-Act, 
was then announced by a new clown (who humor- 
ously said Cauliflower Act), and Mr. Sleary ap- 
peared, leading her in. 

Mr. Sleary had only made one cut at the Clown 
with his long whip-lash, and the Clown had only said, 
‘If you do it again, Ill throw the horse at you!’ 
when Sissy was recognised both by father and 
daughter. But they got through the Act with great 
self-possession; and Mr. Sleary, saving for the first 
instant, conveyed no more expression into his loco- 
motive eye than into his fixed one. ‘The perform- 
ance seemed a little long to Sissy and Louisa, partic- 
ularly when it stopped to afford the Clown an oppor- 
tunity of telling Mr. Sleary (who said ‘Indeed, sir! 
to all his observations in the calmest way, and with 
his eye on the house), about two legs sitting on three 
legs looking at one leg, when in came four legs, and 
laid hold of one leg, and up got two legs, caught hold 
of three legs, and threw ’em at four legs, who ran 
away with one leg. For, although an ingenious 
Allegory relating to a butcher, a three-legged stool, 
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a dog, and a leg of mutton, this narrative consumeu 
time; and they were in great suspense. At last, 
however, little fair-haired Josephine made _ her 
curtsey amid great applause; and the Clown, left 
alone in the ring, had just warmed himself, and said, 
‘Now I'll have a turn! when Sissy was touched on 
the shoulder, and beckoned out. 

She took Louisa with her; and they were received 
by Mr. Sleary in a very little private apartment, with 
canvas sides, a grass floor, and a wooden ceiling all 
aslant, on which the box company stamped their 
approbation, as if they were coming through. 
“Thethilia,’ said Mr. Sleary, who had brandy-and- 
water at hand, ‘it doth me good to thee you. You 
wath alwayth a favourite with uth, and you’ve 
done uth credith thinth the old timeth I’m thure. 
You mutht thee our people, my dear, afore we 
thpeak of bithnith, or they ll break their hearth 
ethpethially the women. Here ’th Jothphine hath 
been and got married to EK. W. B. Childerth, and 
thee hath got a boy, and though he ’th only three 
yearth old, he thtickth on to any pony you ean bring 
againtht him. He ’th named The Little Wonder of 
Theolathtic Equitation; and if you don’t hear of that 
boy, at Athley’th, you “ll hear of him at Parith. And 
you recollect Kidderminthter, that wath thought to 
be rather thweet upon yourthelf? Well. He’th 
married too. Married a widder. Old enough to 
be hith mother. Thee wath Tightrope, thee wath, 
and now thee ’th nothing—on accounth of fat. 
They ’ve got two children, tho we ’re thtrong in the 
Fairy bithnith and the Nurthery dodge. If you 
wath to thee our Children in the Wood, with their 
father and mother both a dyin’ on a horthe—their 
uncle a retheiving of ’em ath hith wardth, upon a 
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~orthe—themthelvth both a goin’ a blackberryin’ on 
a horthe—and the Robinth a coming in to cover ’em 
with leavth, upon a horthe—you’d thay it wath the 
completetht thing ath ever you thet your eyeth on! 
And you remember Emma Gordon, my dear, ath 
wath a’motht a mother to you? Of courthe you do; 
I needn’t athk. Well! Emma, thee lotht her huth- 
band. He wath throw’d a heavy back-fall off a 
Elephant in a thort of a Pagoda thing ath the Thultan 
of the Indieth, and he never got the better of it; and 
thee married a thecond time—married a Cheethe- 
monger ath fell in love with her from the front— 
and he ’th a Overtheer and makin’ a fortun.’ 

These various changes, Mr. Sleary, very short of 
breath now, related with great heartiness, and with 
a wonderful kind of innocence, considering what a 
bleary and brandy-and-water old veteran he was. 
Afterwards he brought in Josephine, and K. W. B. 
Childers (rather deeply-lined in the jaws by day-.: 
light), and the Little Wonder of Scholastic Equita- 
tion, and in a word, all the company. Amazing 
creatures they were in Louisa’s eyes, so white and 
pink of complexion, so scant of dress, and so demon- 
strative of leg; but it was very agreeable to see them 
crowding about Sissy, and very natural in Sissy to 
be unable to refrain from tears. 

‘There! Now Thethilia hath kithd all the chil- 
dren, and hugged all the women, and thaken handth’ 
all round with all the men, clear, every one of you, 
and ring in the band for the thecond part!’ 

As soon as they were gone, he continued in a low 
tone. ‘Now, Thethilia, I don’t athk to know any 
thecreth, but I thuppothe I may conthider thith to 
be Mith Thquire.’ 

‘This is his sister. Yes.’ 
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‘And t? other on’th daughter. That’h what I 
mean. Hope I thee you well, mith. And I hope 
the Thquire ’th well?’ 

‘My father will be here soon,’ said Louisa, anxious 
to bring him to the point. ‘Is my brother safe? 

‘Thafe and thound! he replied. ‘I want you 
jutht to take a peep at the Ring, mith, through here. 
Thethilia, you know the dodgeth; find a thpy-hole 
for yourthelf.’ 

They each looked through a chink in the boards. 

‘That ’h Jack the Giant Killer—piethe of comic 
infant bithnith,’ said Sleary. ‘There ’th a property- 
houthe, you thee, for Jack to hide in; there ’th my 
Clown with a thauthepan-lid and a thpit, for Jack’th 
thervant; there ’th little Jack himthelf in a thplendid 
thoot of armour; there ’th two comic black thervanth 
twithe ath big ath the houthe, to thtand by it and to 
bring it in and clear it; and the Giant (a very 
ecthpenthive bathket one), he an’t on yet. Now, do 
you thee ’em all” 

‘Yes,’ they both said. 

‘Look at ’em again,’ said Sleary, ‘look at ’em well. 
You thee ’em all? Very good. Now, mith’; he put 
a form for them to sit on; ‘I have my opinionth, and 
the Thquire your father hath hith. I don’t want 
to know what your brother ’th been up to; ith better 
for me not to know. All I thay ith, the Thquire hath 
thtood by Thethilia, and I ‘ll thand by the Thquire. 
Your brother ith one o’ them black thervanth.’ 

Louisa uttered an exclamation, partly of distress, 
partly of satisfaction. 

‘Ith a fact,’ said Sleary, ‘and even knowin’ it, you 
couldn’t put your finger on him. Let the Thquire 
come. I thall keep your brother here after the per- 
formanth. I thant undreth him, nor yet wath hith 
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paint off. Let the Thquire come here after the per- 
formanth, or come here yourthelf after the perform- 
anth, and you thall find your brother, and have the 
whole plathe to talk to him in. Never mind the 
lookth of him, ath long ath he ’th well hid.’ 

Louisa, with many thanks and with a lightened 
load, detained Mr. Sleary no longer then. She left 
her love for her brother, with her eyes full of tears; 
and she and Sissy went away until later in the after- 
noon. 

Mr. Gradgrind arrived within an hour afterwards. 
He too had encountered no one whom he knew; and 
was now sanguine, with Sleary’s assistance, of get- 
ting his disgraced son to Liverpool in the night. As 
neither of the three could be his companion without 
almost identifying him under any disguise, he pre- 
pared a letter to a correspondent whom he could 
trust, beseeching him to ship the bearer off at any 
cost, to North or South America, or any distant part 
of the world to which he could be the most speedily 
and privately dispatched. . 

This done, they walked about, waiting for the 
Circus to be quite vacated; not only by the audience, 
but by the company and by the horses. After 
watching it a long time, they saw Mr. Sleary 
bring out a chair and sit down by the side-door, 
smoking; as if that were his signal that they might 
approach. 

‘Your thervant, Thquire,’ was his cautious saluta- 
tion as they passed in. ‘If you want me you'll find 
me here. You muthn’t mind your thon having a 
comic livery on.’ 

They all went in; and Mr. Gradgrind sat down 
forlorn, on the Clown’s performing chair in the mid- 
dle of the ring. On one of the back benches, remote 
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in the subdued light and the strangeness of the place, 
sat the villainous whelp, sulky to the last, whom he 
had the misery to call his son. 

In a preposterous coat, like a beadle’s with cuffs 
and flaps exaggerated to an unspeakable extent; in 
an immense waistcoat, knee-breeches, buckled shoes, 
and a mad cocked hat; with nothing fitting him and 
everything of coarse material, moth-eaten and full 
of holes; with seams in his black face, where fear and 
heat had started through the greasy composition 
daubed all over it; anything so grimly, detestably, 
ridiculously shameful as the whelp in his comic livery, 
Mr. Gradgrind never could by any other means have 
believed in, weighable and measurable fact though 
it was. And one of his model children had come to 
this! 

At first the whelp would not draw any nearer, but 
persisted in remaining up there by himself. Yield- 
ing at length, if any concession so sullenly made can 
be called yielding, to the entreaties of Sissy—for 
Louisa he disowned altogether—he came down, bench 
by bench, until he stood in the sawdust, on the verge 
of the circle, as far as possible, within its limits from 
where his father sat. 

‘How was this done?’ asked the father. 

‘How was what done?’ moodily answered the son. 

“This robbery, said the father, raising his voice 
upon the word. 

‘I forced the safe myself over night, and shut it 
up ajar before I went away. I had had the key 
that was found, made long before. I dropped it that 
morning, that it might be supposed to have been 
used. I didn’t take the money all at once. I pre- 
tended to put my balance away every night, but I 
didn’t. Now you know all about it.’ 
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‘Tf a thunderbolt had fallen on me,’ said the father, 
‘tt would have shocked me less than this!’ 

‘I don’t see why,’ grumbled the son. ‘So many 
people are employed in situations of trust; so many 
people, out of so many, will be dishonest. I have 
heard you talk, a hundred times, of its being a law. 
How can I help laws? You have comforted others 
with such things, father. Comfort yourself! 

The father buried his face in his hands, and the 
son stood in his disgraceful grotesqueness, biting 
straw: his hands, with the black partly worn away 
inside, looking like the hands of a monkey. The 
evening was fast closing in; and from time to time, 
he turned the whites of his eyes restlessly and im- 
patiently towards his father. ‘They were the only 
parts of his face that showed any life or expression, 
the pigment upon it was so thick. 

“You must be got to Liverpool, and sent abroad.’ 

‘I suppose I must. I can’t be more miserable 
anywhere, whimpered the whelp, ‘than I have been 
here, ever since I can remember. ‘That’s one thing.’ 

Mr. Gradgrind went to the door, and returned 
with Sleary, to whom he submitted the question, 
How to get this deplorable object away? 

‘Why, I ’ve been thinking of it, Thquire. There ’th 
not muth time to lothe, tho you muth thay yeth or 
no. Ith over twenty mileth to the rail. Thereth a 
coath in half an hour, that goeth to the rail,’ purpothe 
to cath the mail train. That train will take him 
right to Liverpool.’ 

‘But look at him,’ groaned Mr. Gradgrind. ‘Will 
any coach—’ 

‘T don’t mean that he should go in the comic livery,’ 
said Sleary. ‘Thay the word, and I'll make a Joth- 
kin of him, out of the wardrobe, in five minutes.’ 
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‘I don’t understand,’ said Mr. Gradgrind. 

‘A Jothkin—a Carter. Make up your mind 
quick, Thquire. There ’ll be beer to feth. I’ve 
never met with nothing but beer ath ’ll ever clean a 
comic blackamoor.’ 

Mr. Gradgrind rapidly assented; Mr. Sleary 
rapidly turned out from a box, a smock frock, a felt 
hat, and other essentials; the whelp rapidly changed 
clothes behind a screen of baize; Mr. Sleary rapidly 
brought beer, and washed him white again. 

‘Now,’ said Sleary, ‘come along to the coath, and 
jump up behind; I Il go with you there, and they ’Il 
thuppothe you one of my people. ‘Thay farewell to 
your family, and tharp ’th the word.’ With which 
he delicately retired. 

‘Here is your letter,’ said Mr. Gradgrind. ‘All 
necessary means will be provided for you. Atone, 
by repentance and better conduct, for the shocking 
action you have committed, and the dreadful con- 
sequences to which it has led. Give me your hand, 
my poor boy, and may God forgive you as I do!’ 

The culprit was moved to a few abject tears by 
these words and their pathetic tone. But, when 
Louisa opened her arms, he repulsed her afresh. 

‘Not you. I don’t want to have anything to say 
to you!’ 

‘O Tom, Tom, do we end so, after all my love!’ 

‘After all your love! he returned, obdurately. 
‘Pretty love! Leaving old Bounderby to himself, 
and packing my best friend Mr. Harthouse off, and 
going home just when I was in the greatest danger. 
Pretty love that! Coming out with every word 
about our having gone to that place, when you saw 
the net was gathering round me. Pretty love that! 
ee have regularly given me up. You never cared 

or me. 
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“Tharp ’th the word!’ said Sleary, at the door. 

They all confusedly went out: Louisa crying to 
him that she forgave him, and loved him still, and 
that he would one day be sorry to have left her so, 
and glad to think of these her last words, far away: 
when some one ran against them. Mr. Gradgrind 
and Sissy, who were both before him while his sister 
yet clung to his shoulder, stopped and recoiled. 

For, there was Bitzer, out of breath, his thin lips 
parted, his thin nostrils distended, his white eyelashes 
quivering, his colourless face more colourless than 
ever, as if he ran himself into a white heat, when 
other people ran themselves into a glow. There he 
stood, panting and heaving, as if he had _ never 
stopped since the night, now long ago, when he had 
run them down before. 

‘I’m sorry to interfere with your plans,’ said Bit- 
zer, shaking his head, ‘but I can’t allow myself to be 
done by horseriders. I must have young Tom; he 
mustn’t be got away by horseriders; here he is in a 
smock frock, and I must have him!’ 

By the collar, too, it seemed. For, so he took pos- 
session of him. 


CHAPTER VIII 
PHILOSOPHICAL 


Tury went back into the booth, Sleary shutting the 
door to keep intruders out. Bitzer, still holding the 
paralysed culprit by the collar, stood in the Ring, 
blinking at his old patron through the darkness of 
the twilight. 

‘Bitzer, said Mr. Gradgrind, broken down, and 
miserably submissive to him, ‘have you a heart? 
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_ ‘The circulation, sir,’ returned Bitzer, smiling at 
the oddity of the question, ‘couldn’t be carried on 
without one. No man, sir, acquainted with the facts 
established by Harvey relating to the circulation of 
the blood, can doubt that I have a heart.’ 

‘Is it accessible, cried Mr. Gradgrind, ‘to any 
compassionate influence?’ 

‘It is accessible to Reason, sir,’ returned the excel- 
lent young man. ‘And to nothing else.’ 

They stood looking at each other; Mr. Gradgrind’s 
face as white as the pursuer’s. 

‘What motive—even what motive in reason—can 
you have for preventing the escape of this wretched 
youth,’ said Mr. Gradgrind, ‘and crushing his miser- 
able father? See his sister here. Pity us!’ 

‘Sir,’ returned Bitzer, in a very business-like and 
logical manner, “since you ask me what motive I have 
in reason, for taking young Mr. Tom back to Coke- 
town, it is only reasonable to let you know. I have 
suspected young Mr. Tom of this bank-robbery from 
the first. I had had my eye upon him before that 
time, for I knew his ways. I have kept my observa- 
tions to myself, but I have made them; and I have 
got ample proofs against him now, besides his run- 
ning away, and besides his own confession, which I 
was just in time to overhear. I had. the pleasure 
_of watching your house yesterday morning, and fol- 
lowing youhere. Iam going to take young Mr. Tom 
back to Coketown, in order to deliver him over to Mr. 
Bounderby. Sir, I have no doubt whatever that 
Mr. Bounderby will then promote me to young Mr. 
Tom’s situation. And I wish to have his situation, 
sir, for it will be a rise to me, and will do me good.’ 

‘If this is solely a question of self-interest with 
you—’ Mr. Gradgrind began. 

‘I beg your pardon for interrupting you, sir,’ re- 
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vurned Bitzer; ‘but I am sure you know that the 
whole social system is a question of self-interest. 
What you must always appeal to, is a person’s self- 
interest. It’s your only hold. We are so consti- 
tuted. I was brought up in that catechism when I 
was very young, sir, as you are aware.’ 

‘What sum of money,’ said Mr. Gradgrind, ‘will 
you set against your expected promotion?’ 

‘Thank you, sir,’ returned Bitzer, ‘for hinting at 
the proposal; but I will not set any sum against it. 
Knowing that your clear head would propose that 
alternative, I have gone over the calculations in my 
mind; and I find that to compound a felony, even on 
very high terms indeed, would not be as safe and 
good for me as my improved prospects in the Bank.’ 

‘Bitzer,’ said Mr. Gradgrind, stretching out his 
hands as though he would have said, See how miser- 
able I am! ‘Bitzer, I have but one chance left to 
soften you. You were many years at my school. 
If, in remembrance of the pains bestowed upon you 
there, you can persuade yourself in any degree to 
disregard your present interest and release my son, 
I entreat and pray you to give him the benefit of 
that remembrance.’ 

‘I really wonder, sir,’ rejoined the old pupil in an 
argumentative manner, ‘to find you taking a position 
so untenable. My schooling was paid for; it was a 
bargain; and when I came away, the bargain ended.’ 

It was a fundamental principle of the Gradgrind 
philosophy that everything was to be paid for. No- 
body was ever on any account to give anybody any- 
thing, or render anybody help without purchase. 
Gratitude was to be abolished, and the virtues spring- 
ing from it were not to be. Every inch of the exist- 
ence of mankind, from birth to death, was to be a 
bargain across a counter. And if we didn’t get to 
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Heaven that way, it was not a politico-economical 
place, and we had no business there. 

‘I don’t deny,’ added Bitzer, ‘that my schooling 
was cheap. But that comes right, sir. I was made 
in the cheapest market, and have to dispose of my- 
self in the dearest.’ 

He was a little troubled here, by Louisa and Sissy 
crying. 

‘Pray don’t do that,’ said he, ‘it’s of no use doing 
that: it only worries. You seem to think that I have 
some animosity against young Mr. Tom; whereas I 
have none at all. I am only going, on the reason- 
able grounds I have mentioned, to take him back to 
Coketown. If he was to resist, I should set up the 
ery of Stop Thief! But, he won’t resist, you may 
depend upon it.’ 

Mr. Sleary, who with his mouth open and his roll- 
ing eye as immoveably jammed in his head as his 
fixed one, had listened to these doctrines with pro- 
found attention, here stepped forward. 

‘Thquire, you know perfectly well, and your 
daughter knowth perfectly well (better than you, 
becauthe I thed it to her), that I didn’t know what 
your thon had done, and that I didn’t want to know 
—I thed it wath better not, though I only thought, 
then, it \wath thome thkylarking. However, thith 
young man having made it known to be a robbery 
of a bank, why, that ’h a theriouth thing; muth too 
theriouth a thing for me to compound, ath thith 
young man hath very properly called it. Conthe- 
quently, Thquire, you muthn’t quarrel with me if I 
take thith young man’th thide, and thay he ’th right 
and there ’th no help for it. But I tell you what I ll 
do, Thquire; Ill drive your thon and thith young 
man over to the rail, and prevent expothure here. 
I can’t conthent to do more, but I ’Il do that,’ 
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_ Fresh lamentations from Louisa, and deeper afflic- 
tion on Mr. Gradgrind’s part, followed this desertion 
of them by their last friend. But, Sissy glanced at 
him with great attention; nor did she in her own 
breast misunderstand him. As they were all going 
out again, he favoured her with one slight roll of his 
moveable eye, desiring her to linger behind. As he 
locked the door, he said excitedly : 

“The Thquire thtood by you, Thethilia, and I ’ll 
thtand by the Thquire. More than that: thith ith a 
prethiouth rathcal, and belongth to that bluthtering 
Cove that my people nearly pitht out o’ winder. 
It ll be a dark night; I’ve got a horthe that ’ll do 
anything but thpeak; I’ve got a pony that’ll go 
fifteen mile an hour with Childerth driving of him; 
I’ve got a dog that ’Il keep a man to one plathe four- 
and-twenty hourth. Get a word with the young 
Thquire. Tell him, when he theeth our horthe begin 
to danthe, not to be afraid of being thpilt, but to 
look out for a pony-gig coming up. ‘Tell him, when 
he theeth that gig clothe by to jump down, and it ’ll 
take him off at a rattling pathe. If my dog leth thith 
young man thtir a peg on foot, I give him leave to 
go. And if my horthe ever thtirth from that thpot 
where he beginth a danthing, till the morning—I 
don’t know him!—Tharp ’th the word!’ 

The word was so sharp, that in ten minutes Mr. 
Childers, sauntering about the market-place in a pair 
of slippers, had his cue, and Mr. Sleary’s equipage 
was ready. It was a fine sight, to behold the learned 
dog barking round it, and Mr. Sleary instructing 
him, with his one practicable eye, that Bitzer was the 
object of his particular attentions. Soon after dark 
they all three got in and started; the learned dog (a 
formidable creature) already pinning Bitzer with his 
eye, and sticking close to the wheel on his side, that 
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he might be ready for him in the event of his showing 
the slightest disposition to alight. 

The other three sat up at the inn all night in great 
suspense. At eight o'clock in the morning Mr. 
Sleary and the dog reappeared: both in high spirits. 

‘All right, Thquire!’ said Mr. Sleary, ‘your thon 
may be aboard-a-thip by thith time. Childerth took 
him off, an hour and a half after we left here latht 
night. The horthe danthed the polka till he wath 
dead beat (he would have walthed if he hadn’t been 
in harneth), and then I gave him the word and he 
went to thleep comfortable. When that prethiouth 
young Rathcal thed he’d go for’ard afoot, the dog 
hung on to hith neck-handkercher with all four legth 
in the air and pulled him down and rolled him over. 
Tho he come back into the drag, and there he that, 
till I turned the horthe’th head, at half-patht thixth 
thith morning.’ 

Mr. Gradgrind overwhelmed him with thanks, of 
course; and hinted as delicately as he could, at a 
handsome remuneration in money. 

‘I don’t want money mythelf, Thquire; but Child- 
erth ith a family man, and if you wath to like to 
offer him a five-pound note, it mightn’t be unacthept- 
able. Likewithe if you wath to thtand a collar for the 
dog, or a thet of bellth for the horthe, I thould be 
very glad to take em. Brandy-and-water I alwayth 
take.’ He had already called for a glass, and now 
called for another. ‘If you wouldn’t think it going 
too far, Thquire, to make a little thpread for the 
-company at about three and thixth a head, not 
reckoning Luth, it would make ’em happy.’ 

All these little tokens of his gratitude, Mr. Grad- 
grind very willingly undertook to render. Though 
he thought them far too slight, he said, for such a 
service. 
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‘Very well, Thquire; then, if you’ll only give a 
Hortheriding, bethpeak, whenever you can, you ’ll 
more than balanthe the account. Now, Thquire, if 
your daughter will ethcuthe me, I thould like one 
parting word with you.’ 

Louisa and Sissy withdrew into an adjoining 
room; Mr, Sleary, stirring and drinking his brandy- 
and-water as he stood, went on: 

“Thquire, you don’t need to be told that dogth ith 
wonderful animalth.’ 

“Their instinct,’ said Mr. Gradgrind, ‘is surprising.’ 

‘Whatever you call it—and I’m bletht if J know 
what to call it’—said Sleary, ‘it ith athtonithing. 
The way in whith a dog Il find you—the dithtanthe 
he ‘ll come!’ 

‘His scent,’ said Mr. Gradgrind, “being so fine.’ 

‘I’m bletht if I know what to eall it,’ repeated 
Sleary, shaking his head, ‘but I have had dogth find 
me, Thquire, in a way that made me think whether 
that dog hadn’t gone to another dog, and thed, “You 
don’t happen to know a perthon of the name of 
Thleary, do you? Perthon of the name of Thleary, 
in the Horthe-Riding way—thtout man—game eye?” 
And whether that dog mightn’t have thed, “Well, I 
ean’t thay I know him mythelf, but I know a dog 
that I think would be likely to be acquainted with 
him.” And whether that dog mightn’t have thought 
it over, and thed, “Thleary, Thleary! O yeth, to be 
thure! A friend of mine menthioned him to me at 
one time. I can get you hith addreth directly.” 
In conthequenth of my being afore the public, and 
going about tho muth, you thee, there mutht be a 
number of dogth acquainted with me, Thquire, that 
I don’t know!’ 

Mr. Gradgrind seemed to be quite confounded by 
this speculation. 
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‘Any way,’ said Sleary, after putting his lips to his 
brandy-and-water, ‘ith fourteen months ago, Thquire, 
thinthe we wath at Chethter. We wath getting up 
our Children in the Wood one morning, when there 
cometh into our Ring, by the thtage door, a dog. He 
had travelled a long way, he wath in very bad con- 
dithon, he wath lame, and pretty well blind. He 
went round to our children, one after another, as if, 
he wath a theeking for a child he know’d; and then 
he come to me, and throwd hithelf up behind, and 
thtood on hith two forelegth, weak ath he wath, and 
then he wagged hith tail and died. Thquire, that 
dog wath Merrylegth.’ 

‘Sissy’s father’s dog! 

‘Thethilia’th father’th old dog. Now, Thquire, I 
can take my oath, from my knowledge of that dog, 
that that man wath dead—and buried—afore that 
dog come back to me. Joth’phine and Childerth and 
me talked it over a long time, whether I thould write 
or not. But we agreed, “No. There ’th nothing 
comfortable to tell; why unthettle her mind, and make 
her unhappy?” ‘Tho, whether her father bathely 
detherted her; or whether he broke hith own heart 
alone, rather than pull her down along with him; 
never will be known, now, Thquire, till—no, not till 
we know how the dogth findth uth out! 

‘She keeps the bottle that he sent her for, to this 
hour; and she will believe in his affection to the last 
moment of her life,’ said Mr. Gradgrind. 

‘It theemth to prethent two thingth to a perthon, 
_ don’t it, Thquire? said Mr. Sleary, musing as he 
looked down into the depths of his brandy-and-water: 
‘one, that there ith a love in the world, not all Thelf- 
interetht after all, but thomething very different; 
t’ other, that it hath a way of ith own of calculating or 
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not calculating, whith thomechow or another ith at 
leatht ath hard to give a name to, ath the wayth of the 
dogth ith! 

Mr. Gradgrind looked out of window, and made no 
reply. Mr. Sleary emptied his glass and recalled the 
ladies. 

“Thethilia my dear, kith me and good-bye! Mith 
Thquire, to thee you treating of her like a thithter, 
and a thithter that you trutht and honour with all 
your heart and more, ith a very pretty thight to me. 
I hope your brother may live to be better detherving 
of you, and a greater comfort to you. Thquire, 
thake handth, firtht and latht! Don’t be croth with 
uth poor vagabondth. People mutht be amuthed. 
They can’t be alwayth a learning, nor yet they can’t 
be alwayth a working, they an’t made for it. You 
mutht have uth, Thquire. Do the withe thing and 
the kind thing too, and make the betht of uth; not the 
wurtht! 

‘And I never thought before,’ said Mr. Sleary, 
putting his head in at the door again to say it, ‘that 
I wath tho muth of a Cackler!’ 


CHAPTER IX 
FINAL 


Ir is a dangerous thing to see anything in the sphere 
of a vain blusterer, before the vain blusterer sees it 
himself. Mr. Bounderby felt that Mrs. Sparsit had 
audaciously anticipated him, and presumed to be 
wiser than he. Inappeasably indignant with her for 
her triumphant discovery of Mrs. Pegler, he turned 
this presumption, on the part of a woman in her de- 
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pendent position, over and over in his mind, until 
it accumulated with turning like a great snowball. 
At last he made the discovery that to discharge this 
highly connected female—to have it in his power to 
say, ‘She was a woman of family, and wanted to 
stick to me, but I wouldn’t have it, and got rid of 
her’—would be to get the utmost possible amount 
of crowning glory out of the connexion, and at the 
same time to punish Mrs. Sparsit according to her 
deserts. 

Filled fuller than ever, with this great idea, Mr. 
Bounderby came in to lunch, and sat himself down in 
the dining-room of former days, where his portrait 
was. Mrs. Sparsit sat by the fire, with her foot in 
her cotton stirrup, little thinking whither she was 
posting. 

Since the Pegler affair, this gentlewoman had cov- 
ered her pity for Mr. Bounderby with a veil of quiet 
melancholy and contrition. In virtue thereof, it had 
become her habit to assume a woful look, which woful 
look she now bestowed upon her patron. 

“What ’s the matter now, ma'am? said Mr. Bound- 
erby, in a very short, rough way. 

‘Pray, sir,’ returned Mrs. Sparsit, ‘do not bite my 
nose off.’ 

‘Bite your nose off, ma’am?” repeated Mr. Bound- 
erby. ‘Your nose! meaning, as Mrs. Sparsit con- 
ceived, that it was too developed a nose for the pur- 
pose. After which offensive implication, he cut him- 
self a crust of bread, and threw the knife down with 
_ a noise. 

Mrs. Sparsit took her foot out of her stirrup, and 
said, ‘Mr. Bounderby, sir!’ 

‘Well, ma’am? retorted Mr. Bounderby. ‘What 
are you staring at?’ 
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‘May I ask, sir,’ said Mrs. Sparsit, ‘have you been 
ruffled this morning?’ 

“Yes, ma’am.’ 

‘May I inquire, sir,’ pursued the injured woman, 
‘whether I am the unfortunate cause of your having 
lost your temper? 

‘Now, I'll tell you what, ma’am,’ said Bounderby, 
‘I am not come here to be bullied. A female may 
be highly connected, but she can’t be permitted to 
bother and badger a man in my position, and I am 
not going to put up with it... (Mr. Bounderby felt 
it necessary to get on; foreseeing that if he allowed 
of details, he would be beaten.) 

Mrs. Sparsit first elevated, then knitted, her Cori- 
olanian eyebrows; gathered up her work into its 
proper basket; and rose. 

‘Sir,’ said she, majestically. ‘It is apparent to me 
that I am in your way at present. I will retire to 
my own apartment.’ 

“Allow me to open the door, ma’am.’ 

“Thank you, sir; I can do it for myself.’ 

“You had better allow me, ma’am,’ said Bounderby, 
passing her, and getting his hand upon the lock: 
‘because I can take the opportunity of saying a word 
to you, before you go. Mrs. Sparsit, ma’am, I 
rather think you are cramped here, do you know? 
It appears to me, that, under my humble roof, there ’s 
hardly opening enough for a lady of your genius in 
other people’s affairs.’ 

Mrs. Sparsit gave him a look of the darkest scorn, 
and said with great politeness, ‘Really, sir? 

‘I have been thinking it over, you see, since the 
late affairs have happened, ma’am,’ said Bounderby, 
‘and it appears to my poor judgment— 

‘Oh! Pray, sir,’ Mrs. Sparsit interposed, with 
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sprightly cheerfulness, ‘don’t disparage your judg- 
ment. Everybody knows how unerring Mr. Bound- 
erby’s judgment is. Everybody has had proofs of 
it. It must be the theme of general conversation. 
Disparage anything in yourself but your judgment, 
sir, said Mrs. Sparsit, laughing. 

Mr. Bounderby, very red and uncomfortable, re- 
sumed: 

‘It appears to me, ma’am, I say, that a different 
sort of establishment altogether would bring out a 
lady of your powers. Such an establishment as your 
relation, Lady Scadgers’s, now. Don’t you think 
you might find some affairs there, ma’am, to interfere 
with? 

‘It never occurred to me before, sir,’ returned Mrs. 
Sparsit; ‘but now you mention it, I should think it 
highly probable.’ 

‘Then suppose you try, ma’am,’ said Bounderby, 
laying an envelope with a cheque in it in her little 
basket. ‘You can take your own time for going, 
ma’am; but perhaps in the meanwhile, it will be more 
agreeable to a lady of your powers of mind, to eat 
her meals by herself, and not to be intruded upon. 
I really ought to apologise to you—being only Josiah 
Bounderby of Coketown—for having stood in your 
light so long.’ 

‘Pray don’t name it, sir,’ returned Mrs. Sparsit. 
‘If that portrait could speak, sir—but it has the 
advantage over the original of not possessing the 
power of committing itself and disgusting others,— 
it would testify, that a long period has elapsed since 
I first habitually addressed it as the picture of a 
Noodle. Nothing that a Noodle does, can awaken 
surprise or indignation; the proceedings of a Noodle 
can only inspire contempt.’ 

Thus saying, Mrs. Sparsit, with her Roman fea- 
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tures like a medal struck to commemorate her scorn 
of Mr. Bounderby, surveyed him fixedly from head 
to foot, swept disdainfully past him, and ascended 
the staircase. Mr. Bounderby closed the door, and 
stood before the fire; projecting himself after his old 
explosive manner into his portrait—and into futurity. 


Into how much of futurity? He saw Mrs. Sparsit 
fighting out a daily fight at the points of all the 
weapons in the female armoury, with the grudging, 
smarting, peevish, tormenting Lady Scadgers, still 
laid up in bed with her mysterious leg, and gobbling 
her insufficient income down by about the middle 
of every quarter, in a mean little airless lodging, a 
mere closet for one, a mere crib for two; but did he 
see more? Did he catch any glimpse of himself 
making a show of Bitzer to strangers, as the rising 
young man, so devoted to his master’s great merits, 
who had won young Tom’s place, and had almost 
captured young Tom himself, in the times when by 
various rascals he was spirited away? Did he see 
any faint reflection of his own image making a vain- 
glorious will, whereby five-and-twenty Humbugs, 
past five-and-fifty years of age, each taking upon 
himself the name, Josiah Bounderby of Coketown, 
should for ever dine in Bounderby Hall, for ever 
lodge in Bounderby Buildings, for ever attend a 
Bounderby chapel, for ever go to sleep under a 
Bounderby chaplain, for ever be supported out of 
a Bounderby estate, and for ever nauseate all healthy 
stomachs, with a vast amount of Bounderby balder- 
dash and bluster? Had he any prescience of the day, 
five years to come, when Josiah Bounderby of Coke- 
town was to die of a fit in the Coketown street, and 
this same precious will was to begin its long career 
of quibble, plunder, false pretences, vile example, 
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little service and much law? Probably not. Yet 
the portrait was to see it all out. 

Here was Mr. Gradgrind on the same day, and in 
the same hour, sitting thoughtful in his own room. 
How much of futurity did he see? Did he see him- 
self, a white-haired decrepit man, bending his hitherto 
inflexible theories to appointed circumstances; mak- 
ing his facts and figures subservient to Faith, Hope, 
and Charity; and no longer trying to grind that 
Heavenly trio in his dusty little mills? Did he 
eatch sight of himself, therefore much despised by 
his late political associates? Did he see them, in the 
era of its being quite settled that the national dust- 
men have only to do with one another, and owe no 
duty to an abstraction called a People, ‘taunting the 
honourable gentleman’ with this and with that and 
with what not, five nights a week, until the small 
hours of the morning? Probably he had that much 
foreknowledge, knowing his men. 


Here was Louisa on the night of the same day, 
watching the fire as in days of yore, though with a 
gentler and a humbler face. How much of the 
future might arise before her vision? Broadsides in 
the streets, signed with her father’s name, exonera- 
ting the late Stephen Blackpool, weaver, from mis- 
placed suspicion, and publishing the guilt of his own 
son, with such extenuation as his years and tempta- 
tion (he could not bring himself to add, his educa- 
tion) might beseech; were of the Present. So, 
Stephen Blackpool’s tombstone, with her father’s 
record of his death, was almost of the Present, for 
she knew it was to be. ‘These things she could plainly 
see. But, how much of the Future? 

A working woman, christened Rachael, after a 
long illness once again appearing at the ringing of 
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the Factory bell, and passing to and fro at the set 
hours, among the Coketown Hands; a woman of 
pensive beauty, always dressed in black, but sweet- 
tempered and serene, and even cheerful; who, of 
all the people in the place, alone appeared to have 
compassion on a degraded, drunken wretch of her 
own sex, who was sometimes seen in the town secretly 
begging of her, and crying to her; a woman working, 
ever working, but content to do it, and preferring 
to do it as her natural lot, until she should be too 
old to labour any more? Did Louisa see this? Such 
a thing was to be. 

A lonely brother, many thousands of miles away, 
writing, on paper blotted with tears, that her words 
did too soon come true, and all the treasures in the 
world would be cheaply bartered for a sight of her 
dear face? At Jength this brother coming nearer 
home, with hope of seeing her, and being delayed 
by illness; and then a letter, in a strange hand, saying 
‘he died in hospital, of fever, such a day, and died 
in penitence and love of you: his last word being 
your name’? Did Louisa see these things? Such 
things were to be. 

Herself again a wife—a imother—lovingly watch- 
ful of her children, ever careful that they should 
have a childhood of the mind no less than a child- 
hood of the body, as knowing it to be even a more 
beautiful thing, and a possession, any hoarded scrap 
of which, is a blessing and happiness to the wisest? 
Did Louisa see this? Such a thing was never to be. 

But, happy Sissy’s happy children loving her; all 
children loving her; she, grown learned in childish 
lore; thinking no innocent and pretty fancy ever to 
be despised; trying hard to know her humbler fellow- 
creatures, and to beautify their lives of machinery 
and reality with those imaginative graces and de- 
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lights, without which the heart of infancy will wither 
up, the sturdiest physical manhood will be morally 
stark death, and the plainest national prosperity 
figures can show, will be the Writing on the Wall,— 
she holding this course as part of no fantastic vow, 
or bond, or brotherhood, or sisterhood, or pledge, or 
covenant, or fancy dress, or fancy fair; but simply 
as a duty to be done,—did Louisa see these things of 
herself? ‘These things were to be. 

Dear reader! It rests with you and me, whether, 
in our two fields of action, similar things shall be or 
not. Let them be! We shall sit with ighter bosoms 
on the hearth, to see the ashes of our fires turn gray 
and cold. 


THE END 
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i 


Most of us see some romances in life. In my 
capacity as Chief Manager of a Life Assurance 
Office, I think I have within the last thirty years 
seen more romances than the generality of men, how- 
ever unpromising the opportunity may, at first sight, 
seem. 

As I have retired, and live at my ease, I possess 
the means that I used to want, of considering what 
I have seen, at leisure. My experiences have a more 
remarkable aspect, so reviewed, than they had when 
they were in progress. I have come home from the 
Play now, and can recall the scenes of the Drama 
upon which the curtain has fallen, free from the 
glare, bewilderment, and bustle of the Theatre. 

Let me recall one of these Romances of the real 
world. 

There is nothing truer than physiognomy, taken in 
connection with manner. ‘The art of reading that 
book of which Eternal Wisdom obliges every human 
creature to present his or her own page with the 
individual character written on it, is a difficult one, 
perhaps, and is little studied. It may require some 
natural aptitude, and it must require (for every- 
thing does) some patience and some pains. That 
these are not usually given to it,—that numbers of 
people accept a few stock commonplace expressions 
of the face as the whole list of characteristics, and 
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neither seek nor know the refinements that are truest, 
—that You, for instance, give a great deal of time 
and attention to the reading of music, Greek, Latin, 
French, Italian, Hebrew, if you please, and do not 
qualify yourself to read the face of the master or 
mistress looking over your shoulder teaching it to 
you,—I assume to be five hundred times more prob- 
able than improbable. Perhaps a little self-suffi- 
ciency may be at the bottom of this; facial expression 
requires no study from you, you think; it comes by 
nature to you to know enough about it, and you are 
not to be taken in. 

I confess, for my part, that I have been taken in, 

over and over again. I have been taken in by 
acquaintances, and I have been taken in (of course) 
by friends; far oftener by friends than by any other 
class of persons. How came I to be so deceived? 
‘Had I quite misread their faces? 
_ No. Believe me, my first impression of those 
people, founded on face and manner alone, was in- 
variably true. My mistake was in suffering them to 
come nearer to me and explain themselves away. 


II 


THE partition which separated my own office from 
our general outer office in the City was of thick plate- 
glass. I could see through it what passed in the 
outer office, without hearing a word. I had it put 
up in place of a wall that had been there for years, 
—ever since the house was built. It is no matter 
whether I did or did not make the change in order 
that I might derive my first impression of strangers 
who came to us on business, from their faces alone, 
without being influenced by anything they said. 
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Enough to mention that I turned my glass partition 
to that account, and that a Life Assurance Office is 
at all times exposed to be practised upon by the most 
crafty and cruel of the human race. 

It was through my glass partition that I first saw 
the gentleman whose story I am going to tell. 

He had come in without my observing it, and had 
put his hat and umbrella on the broad counter, and 
was bending over it to take some papers from one 
of the clerks. He was about forty or so, dark, ex- 
ceedingly well dressed in black,—being in mourning, 
—and the hand he extended with a polite air, had a 
particularly well-fitting black-kid glove upon it. 
His hair, which was elaborately brushed and oiled, 
was parted straight up the middle; and he presented 
this parting to the clerk, exactly (to my thinking) 
as if he had said, in so many words: ‘You must take 
me, if you please, my friend, just as I show myself. 
Come straight up here, follow the gravel path, keep 
off the grass, I allow no trespassing.’ 

I conceived a very great aversion to that man the 
moment I thus saw him. 

He had asked for some of our printed forms, and 
the clerk was giving them to him and explaining 
them. An obliged and agreeable smile was on his 
face, and his eyes met those of the clerk with a 
sprightly look. (I have known a vast quantity of 
nonsense talked about bad men not looking you in the 
face. Don’t trust that conventional idea. Dis- 
honesty will stare honesty out of countenance, any 
day in the week, if there is anything to be got by it.) 

I saw, in the corner of his eyelash, that he became 
aware of my looking at him. Immediately he turned 
the parting in his hair toward the glass partition, as 
if he said to me with a sweet smile, ‘Straight up here, 
if you please. Off the grass!’ 
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In a few moments he had put on his hat and taken 
up his umbrella, and was gone. 

I beckoned the clerk into my room, and asked, 
“Who was that? 

He had the gentleman’s card in his hand. ‘Mr. 
Julius Slinkton, Middle Temple.’ 

‘A barrister, Mr. Adams?” 

‘T think not, sir.’ 

‘I should have thought him a clergyman, but for 
his having no Reverend here,’ said I. 

‘Probably, from his appearance,’ Mr. Adams re- 
plied, ‘he is reading for orders.’ 

I should mention that he wore a dainty white 
cravat, and dainty linen altogether. 

‘What did he want, Mr. Adams?’ 

‘Merely a form of proposal, sir, and form of refer- 
ence.’ 

‘Recommended here? Did he say? 

‘Yes, he said he was recommended here by a friend 
of yours. He noticed you, but said that as he had 
not the pleasure of your personal acquaintance he 
would not trouble you.’ 

‘Did he know my name?’ 

‘O yes, sir! He said, “There is Mr. Sampson, I 
see!’ 

‘A well-spoken gentleman, apparently? 

‘Remarkably so, sir.’ 

‘Insinuating manners, apparently ? 

“Very much so, indeed, sir.’ 

‘Hah! said I. ‘I want nothing at present, Mr. 
- Adams.’ 

Within a fortnight of that day I went to dine with 
a friend of mine, a merchant, a man of taste, who 
buys pictures and books; and the first man I saw 
among the company was Mr. Julius Slinkton. There 
he was, standing before the fire, with good large eyes 
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and an open expression of face; but still (I thought) 
requiring everybody to come at him by the prepared 
way he offered, and by no other. 

I noticed him ask my friend to introduce him to 
Mr. Sampson, and my friend did so. Mr. Slinkton 
was very happy to see me. Not too happy; there 
was no overdoing of the matter; happy in a thor- 
oughly well-bred, perfectly unmeaning way. 

‘I thought you had met,’ our host observed. 

‘No,’ said Mr. Slinkton. ‘I did look in at Mr. 
Sampson’s office, on your recommendation; but I 
really did not feel justified in troubling Mr. Samp- 
son himself, on a point in the everyday routine of an 
ordinary clerk.’ 

I said I should have been glad to show him any 
attention on our friend’s introduction. 

‘I am sure of that,’ said he, ‘and am much obliged. 
At another time, perhaps, I may be less delicate. 
Only, however, if I have real business; for I know, 
Mr. Sampson, how precious business time is, and 
what a vast number of impertinent people there are 
in the world.’ 

I acknowledged his consideration with a slight bow. 
“You were thinking,’ said I, ‘of effecting a policy on 
your life.’ 

‘O dear no! I am afraid I am not so prudent as 
you pay me the compliment of supposing me to be, 
Mr. Sampson. I merely inquired for a friend. But 
you know what friends are in such matters, Noth- 
ing may ever come of it. I have the greatest reluc- 
tance to trouble men of business with inquiries for 
friends, knowing the probabilities to be a thousand 
to one that the friends will never follow them up. 
People are so fickle, so selfish, so inconsiderate. 
Don’t you, in your business, find them so every day, 
Mr. Sampson?’ 
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I was going to give a qualified answer; but he 
turned his smooth, white parting on me with its 
‘Straight up here, if you please!’ and I answered 
nYiess 

‘I hear, Mr. Sampson,’ he resumed presently, for 
our friend had a new cook, and dinner was not so 
punctual as usual, ‘that your profession has recently 
suffered a great loss.’ 

‘In money?’ said I. 

He laughed at my ready association of loss with 
money, and replied, “No, in talent and vigour.’ 

Not at once following out his allusion, I considered 
fora moment. ‘Has it sustained a loss of that kind? 
said I. ‘I was not aware of it.’ 

‘Understand me, Mr. Sampson. I don’t imagine 
that you have retired. It is not so bad as that. But 
Mr. Meltham—’ 

‘O, to be sure!’ said I. ‘Yes! Mr. Meltham, the 
young actuary of the “Inestimable.” ’ 

‘Just so,’ he returned in a consoling way. 

‘He is a great loss. He was at once the most pro- 
found, the most original, and the most energetic man 
I have ever known connected with Life Assurance.’ 

I spoke strongly; for I had a high esteem and ad- 
miration for Meltham; and my gentleman had in- 
definitely conveyed to me some suspicion that he 
wanted to sneer at him. He recalled me to my guard 
by presenting that trim pathway up his head, with its 
infernal ‘Not on the grass, if you please—the gravel.’ 

“You knew him, Mr. Slinkton.’ 

‘Only by reputation. To have known him as an 
acquaintance, or as a friend, is an honour I should 
have sought if he had remained in society, though 
I might never have had the good fortune to attain it, 
being a man of far inferior mark. He was scarcely 
above thirty, I suppose?’ 
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‘About thirty.’ 

‘Ah! he sighed in his former consoling way. 
“What creatures we are! To break up, Mr. Samp- 
son, and become incapable of business at that time of 
life!—Any reason assigned for the melancholy fact?’ 

(“Humph? thought I, as I looked at him. ‘But I 
WON'T go up the track, and I wi, go on the grass.’) 

“What reason have you heard assigned, Mr. Slink- 
ton? I asked, point-blank. | 

‘Most likely a false one. You know what Rumour 
is, Mr. Sampson. I never repeat what I hear; it is 
the only way of paring the nails and shaving the 
head of Rumour. But when you ask me what reason 
I have heard assigned for Mr. Meltham’s passing 
away from among men, it is another thing. I am 
not gratifying idle gossip then. I was told, Mr. 
Sampson, that Mr. Meltham had relinquished all his 
avocations and all his prospects, because he was, in 
fact, broken-hearted. A disappointed attachment I 
heard,—though it hardly seems probable, in the case 
of a man so distinguished and so attractive.’ 

‘Attractions and distinctions are no armour against 
death,’ said I. 

‘O, she died? Pray pardon me. I did not hear 
that. That, indeed, makes it very, very sad. Poor 
Mr. Meltham! She died? Ah, dear me! Lament- 
able, lamentable! 

I still thought his pity was not quite genuine, and 
I still suspected an unaccountable sneer under all this, 
until he said, as we were parted, like the other knots of 
talkers, by the announcement of dinner: 

‘Mr. Sampson, you are surprised to see me so 
moved on behalf of a man whom I have never known. 
I am not so disinterested as you may suppose. I 
have suffered, and recently too, from death myself. 
I have lost one of two charming nieces, who were my 
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constant companions. She died young—barely 
three-and-twenty; and even her remaining sister is 
far from strong. The world is a grave!’ 

He said this with deep feeling, and I felt re- 
proached for the coldness of my manner. Coldness 
and distrust had been engendered in me, I knew, by 
my bad experiences; they were not natural to me; 
and I often thought how much I had lost in life, 
losing trustfulness, and how little I had gained, gain- 
ing hard caution. This state of mind being habitual 
to me, I troubled myself more about this conversa- 
tion than I might have troubled myself about a 
greater matter. I listened to his talk at dinner, and 
observed how readily other men responded to it, and 
with what a graceful instinct he adapted his subjects 
to the knowledge and habits of those he talked with. 
As, in talking with me, he had easily started the sub- 
ject I might be supposed to understand best, and to 
be the most interested in, so, in talking with others, 
he guided himself by the same rule. The company 
was of a varied character; but he was not at fault, 
that I could discover, with any member of it. He 
knew just as much of each man’s pursuit as made him 
agreeable to that man in reference to it, and just as 
little as made it natural in him to seek modestly for 
information when the theme was broached. 

As he talked and talked—but really not too much, 
for the rest of us seemed to force it upon him—I 
became quite angry with myself. I took his face to 
pieces in my mind, like a watch, and examined it 
in detail. I could not say much against any of: his 
features separately; I could say even less against 
them when they were put together. “Then is it not 
monstrous, I asked myself, ‘that because a man 
happens to part his hair straight up the middle of 
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his head, I should permit myself to suspect, and even 
to detest him? 

(I may stop to remark that this was no proof of 
my sense. An observer of men who finds himself 
steadily repelled by some apparently trifling thing 
in a stranger is right to give it great weight. It may 
be the clue to the whole mystery. A hair or two will 
show where a lion is hidden. A very little key will 
open a very heavy door.) 

I took my part in the conversation with him after 
a time, and we got on remarkably well. In the draw- 
ing-room I asked the host how long he had known 
Mr. Slinkton. He answered, not many months; he 
had met him at the house of a celebrated painter 
then present, who had known him well when he was 
travelling with his nieces in Italy for their health. 
His plans in life being broken by the death of one of 
them, he was reading with the intention of going back 
to college as a matter of form, taking his degree, and 
going into orders. I could not but argue with my- 
self that here was the true explanation of his interest 
in poor Meltham, and that I had been almost brutal 
in my distrust on that simple head. 


Jil 


On the very next day but one I was sitting behind 
my glass partition, as before, when he came into the 
outer office, as before. The moment I saw him again 
without hearing him, I hated him worse than ever. 

It was only for a moment that I had this opportu- 
nity; for he waved his tight-fitting black glove the 
instant I looked at him, and came straight in. 

‘Mr. Sampson, good-day! I presume, you see, 
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upon your kind permission to intrude upon you. I 
don’t keep my word in being justified by business, 
for my business here—if I may so abuse the word—is 
of the slightest nature.’ 

I asked, was it anything I could assist him in? 

‘I thank you, no. I merely called to inquire out- 
side whether my dilatory friend had been so false to 
himself as to be practical and sensible. But, of 
course, he has done nothing. I gave him your papers 
with my own hand, and he was hot upon the inten- 
tion, but of course he has done nothing. Apart from 
the general human disinclination to do anything that 
ought to be done, I dare say there is a specialty about 
assuring one’s life. You find it like will-making. 
People are so superstitious, and take it for granted 
they will die soon afterwards.’ 

‘Up here, if you please; straight up here, Mr. 
Sampson. Neither to the right nor to the left.’ I 
almost fancied I could hear him breathe the words 
as he sat smiling at me, with that intolerable parting 
exactly opposite the bridge of my nose. 

‘There is such a feeling sometimes, no doubt,’ I 
replied; ‘but I don’t think it obtains to any great 
extent, 

‘Well,’ said he, with a shrug and a smile, ‘I wish 
some good angel would influence my friend in the 
right direction. I rashly promised his mother and 
sister in Norfolk to see it done, and he promised them 
that he would do it. But I suppose he never will.’ 

He spoke for a minute or two on indifferent topics, 
and went away. 

I had scarcely unlocked the drawers of my writing- 
table next morning, when he reappeared. I noticed 
that he came straight to the door in the glass parti- 
tion, and did not pause a single moment outside, 
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‘Can you spare me two minutes, my dear Mr. 
Sampson?’ 

‘By all means.’ 

‘Much obliged,’ laying his hat and umbrella on the 
table; ‘I came early, not to interrupt you. The fact 
is, | am taken by surprise in reference to this proposal 
my friend das made.’ 

‘Has he made one?’ said I. 

‘Ye-es, he answered, deliberately looking at me; 
and then a bright idea seemed to strike him—‘or he 
only tells me he has. Perhaps that may be a new 
way of evading the matter. By Jupiter, I never 
thought of that! 

Mr. Adams was opening the morning’s letters in 
the outer office. ‘What is the name, Mr. Slinkton? 
I asked. 

‘Beckwith.’ 

I looked out at the door and requested Mr. Adams, 
if there were a proposal in that name, to bring it in. 
He had already laid it out of his hand on the counter. 
It was easily selected from the rest, and he gave it 
me. Alfred Beckwith. Proposal to effect a policy 
with us for two thousand pounds. Dated yesterday. 

‘From the Middle Temple, I see, Mr. Slinkton.’ 

‘Yes. He lives on the same staircase with me; his 
door is opposite. I never thought he would make 
me his reference though.’ 

‘It seems natural enough that he should.’ 

‘Quite so, Mr. Sampson; but I never thought of it. 
Let me see.’ He took the printed paper from his 
pocket. ‘How am I to answer all these questions? 

‘According to the truth, of course,’ said I. 

‘O, of course!’ he answered, looking up from the 
paper with a smile; ‘I meant they were somany. But 
you do right to be particular. It stands to reason 
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that you must be particular. Will you allow me to 
use your pen and ink?’ 

‘Certainly.’ 

‘And your desk? 

‘Certainly.’ 

He had been hovering about between his hat and 
his umbrella for a place to write on. He now sat 
down in my chair, at my blotting-paper and inkstand, 
with the long walk up his head in accurate perspective 
before me, as I stood with my back to the fire. 

Before answering each question he ran over it 
aloud, and discussed it. How long had he known 
Mr. Alfred Beckwith? That he had to calculate by 
years upon his fingers. What were his habits? No 
difficulty about them; temperate in the last degree, 
and took a little too much exercise, if anything. All 
the answers were satisfactory. When he had written 
them all, he looked them over, and finally signed them 
in a very pretty hand. He supposed he had now 
done with the business. I told him he was not likely 
to be troubled any farther. Should he leave the 
papers there? If he pleased. Much obliged. 
Good-morning. 

I had had one other visitor before him; not at the 
office, but at my own house. ‘That visitor had come 
to my bedside when it was not yet daylight, and had 
been seen by no one else but by my faithful confi- 
dential servant. 

A second reference paper (for we required always 
two) was sent down into Norfolk, and was duly re- 
ceived back by post. ‘This, likewise, was satisfactor- 
ily answered in every respect. Our forms were all 
complied with; we accepted the proposal, and the 
premium for one year was paid. 
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IV 


For six or seven months I saw no more of Mr. Slink- 
ton. He called once at my house, but I was not at 
home; and he once asked me to dine with him in the 
Temple, but I was engaged. His friend’s assurance 
was effected in March. Late in September or early 
in October I was down at Scarborough for a breath 
of sea-air, where I met him on the beach. It was a 
hot evening; he came toward me with his hat in his 
hand; and there was the walk I had felt so strongly 
disinclined to take in perfect order again, exactly 
in front of the bridge of my nose. 

He was not alone, but had a young lady on his arm. 

She was dressed in mourning, and I looked at her 
with great interest. She had the appearance of being 
extremely delicate, and her face was remarkably pale 
and melancholy; but she was very pretty. He intro- 
duced her as his niece, Miss Niner. 

‘Are you strolling, Mr. Sampson? Is it possible 
you can be idle?’ | 

It was possible, and I was strolling. 

‘Shall we stroll together? 

‘With pleasure.’ 

The young lady walked between us, and we walked 
on the cool sea sand, in the direction of Filey. 

‘There have been wheels here,’ said Mr. Slinkton. 
‘And now I look again, the wheels of a hand-car- 
riage! Margaret, my love, your shadow without 
doubt!’ 

‘Miss Niner’s shadow? I repeated, looking down 
at it on the sand. 

‘Not that one,’ Mr. Slinkton returned, laughing. 
‘Margaret, my dear, tell Mr. Sampson.’ 

‘Indeed,’ said the young lady, turning to me, 
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‘there is nothing to tell—except that I constantly see 
the same invalid old gentleman at all times, wherever 
I go. I have mentioned it to my uncle, and he calls 
the gentleman my shadow.’ 

‘Does he live in Scarborough?” I asked. 

‘He is staying here.’ 

‘Do you live in Scarborough?’ 

‘No, I am staying here. My uncle has placed 
me with a family here, for my health.’ 

‘And your shadow?’ said I, smiling. 

‘My shadow,’ she answered, smiling too, ‘is—like 
myself—not very robust, I fear; for I lose my 
shadow sometimes, as my shadow loses me at other 
times. We both seem liable to confinement to the 
house. .I have not seen my shadow for days and 
days; but it does oddly happen, occasionally, that 
wherever I go, for many days together, this gentle- 
man goes. We have come together in the most un- 
frequented nooks on this shore.’ 

‘Is this he?’ said I, pointing before us. 

The wheels had swept down to the water’s edge, 
and described a great loop on the sand in turning. 
Bringing the loop back towards us, and spinning it 
out as it came, was a hand-carriage, drawn by a man. 

‘Yes,’ said Miss Niner, ‘this really is my shadow, 
uncle.’ 

As the carriage approached us and we approached 
the carriage, I saw within it an old man, whose head 
was sunk on his breast, and who was enveloped in a 
variety of wrappers. He was drawn by a very quiet 
but very keen-looking man, with iron-grey hair, who 
was slightly lame. ‘They had passed us, when the 
carriage stopped, and the old gentleman within, 
putting out his arm, called to me by my name. I 
went back, and was absent from Mr. Slinkton and 
his niece for about five minutes. 
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When I rejoined them, Mr. Slinkton was the first 
to speak. Indeed, he said to me in a raised voice be- 
fore I came up with him: 

‘It is well you have not been longer, or my niece 
might have died of curiosity to know who her shadow 
is, Mr. Sampson.’ 

‘An old East India Director,’ said I. ‘An intimate 
friend of our friend’s, at whose house I first had the 
pleasure of meeting you. <A certain Major Banks. 
You have heard of him?’ 

EN ever.” 

‘Very rich, Miss Niner; but very old, and very 
crippled. An amiable man, sensible—much inter- 
ested in you. He has just been expatiating on the 
affection that he has observed to exist between you 
and your uncle.’ 

Mr. Slinkton was holding his hat again, and he 
passed his hand up the straight walk, as if he himself 
went up it serenely, after me. 

‘Mr. Sampson,’ he said, tenderly pressing his 
niece’s arm in his, ‘our affection was always a strong 
one, for we have had but few near ties. We have 
still fewer now. We have associations to bring us 
together, that are not of this world, Margaret.’ 

‘Dear uncle!’ murmured the young lady, and 
turned her face aside to hide her tears. 

‘My niece and I have such remembrances and re- 
grets in common, Mr. Sampson,’ he feelingly pur- 
sued, ‘that it would be strange indeed if the relations 
between us were cold or indifferent. If I remember 
a conversation we once had together, you will under- 
stand the reference I make. Cheer up, dear Mar- 
garet. Don’t droop, don’t droop. My Margaret! 
I cannot bear to see you droop! 

The poor young lady was very much affected, but 
controlled herself. His feelings, too, were very acute. 
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In a word, he found himself under such great need 
of a restorative, that he presently went away, to take 
a bath of sea-water, leaving the young lady and me 
sitting by a point of rock, and probably presuming— 
but that you will say was a pardonable indulgence 
in a luxury—that she would praise him with all her 
heart. 

She did, poor thing! With all her confiding heart, 
she praised him to me, for his care of her dead sister, 
and for his untiring devotion in her last illness. ‘The 
sister had wasted away very slowly, and wild and 
terrible fantasies had come over her toward the end, 
but he had never been impatient with her, or at a 
loss; had always been gentle, watchful, and self- 
possessed. 'The sister had known him, as she had 
known him, to be the best of men, the kindest of men, 
and yet a man of such admirable strength of char- 
acter, as to be a very tower for the support of their 
weak natures while their poor lives endured. 

‘I shall leave him, Mr. Sampson, very soon,’ said 
the young lady; ‘I know my life is drawing to an end; 
and when I am gone, I hope he will marry and be 
happy. Iam sure he has lived single so long, only for 
my sake, and for my poor, poor sister’s.’ 

The little hand-carriage had made another great 
loop on the damp sand, and was coming back again, 
gradually spinning out a slim figure of eight, half a 
mile long. 

“Young lady,’ said I, looking around, laying my 
hand upon her arm, and speaking in a low voice, 
‘time presses. You hear the gentle murmur of that 
sea?’ 

She looked at me with the utmost wonder and 
alarm, saying, 


“Yes! 
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‘And you know what a voice is in it when the storm 
comes ?’ 

‘Yes! 

‘You see how quiet and peaceful it lies before us, 
and you know what an awful sight of power without 
pity it might be, this very night!’ 

‘Yes! 

‘But if you had never heard or seen it, or heard 
of it in its cruelty, could you believe that it beats 
every inanimate thing in its way to pieces, without 
mercy, and destroys life without remorse? 

‘You terrify me, sir, by these questions!’ 

“To save you, young lady, to save you! For God’s 
sake, collect your strength and collect your firmness! 
If you were here alone, and hemmed in by the rising 
tide on the flow to fifty feet.above your head, you 
could not be in greater danger than the danger you 
are now to be saved from.’ 

The figure on the sand was spun out, and straggled 
off into a crooked little jerk that ended at the cliff 
very near us. , 

‘As I am, before Heaven and the Judge of all 
mankind, your friend, and your dead sister’s friend, 
I solemnly entreat you, Miss Niner, without one mo- 
ment’s loss of time, to come to this gentleman with 
me!’ 

If the little carriage had been less near to us, I 
doubt if I could have got her away; but it was so 
near that we were there before she had recovered the 
hurry of being urged from the rock. I did not re- 
main there with her two minutes. Certainly within 
five, I had the inexpressible satisfaction of seeing her 
—from the point we had sat on, and to which I had 
returned—half supported and half carried up some 
rude steps notched in the cliff, by the figure of an 
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active man. With that figure beside her, I knew she 
was safe anywhere. 

I sat alone on the rock, awaiting Mr. Slinkton’s 
return. The twilight was deepening and the shadows 
were heavy, when he came round the point, with his 
hat hanging at his button-hole, smoothing his wet 
hair with one of his hands, and picking out the old 
path with the other and a pocket-comb. 

‘My niece not here, Mr. Sampson? he said, look- 
ing about. 

‘Miss Niner seemed to feel a chill in the air after 
the sun was down, and has gone home.’ 

He looked surprised, as though she were not ac- 
customed to do anything without him; even to orig- 
inate so slight a proceeding. 

‘I persuaded Miss Niner,’ I explained. 

‘Ah? said he. ‘She is easily persuaded—for her 
good. ‘Thank you, Mr. Sampson; she is better within 
doors. The bathing-place was farther than I 
thought, to say the truth.’ 

‘Miss Niner is very delicate,’ I observed. 

He shook his head and drew a deep sigh. ‘Very, 
very, very. You may recollect my saying so. The 
time that has since intervened has not strengthened 
her. The gloomy shadow that fell upon her sister so 
early in life seems, in my anxious eyes, to gather over 
her, ever darker, ever darker. Dear Margaret, dear 
Margaret! But we must hope.’ 

The hand-carriage was spinning away before us at 
a most indecorous pace for an invalid vehicle, and 
‘was making most irregular curves upon the sand. 
Mr. Slinkton, noticing it after he had put his hand- 
kerchief to his eyes, said: 

‘kf I may judge from appearances, your friend 
will be upset, Mr. Sampson,’ 
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‘It looks probable, certainly,’ said I. 

“The servant must be drunk.’ 

“The servants of old gentlemen will get drunk 
sometimes, said I. 

“The major draws very light, Mr. Sampson.’ 

“The major does draw light,’ said I. 

By this time the carriage, much to my relief, was 
lost in the darkness. We walked on for a little, side 
by side over the sand, in silence. After a short while 
he said, in a voice still affected by the emotion that 
his niece’s state of health had awakened in him, 

‘Do you stay here long, Mr. Sampson? 

‘Why, no. I am going away to-night.’ 

‘So soon? But business always holds you in re- 
quest. Men like Mr. Sampson are too important to 
others, to be spared to their own need of relaxation 
and enjoyment.’ 

‘I don’t know about that,’ said I. ‘However, I am 
going back.’ 

“To London? 

“To London.’ 

‘IT shall be there too, soon after you.’ 

I knew that as well as he did. But I did not tell 
him so. Any more than I told him what defensive 
weapon my right hand rested on in my pocket, as I 
walked by his side. Any more than I told him why 
I did not walk on the sea side of him with the night 
closing in. 

We left the beach, and our ways diverged. We 
exchanged good-night, and had parted indeed, when 
he said, returning, 

‘Mr. Sampson, may I ask? Poor Meltham, whom 
we spoke of,—dead yet?’ 

‘Not when I last heard of him; but too broken a 
man to live long, and hopelessly lost to his old calling.’ 
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‘Dear, dear, dear!’ said he, with great feeling. 
‘Sad, sad, sad! The world is a grave!’ And so 
went his way. 

It was not his fault if the world were not a grave; 
but I did not call that observation after him, any 
more than I had mentioned those other things just 
now enumerated. He went his way, and I went 
mine with all expedition. This happened, as I have 
said, either at the end of September or beginning of 
October. The next time I saw him, and the last 
time, was late in November. 


Vv 


I wap a very particular engagement to breakfast in 
the Temple. It was a bitter north-easterly morning, 
and the sleet and slush lay inches deep in the streets. 
I could get no conveyance, and was soon wet to the 
knees; but I should have been true to that appoint- 
ment, though I had to wade to it up to my neck in 
the same impediments, 

The appointment took me to some chambers in 
the Temple. They were at the top of a lonely cor- 
ner house overlooking the river. The name, Mr. 
ALFRED BECKWITH, was painted on the outer door. 
On the door opposite, on the same landing, the name 
Mr. Juiius Surnxron. The doors of both sets of 
chambers stood open, so that anything said aloud in 
one set could be heard in the other. 

I had never been in those chambers before. They 
were dismal, close, unwholesome, and oppressive; the 
furniture, originally good, and not yet old, was faded 
‘and dirty,—the rooms were in great disorder; there 
was a strong prevailing smell of opium, brandy, and 
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tobacco; the grate and fire-irons were splashed all 
over with unsightly blotches of rust; and on a sofa by 
the fire, in the room where breakfast had been pre- 
pared, lay the host, Mr. Beckwith, a man with all the 
appearances of the worst kind of drunkard, very far 
advanced upon his shameful way to death. 

‘Slinkton is not come yet,’ said this creature, 
staggering up when I went in; ‘Ill call him.— 
Halloa! Julius Cesar! Come and drink! As he 
hoarsely roared this out, he beat the poker and tongs 
together in a mad way, as if that were his usual man- 
ner of summoning his associate. — 

The voice of Mr. Slinkton was heard through the ° 
clatter from the opposite side of the staircase, and he 
came in. He had not expected the pleasure of meet- 
ing me. I have seen several artful men brought to 
a stand, but I never saw a man so aghast as he was 
when his eyes rested on mine. 

‘Julius Cesar,’ cried Beckwith, staggering between 
us, ‘Mist’ Sampson! Mist’ Sampson, Julius Cesar! 
Julius, Mist? Sampson, is the friend of my soul. 
Julius keeps me plied with liquor, morning, noon, and 
night. Julius is a real benefactor. Julius threw the 
tea and coffee out of window when I used to have 
any. Julius empties all the water-jugs of their con- 
tents, and fills °em with spirits. Julius winds me up 
and keeps me going.—Boil the brandy, Julius!’ 

There was a rusty and furred saucepan in the ashes, 
—the ashes looked like the accumulation of weeks,— 
and Beckwith, rolling and staggering between us as 
if he were going to plunge headlong into the fire, 
got the saucepan out, and tried to force it into Slink- 
ton’s hand. 

‘Boil the brandy, Julius Cesar! Come! Do your 
usual office. Boil the brandy!’ 

He became so fierce in his gesticulations with the 
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saucepan, that I expected to see him lay open Slink- 
ton’s head with it. I therefore put out my hand to 
check him. He reeled back to the sofa, and sat there 
panting, shaking, and red-eyed, in his rags of dress- 
ing-gown, looking at us both. I noticed then that 
there was nothing to drink on the table but brandy, 
and nothing to eat but salted herrings, and a hot, 
sickly, highly-peppered stew. 

‘At all events, Mr. Sampson,’ said Slinkton, offer- 
ing me the smooth gravel path for the last time, ‘I 
thank you for interfering between me and this un- 
fortunate man’s violence. However you came here, 
Mr. Sampson, or with whatever motive you came here, 
at least I thank you for that.’ 

‘Boil the brandy,’ muttered Beckwith. 

Without gratifying his desire to know how I came 
there, I said, quietly, “How is your niece, Mr. Slink- 
ton? 

He looked hard at me, and I looked hard at him. 

‘I am sorry to say, Mr. Sampson, that my niece 
has proved treacherous and ungrateful to her best 
friend. She left me without a word of notice or 
explanation. She was misled, no doubt, by some de- 
signing rascal. Perhaps you may have heard of it?’ 

‘I did hear that she was misled by a designing 
rascal. In fact, I have proof of it.’ 

‘Are you sure of that” said he. 

‘Quite.’ 

‘Boil the brandy,’ muttered Beckwith. ‘Company 
to breakfast, Julius Cesar. Do your usual office,— 
provide the usual breakfast, dinner, tea, and supper. 
Boil the brandy! 

The eyes of Slinkton looked from him to me, and 
he said, after a moment’s consideration, 

‘Mr. Sampson, you are a man of the world, and so 
am I, I will be plain with you.’ 
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‘O no, you won't,’ said I, shaking my head. 

‘T tell you, sir, I will be plain with you.’ 

‘And I tell you you will not,’ said I. ‘I know all 
about you. Yow plain with any one? Nonsense, 
nonsense!’ 

‘I plainly tell you, Mr. Sampson,’ he went on, with 
a manner almost composed, ‘that I understand your 
object. You want to save your funds, and escape 
from your liabilities; these are old tricks of trade with 
you Office-gentlemen. But you will not do it, sir; 
you will not succeed. You have not an easy ad- 
versary to play against, when you play against me. 
We shall have to inquire, in due time, when and how 
Mr. Beckwith fell into his present habits. With that 
remark, sir, I put this poor creature, and his inco- 
herent wanderings of speech, aside, and wish you a 
good morning and a better case next time.’ 

While he was saying this, Beckwith had filled a 
half-pint glass with brandy. At this moment, he 
threw the brandy at his face, and threw the glass after 
it. Slinkton put his hands up, half blinded with the 
spirit, and cut with the glass across the forehead. At 
-the sound of the breakage, a fourth person came into 
the room, closed the door, and stood at it; he was a 
very quiet but very keen-looking man, with iron-gray 
hair, and slightly lame. 

Slinkton pulled out his handkerchief, assuaged the 
pain in his smarting eyes, and dabbled the blood on 
his forehead. He was a long time about it, and I 
saw that in the doing of it, a tremendous change came 
over him, occasioned by the change in Beckwith,— 
who ceased to pant and tremble, sat upright, and 
never took his eyes off him. I never in my life saw 
a face in which abhorrence and determination. were 
so forcibly painted as in Beckwith’s then. 

‘Look at me, you villain,’ said Beckwith, ‘and sec 
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meas I really am. I took these rooms, to make them 
a trap for you. I came into them as a drunkard, to 
bait the trap for you. You fell into the trap, and 
you will never leave it alive. On the morning when 
you last went to Mr. Sampson’s office, I had seen him 
first. Your plot has been known to both of us, all 
along, and you have been counterplotted all along. 
What? Having been cajoled into putting that prize 
of two thousand pounds in your power, I was to be 
done to death with brandy, and, brandy not proving 
quick enough, with something quicker? Have I 
never seen you, when you thought my senses gone, 
pouring from your little bottle into my glass?) Why, 
you Murderer and Forger, alone here with you in the 
dead of night, as I have so often been, I have had my 
hand upon the trigger of a pistol, twenty times, to 
blow your brains out! 

This sudden starting up of the thing that he had 
supposed to be his imbecile victim into a determined 
man, with a settled resolution to hunt him down and 
be the death of him, mercilessly expressed from head 
to foot, was, in the first shock, too much for him. 
Without any figure of speech, he staggered under it. 
But there is no greater mistake than to suppose that 
a man who is a calculating criminal, is, in any phase 
of his guilt, otherwise than true to himself, and per- 
fectly consistent with his whole character. Such a 
man commits murder, and murder is the natural 
culmination of his course; such a man has to outface 
murder, and will do it with hardihood and effrontery. 
_ It is a sort of fashion to express surprise that any 
notorious criminal, having such crime upon his con- 
science, can so brave it out. Do you think that if 
he had it on his conscience at all, or had a conscience 
to have it upon, he would ever have committed the 
crime? 
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Perfectly consistent with himself, as I believe all 
such monsters to be, this Slinkton recovered himself, 
and showed a defiance that was sufficiently cold and 
quiet. He was white, he was haggard, he was 
changed; but only as a sharper who had played for 
a great stake and had been outwitted and had lost 
the game. 

‘Listen to me, you villain,’ said Beckwith, ‘and let 
every word you hear me say be a stab in your wicked 
heart.. When I took these rooms, to throw myself in 
your way and lead you on to the scheme that I knew 
my appearance and supposed character and habits 
would suggest to such a devil, how did I know that? 
Because you were no stranger to me. I knew you 
well, And I knew you to be the cruel wretch who, 
for so much money, had killed one innocent girl while 
she trusted him implicitly, and who was by inches 
killing another.’ 

Slinkton took out a snuff-box, took a pinch of snuff, 
and laughed. 

‘But see here,’ said Beckwith, never looking away, 
never raising his voice, never relaxing his face, never 
unclenching his hand. ‘See what a dull wolf you 
have been, after all! The infatuated drunkard who 
never drank a fiftieth part of the liquor you plied 
him with, but poured it away, here, there, everywhere 
—almost before your eyes; who bought over the 
fellow you set to watch him and to ply him, by out- 
bidding you in his bribe, before he had been at his 
work three days—with whom you have observed no 
caution, yet who was so bent on ridding the earth of 
you as a wild beast, that he would have defeated you if 
you had been ever so prudent—that drunkard whom 
you have, many a time, left on the floor of this room, 
and who has even let you. go out of it, alive and un- 
deceived, when you have turned him over with your 
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foot—has, almost as often, on the same night, within 
an. hour, within a few minutes, watched you awake, 
had his hand at your pillow when you were asleep, 
turned over your papers, taken samples from your 
bottles and packets of powder, changed their con- 
tents, rifled every secret of your life!’ 

He had had another pinch of snuff in his hand, 
but had gradually let it drop from between his fingers 
to the floor; where he now smoothed it out with his 
foot, looking down at it the while. 

‘That drunkard,’ said Beckwith, ‘who had free 
access to your rooms at all times, that he might drink 
the strong drinks that you left in his way and be the 
sooner ended, holding no more terms with you than 
he would hold with a tiger, has had his master-key for 
all your locks, his test for all your poisons, his clue 
to your cipher-writing. He can tell you, as well as 
you can tell him, how long it took to complete that 
deed, what doses there were, what intervals, what 
signs of gradual decay upon mind and body; what 
distempered fancies were produced, what observable 
changes, what physical pain. He can tell you as 
well as you can tell him, that all this was recorded 
day by day, as a lesson of experience for future serv- 
ice. He can tell you, better than you can tell him, 
where that journal is at this moment.’ 

Slinkton stopped the action of his foot, and looked 
at Beckwith. 

‘No,’ said the latter, as if answering a question 
from him. ‘Not in the drawer of the writing-desk 
_ that opens with a spring; it is not there, and it never 
will be there again.’ 

“Then you are a thief,’ said Slinkton. 

Without any change whatever in the inflexible pur- 
pose, which it was quite terrific even to me to con- 
template, and from the power of which I had always 
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felt convinced it was impossible for this wretch to 
escape, Beckwith returned. 

‘And I am your niece’s shadow, too.’ 

With an imprecation Slinkton put his hand to his 
head, tore out some hair, and flung it to the ground. 
It was the end of the smooth walk; he destroyed it in 
the action, and it will soon be seen that his use for it 
was past. 

Beckwith went on: ‘Whenever you left here, I 
left here. Although I understood that you found it 
necessary to pause in the completion of that purpose, 
to avert suspicion, still I watched you close, with the 
poor confiding girl. When I had the diary, and 
could read it word by word,—it was only about the 
night before your last visit to Scarborough,—you 
remember the night? you slept with a small flat vial 
tied to your wrist,—I sent to Mr. Sampson, who was 
kept out of view. This is Mr. Sampson’s trusty 
servant standing by the door. We three saved your 
niece among us.’ 

Slinkton looked at us all, took an uncertain step 
or two from the place where he had stood, returned 
to it, and glanced about him in a very curious way,— 
as one of the meaner reptiles might, looking for a 
hole to hide in. I noticed at the same time, that a 
singular change took place in the figure of the man, 
—as if it collapsed within his clothes, and they con- 
~ sequently became ill-shapen and ill-fitting. 

‘You shall know,’ said Beckwith, ‘for I hope the 
knowledge will be bitter and terrible to you, why you 
* have been pursued by one man, and why, when the 
whole interest that Mr. Sampson represents would 
have expended any money in hunting you down, you 
have been tracked to death at a single individual’s 
charge. I hear you have had the same of Meltham 
on your lips sometimes? 
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I saw, in addition to those other changes, a sudden 
stoppage come upon his breathing. 

‘When you sent the sweet girl whom you mur- 
dered (you know with what artfully made-out 
surroundings and probabilities you sent her) to 
Meltham’s office, before taking her abroad to origi- 
nate the transaction that doomed her to the grave, it 
fell to Meltham’s lot to see her and to speak with her. 
It did not fall to his lot to save her, though I know 
he would freely give his own life to have done it. 
He admired her;—I would say he loved her deeply, 
if I thought it possible that you could understand 
the word.. When she was sacrificed, he was thor- 
oughly assured of your guilt. Having lost her, he 
had but one object left in life, and that was to avenge 
her and destroy you.’ 

T saw the villain’s nostrils rise and fall convulsively ; 
but I saw no moving at his mouth. 

‘That man Meltham,’ Beckwith steadily pursued, 
‘was as absolutely certain that you could never elude 
him in this world, if he devoted himself to your de- 
struction with his utmost fidelity and earnestness, and 
if he divided the sacred duty with no other duty in 
life, as he was certain that in achieving it he would 
be a poor instrument in the hands of Providence, 
and would do well before Heaven in striking you out 
from among living men. Iam that man, and I thank 
God that I have done my work!’ 

If Shnkton had been running for his life from 
swift-footed savages, a dozen miles, he could not have 
shown more emphatic signs of being oppressed at 
heart and labouring for breath, than he showed now, 
when he looked at the pursuer who had so relentlessly 
hunted him down. 

‘You never saw me under my right name before; 
you see me under my right name now. You shall 
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See me Once again in the body, when you are tried 
for your life. You shall see me once again in the 
spirit, when the cord is round your neck, and the 
crowd are crying against you!’ 

When Meltham had spoken these last words, the 
miscreant suddenly turned away his face, and seemed 
to strike his mouth with his open hand. At the same 
instant, the room was filled with a new and power- 
ful odour, and, almost at the same instant, he broke 
into a crooked run, leap, start,—I have no name for 
the spasm,—and fell, with a dull weight that shook 
the heavy old doors and windows in their frames. 

That was the fitting end of him. 

When we saw that he was dead, we drew away 
from the room, and Meltham, giving me his hand, 
said, with a weary air, 

‘I have no more work on earth, my friend. But I 
shall see her again elsewhere.’ ; 

It was in vain that I tried to rally him. He might 
have saved her, he said; he had not saved her, and 
he reproached himself; he had lost her, and he was 
broken-hearted. 

“The purpose that sustained me is over, Sampson, 
and there is nothing now to hold me to life. I am 
not fit for life; I am weak and spiritless; I have no 
hope and no object; my day is done.’ 

In truth, I could hardly have believed that the 
broken man who then spoke to me was the man who 
had so strongly and so differently impressed me when 
his purpose was before him. I used such entreaties 
with him, as I could; but he still said, and always 
said, in a patient, undemonstrative way,—nothing 
could avail him,—he was broken-hearted. 

He died early in the next spring. He was buried 
by the side of the poor young lady for whom he had 
cherished those tender and unhappy regrets; and he 
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left all he had to her sister. She lived to be a happy 
wife and mother; she married my sister’s son, who 
succeeded poor Meltham; she is living now, and her 
children ride about the garden on my walking-stick 
when I go to see her. 
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IN FOUR PARTS 


PART I 


INTRODUCTORY ROMANCE FROM THE PEN OF 
WILLIAM TINKLING, ESQ.’ 


Tuis beginning-part is not made out of anybody’s 
head, you know. It’s real. You must believe this 
beginning-part more than what comes after, else you 
won't understand how what comes after came to be 
written, You must believe it all; but you must be- 
lieve this most, please, I am the editor of it. Bob 
Redforth (he’s my cousin, and shaking the table on 
purpose) wanted to be the editor of it; but I said 
he shouldn’t because he couldn’t. He has no idea of 
being an editor. 

Nettie Ashford is my bride. We were married in 
the right-hand closet in the corner of the dancing- 
school, where first we met, with a ring (a green one) 
from Wilkingwater’s toy-shop. { owed for it out of 
my pocket-money. When the rapturous ceremony 
was over, we all four went up the lane and let off a 
cannon (brought loaded in Bob Redforth’s waistcoat- 
pocket) to announce our nuptials, It flew right up 
when it went off, and turned over. Next day, 
Lieut.-Col. Robin Redforth was united, with similar 
ceremonies, to Alice Rainbird. ‘This time the cannon 

1 Aged eight. 
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burst with a most terrific explosion, and made a 
puppy bark. 

My peerless bride was, at the period of which we 
now treat, in captivity at Miss Grimmer’s. Drow- 
vey and Grimmer is the partnership, and opinion is 
divided which is the greatest beast. The lovely bride 
of the colonel was also immured in the dungeons of 
the same establishment. A vow was entered into, 
between the colonel and myself, that we would cut 
them out on the following Wednesday when walking 
two and two. 

Under the desperate circumstances of the case, the 
active brain of the colonel, combining with his lawless 
pursuit (he is a pirate), suggested an attack with 
fireworks. This, however, from motives of humanity, 
was abandoned as too expensive. 

Lightly armed with a paper-knife buttoned up 
under his jacket, and waving the dreaded black flag 
at the end of a cane, the colonel took command of me 
at two p.m. on the eventful and appointed day. He 
had drawn out the plan of attack on a piece of paper, 
which was rolled up round a hoop-stick. He showed 
it to me. My position and my full-length portrait 
(but my real ears don’t stick out horizontal) was be- 
hind a corner lamp-post, with written orders to re- 
main there till I should see Miss Drowvey fall. The 
Drowvey who was to fall was the one in spectacles, 
not the one with the large lavender bonnet. At that 
signal I was to rush forth, seize my bride, and fight 
my way to the lane. There a junction would be 
effected between myself and the colonel; and putting 
our brides behind us, between ourselves and the pal- 
ings, we were to conquer or die. 

The enemy appeared,—approached. Waving his 
black flag, the colonel attacked. Confusion ensued. 
Anxiously I awaited my signal; but my signal came 
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not. So far from falling, the hated Drowvey in 
spectacles appeared to me to have muffled the colonel’s 
head in his outlawed banner, and to be pitching into 
him with a parasol. ‘The one in the lavender bonnet 
also performed prodigies of valour with her fists on 
his back. Seeing that all was for the moment lost, 
I fought my desperate way hand to hand to the lane. 
Through taking the back road, I was so fortunate 
as to meet nobody, and arrived there uninterrupted. 

It seemed an age ere the colonel joined me. He 
had been to the jobbing tailor’s to be sewn up in 
several places, and attributed our defeat to the re- 
fusal of the detested Drowvey to fall. Finding her 
so obstinate, he had said to her ‘Die, recreant!’ but 
had found her no more open to reason on that point 
than the other. 

My blooming bride appeared, accompanied by the 
colonel’s bride, at the dancing-school next day. 
What? Was her face averted from me? Hah? 
Even so. Witha look of scorn, she put into my hand 
a bit of paper, and took another partner. On the 
paper was pencilled, ‘Heavens! Can I write the 
word? Is my husband a cow?’ 

In the first bewilderment of my heated brain, I 
tried to think what slanderer could have traced my 
family to the ignoble animal mentioned above. Vain 
were my endeavours. At the end of that dance I 
whispered the colonel to come into the cloak-room, 
and I showed him the note. 

‘There is a syllable wanting,’ said he, with a gloomy 
brow. 

‘Hah! What syllable? was my inquiry. 

‘She asks, can she write the word? And no; you 
see she couldn’t,’ said the colonel, pointing out the 
passage. 

‘And the word was? said I, 
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‘Cow—cow—coward,’ hissed the pirate-colonel in 
my ear, and gave me back the note. 

Feeling that I must for ever tread the earth a 
branded boy,—person I mean,—or that I must 
clear up my honour, I demanded to be tried by a 
court-martial. The colonel admitted my right to be 
tried. Some difficulty was found in composing the 
court, on account of the Emperor of France’s aunt 
refusing to let him come out. He was to be the 
president. Ere yet we had appointed a substitute, 
_ he made his escape over the back-wall, and stood 
among us, a free monarch. 

The court was held on the grass by the pond. I 
recognised, in a certain admiral among my judges, 
my deadliest foe. A cocoa-nut had given rise to 
language that I could not brook; but confiding in 
my innocence, and also in the knowledge that the 
President of the United States (who sat next him) 
owed me a knife, I braced myself for the ordeal. 

It was a solemn spectacle, that court. ‘Two 
executioners with pinafores reversed led me _ in. 
Under the shade of an umbrella I perceived my bride, 
supported by the bride of the pirate-colonel. The 
president, having reproved a little female ensign for 
tittering, on a matter of life or death, called upon 
me to plead, “Coward or no coward, guilty or not 
guilty? I pleaded in a firm tone, ‘No coward and 
not guilty.’ (The little female ensign being again 
reproved by the president for misconduct, mutinied, 
left the court, and threw stones.) 

My implacable enemy, the admiral, conducted the 
case against me. ‘The colonel’s bride was called to 
prove that I had remained behind the corner lamp- 
post during the engagement. I might have been 
spared the anguish of my own bride’s being also made 
a witness’ to the same point, but the admiral knew 
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where to wound me. Be still, my soul, no matter. 
The colonel was then brought forward with his evi- 
dence. 

It was for this point that I had saved myself up, as 
the turning-point of my case. Shaking myself free 
of my guards,—who had no business to hold me, the 
stupids, unless I was found guilty,—I asked the 
colonel what he considered the first duty of a soldier? 
Ere he could reply, the President of the United States 
rose and informed the court, that my foe, the ad- 
miral, had suggested ‘Bravery,’ and that prompting 
a witness wasn’t fair. The president of the court 
immediately ordered the admiral’s mouth to be filled 
with leaves, and tied up with string. I had the satis- 
faction of seeing the sentence carried into effect before 
the proceedings went further. 

I then took a paper from my trousers-pocket, and 
asked, ‘What do you consider, Col. Redforth, the 
first duty of a soldier? Is it obedience?’ 

‘It is,’ said the colonel. 

‘Is that paper—please to look at it—in your hand?” 

‘It is,’ said the colonel. 

‘Ts it a military sketch? 

‘It is,’ said the colonel. 

‘Of an engagement?’ 

‘Quite so,’ said the colonel. 

‘Of the late engagement? 

‘Of the late engagement.’ 

‘Please to describe it, and then hand it to the presi- 
dent of the court.’ 

From that triumphant moment my sufferings and 
my dangers were at an end. The court rose up and 
jumped, on discovering that I had strictly obeyed 
orders. My foe, the admiral, who though muzzled 
was malignant yet, contrived to suggest that I was 
dishonoured by having quitted the field. But the 
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colonel himself had done as much, and gave his 
opinion, upon his word and honour as a pirate, that 
when all was lost the field might be quitted without 
disgrace. I was going to be found ‘No coward and 
not guilty,’ and my blooming bride was going to be 
publicly restored to my arms in a procession, when 
an unlooked-for event disturbed the general rejoic- 
ing. This was no other than the Emperor of 
France’s aunt catching hold of his hair. ‘The pro- 
ceedings abruptly terminated, and the court tumul- 
tuously dissolved. 

It was when the shades of the next evening but one 
were beginning to fall, ere yet the silver beams of 
Luna touched the earth, that four forms might have 
been descried slowly advancing towards the weeping 
willow on the borders of the pond, the now deserted 
scene of the day before yesterday’s agonies and 
triumphs. On a nearer approach, and by a practised 
eye, these might have been identified as the forms of 
the pirate-colonel with his bride, and of the day before 
yesterday’s gallant prisoner with his bride. 

On the beauteous faces of the Nymphs dejection 
sat enthroned. All four reclined under the willow 
for some minutes without speaking, till at length the 
bride of the colonel poutingly observed, ‘It’s of no 
use pretending any more, and we had better give it 
up.’ 
‘Hah! exclaimed the pirate. ‘Pretending?’ 

‘Don’t go on like that; you worry me,’ returned 
his bride. 

The lovely bride of Tinkling echoed the incredible 
declaration. The two warriors exchanged stony 
glances. 

‘If,’ said the bride of the pirate-colonel, ‘grown-up 
people won’r do what they ought to do, and wit put 
us out, what comes of our pretending?’ 
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; ‘We only get into scrapes,’ said the bride of Tink- 
ing. 

“You know very well,’ pursued the colonel’s bride, 
‘that Miss Drowvey wouldn’t fall. You complained 
of it yourself. And you know how disgracefully the 
court-martial ended. As to our marriage; would my 
people acknowledge it at home?’ 

‘Or would my people acknowledge ours? said the 
bride of Tinkling. 

Again the two warriors exchanged stony glances. 

‘If you knocked at the door and claimed me, after 
you were told to go away,’ said the colonel’s bride, 
‘you would only have your hair pulled, or your ears, 
or your nose.’ 

‘If you persisted in ringing at the bell and claiming 
me, said the bride of Tinkling to that gentleman, 
‘you would have things dropped on your head from 
the window over the handle, or you would be played 
upon by the garden-engine.’ 

‘And at your own homes,’ resumed the bride of the 
colonel, ‘it would be just as bad. You would be sent 
to bed, or something equally undignified. Again, 
how would you support us? 

The pirate-colonel replied in a courageous voice, 
‘By rapine! But his bride retorted, ‘Suppose the 
grown-up people wouldn't be rapined? ‘Then,’ said 
the colonel, ‘they should pay the penalty in blood.’— 
‘But suppose they should object,’ retorted his bride, 
‘and wouldn’t pay the penalty in blood or anything 
else?’ 

A mournful silence ensued. 

‘Then do you no longer love me, Alice? asked the 
colonel. 

‘Redforth! I am ever thine,’ returned his bride. 

‘Then do you no longer love me, Nettie? asked 
the present writer. 
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‘Tinkling! I am ever thine,’ returned my bride. 

We all four embraced. Let me not be misunder- 
stood by the giddy. The colonel embraced his own 
bride, and I embraced mine. But two times two 
make four. 

‘Nettie and I,’ said Alice mournfully, ‘have been 
considering our position. The grown-up people are 
too strong for us. They make us ridiculous. Be- 
sides, they have changed the times. William Tink- 
ling’s baby brother was christened yesterday. What 
took place? Was any king present? Answer, Wil- 
liam.’ 

I said No, unless disguised as Great-uncle Chopper. 

“Any queen?’ 

There had been no queen that I knew of at our 
house. There might have been one in the kitchen: 
but I didn’t think so, or the servants would have men- 
tioned it. 

“Any fairies? 

None that were visible. 

‘We had an idea among us, I think,’ said Alice, 
with a melancholy smile, ‘we four, that Miss Grimmer 
would prove to be the wicked fairy, and would come 
in at the christening with her crutch-stick, and give 
the child a bad gift. Was there anything of that 
sort? Answer, William.’ 

I said that ma had said afterwards (and so she 
had), that Great-uncle Chopper’s gift was a shabby 
one; but she hadn’t said a bad one. She had ealled 
it shabby, electrotyped, second-hand, and below his 
income. 

‘It must be the grown-up people who have changed 
all this,’ said Alice. ‘We couldn’t have changed it, 
if we had been so inclined, and we never should have 
been. Or perhaps Miss Grimmer is a wicked fairy 
after all, and won’t act up to it because the grown-up 
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people have persuaded her not to. Either way, they 
would make us ridiculous if we told them what we 
expected.’ 

“Tyrants! muttered the pirate-colonel. 

‘Nay, my Redforth,’ said Alice, ‘say not so. Calli 
not names, my Redforth, or they will apply to pa.’ 

: Weg em,’ said the colonel. ‘I don’t care. Who’s 
e! 

Tinkling here undertook the perilous task of re- 
monstrating with his lawless friend, who consented 
to withdraw the moody expressions above quoted. 

“What remains for us to do? Alice went on in her 
mild, wise way. ‘We must educate, we must pre- 
tend in a new manner, we must wait.’ 

The colonel clenched his teeth—four out in front, 
and a piece of another, and he had been twice dragged 
to the door of a dentist-despot, but had escaped from 
his guards. “How educate? How pretend in a new 
manner? How wait? 

‘Educate the grown-up people,’ replied Alice. 
‘We part to-night. Yes, Redforth,—for the colonel 
tucked up his cuffs,—‘part to-night! Let us in these 
next holidays, now going to begin, throw our thoughts 
into something educational for the grown-up people, 
hinting to them how things ought to be. Let us veil 
our meaning under a mask of romance; you, I, and 
Nettie. William Tinkling being the plainest and 
quickest writer, shall copy out. Is it agreed? 

The colonel answered sulkily, ‘I don’t mind.” He 
then asked, ‘How about pretending?” 

‘We will pretend,’ said Alice, ‘that we are children; 
not that we are those grown-up people who won’t 
help us out as they ought, and who understand us so 
badly.’ 

The colonel, still much dissatisfied, growled, “How 
about waiting?’ 
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‘We will wait,’ answered little Alice, taking Net- 
tie’s hand in hers, and looking up to the sky, ‘we will 
wait—ever constant and true—till the times have got 
so changed as that everything helps us out, and noth- 
ing makes us ridiculous, and the fairies have come 
back. We will wait—ever constant and true—till we 
are eighty, ninety, or one hundred. And then the 
fairies will send ws children, and we will help them 
out, poor pretty little creatures, if they pretend ever 
so much,’ 

‘So we will, dear,’ said Nettie Ashford, taking her 
round the waist with both arms and kissing her. 
“And now if my husband will go and buy some 
cherries for us, I have got some money.’ 

In the friendliest manner I invited the colonel to 
go with me; but he so far forgot himself as to ac- 
knowledge the invitation by kicking out behind, and 
then lying down on his stomach on the grass, pulling 
it up and chewing it. When I came back, however, 
Alice had nearly brought him out of his vexation, 
and was soothing him by telling him how soon we 
should all be ninety. 

As we sat under the willow-tree and ate the cherries 
(fair, for Alice shared them out), we played at being 
ninety. Nettie complained that she had a bone in 
her old back, and it made her hobble; and Alice sang 
a song in an old woman’s way, but it was very pretty, 
and we were all merry. At least, I don’t know about 
merry exactly, but all comfortable. 

There was a most tremendous lot of cherries; and 
Alice always had with her some neat little bag or box 
or case, to hold things. In it that night was a tiny 
wine-glass. So Alice and Nettie said they would 
make some cherry-wine to drink our love at parting. 

Each of us had a glassful, and it was delicious; and 
each of us drank the toast, ‘Our love at parting.’ 
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The colonel drank his wine last; and it got into my 
head directly that it got into his directly. Anyhow, 
his eyes rolled immediately after he had turned the 
glass upside down; and he took me on one side and 
proposed in a hoarse whisper, that we should ‘Cut ’em 
out still.’ 

‘How did he mean?’ I asked my lawless friend. 

‘Cut our brides out,’ said the colonel, ‘and then 
cut our way, without going down a single turning, 
bang to the Spanish main!’ 

We might have tried it, though I didn’t think it 
would answer; only we looked round and saw that 
there was nothing but moonlight under the willow- 
tree, and that our pretty, pretty wives were gone. 
We burst out crying. The colonel gave in second, 
and came to first; but he gave in strong. 

We were ashamed of our red eyes, and hung about 
for half an hour to whiten them. Likewise a piece 
of chalk round the rims, I doing the colonel’s, and he 
mine, but afterwards found in the bedroom looking- 
glass not natural, besides inflammation. Our conver- 
sation turned on being ninety. The colonel told me 
he had a pair of boots that wanted soling and heeling; 
but he thought it hardly worth while to mention it to 
his father, as he himself should so soon be ninety, when 
he thought shoes would be more convenient. The 
colonel also told me, with his hand upon his hip, that 
he felt himself already getting on in life, and turning 
rheumatic. And I told him the same. And when 
they said at our house at supper (they are always 
bothering about something) that I stooped, I felt so 

lad! 
: This is the end of the beginning-part that you were 
to believe most. 
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PART II 
ROMANCE, FROM THE PEN OF MISS ALICE RAINBIRD * 


THERE was once a king, and he had a queen; and 
he was the manliest of his sex, and she was the love- 
liest of hers, The king was, in his private profes- 
sion, under government, ‘The queen’s father had 
been a medical man out of town. 

They had nineteen children, and were always 
having more. Seventeen of these children took care 
of the baby; and Alicia, the eldest, took care of them 
all. Their ages varied from seven years to seven 
months. 

Let us now resume our story. 

One day the king was going to the office, when 
he stopped at the fishmonger’s to buy a pound and 
a half of salmon not too near the tail, which the queen 
(who was a careful housekeeper) had requested him 
to send home. Mr. Pickles, the fishmonger, said, 
‘Certainly, sir; is there any other article? Good- 
morning.’ 

The king went on towards the office in a melan- 
choly mood; for quarter-day was such a long way 
off, and several of the dear children were growing 
out of their clothes. He had not proceeded far, 
when Mr. Pickles’s errand-boy came running after 
him, and said, ‘Sir, you didn’t notice the old lady in 
our shop.’ 

‘What old lady? inquired the king. ‘I saw none.’ 

Now the king had not seen any old lady, because 
this old lady had been invisible to him, though visible 
to Mr. Pickles’s boy. Probably because he messed 
and splashed the water about to that degree, and 


1 Aged seven. 
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Hopped the pairs of soles down in that violent man- 
ner, that, if she had not been visible to him, he would 
have spoilt her clothes. 

Just then the old lady came trotting up. .She was 
dressed in shot-silk of the richest quality, smelling of 
dried lavender. | 
Sas Watkins the First, I believe?’ said the old 
ady. 

‘Watkins,’ replied the king, ‘is my name.’ 

‘Papa, if I am not mistaken, of the beautiful 
Princess Alicia? said the old lady. 

‘And of eighteen other darlings,’ replied the king. 

‘Listen. You are going to the office,’ said the old 
lady. . 

It instantly flashed upon the king that she must be 
a fairy, or how could she know that? 

“You are right,’ said the old lady, answering his 
thoughts. ‘I am the good Fairy Grandmarina. At- 
tend! When you return home to dinner, politely 
invite the Princess Alicia to have some of the salmon 
you bought just now.’ 

‘It may disagree with her,’ said the king. 

The old lady became so very angry at this absurd 
idea, that the king was quite alarmed, and humbly 
begged her pardon. 

‘We hear a great deal too much about this thing 
disagreeing, and that thing disagreeing,’ said the old 
lady, with the greatest contempt it was possible to 
express. ‘Don’t be greedy. I think you want it all 
yourself.’ 

~The king hung his head under this reproof, and 
said he wouldn’t talk about things disagreeing any 
more. 

‘Be good, then,’ said the Fairy Grandmarina, ‘and 
don’t. When the beautiful Princess Alicia consents 
to partake of the salmon,—as I think she will,—you 
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will find she will leave a fish-bone on her plate. ‘Tell 
her to dry it, and to rub it, and to polish it till it 
shines like mother-of-pearl, and to take care of it as 
a present from me.’ 

‘Is that all? asked the king. 

‘Don’t be impatient, sir,’ returned the Fairy Grand- 
marina, scolding him severely. “Don’t catch people 
short, before they have done speaking. Just the way 
with you grown-up persons. You are always doing 
Ite 

The king again hung his head, and said he wouldn’t 
do so any more. 

‘Be good, then,’ said the Fairy Grandmarina, ‘and 
don’t! Tell the Princess Alicia, with my love, that 
the fish-bone is a magic present which can only be 
used once; but that it will bring her, that once, what- 
ever she wishes for, PROVIDED SHE WISHES FOR IT AT 
THE RIGHT TIME. ‘That is the message. ‘Take care 
of it.’ 

The king was beginning, ‘Might I ask the reason?’ 
when the fairy became absolutely furious. 

‘Will you be good, sir? she exclaimed, stamping 
her foot on the ground. ‘The reason for this, and 
the reason for that, indeed! You are always wanting 
the reason. No reason. There! MHoity toity me! 
I am sick of your grown-up reasons.’ 

The king was extremely frightened by the gld 
lady’s flying into such a passion, and.said he was very 
sorry to have offended her, and he wouldn’t ask 
for reasons any more. 

‘Be good, then,’ said the old lady, ‘and don’t! - 

With those words, Grandmarina vanished, and the 
king went on and on and on, till he came to the office. 
There he wrote and wrote and wrote, till it was time 
to go home again, Then he politely invited the 
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Princess Alicia, as the fairy had directed him, to 
partake of the salmon. And when he had enjoyed 
it very much, he saw the fish-bone on her plate, as 
the fairy had told him he would, and he delivered the 
fairy’s message, and the Princess Alicia took care to 
dry the bone, and to rub it, and to polish it, till it 
shone like mother-of-pearl. 

And so, when the queen was going to get up in the 
morning, she said, ‘O, dear me, dear me; my head. 
my head!’ and then she fainted away. 

The Princess Alicia, who happened to be looking 
in at the chamber-door, asking about breakfast, was 
very much alarmed when she saw her royal mamma in 
this state, and she rang the bell for Peggy, which was 
the name of the lord chamberlain. But remember- 
ing where the smelling-bottle was, she climbed on a 
chair and got it; and after that she climbed on another 
chair by the bedside, and held the smelling-bottle to 
the queen’s nose; and after that she jumped down and 
got some water; and after that she jumped up again 
and wetted the queen’s forehead; and, in short, when 
the lord chamberlain came in, that dear old woman. 
said to the little princess, ‘What a trot you are! I 
couldn’t have done it better myself!’ 

But that was not the worst of the good queen’s 
illness. O, no! She was very ill indeed, for a long 
time. The Princess Alicia kept the seventeen young 
princes and princesses quiet, and dressed and un- 
dressed and danced the baby, and made the kettle 
boil, and heated the soup, and swept the hearth, and 
poured out the medicine, and nursed the queen, and 
did all that ever she could, and was as busy, busy, 
busy as busy could be; for there were not many serv- 
ants at that palace for three reasons: because the king 
was short of money, because a rise in his office never 
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seemed to come, and because quarter-day was SO far 
off that it looked almost as far off and as little as one 
of the stars. i 

But on the morning when. the queen fainted away, 
where was the magic fish-bone? Why, there 1t was 
in the Princess Alicia’s pocket! She had almost 
taken it out to bring the queen to Life again, when she 
put it back, and looked for the smeliing-bottle. 

After the queen had come out of ,her swoon that 
morning, and was dozing, the Princess Alicia hurr ied 
upstairs to tell a most particular secret to) 4 most par- 
ticularly confidential friend of hers, who was 4 duch- 
ess. People did suppose her to be a doll; bu'£ she was 
really a duchess, though nobody knew it exc’ePt the 
princess. ‘ 

This most particular secret was the secret a;pout 
the magic fish-bone, the history of which was yvell 
known to the duchess, because the princess told 1,\ 
everything. The princess kneeled down by the be 4 
on which the duchess was lying, full-dressed and wide* 
awake, and whispered the secret to her. The duchess 
smiled and nodded. People might have supposed 
that she never smiled and nodded; but she often did, 
though nobody knew it except the princess. 

Then the Princess Alicia hurried downstairs again, 
to keep watch in the queen’s room. She often kept 
watch by herself in the queen’s room; but every even- 
ing, while the illness lasted, she sat there watching 
with the king. And every evening the king sat look- 
ing at her with a cross look, wondering why she never 
brought out the magic fish-bone. As often as she 
noticed this, she ran upstairs, whispered the secret to 
the duchess over again, and said to the duchess besides, 
“They think we children never have a reason or a 
meaning! And the duchess, though the most fash- 
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ionable duchess that ever was heard of, winked her 
eye. 
‘Alicia,’ said the king, one evening, when she 
wished him good-night. 

“Yes, papa.’ 

“What is become of the magic fish-bone?’ 

“In my pocket, papa!’ 

‘I thought you had lost it? 

“O, no, papa!’ 

“Or forgotten it? 

“No, indeed, papa.’ 

And so another time the dreadful little snapping 
pug-dog, next door, made a rush at one of the young 
princes as he stood on the steps coming home from 
school, and terrified him out of his wits; and he put 
his hand through a pane of glass, and bled, bled, bled. 
When the seventeen other young princes and prin- 
cesses saw him bleed, bleed, bleed, they were terrified 
out of their wits too, and screamed themselves black in 
their seventeen faces all at once. But the Princess 
Alicia put her hands over all their seventeen mouths, 
one after another, and persuaded them to be quiet be- 
cause of the sick queen. And then she put the 
wounded prince’s hand in a basin of fresh cold water, 
while they stared with their twice seventeen are thirty- 
four, put down four and carry three, eyes, and then 
she looked in the hand for bits of glass, and there were 
fortunately no bits of glass there. And then she said 
to two chubby-legged princes, who were sturdy though 
small, ‘Bring me in the royal rag-bag: I must snip 
and stitch and cut and contrive.’ So these two young 
princes tugged at the royal rag-bag, and lugged it in; 
and the Princess Alicia sat down on the floor, with a 
large pair of scissors and a needle and thread, and 
snipped and stitched and cut and contrived, and made 
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a bandage, and put it on, and it fitted beautifully; 
and so when it was all done, she saw the king her papa 
looking on by the door. 

‘Alicia.’ 

“Yes, papa.’ 

‘What have you been doing?’ 

‘Snipping, stitching, cutting, and contriving, papa.’ 

‘Where is the magic fish-bone?’ 

‘In my pocket, papa.’ 

‘I thought you had lost it? 

‘O, no, papa.’ 

‘Or forgotten it” 

‘No, indeed, papa.’ | 

After that, she ran upstairs to the duchess, and told 
her what had passed, and told her the secret over 
again; and the duchess shook her flaxen curls, and 
laughed with her rosy lips. 

Well! and so another time the baby fell under the 
grate. ‘The seventeen young princes and princesses 
were used to it; for they were almost always falling 
under the grate or down the stairs; but the baby was 
not used to it yet, and it gave him a swelled face 
and a black eye. The way the poor little darling 
came to tumble was, that he was out of the Princess 
Alicia’s lap just as she was sitting, in a great coarse 
apron that quite smothered her, in front of the 
kitchen-fire, beginning to peel the turnips for the 
broth for dinner; and the way she came to be doing 
that was, that the king’s cook had run away that 
morning with her own true love, who was a very tall 
but very tipsy soldier. Then the seventeen young 
princes and princesses, who cried at everything that 
happened, cried and roared. But the Princess Alicia 
(who couldn’t help crying a little herself) quietly 
called to them to be still, on account of not throwing 
back the queen upstairs, who was fast getting well, 
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and said, “Hold your tongues, you wicked little 
monkeys, every one of you, while I examine baby! 
Then she examined baby, and found that he hadn’t 
broken anything; and she held cold iron to his poor 
dear eye, and smoothed his poor dear face, and he 
presently fell asleep in her arms. Then she said to 
the seventeen princes and princesses, ‘I am afraid to 
let him down yet, lest he should wake and feel pain; be 
good, and you shall all be cooks.’ They jumped for 
joy when they heard that, and began making them- 
selves cooks’ caps out of old newspapers. So to one 
she gave the salt-box, and to one she gave the barley, 
and to one she gave the herbs, and to one she gave the 
turnips, and to one she gave the carrots, and to one 
she gave the onions, and to one she gave the spice- 
box, till they were all cooks, and all running about at 
work, she sitting in the middle, smothered in the great 
coarse apron, nursing baby. By and by the broth 
was done; and the baby woke up, smiling like an angel, 
and was trusted to the sedatest princess to hold, while 
the other princes and princesses were squeezed into a 
far-off corner to look at the Princess Alicia turning 
out the saucepanful of broth, for fear (as they were 
always getting into trouble) they should get splashed 
and scalded. When the broth came tumbling out, 
steaming beautifully, and smelling like a nosegay 
good to eat, they clapped their hands. ‘That made 
the baby clap his hands; and that, and his looking 
as if he had a comic toothache, made all the princes 
and princesses laugh. So the Princess Alicia said, 
‘Laugh and be good; and after dinner we will make 
him a nest on the floor in a corner, and he shall sit 
in his nest and see a dance of eighteen cooks.’ ‘That 
delighted the young princes and princesses, and they 
ate up all the broth, and washed up all the plates 
and dishes, and cleared away, and pushed the table 
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into a corner; and then they in their cooks’ caps, and 
the Princess Alicia in the smothering coarse apron 
that belonged to the cook that had run away with 
her own true love that was the very tall but very 
tipsy soldier, danced a dance of eighteen cooks before 
the angelic baby, who forgot his swelled face and his 
black eye, and crowed with joy. 

And so then, once more the Princess Alicia saw 
King Watkins the First, her father, standing in the 
doorway looking on, and he said, “What have you 
been doing, Alicia? 

‘Cooking and contriving, papa.’ 

‘What else have you been doing, Alicia?’ 

‘Keeping the children light-hearted, papa.’ 

‘Where is the magic fish-bone, Alicia? 

‘In my pocket, papa.’ 

‘*T thought you had lost it? 

‘O, no, papa!’ 

‘Or forgotten it? 

‘No, indeed, papa.’ 

The king then sighed so heavily, and seemed so 
low-spirited, and sat down so miserably, leaning his 
head upon his hand, and his elbow upon the kitchen- 
table pushed away in the corner, that the seventeen 
princes and princesses crept softly out of the kitchen, 
and left him alone with the Princess Alicia and the 
angelic baby. 

‘What is the matter, papa?’ 

‘I am dreadfully poor, my child.’ 

‘Have you no money at all, papa?’ 

‘None, my child.’ 

‘Is there no way of getting any, papa?’ 

‘No way,’ said the king. ‘I have tried very hard, 
and I have tried all ways.’ 

When she heard those last words, the Princess 
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Alicia began to put her hand into the pocket where 
she kept the magic fish-bone. 

‘Papa,’ said she, ‘when we have tried very hard, 
ane tried all ways, we must have done our very, very 

est? 

‘No doubt, Alicia.’ 

‘When we have done our very, very best, papa, 
and that is not enough, then I think the right time 
must have come for asking help of others.’ This was 
the very secret connected with the magic fish-bone, 
which she had found out for herself from the good 
Fairy Grandmarina’s words, and which she had so 
often whispered to her beautiful and fashionable 
friend, the duchess. 

So she took out of her pocket the magic fish-bone, 
that had been dried and rubbed and polished till it 
shone like mother-of-pearl; and she gave it one little 
kiss, and wished it was quarter-day. And immedi- 
ately it was quarter-day; and the king’s quarter’s 
salary came rattling down the chimney, and bounced . 
into the middle of the floor. 

But this was not half of what happened—no, not a 
quarter; for immediately afterwards the good Fairy 
Grandmarina came riding in, in a carriage and four 
(peacocks), with Mr. Pickles’s boy up behind, dressed 
in silver and gold, with a cocked hat, powdered hair, 
pink silk stockings, a jewelled cane, and a nosegay. 
Down jumped Mr. Pickles’s boy, with his cocked hat 
in his hand, and wonderfully polite (being entirely 
changed by enchantment), and handed Grandmarina 
out; and there she stood, in her rich shot-silk smelling 
of dried lavender, fanning herself with a sparkling 
fan. 

‘Alicia, my dear,’ said this charming old fairy, ‘how 
do you do? I hope I see you pretty well? Give me 
a kiss.’ | 
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The Princess Alicia embraced her; and_ then 
Grandmarina turned to the king, and said rather 
sharply, ‘Are you good?’ 

The king said he hoped so. 

‘I suppose you know the reason now, why my god- 
daughter here,’ kissing the princess again, ‘did not 
apply to the fish-bone sooner?’ said the fairy. 

The king made a shy bow. 

‘Ah! but you didn’t then” said the fairy. 

The king made a shyer bow. 

‘Any more reasons to ask for? said the fairy. 

The king said, No, and he was very sorry. 

‘Be good, then,’ said the fairy, ‘and live happy 
ever afterwards.’ 

Then Grandmarina waved her fan, and the queen 
came in most splendidly dressed; and the seventeen 
young princes and princesses, no longer grown out 
of their clothes, came in, newly fitted out from top 
to toe, with tucks in everything to admit of its being 
let out. After that, the fairy tapped the Princess 
Alicia with her fan; and the smothering coarse apron 
flew away, and she appeared exquisitely dressed, like 
a little bride, with a wreath of orange-flowers and a 
silver veil. After that, the kitchen dresser changed 
of itself into a wardrobe, made of beautiful woods 
and gold and looking-glass, which was full of dresses 
of all sorts, all for her and all exactly fitting her. 
After that, the angelic baby came in, running alone, 
with his face and eye not a bit the worse, but much 
the better. Then Grandmarina begged to be intro- 
duced to the duchess; and when the duchess was 
eee down, many compliments passed between 
them. - 

A little whispering took place between the fairy 
and the duchess; and then the fairy said out loud, 
“Yes, I thought she would have told you.’ Grand- 
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“marina then turned to the king and queen, and said, 
‘We are going in search of Prince Certainpersonio. 
The pleasure of your company is requested at church 
in half an hour precisely.’ So she and the Princess 
Alicia got into the carriage; and Mr. Pickles’s boy 
handed in the duchess, who sat by herself on the op- 
posite seat; and then Mr. Pickles’s boy put up the 
steps and got up behind, and the peacocks flew away 
with their tails behind. | 

Prince Certainpersonio was sitting by himself, eat- 
ing barley-sugar, and waiting to be ninety. When 
he saw the peacocks, followed by the carriage, coming 
in at the window, it immediately occurred to him 
that something uncommon was going to happen. 

‘Prince,’ said Grandmarina, ‘I bring you your 
bride.’ 

The moment the fairy said those words, Prince 
Certainpersonio’s face left off being sticky, and his 
jacket and corduroys changed to peach-bloom velvet, 
and his hair curled, and a cap and feather flew in like 
a bird and settled on his head. He got into the car- 
riage by the fairy’s invitation; and there he renewed 
his acquaintance with the duchess, whom he had seen 
before. 

In the church were the prince’s relations and 
friends, and the Princess Alicia’s relations and 
friends, and the seventeen princes and princesses, 
and the baby, and a crowd of the neighbours. The 
marriage was beautiful beyond expression. The 
duchess was bridesmaid, and beheld the ceremony 
from the pulpit, where she was supported by the 
cushion of the desk. 

Grandmarina gave a magnificent wedding-feast 
afterwards, in which there was everything and more 
to eat, and everything and more to drink. The 
wedding-cake was delicately ornamented with white 
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satin ribbons, frosted silver, and white lilies, and was - 
forty-two yards round. - 

When Grandmarina had drunk her love to the 
young couple, and Prince Certainpersonio had made 
a speech, and everybody had cried, Hip, hip, hip, 
hurrah! Grandmarina announced to the king and 
queen that in future there would be eight quarter- 
days in every year, except in leap-year, when there 
would be ten. She then turned to Certainpersonio 
and Alicia, and said, ‘My dears, you will have thirty- 
five children, and they will all be good and beautiful. 
Seventeen of your children will be boys, and eighteen 
will be girls. The hair of the whole of your children 
will curl naturally. They will never have the 
measles, and will have recovered from the whooping- 
cough before being born. 

On hearing such good news, everybody cried out 
‘Hip, hip, hip, hurrah! again, 

‘It only remains,’ said Grandmarina in conclusion, 
‘to make an end of the fish-bone.’ 

So she took it from the hand of the Princess 
Alicia, and it instantly flew down the throat of the 
dreadful little snapping pug-dog, next door, and 
choked him, and he expired in convulsions. 


PART III 


ROMANCE. FROM THE PEN OF LIEUT.-COL. 
ROBIN REDFORTH 1 


_ THE subject of our present narrative would appear 
to have devoted himself to the pirate profession at a 
comparatively early age. We find him in command 
of a splendid schooner of one hundred guns loaded 


1 Aged nine. 
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to the muzzle, ere yet he had had a party in honour 
of his tenth birthday. 

It seems that our hero, considering himself spited 
by a Latin-grammar master, demanded the satisfac- 
tion due from one man of honour to another. Not 
getting it, he privately withdrew his haughty spirit 
from such low company, bought a second-hand pocket 
pistol, folded up some sandwiches in a paper bag, and 
made a bottle of Spanish liquorice-water, and entered 
on a career of valour. 

It were tedious to follow Boldheart (for such was 
his name) through the commencing stages of his story. 
Suffice it, that we find him bearing the rank of Capt. 
Boldheart, reclining in full uniform on a crimson 
hearth-rug spread out upon the quarter-deck of his 
schooner “The Beauty,’ in the China seas. It was a 
lovely evening; and, as his crew lay grouped about 
him, he favoured them with the following melody: 


O landsmen are folly! 
O pirates are jolly! 
O diddleum Dolly, 
Di. 
Chorus.—Heave yo. 
_ The soothing effect of these animated sounds float- 
ing over the waters, as the common sailors united their 
rough voices to take up the rich tones of Boldheart, 
may be more easily conceived than described. 
It was under these circumstances that the look-out 
at the mast-head gave the word, ‘Whales!’ 
All was now activity. . 
‘Where away” cried Capt. Boldheart, starting up. 
‘On the larboard bow, sir,’ replied the fellow at the 
mast-head, touching his hat. For such was the height 
of discipline on board of “The Beauty,’ that, even at 
that height, he was. obliged to mind it, or be shot 
through the head. 
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‘This adventure belongs to me,’ said Boldheart. 
‘Boy, my harpoon. Let no man follow’; and leaping 
alone into his boat, the captain rowed with admirable 
dexterity in the direction of the monster. 

All was now excitement. 

‘He nears him!’ said an elderly seaman, following 
the captain through his spy-glass. 

‘He strikes him! said another seaman, a mere 
stripling, but also with a spy-glass. 

‘He tows him towards us!’ said another’ seaman, 
a man in the full vigour of life, but also with a spy- 
glass. 

In fact the captain was seen approaching, with the 
huge bulk following. We will not dwell on the 
deafening cries of “Boldheart! Boldheart! with which 
he was received, when, carelessly leaping on the 
quarter-deck, he presented his prize to his men. 
They afterwards made two thousand four hundred 
and seventeen pound ten and sixpence by it. 

Ordering the sails to be braced up, the captain now 
stood W.N.W. ‘The Beauty’ flew rather than 
floated over the dark blue waters. Nothing par- 
ticular occurred for a fortnight, except taking, with 
considerable slaughter, four Spanish galleons, and a 
snow from South America, all richly laden. Inac-~ 
tion began to tell upon the spirits of the men. Capt. 
Boldheart called all hands aft, and said, ‘My lads, I 
hear there are discontented ones among ye. Let any 
such stand forth.’ 

After some murmuring, in which the expressions, 
_ “Ay, ay, sir!’ ‘Union Jack,’ ‘Avast,’ ‘Starboard,’ 
‘Port,’ “Bowsprit,’ and similar indications of a mu- 
tinous under-current, though subdued, were audible, 
Bill Boozey, captain of the foretop, came out from 
the rest. His form was that of a giant, but he quailed 
under the captain’s eye. 
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‘What are your wrongs” said the captain. 

‘Why, d’ye see, Capt. Boldheart,’ replied the 
towering mariner, ‘I’ve sailed, man and boy, for 
many a year, but I never yet know’d the milk served 
out for the ship’s company’s teas to be as sour as ’tis 
aboard this craft.’ 

At this moment the thrilling ery, ‘Man overboard!’ 
announced to the astonished crew that Boozey, in 
stepping back, as the captain (in mere thoughtful- 
ness) laid his hand upon the faithful pocket-pistol 
which he wore in his belt, had lost his balance, and 
was struggling with the foaming tide. 

All was now stupefaction. 

But with Capt. Boldheart, to throw off his uniform 
coat, regardless of the various rich orders with which 
it was decorated, and to plunge into the sea after 
the drowning giant, was the work of a moment. 
Maddening was the excitement when boats were 
lowered; intense the joy when the captain was seen 
holding up the drowning man with his teeth; deafen- 
ing the cheering when both were restored to the main 
deck of ‘The Beauty.’ And, from the instant of his 
changing his wet clothes for dry ones, Capt. Bold- 
heart had no such devoted though humble friend as 
William Boozey. 

Boldheart now pointed to the horizon, and called 
the attention of his crew to the taper spars of a ship 
lying snug in harbour under the guns of a fort. 

‘She shall be ours at sunrise,’ said he. ‘Serve out 
a double allowance of grog, and prepare for action.’ 

All was now preparation. 

When morning dawned, after a sleepless night, it 
was seen that the stranger was crowding on all sail 
to come out of the harbour and offer battle. As the 
two ships came nearer to each other, the stranger 
fired a gun and hoisted Roman colours. Boldheari 
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then perceived her to be the Latin-grammar master’s 
bark. Such indeed she was, and had been tacking 
about the world in unavailing pursuit from the time 
of his first taking to a roving life. 

Boldheart now addressed his men, promising to 
blow them up if he should feel convinced that their 
reputation required it, and giving orders that the 
Latin-grammar master should be taken alive. He 
then dismissed them to their quarters, and the fight 
began with a broadside from ‘The Beauty.’ She then 
veered around, and poured in another. “The Scor- 
pion’ (so was the bark of the Latin-grammar mas- 
ter appropriately called) was not slow to return her 
fire; and a terrific cannonading ensued, in which the 
guns of “The Beauty’ did tremendous execution. 

The Latin-grammar master was seen upon the 
poop, in the midst of the smoke and fire, encouraging 
his men. To do him justice, he was no craven, 
though his white hat, his short gray trousers, and his 
long snuff-coloured surtout reaching to his heels (the 
self-same coat in which he had spited Boldheart), con- 
trasted most unfavourably with the brilliant uniform 
of the latter. At this moment, Boldheart, seizing a 
pike and putting himself at the head of his men, gave 
the word to board. 

A desperate conflict ensued in the hammock-net- 
tings, or somewhere in about that direction,—until 
the Latin-grammar master, having all his masts 
gone, his hull and rigging shot through, and seeing « 
Boldheart slashing a path towards him, hauled down 
his flag himself, gave up his sword to Boldheart, and 
asked for quarter. Scarce had he been put into the 
captain’s boat, ere “The Scorpion’ went down with all 
on board. 

On Capt. Boldheart’s now assembling his men, a 
circumstance occurred, He found it necessary with 
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one blow of his cutlass, to kill the cook, who, having 
lost his brother in the late action, was making at the 
Latin-grammar master in an infuriated state, intent 
on his destruction with a carving-knife. 

Capt. Boldheart then turned to the Latin-grammar 
master, severely reproaching him with his perfidy, 
and put it to his crew what they considered that a 
master who spited a boy deserved. 

They answered with one voice, ‘Death.’ 

‘It may be so,’ said the captain; ‘but it shall never 
be said that Boldheart stained his hour of triumph 
with the blood of his enemy. Prepare the cutter.’ 

The cutter was immediately prepared. 

‘Without taking your life,’ said the captain, ‘I must 
yet for ever deprive you of the power of spiting 
other boys. I shall turn you adrift in this boat. 
You will find in her two oars, a compass, a bottle of 
rum, a small cask of water, a piece of pork, a bag of 
biscuit, and my Latin grammar. Go! and spite the 
natives, if you can find any.’ 

Deeply conscious of this bitter sarcasm, the un- 
happy wretch was put into the cutter, and was soon 
left far behind. He made no effort to row, but was 
seen lying on his back with his legs up, when last 
made out by the ship’s telescopes. 

A stiff breeze now beginning to blow, Capt. Bold- 
heart gave orders to keep her S.S.W.., easing her a 
little during the night by falling off a point or two 
W. by W., or even by W.S., if she complained much. 
He then retired for the night, having in truth much 
need of repose. In addition to the fatigues he had 
undergone, this brave officer had received sixteen 
wounds in the engagement, but had not mentioned it. 
’ In the morning a white squall came on, and was 
succeeded by other squalls of various colours, It 
thundered and lightened heavily for six weeks. 
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Hurricanes then set in for two months. Water- 
spouts and tornadoes followed. The oldest sailor on 
board—and he was a very old one—had never seen 
such weather. ‘The Beauty’ lost all idea where she 
was, and the carpenter reported six feet two of water 
in the hold. Everybody fell senseless at the pumps 
every day. 

Provisions now ran very low. Our hero put the 
crew on short allowance, and put himself on shorter 
allowance than any man in the ship. But his spirit 
kept him fat. In this extremity, the gratitude of 
Boozey, the captain of the foretop, whom our readers 
may remember, was truly affecting. The loving 
though lowly William repeatedly requested to be 
killed, and preserved for the captain’s table. 

We now approach a change of affairs. 

One day during a gleam of sunshine, and when the 
weather had moderated, the man at the mast-head— 
too weak now to touch his hat, besides its having 
been blown away—called out, 

‘Savages! 

All was now expectation. 

Presently fifteen hundred canoes, each paddled by 
twenty savages, were seen advancing in excellent 
order. They were of a light green colour (the 
savages were), and sang, with great energy, the fol- 
lowing strain: 

Choo a choo a choo tooth, 
Muntch, muntch. Nycey! 


Choo a choo a choo tooth, 
Muntch, muntch. Nicey! 


As the shades of night were by this time closing in, 
these expressions were supposed to embody this 
simple people’s views of the evening hymn. But it 
too soon appeared that the song was a translation of 
‘For what we are going to receive,’ etc. 
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The chief, imposingly decorated with feathers of 
lively colours, and having the majestic appearance of 
a fighting parrot, no sooner understood (he under- 
stood English perfectly) that the ship was ‘The 
Beauty,’ Capt. Boldheart, than he fell upon his face 
on the deck, and could not be persuaded to rise until 
the captain had lifted him up, and told him -he 
wouldn’t hurt him. All the rest of the savages also 
fell on their faces with marks of terror, and had also 
to be lifted up one by one. Thus the fame of the 
great Boldheart had gone before him, even among 
these children of Nature. 

Turtles and oysters were now produced in astonish- 
ing numbers; and on these and yams the people made 
a hearty meal. After dinner the chief told Capt. 
Boldheart that there was better feeding up at the 
village, and that he would be glad to take him and his 
officers, there. Apprehensive of treachery, Bold- 
heart ordered his boat’s crew to attend him completely 
armed. And well were it for other commanders if 
their precautions—but let us not anticipate. 

When the canoes arrived at the beach, the darkness 
of the night was illumined by the light of an immense 
fire. Ordering his boat’s crew (with the intrepid 
though illiterate William at their head) to keep close 
and be upon their guard, Roldheart bravely went on, 
arm in arm with the chief. 

But how to depict the captain’s surprise when he 
found a ring of savages singing in chorus that barba- 
rous translation of ‘For what we are going to receive,’ 
etc., which has been given above, and dancing hand 
in hand round the Latin-grammar master, in a 
hamper with his head shaved, while two savages 
floured him, before putting him to the fire to be 
cooked! 

Boldheart now took counsel with his officers on the 
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course to be adopted. In the meantime, the miser- 
able captive never ceased begging pardon and implor- 
ing to be delivered. On the generous Boldheart’s 
proposal, it was at length resolved that he should not 
be cooked, but should be allowed to remain raw, on 
two conditions, namely: 

1. That he should never, under any circumstances, 
presume to teach any boy anything any more. 

2. That, if taken back to England, he should pass 
his life in travelling to find out boys who wanted 
their exercises done, and should do their exercises for 
those boys for nothing, and never say a word about 
it. 

Drawing the sword from its sheath, Boldheart 
swore him to these conditions on its shining blade. 
The prisoner wept bitterly, and appeared acutely to 
feel the errors of his past career. 

The captain then ordered his boat’s crew to make 
ready for a volley, and after firing to reload quickly. 
‘And expect a score or two on ye to go head over 
heels,’ murmured William Boozey; ‘for I’m a-look- 
‘ing at ye.’ With those words, the derisive though 
deadly William took a good aim. 

‘Fire!’ 

The ringing voice of Boldheart was lost in the 
report of the guns and the screeching of the savages. 
Volley after volley awakened the numerous echoes. 
Hundreds of savages were killed, hundreds wounded, 
and thousands ran howling into the woods. ‘The 
Latin-grammar master had a spare night-cap lent 
~ him, and a long-tail coat, which he wore hind side 
before. He presented a ludicrous though pitiable 
appearance, and serve him right. 

We now find Capt. Boldheart, with this rescued 
wretch on board, standing off for other islands. At 
one of these, not a cannibal island, but a pork and 
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vegetable one, he married (only in fun on his part) 
the king’s daughter. Here he rested some time, re- 
ceiving from the natives great quantities of precious 
stones, gold dust, elephants’ teeth, and sandal wood, 
and getting very rich. This, too, though he almost 
every day made presents of enormous value to his 
men. 

The ship being at length as full as she could hold 
of all sorts of valuable things, Boldheart gave orders 
to weigh the anchor, and turn ‘The Beauty’s’ head — 
towards England. These orders were obeyed with 
three cheers; and ere the sun went down full many a 
hornpipe had been danced on deck by the uncouth 
though agile William. 

We next find Capt. Boldheart, about three leagues 
off Madeira, surveying through his spy-glass a 
stranger of suspicious appearance making sail to- 
wards him. On his firing a gun ahead of her to bring 
her to, she ran up a flag, which he instantly recog- 
nised as the flag from the mast in the back-garden at 
home. 

Inferring from this, that his father had put to sea 
to seek his long-lost son, the captain sent his own 
boat on board the stranger to inquire if this was so, 
and, if so, whether his father’s intentions were strictly 
honourable. The boat came back with a present of 
greens and fresh meat, and reported that the stranger 
was ‘The Family,’ of twelve hundred tons, and had 
not only the captain’s father on board, but also his 
mother, with the majority of his aunts and uncles, 
and all his cousins. It was further reported to 
Boldheart that the whole of these relations had ex- 
pressed themselves in a becoming manner, and were 
anxious to embrace him and thank him for the glori- 
ous credit he had done them. Boldheart at once in- 
vited them to breakfast next morning on board ‘The 
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Beauty,’ and gave orders for a brilliant ball that 
should last all day. * 

It was in the course of the night that the captain 
discovered the hopelessness of reclaiming the Latin- 
grammar master. That thankless traitor was found 
out, as the two ships lay near each other, communica- 
ting with ‘The Family’ by signals, and offering to 
give up Boldheart. He was hanged at the yard-arm 
the first thing in the morning, after having it impres- 
sively pointed out to him by Boldheart that this was 
what spiters came to. 

The meeting between the captain and his parents 
was attended with tears. His uncles and aunts 
would have attended their meeting with tears too, 
but he wasn’t going to stand that. His cousins were 
very much astonished by the size of his ship and the 
discipline of his men, and were greatly overcome by 
the splendour of his uniform. He kindly conducted 
them round the vessel, and pointed out everything 
worthy of notice. He also fired his hundred guns, 
and found it amusing to witness their alarm. 

The entertainment surpassed everything ever seen 
on board ship, and lasted from ten in the morning 
until seven the next morning. Only one disagree- 
able incident occurred. Capt. Boldheart found him- 
self obliged to put his cousin Tom in irons, for being 
disrespectful. On the boy’s promising amendment, 
however, he was humanely released after a few hours’ 
close confinement. 

Boldheart now took his mother down into the great 
cabin, and asked after the young lady with whom, it 
was well known to the world, he was in love. His 
mother replied that the object of his affections was 
then at school at Margate, for the benefit of sea-bath- 
ing (it was the month of September), but that she 
feared the young lady’s friends were still opposed to 
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the union. Boldheart at once resolved, if necessary, 
to bombard the town. 

Taking the command of his ship with this inten- 
tion, and putting all but fighting men on board “The 
Family,’ with orders to that vessel to keep in com- 
pany, Boldheart soon anchored in Margate Roads. 
Here he went ashore well-armed, and attended by his 
boat’s crew (at their head the faithful though fero- 
cious William), and demanded to see the mayor, who 
came out of his office. 

‘Dost know the name of yon ship, mayor?’ asked 
Boldheart fiercely. 

‘No,’ said the mayor, rubbing his eyes, which he 
could scarce believe, when he saw the goodly vessel 
riding at anchor. 

‘She is named “The Beauty,” ’ said the captain. 

‘Hah!’ exclaimed the mayor, with a start. ‘And 
you, then, are Capt. Boldheart?’ 

“The same.’ 

A pause ensued. The mayor trembled. 

‘Now, mayor,’ said the captain, ‘choose! Help me 
to my bride, or be bombarded.’ 

The mayor begged for two hours’ grace, in which 
to make inquiries respecting the young lady. Bold- 
heart accorded him but one; and during that one 
placed William Boozey sentry over him, with a 
drawn sword, and instructions to accompany him 
wherever he went, and to run him through the body 
if he showed a sign of playing false. 

At the end of the hour the mayor re-appeared 
more dead than alive, closely waited on by Boozey 
more alive than dead. 

‘Captain,’ said the mayor, ‘I have ascertained that 
the young lady is going to bathe. ven now she 
waits her turn for a machine. The tide is low, 
though rising, I, in one of our town-boats, shall not 
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be suspected. When she comes forth in her bathing- 
dress into the shallow water from behind the hood of 
the machine, my boat shall intercept her and prevent 
her return. Do you the rest.’ 

‘Mayor,’ returned Capt. Boldheart, ‘thou hast 
saved thy town.’ 

The captain then signalled his boat to take him 
off, and, steering her himself, ordered her crew to 
row towards the bathing-ground, and there to rest 
upon their oars. All happened as had been ar- 
ranged, His lovely bride came forth, the mayor 
glided in behind her, she became confused, and had 
floated out of her depth, when, with one skilful touch 
of the rudder and one quivering stroke from the 
boat’s crew, her adoring Boldheart held her in his 
strong arms. There her shrieks of terror were 
changed to cries of joy. 

Before ‘The Beauty’ could get under way, the 
hoisting of all the flags in the town and harbour, and 
the ringing of all the bells, announced to the brave 
Boldheart that he had nothing to fear. He therefore 
determined to be married on the spot, and signalled 
for a clergyman and clerk, who came off promptly 
in a sailing-boat named “The Skylark.’ Another 
great entertainment was then given on board ‘The 
Beauty,’ in the midst of which the mayor was called 
out by a messenger. He returned with the news 
that government had sent down to know whether 
Capt. Boldheart, in acknowledgment of the great 
services he had done his country by being a pirate, 
-would consent to be made a_lieutenant-colonel. 
For himself he would have spurned the worthless 
boon; but his bride wished it, and he consented. 

Only one thing further happened before the good 
ship ‘Family’ was dismissed, with rich presents to all 
on board, It is painful to record (but such is human 
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nature in some cousins) that Capt. Boldheart’s un- 
mannerly Cousin Tom was actually tied up to receive 
three dozen with a rope’s end ‘for cheekiness and 
making game,’ when Capt. Boldheart’s lady begged 
for him, and he was spared. ‘The Beauty’ then re- 
fitted, and the captain and his bride departed for the 
Indian Ocean to enjoy themselves for evermore. 


PAE FV 
ROMANCE. FROM THE PEN OF MISS NETTIE ASHFORD * 


THERE is a country, which L will show you when I get 
into maps, where the childfen have everything their 
own way. It is a most delightful country to live in. 
The grown-up people are obliged to obey the chil- 
dren, and are never allowed to sit up to supper, 
except on their birthdays. The children order them 
to make jam and jelly and marmalade, and taris and 
pies and puddings, and all manner of pastry. If 
they say they won’t, they are put in the corner till 
they do. They are sometimes allowed to have some; 
but when they have some, they generally have pow- 
ders given them afterwards. 

One of the inhabitants of this country, a truly 
sweet young creature of the name of Mrs. Orange, 
had the misfortune to be sadly plagued by her numer- 
ous family. Her parents required a great deal of 
looking after, and they had connections and com- 
panions who were scarcely ever out of mischief. So 
Mrs. Orange said to herself, ‘I really cannot be 
troubled with these torments any longer: I must 
put, them all to school.’ 

Mrs. Orange took off her pinafore, and dressed 
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herself very nicely, and took up her baby, and went 
out to call upon another lady of the name of Mrs. 
Lemon, who kept a preparatory establishment. 
Mrs. Orange stood upon the scraper to pull at the 
bell, and give a ring-ting-ting. 

Mrs. Lemon’s neat little housemaid, pulling up her 
socks as she came along the passage, answered the 
Ring-ting-ting. 

‘Good-morning, said Mrs. Orange. ‘Fine day. 
How do you do?’ Mrs. Lemon at home?’ 

“Yes, ma’am.’ 

“Will you say Mrs. Orange and baby” 

“Yes, ma’am. Walk in.’ 

Mrs. Orange’s baby was a very fine one, and real 
wax all over. Mrs. Lemion’s baby was leather and 
bran. However, when Mrs. Lemon came into the 
drawing-room with her baby in her arms, Mrs. 
Orange said politely, ‘Good-morning. Fine day. 
How do you do? And how is little Tootleum-boots?’ 

‘Well, she is but poorly. Cutting her teeth, 
ma’am, said Mrs. Lemon. 

‘O, indeed, ma’am!’ said Mrs. Orange. ‘No fits, I 
hope?’ 

‘No, ma’am.’ 

‘How many teeth has she, ma’am?’ 

‘Five, ma’am.’ 

‘My Emilia, ma’am, has eight,’ said Mrs. Orange. 
‘Shall we lay them on the mantelpiece side by side, 
while we converse?’ 

‘By all means, ma’am,’ said Mrs. Lemon. ‘Hem!’ © 

“The first question is, ma’am,’ said Mrs. Orange, ‘I 
don’t bore you? 

“Not in the least, ma’am,’ said Mrs. Lemon. ‘Far 
from it, I assure you.’ 

‘Then pray have you,’ said Mrs. Orange,—have 
you any vacancies? 
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“Yes, ma’am. How many might you require?’ 

“Why, the truth is, ma’am,’ said Mrs. Orange, ‘I 
have come to the conclusion that my children,’—O, 
I forgot to say that they call the grown-up people 
children in that country !—‘that my children are get- 
ting positively too much for me. Let me see. Two 
parents, two intimate friends of theirs, one god- 
father, two godmothers, and an aunt. Have you as 
many as eight vacancies? | 

‘I have just eight, ma’am,’ said Mrs. Lemon. 

‘Most fortunate! Terms moderate, I think? 

“Very moderate, ma’am.’ 

‘Diet good, I believe?’ 

‘Excellent, ma’am.’ 

‘Unlimited?’ 

‘Unlimited.’ 

‘Most satisfactory! Corporal punishment dis- 
pensed with? 

“Why, we do occasionally shake,’ said Mrs. Lemon, 
‘and we have slapped. But only in extreme cases.’ 

‘Could I, ma’am,’ said Mrs. Orange,—‘could I see 
the establishment? 

‘With the*greatest of pleasure, ma’am,’ said Mrs. 
Lemon. 

Mrs. Lemon took Mrs. Orange into the school- 
room, where there were a number of pupils. ‘Stand 
up, children,’ said Mrs. Lemon; and they all stood 
up. 

aren Orange whispered to Mrs. Lemon. “There 
is a pale, bald child, with red whiskers, in disgrace. 
Might I ask what he has done?’ 

‘Come here, White,’ said Mrs. Lemon, ‘and tell 
this lady what you have been doing.’ 

‘Betting on horses,’ said White sulkily. 

‘Are you sorry for it, you naughty child? said 
Mrs. Lemon, _ 
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‘No,’ said White. ‘Sorry to lose, but shouldn’t be 
sorry to win.’ 

‘There ’s a vicious boy for you, ma’am,’ said Mrs. 
Lemon. ‘Go along with you, sir. This is Brown, 
Mrs. Orange. O, a sad case, Brown’s! Never 
knows when he has had enough. Greedy. How is 
your gout, sir? 

‘Bad,’ said Brown. 

‘What else can you expect? said Mrs. Lemon. 
“Your stomach is the size of two. Go and take exer- 
cise directly. Mrs. Black, come here to me. Now, 
here is a child, Mrs. Orange, ma’am, who is always 
at play. She can’t be kept at home a single day to- 
gether; always gadding about and spoiling her 
clothes. Play, play, play, play, from morning to 
night, and to morning again. How can she expect 
to improve?’ 

‘Don’t expect to improve, sulked Mrs. Black. 
‘Don’t want to.’ 

‘There is a specimen of her temper, ma’am,’ said 
Mrs. Lemon. “To see her when she is tearing about, 
neglecting everything else, you would suppose her to 
be at least good-humoured. But bless you! ma’am, 
she is as pert and flouncing a minx as ever you met 
with in all your days!’ 

“You must have a great deal of trouble with them, 
ma’am, said Mrs. Orange. 

‘Ah, I have, indeed, ma’am!’ said Mrs. Lemon. 
‘What with their tempers, what with their quarrels, 
what with their never knowing what ’s good for them, 
and what with their always wanting to domineer, 
deliver me from these unreasonable children!’ 

‘Well, I wish you good-morning, ma’am,’ said 
Mrs. Orange. 

‘Well, I wish you good-morning, ma’am,’ said Mrs. 
Lemon. 
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So Mrs. Orange took up her baby and went home, 
and told the family that plagued her so that they 
were all going to be sent to school. They said they 
didn’t want to go to school; but she packed up their 
boxes, and packed them off. 

‘O dear me, dear me! Rest and be thankful!’ said 
Mrs. Orange, throwing herself back in her little arm- 
chair. “Those troublesome troubles are got rid of, 
please the pigs!’ . 

Just then another lady, named Mrs. Alicumpaine, 
came calling at the street-door with a ring-ting-ting. 

‘My dear Mrs. Alicumpaine,’ said Mrs. Orange, 
‘how do you do? Pray stay to dinner. We have 
but a simple joint of sweet-stuff, followed by a plain 
dish of bread and treacle; but, if you will take us 
as you find us, it will be so kind? 

‘Don’t mention it,’ said Mrs. Alicumpaine. ‘I 
shall be too glad. But what do you think I have 
come for, ma’am? Guess, ma’am.’ 

‘I really cannot guess, ma’am,’ said Mrs. Orange. 

‘Why, I am going to have a small juvenile party 
to-night,’ said Mrs. Alicumpaine; ‘and if you and 
Mr. Orange and baby would but join us, we should 
be complete.’ 

‘More than charmed, I am sure!’ said Mrs. Orange. 

‘So kind of you!’ said Mrs. Alicumpaine. “But I 
hope the children won’t bore you?’ 

‘Dear things! Not at all,’ said Mrs. Orange. ‘I 
dote upon them.’ 

Mr. Orange here came home from the city; and he 
came, too, with a ring-ting-ting. 

‘James love,’ said Mrs. Orange, ‘you look tired. 
What has been doing in the city to-day?” 

‘Trap, bat, and ball, my dear,’ said Mr. Orange; 
‘and it knocks a man up.’ 

‘That dreadfully anxious city, ma’am, said Mrs. 
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- Orange to Mrs. Alicumpaine; ‘so wearing, is it not” 

‘O, so trying!’ said Mrs. Alicumpaine. ‘John has 
lately been speculating in the peg-top ring; and I 
often say to him at night, “John, is the result worth 
the wear and tear?” ’ 

Dinner was ready by this time: so they sat down 
to dinner; and while Mr. Orange carved the joint of 
sweet-stuff, he said, ‘It’s a poor heart that never 
rejoices. Jane, go down to the cellar, and fetch a 
bottle of the Upest ginger-beer.’ 

At tea-time, Mr. and Mrs. Orange, and baby, and 
Mrs. Alicumpaine went off to Mrs. Alicumpaine’s 
house. ‘The children had not come yet; but the ball- 
room was ready for them, decorated with paper 
flowers. 

‘How very sweet! said Mrs. Orange. ‘The dear 
things! How pleased they will be! 

‘I don’t care for children myself,’ said Mr. Orange, 
gaping. 

‘Not for girls? said Mrs. Alicumpaine. ‘Come! 
you care for girls?’ 

Mr. Orange shook his head, and gaped again. 
‘Frivolous and vain, ma’am.’ 

‘My dear James,’ cried Mrs. Orange, who had been 
peeping about, “do look here. Here’s the supper 
for the darlings, ready laid in the room behind the 
folding-doors. Here’s their little pickled salmon, I 
do declare! And here’s their little salad, and their 
little roast beef and fowls, and their little pastry, and 
their wee, wee, wee champagne!’ 

“Yes, I thought it best, ma’am,’ said Mrs. Alicum- 
paine, ‘that they should have their supper by them- 
selves. Our table is in the corner here, where the 
gentlemen can have their wineglass of negus, and 
their egg-sandwich, and their quiet game at beggar- 
my-neighbour, and look on. As for us, ma’am, we 
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shall have quite enough to do to manage the com- 
pany.’ 

‘O, indeed, you may say so! Quite enough, 
ma’am,’ said Mrs. Orange. 

The company began to come. The first of them 
was a stout boy, with a white top-knot and spectacles. 
The housemaid brought him in and said, ‘Compli- 
ments, and at what time was he to be fetched!’ Mrs. 
Alicumpaine said, ‘Not a moment later than ten. 
How do you do, sir? Go and sit down.’ Then a 
number of other children came; boys by themselves, 
and girls by themselves, and boys and girls together. 
They didn’t behave at all well. Some of them looked 
through quizzing-glasses at others, and said, ‘Who 
are those? Don’t know them.’ Some of them 
looked through quizzing-glasses at others, and said, 
‘How do? Some of them had cups of tea or coffee 
handed to them by others, and said, ‘Thanks; much!’ 
A good many boys stood about, and felt their shirt 
collars. Four tiresome fat boys would stand in the 
doorway, and talk about the newspapers, till Mrs. 
Alicumpaine went to them and said, ‘My dears, I 
really cannot allow you to prevent people from com- 
ing in. I shall be truly sorry to do it; but, if you 
put yourselves in everybody’s way, I must positively 
send you home.’ One boy, with a beard and a large 
white waistcoat, who stood straddling on the hearth- 
rug warming his coat-tails, was sent home. ‘Highly 
incorrect, my dear,’ said Mrs. Alicumpaine, handing 
him out of the room, ‘and I cannot permit it.’ 

There was a children’s band,—harp, cornet, and 
piano,—and Mrs. Alicumpaine and Mrs. Orange 
bustled among the children to persuade them to take 
partners and dance. But they were so obstinate! 
For quite a long time they would not be persuaded 
to take partners and dance. Most of the boys said, 
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‘Thanks; much! But not at present... And most 
of the rest of the boys said, ‘Thanks; much! But 
never do.’ 

‘O, these children are very wearing! said Mrs. 
Alicumpaine to Mrs. Orange. 

‘Dear things! I dote upon them; but they ARE 
wearing, said Mrs. Orange to Mrs. Alicumpaine. 

At last they did begin in a slow and melancholy 
way to slide about to the music; though even then 
they wouldn’t mind what they were told, but would 
have this partner, and wouldn’t have that partner, 
and showed temper about it. And they wouldn’t 
smile,—no, not on any account they wouldn't; but, 
when the music stopped, went round and round the 
room in dismal twos, as if everybody else was dead. 

‘O, it’s very hard indeed to get these vexing chil- 
dren to be entertained! said Mrs. Alicumpaine to 
Mrs. Orange. 

‘I dote upon the darlings; but it is hard,’ said Mrs. 
Orange to Mrs. Alicumpaine. 

They were trying children, that’s the truth, 
First, they wouldn’t sing when they were asked; and 
then, when everybody fully believed they wouldn't, 
they would. ‘If you serve us so any more, my love,’ 
said Mrs. Alicumpaine to a tall. child, with a good 
deal of white back, in mauve silk trimmed with lace, 
‘it will be my painful privilege to offer you a bed, 
and to send you to it immediately.’ 

The girls were so ridiculously dressed, too, that 
they were in rags before supper. How could the 
boys help treading on their trains? And yet when 
their trains were trodden on, they often showed 
temper again, and looked as black, they did! How- 
ever, they all seemed to be pleased when Mrs. 
Alicumpaine said, ‘Supper is ready, children!’ And 
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they went crowding and pushing in, as if they had 
had dry bread for dinner. 

‘How are the children getting on? said Mr. Orange 
to Mrs. Orange, when Mrs. Orange came to look 
after baby. Mrs. Orange had left baby on a shelf 
near Mr. Orange while he played at beggar-my- 
neighbour, and had asked him to keep his eye upon 
her now and then. 

“Most charmingly, my dear!’ said Mrs. Orange. 
‘So droll to see their little flirtations and jealousies! 
Do come and look!’ 

“Much obliged to you, my dear,’ said Mr. Orange; 
‘but I don’t care about children myself.’ 

So Mrs. Orange, having seen that baby was safe, 
went back without Mr. Orange to the room where 
the children were having supper. 

“What are they doing now? said Mrs. Orange to 
Mrs. Alicumpaine. 

“They are making speeches, and playing at par- 
liament,’ said Mrs. Alicumpaine to Mrs. Orange. 

On hearing this, Mrs. Orange set off once more 
back again to Mr. Orange, and said, “James dear, do 
come. The children are playing at parliament.’ 

‘Thank you, my dear,’ said Mr. Orange, ‘but I 
don’t care about parliament myself.’ 

So Mrs. Orange went once again without Mr. 
Orange to the room where the children were having 
supper, to see them playing at parliament. And she 
found some of the boys crying, ‘Hear, hear, hear!’ 
while other boys cried “No, no!’ and others, ‘Ques- 
tion! ‘Spoke!’ and all sorts of nonsense that ever you 
heard. Then one of those tiresome fat boys who 
had stopped the doorway told them he was on his legs 
(as if they couldn’t see that he wasn’t on his head, 
or on his anything else) to explain, and that, with 
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the permission of his honourable friend, if he would 
allow him to call him so (another tiresome boy 
bowed), he would proceed to explain. Then he 
went on for a long time in a sing-song (whatever he 
meant), did this troublesome fat boy, about that he 
held in his hand a glass; and about that he had come 
down to that house that night to discharge what he 
would call a public duty; and about that, on the 
present occasion, he would lay his hand (his other 
hand) upon his heart, and would tell honourable 
gentlemen that he was about to open the door to 
general approval. ‘Then he opened the door by say- 
ing, ‘To our hostess!’ and everybody else said “To 
our hostess!’ and then there were cheers. ‘Then an- 
other tiresome boy started up in sing-song, and then 
half a dozen noisy and nonsensical boys at once. 
But at last Mrs. Alicumpaine said, ‘I cannot have 
this din. Now, children, you have played at par- 
liament very nicely; but parliament gets tiresome 
after a little while, and it’s time you left off, for you 
will soon be fetched.’ 

After another dance (with more tearing to rags 
than before supper), they began to be fetched; and 
you will be very glad to be told that the tiresome fat 
boy who had been on his legs was walked off first 
without any ceremony. When they were all gone, 
poor Mrs. Alicumpaine dropped upon a sofa, and 
said to Mrs. Orange, “These children will be the 
death of me at last, ma’am,—they will indeed!’ 

‘I quite adore them, ma’am,’ said Mrs. Orange; 
‘but they po want variety.’ 

Mr. Orange got his hat, and Mrs. Orange got her 
bonnet and her baby, and they set out to walk home. 
They had to pass Mrs. Lemon’s preparatory estab- 
lishment on their way. 

‘I wonder, James dear,’ said Mrs. Orange, looking 
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up at the window, ‘whether the precious children are 
asleep!’ 

‘I don’t care much whether they are or not, my- 
self,’ said Mr. Orange. 

‘James dear!’ 

“You dote upon them, -you know,’ said Mr. Orange. 
“That ’s another thing.’ 

‘I do,’ said Mrs. Orange SAREE ‘OL pol 

‘I don’t,’ said Mr. Orange. 

‘But I was thinking, James love,’ said Mrs. 
Orange, pressing his arm, ‘whether our dear, good, 
kind Mrs. Lemon would like them to stay the holi- 
days with her.’ 

‘If she was paid for it, I daresay she would,’ said 
Mr. Orange. 

‘I adore them, James,’ said Mrs. Orange, “but 
SUPPOSE we pay her, then!’ 

This was what brought that country to such per- 
fection, and made it such a delightful place to live in. 
The grown-up people (that would be in other 
countries) soon left off being allowed any holidays 
after Mr. and Mrs. Orange tried the experiment; 
and the children (that would be in other countries) 
kept them at school as long as ever they lived, and 
made them do whatever they were told. 
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GEORGE SILVERMAN’S 
EXPLANATION 


GEORGE SILVERMAN’S 
EXPLANATION 


FIRST CHAPTER 


Tr happened in this wise— 

But, sitting with my pen in my hand looking at 
those words again, without deserying any hint in them 
of the words that should follow, it comes into my mind 
that they have an abrupt appearance. They may 
serve, however, if I let them remain, to suggest how 
very difficult I find it to begin to explain my ex- 
planation. An uncouth phrase; and yet I do not 
see my way to a better. 


SECOND CHAPTER 


Ir happened in this wise— 

But, looking at those words, and comparing them 
with my former opening, I find they are the self- 
same words repeated. This is the more surprising to 
me, because I employ them in quite a new con- 
nection. For indeed I declare that my intention 
was to discard the commencement I first had in my 
thoughts, and to give the preference to another of an 
entirely different nature, dating my explanation from 
an anterior period of my life. I will make a third 
trial, without erasing this second failure, protesting 
that it is not my design to conceal any of my infirmi- 
ties, whether they be of head or heart. 
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THIRD CHAPTER 


Nor as yet directly aiming at how it came to pass, I 
will come upon it by degrees. The natural manner, 
after all, for God knows that is how it came upon me. 

My parents were in a miserable condition of life, 
and my infant home was a cellar in Preston. I 
recollect the sound of father’s Lancashire clogs on 
the street pavement above, as being different in my 
young hearing from the sound of all other clogs; and 
I recollect, that, when mother came down the cellar- 
steps, I used tremblingly to speculate on her feet hay- 
ing a good or an ill tempered look,—on her knees, 
—on her waist,—until finally her face came into 
view, and settled the question. From this it will be 
seen that I was timid, and that the cellar-steps were 
steep, and that the doorway was very low. 

Mother had the gripe and clutch of poverty upon 
her face, upon her figure, and not least of all upon 
her voice. Her sharp and high-pitched words were 
squeezed out of her, as by the compression of bony 
fingers on a leathern bag; and she had a way of roll- 
ing her eyes about and about the cellar, as she 
scolded, that was gaunt and hungry. Father, with 
his shoulders rounded, would sit quiet on a three- 
legged stool, looking at the empty grate, until she 
would pluck the stool from under him, and bid him 
go bring some money home. Then he would dis- 
mally ascend the steps; and I, holding my ragged 
shirt and trousers together with a hand (my only 
braces), would feint and dodge from mother’s pursu- 
ing grasp at my hair. 

A worldly little devil was mother’s usual name for 
‘me. Whether I cried for that I was in the dark, 
or for that it was cold, or for that I was hungry, or 
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whether I squeezed myself into a warm corner when 
there was a fire, or ate voraciously when there was 
food, she would still say, ‘O you worldly little devil! 
And the sting of it was, that I quite well knew my- 
self to be a worldly little devil. Worldly as to want- 
ing to be housed and warmed, worldly as to want- 
ing to be fed, worldly as to the greed with which I 
inwardly compared how much I got of those good 
things with how much father and mother got, when, 
rarely, those good things were going. 

Sometimes they both went away seeking work; ita 
then I would be locked up in the cellar for a day or 
two at a time. I was at my worldliest then. Left 
alone, I yielded myself up to a worldly yearning for 
enough of anything (except misery), and for the 
death of mother’s father, who was a machine-maker 
at Birmingham, and on whose decease, I had heard 
mother say, she would come into a whole courtful of 
houses ‘if she had her rights.’ Worldly little devil, 
I would stand about, musingly fittmg my cold bare 
feet into cracked bricks and crevices of the damp 
cellar-floor,—walking over my grandfather’s body, 
so to speak, into the courtful of houses, and selling 
them for meat and drink, and clothes to wear. : 

At last a change came down into our cellar. The 
universal change came down even as low as that,— 
so will it mount to any height on which a human 
creature can perch,—and brought other changes with 
it. 

We had a heap of I don’t know what foul zitte 
in the darkest corner, which we called ‘the bed.’ For 
three days mother lay upon it without getting up, 
and then began at times to laugh. If I had ever 
heard her laugh before, it had been so seldom that 
the strange sound frightened me. It frightened 
father too; and we took it by turns to give her water. 
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Then she began to move her head from side to side, 
and sing. After that, she getting no better, father 
fell a-laughing and a-singing; and then there was 
only I to give them both water, and they both died. 


FOURTH CHAPTER 


WHEN I was lifted out of the cellar by two men, of 
whom one came peeping down alone first, and ran 
away and brought the other, [ could hardly bear the 
light of the street. I was sitting in the road-way, 
blinking at it, and at a ring of people collected 
around me, but not close to me, when, true to my 
character of worldly little devil, I broke silence by 
saying, ‘I am hungry and thirsty!’ 

‘Does he know they are dead?’ asked one of an- 
other. 

‘Do you know your father and mother are both 
dead of fever?’ asked a third of me severely. 

‘TI don’t know what it is to be dead. I supposed 
it meant that, when the cup rattled against their 
teeth, and the water spilt over them. I am hungry 
and thirsty.’ ‘That was all I had to say about it. 

The ring of people widened outward from the 
inner side as I looked around me; and I smelt vine- 
gar, and what I know to be camphor, thrown in 
towards where I sat. Presently some one put a 
great vessel of smoking vinegar on the ground near 
me; and then they all looked at me in silent horror 
as I ate and drank of what was brought for me. I 
knew at the time they had a horror of me, but I 
couldn’t help it. 

I was still eating and drinking, and a murmur of 
discussion had begun to arise respecting what was to 
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be done with me next, when I heard a cracked voice 
somewhere in the ring say, ‘My name is Hawkyard, 
Mr. Verity Hawkyard, of West Bromwich.’ Then 
the ring split in one place; and a yellow-faced, peak- 
nosed gentleman, clad all in iron-gray to his gaiters, 
pressed forward with a policeman and another 
official of some sort. He came forward close to the 
vessel of smoking vinegar; from which he sprinkled 
himself carefully, and me copiously. 

‘He had a grandfather at Birmingham, this young 
boy, who is just dead too,’ said Mr. Hawkyard. 

I turned my eyes upon the speaker, and said in a 
ravening manner, “Where’s his houses?’ 

‘Hah! Horrible worldliness on the edge of the 
grave, said Mr. Hawkyard, casting more of the 
vinegar over me, as if to get my devil out of me. 
‘I have undertaken a slight—a ve-ry slight—trust in 
behalf of this boy; quite a voluntary trust; a matter 
of mere honour, if not of mere sentiment: still I have 
taken it upon myself, and it shall be (O, yes, it shall 
be!) discharged.’ 

The bystanders seemed to form an opinion of this 
gentleman much more favourable than their opinion 
of me. 

‘He shall be taught,’ said Mr. Hawkyard, ‘(O, yes, 
he shall be taught!) but what is to be done with him 
for the present? He may be infected. He may 
disseminate infection.’ The ring widened consider- 
ably. ‘What is to be done with him? 

He held some talk with the two officials. I could 
distinguish no word save ‘Farm-house.’ There was 
another sound several times repeated, which was 
wholly meaningless in my ears then, but which I 
knew afterwards to be ‘Hoghton Towers.’ 

‘Yes, said Mr. Hawkyard. ‘I think that sounds 
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promising; I think that sounds hopeful. And he 
can be put by himself in a ward, for a night or two, 
you say? 

It seemed to be the police-officer who had said so; 
for it was he who replied, Yes! It was he, too, who 
finally took me by the arm, and walked me before 
him through the streets, into a whitewashed room in 
a bare building, where I had a chair to sit in, a table 
to sit at, an iron bedstead and good mattress to lie 
upon, and a rug and blanket to cover me. Where 
I had enough to eat too, and was shown how to clean 
the tin porringer in which it was conveyed to me, 
until it was as good as a looking-glass. Here, like- 
wise, I was put in a bath, and had new clothes 
brought to me; and my old rags were burnt, and I 
was camphored and vinegared and disinfected in a 
variety of ways. 

When all this was done,—I don’t know in how 
many days or how few, but it matters not,—Mr. 
Hawkyard stepped in at the door, remaining close 
to it, and said, ‘Go and stand against the opposite 
wall, George Silverman. As far off as you can. 
That ll do. How do you feel?’ 

I told him that I didn’t feel cold, and didn’t feel 
hungry, and didn’t feel thirsty. That was the 
whole round of human feelings, as far as I knew, 
except the pain of being beaten. 

‘Well,’ said he, ‘you are going, George, to a healthy 
farm-house to be purified. Keep in the air there 
as much as you can. Live a out-of-door life there, 
until you are fetched away. You had better not 
say much—in fact, you had better be very careful 
not to say anything—about what your parents died 
of, or they might not like to take you in. Behave 
well, and I ’ll put you to school; O, yes! I ll put you 
to school, though I’m not obligated to do it. I am 
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a servant of the Lord, George; and I have been a 
good servant to him, I have, these five-and-thirty 
years. ‘lhe Lord has had a good servant in me, and 
he knows it.’ 

What I then supposed him to mean by this, I can- 
not imagine. As little do I know when I began to 
comprehend that he was a prominent member of 
some obscure denomination or congregation, every 
member of which held forth to the rest when so in- 
clined, and among whom he was called Brother 
Hawkyard. It was enough for me to know, on that 
day in the ward, that the farmer’s cart was waiting 
for me at the street corner. I was not slow to get 
into it; for it was the first ride I ever had in my life. 

It made me sleepy, and I slept. First, I stared at 
Preston streets as long as they lasted; and, mean- 
while, I may have had some small dumb wondering 
within me whereabouts our cellar was; but I doubt 
it, Such a worldly little devil was I, that I took no 
thought who would bury father and mother, or where 
they would be buried, or when. The question 
whether the eating and drinking by day, and the 
covering by night, would be as good at the farm- 
house as at the ward superseded those questions. 

The jolting of the cart on a loose stony road awoke 
me; and I found that we were mounting a steep hill, 
where the road was a rutty by-road through a field. 
And so, by fragments of an ancient terrace, and by 
some rugged outbuildings that had once been forti- 
fied, and passing under a ruined gateway we came 
to the old farm-house in the thick stone wall out- 
side the old quadrangle of Hoghton Towers: which 
I looked at like a stupid savage, seeing no specialty 
in, seeing no antiquity in; assuming all farm-houses 
to resemble it; assigning the decay I noticed to the 
one potent cause of ‘all ruin that 1 knew,—poverty; 
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eyeing the pigeons in their flights, the cattle in their 
stalls, the ducks in the pond, and the fowls pecking 
about the yard, with a hungry hope that plenty of 
them might be killed for dinner while I stayed there; 
wondering whether the scrubbed dairy vessels, drying 
in the sunlight, could be goodly porringers out of 
which the master ate his belly-filling food, and which 
he polished when he had done, according to my ward 
experience; shrinkingly doubtful whether the shadows, 
passing over that airy height on the bright spring 
day, were not something in the nature of frowns,— 
sordid, afraid, unadmiring,—a small brute to shudder 
at. 

To that time I had never had the faintest impres- 
sion of duty. I had had no knowledge whatever 
that there was anything lovely in this life. When 
I had occasionally slunk up the cellar-steps, into the 
street, and glared in at shop-windows, I had done 
so with no higher feelings than we may suppose to 
animate a mangy young dog or wolf-cub. It is 
equally the fact that I had never been alone, in the 
sense of holding unselfish converse with myself. I 
had been solitary often enough, but nothing better. 

Such was my condition when I sat down to my 
dinner that day, in the kitchen of the old farm-house. 
Such was my condition when I lay on my bed in the 
old farm-house that night, stretched out opposite the 
narrow mullioned window, in the cold light of the 
moon, like a young vampire. 


FIFTH CHAPTER 
Wuart do I know now of Hoghton Towers? Very 


little; for I have been gratefully unwilling to dis- 
turb my first impressions. A house, centuries old, 
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on high ground a mile or so removed from the road 
between Preston and Blackburn, where the first 
James of England, in his hurry to make money by 
making baronets, perhaps made some of those remu- 
nerative dignitaries. A house, centuries old, deserted 
and falling to pieces, its woods and gardens long 
since grass-land or ploughed up, the Rivers Ribble 
and Darwen glancing below it, and a vague haze of 
smoke, against which not even the supernatural 
prescience of the first Stuart could foresee a counter- 
blast, hinting at steam-power, powerful in two dis- 
tances. 

What did I know then of Hoghton Towers? 
When I first peeped in at the gate of the lifeless 
quadrangle, and started from the mouldering statue 
becoming visible to me like its guardian ghost; when 
I stole round by the back of the farm-house, and got 
in among the ancient rooms, many of them with 
their floors and ceilings falling, the beams and rafters 
hanging dangerously down, the plaster dropping as 
I trod, the oaken panels stripped away, the windows 
half walled up, half broken; when I discovered a 
gallery commanding the old kitchen, and looked down 
between balustrades upon a massive old table and 
benches, fearing to see I know not what dead-alive 
creatures come in and seat themselves, and look up 
with I know not what dreadful eyes, or lack of eyes, 
at me; when all over the house I was awed by gaps 
and chinks where the sky stared sorrowfully at me, 
where the birds passed, and the ivy rustled, and the 
* stains of winter weather blotched the rotten floors; 
when down at the bottom of dark pits of staircase, 
into which the stairs had sunk, green leaves trembled, 
butterflies fluttered, and bees hummed in and out 
through the broken doorways; when encircling the 
whole ruin were sweet scents, and sights of fresh green 
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growth, and ever-renewing life, that I had never 
dreamed of,—I say, when I passed into such clouded 
perception of these things as my dark soul could 
compass, what did I know then of Hoghton Tow- 
ers? : 
I have written that the sky stared sorrowfully at 
me. Therein have I anticipated the answer. I knew 
that all these things looked sorrowfully at me; that 
they seemed to sigh or whisper, not without pity for 
me, ‘Alas! poor worldly little devil!’ 

There were two or three rats at the bottom of one 
of the smaller pits of broken staircase when I craned 
over and looked in. They were scuffling for some 
prey that was there; and, when they started and hid 
themselves close together in the dark, I thought of 
the old life (it had grown old already) in the cellar. 

How not to be this worldly little devil? how not to 
have a repugnance towards myself as I had towards 
the rats? I hid in a corner of one of the smaller 
chambers, frightened at myself, and crying (it was 
the first time I had ever cried for any cause not purely 
physical), and I tried to think about it. ‘One of the 
farm-ploughs came into my range of view just then; 
and it seemed to help me as it went on with its two 
horses up and down the field so peacefully and 
quietly. 

There was a girl of about my own age in the farm- 
house family, and she sat opposite to me at the nar- 
row table at meal-times. It had come into my mind, 
at our first dinner, that she might take the fever 
from me. The thought had not disquieted me then. 
I had only speculated how she would look under the 
altered circumstances, and whether she would die. 
But it came into my mind now, that I might try to 
prevent her taking the fever by keeping away from 
her, I knew I should have but scrambling board if 
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I did; so much the less worldly and less devilish the 
deed would be, I thought. 

From that hour, I withdrew myself at early morn- 
ing into secret corners of the ruined house, and re- 
mained hidden there until she went to bed. At first, 
when meals were ready, I used to hear them calling 
me; and then my resolution weakened. But I 
strengthened it again by going farther off into the 
ruin, and getting out of hearing. I often watched 
for her at the dim windows; and, when I saw that 
she was fresh and rosy, felt much happier. 

Out of this holding her in my thoughts, to the 
humanising of myself, I suppose some childish love 
arose within me. I felt, in some sort, dignified by 
the pride of protecting her,—by the pride of making 
the sacrifice for her. As my heart swelled with that 
new feeling, it insensibly softened about mother and 
father. It seemed to have been frozen before, and 
now to be thawed. The old ruin and all the lovely 
things that haunted it were not sorrowful for me 
only, but sorrowful for mother and father as well. 
Therefore did I cry again, and often too. 

The farm-house family conceived me to be of a 
morose temper, and were very short with me; though 
they never stinted me in such broken fare as was to 
be got out of regular hours. One night when I lifted 
the kitchen latch at my usual time, Sylvia (that was 
her pretty name) had but just gone out of the room. 
Seeing her ascending the opposite stairs, I stood still 
at the door. She had heard the clink of the latch, 
and looked round. 

‘George,’ she called to me in a pleased voice, ‘to- 
morrow is my birthday; and we are to have a fiddler, 
and there’s a party of boys and girls coming in a 
cart, and we shall dance. I invite you. Be sociable 
for once, George.’ 
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‘I am very sorry, miss,’ I answered; “but I—but, 
no; I can’t come.’ 

‘You are a disagreeable, ill-humoured lad,’ she re- 
turned disdainfully; ‘and I ought not to have asked 
you. I shall never speak to you again.’ 

As I stood with my eyes fixed on the fire, after she 
was gone, I felt that the farmer bent his brows upon 
me. 

‘Eh, lad! said he; ‘Sylvy’s right. You’re as 
moody and broody a lad as ever I set eyes on yet.’ 

I tried to assure him that I meant no harm; but 
he only said coldly, ‘Maybe not, maybe not! ‘There, 
get thy supper, get thy supper; and then thou canst 
sulk to thy heart’s content again.’ 

Ah! if they could have seen me next day, in the 
ruin, watching for the arrival of the cart full of 
merry young guests; if they could have seen me at 
night, gliding out from behind the ghostly statue, 
listening to the music and the fall of dancing feet, 
and watching the lighted farm-house windows from 
the quadrangle when all the ruin was dark; if they 
could have read my heart, as I crept up to bed by the 
back way, comforting myself with the reflection, 
“They will take no hurt from me,—they would not 
have thought mine a morose or an unsocial nature. 

It was in these ways that I began to form a shy 
disposition; to be of a timidly silent character under 
misconstruction; to have an inexpressible, perhaps a 
morbid, dread of ever being sordid or worldly. It 
was in these ways that my nature came to shape itself 

to such a mould, even before it was affected by the 
influences of the studious and retired life of a poor 
scholar. 
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SIXTH CHAPTER 


Broruer Hawxyarp (as he insisted on my calling 
him) put me to school, and told me to work my way. 
“You are all right, George,’ he said. ‘I have been 
the best servant the Lord has had in his service for 
this five-and-thirty year (O, I have!) ; and he knows 
the value of such a servant as I have been to him (O, 
yes, he does!) ; and he ‘ll prosper your schooling as 
a part of my reward. That’s what he ’ll do, George. 
He ’ll do it for me.’ 

From the first I could not like this familiar know]l- 
edge of the ways of the sublime, inscrutable Al- 
mighty, on Brother Hawkyard’s part. As I grew a 
little wiser, and still a little wiser, I liked it less and 
less. His manner, too, of confirming himself in a 
parenthesis,—as if, knowing himself, he doubted his 
own word,—lI found distasteful. I cannot tell how 
much these dislikes cost me; for I had a dread that 
they were worldly... 

As time went on, I became a Foundation-boy on 
a good foundation, and I cost Brother Hawkyard 
nothing. When I had worked my way so far, I 
worked yet harder, in the hope of ultimately getting 
a presentation to college and a fellowship. My 
health has never been strong (some vapour from the 
Preston cellar cleaves to me, I think) ; and what with 
much work and some weakness, I came again to be 
regarded—that is, by my fellow-students—as un- 
social. 

All through my time as a foundation-boy, I was 
within a few miles of Brother Hawkyard’s congrega- 
tion; and whenever I was what we called a leave-boy 
on a Sunday, I went over there at his desire: Before 
the knowledge became forced upon me that outside 
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their place of meeting these brothers and sisters were 
no better than the rest of the human family, but on 
the whole were, to put the case mildly, as bad as most, 
in respect of giving short weight in their shops, and 
not speaking the truth,—I say, before this knowledge 
became forced upon me, their prolix addresses, their 
inordinate conceit, their daring ignorance, their in- 
vestment of the Supreme Ruler of heaven and earth 
with their own miserable meannesses and littlenesses, 
greatly shocked me. Still, as their term for the 
frame of mind that could not perceive them to be in 
an exalted state of grace was the ‘worldly’ state, I 
did for a time suffer tortures under my inquiries of 
myself whether that young worldly-devilish spirit of 
mine could secretly be lingering at the bottom of my 
non-appreciation. 
. Brother Hawkyard was the popular expounder in 
this assembly, and generally occupied the platform 
(there was a little platform with a table on it, in lieu 
of a pulpit) first, on a Sunday afternoon. He was 
by trade a drysalter. Brother Gimblet, an elderly 
man with a crabbed face, a large dog’s-eared shirt- 
collar, and a spotted blue neckerchief reaching up 
behind to the crown of his head, was also a drysalter 
and an expounder. Brother Gimblet professed the 
greatest admiration for Brother Hawkyard, but (I 
had thought more than once) bore him a jealous 
grudge. 

Let whosoever may peruse these lines kindly take 
the pains here to read twice my solemn pledge, that 
what I write of the language and customs of the con- 
gregation in question I write scrupulously, literally, 
exactly, from the life and the truth. 

On the first Sunday after I had won what I had 
so long tried for, and when it was certain that I was 
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going up to college, Brother Hawkyard concluded 
a long exhortation thus: 

‘Well, my friends and fellow-sinners, now I told 
you when I began, that I didn’t know a word of what 
I was going to say to you (and no, I did not!), but 
that it was all one to me, because I knew the Lord 
would put into my mouth the words I wanted.’ 

(‘That ’s it? from Brother Gimblet.) 

‘And he did put into my mouth the words I 
wanted.’ 

(‘So he did! from Brother Gimblet. ) 

‘And why?’ 

(‘Ah, let’s have that! from Brother Gimblet.) 

‘Because I have been his faithful servant for five- 
and-thirty years, and because he knows it. For five- 
and-thirty years! And he knows it, mind you! I 
got those words that I wanted on account of my 
wages. I got ’em from the Lord, my fellow-sinners. 
Down! I said, “Here’s a heap of wages due; let 
us have something down, on account.” And I got 
it down, and I paid it over to you; and you won’t 
wrap it up in a napkin, nor yet in a towel, nor yet 
pocketankercher, but you ‘Il put it out at good inter- 
est. Very well. Now, my brothers and sisters and 
fellow-sinners, I am going to conclude with a ques- 
tion, and I ’ll make it so plain (with the help of the 
Lord, after five-and-thirty years, I should rather 
hope!) as that the Devil shall not be able to confuse 
it in your heads,—which he would be overjoyed to 
do.’ 

(‘Just his way. Crafty old blackguard! from 
Brother Gimblet. ) 

‘And the question is this, Are the angels learned?’ 

(‘Not they. Not a bit on it? from Brother Gimb- 
let, with the greatest confidence. ) 
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‘Not they. And where’s the proof? sent ready- 
made by the hand of the Lord. Why, there ’s one 
among us here now, that has got all the learning that 
can be crammed into him. J got him all the learning 
that could be crammed into him. His grandfather’ 
(this I had never heard before) ‘was a brother of 
ours. He was Brother Parksop. That’s what he 
was. Parksop; Brother Parksop. His worldly 
name was Parksop, and he was a brother of this 
brotherhood. Then wasn’t he Brother Parksop? 

(‘Must be. Couldn’t help hisself! from Brother 
Gimblet. ) 

‘Well, he left that one now here present among us 
to the care of a brother-sinner of his (and that 
brother-sinner, mind you, was a sinner of a bigger size 
in his time than any of you; praise the Lord!), 
Brother Hawkyard. Me. JI got him without fee 
or reward,—without a morsel of myrrh, or frankin- 
cense, nor yet amber, letting alone the honeycomb,— 
all the learning that could be crammed into him. 
Has it brought him into our temple, in the spirit? 
No. Have we had any ignorant brothers and sisters 
that didn’t know round O from crooked S, come in 
among us meanwhile? Many. ‘Then the angels are 
not learned; then they don’t so much as know their 
alphabet. And now, my friends and fellow-sinners, 
having brought it to that, perhaps some brother pres- 
ent—perhaps you, Brother Gimblet—will pray a bit 
for us?’ 

Brother Gimblet undertook the sacred function, 
after having drawn his sleeve across his mouth, and 
muttered, “Well! I don’t know as I see my way to 
hitting any of you quite in the right place neither.’ 
He said this with a dark smile, and then began to 
bellow. What we were specially to be preserved 
from, according to his solicitations, was, despoilment 
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of the orphan, suppression of testamentary intentions 
on the part of a father or (say) grandfather, appro- 
priation of the orphan’s house-property, feigning to 
give in charity to the wronged one from whom we 
withheld his due; and that class of sins. He ended 
with the petition, ‘Give us peace!’ which, speaking 
for myself, was very much needed after twenty min- 
utes of his bellowing. 

Even though I had not seen him when he rose from 
his knees, steaming with perspiration, glance at 
Brother Hawkyard, and even though I had not heard 
Brother Hawkyard’s tone of congratulating him on 
the vigour with which he had roared, I should have 
detected a malicious application in this prayer. Un- 
formed suspicions to a similar effect had sometimes 
passed through my mind in my earlier school-days, 
and had always caused me great distress; for they 
were worldly in their nature, and wide, very wide, of 
the spirit that had drawn me from Sylvia. They 
were sordid suspicions, without a shadow of proof. 
They were worthy to have originated in the unwhole- 
some cellar. They were not only without proof, but 
against proof; for was I not myself a living proof of 
what Brother Hawkyard had done? and without him, 
how should I ever have seen the sky look sorrowfully 
down upon that wretched boy at Hoghton Towers? 

Although the dread of a relapse into a stage of 
savage selfishness was less strong upon me as I ap- 
proached manhood, and could act in an increased 
degree for myself, yet I was always on my guard 
against any tendency to such relapse. After getting 
these suspicions under my feet, I had been troubled 
by not being able to like Brother Hawkyard’s man- 
ner, or his professed religion. So it came about, that, 
as I walked back that Sunday evening, I thought it 
would be an act of reparation for any such injury my 
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struggling thoughts had unwillingly done him, if I 
wrote, and placed in his hands, before going to 
college, a full acknowledgment of his goodness to me, 
and an ample tribute of thanks. It might serve as 
an implied vindication of him against any dark 
scandal from a rival brother and expounder, or from 
any other quarter. 

Accordingly, I wrote the document with much 
care. JI may add with much feeling too; for it af- 
fected me as I went on. Having no set studies to 
pursue, in the brief interval between leaving the 
Foundation and going to Cambridge, I determined to 
walk out to his place cf business, and give it into his 
own hands. 

It was a winter afternoon, when I tapped at the 
door of his little counting-house, which was at the 
farther end of his long, low shop. As I did so (hay- 
ing entered by the back yard, where casks and boxes 
were taken in, and where there was the inscription, 
‘Private way to the counting-house’), a shopman 
called to me from the counter that he was engaged. 

‘Brother Gimblet’ (said the shopman, who was one 
of the brotherhood) ‘is with him.’ 

I thought this all the better for my purpose, and 
made bold to tap again. ‘They were talking in a low 
tone, and money was passing; for I heard it being 
counted out. 

‘Who is it? said Brother Hawkyard, sharply. 

‘George Silverman,’ I answered, holding the door 
open. “May I come in? 

Both brothers seemed so astounded to see me that 
I felt shyer than usual. But they looked quite 
cadaverous in the early gaslight, and perhaps that 
accidental circumstance exaggerated the expression 
of their faces. 

“What is the matter? asked Brother Hawkyard, 
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‘Ay! what is the matter? asked Brother Gimblet. 

‘Nothing at all,’ I said, diffidently producing my 
document: ‘I am only the bearer of a letter from 
myself.’ 

‘From yourself, George?’ cried Brother Hawk- 
yard. 

‘And to you,’ said I. 

‘And to me, George?’ | 

He turned paler, and opened it hurriedly; but 
looking over it, and seeing generally what it was, 
became less hurried, recovered his colour, and said, 
“Praise the Lord!’ 

“That ’s it? cried Brother Gimblet. ‘Well put! 
Amen.’ 

Brother Hawkyard then said, in a livelier strain, 
“You must know, George, that Brother Gimblet and 
I are going to make our two businesses one. We are 
going into partnership. We are settling it now. 
Brother Gimblet is to take one clear half of the profits 
(O, yes! he shall have it; he shall have it to the last 
farthing) .’ | 

‘D.V.! said Brother Gimblet, with his right fist 
firmly clinched on his right leg. 

“There is no objection, pursued Brother Hawk- 
yard, ‘to my reading this aloud, George?’ 

As it was what I expressly desired should be done, 
after yesterday’s prayer, I more than readily begged 
him to read it aloud. He did so; and Brother Gimb- 
let listened with a crabbed smile. 

‘It was in a good hour that I came here,’ he said, 
wrinkling up his eyes. “It was in a good hour, like- 
wise, that I was moved yesterday to depict for the 
terror of evil-doers a character the direct opposite of 
Brother Hawkyard’s. But it was the Lord that done 
it: I felt him at it while I was perspiring.’ 

After that it was proposed by both of them that I 
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should attend the congregation once more before my 
final departure. What my shy reserve would un- 
dergo, from being expressly preached at and prayed 
at, I knew beforehand. But I reflected that it would 
be for the last time, and that it might add to the 
weight of my letter. It was well known to the 
brothers and sisters that there was no place taken for 
me in their paradise; and if I showed this last token 
of deference to Brother Hawkyard, notoriously in 
despite of my own sinful inclinations, it might go some 
little way in aid of my statement that he had been 
good to me, and that I was grateful to him. Merely 
stipulating, therefore, that no express endeavour 
should be made for my conversion,—which would in- 
volve the rolling of several brothers and sisters on the 
floor, declaring that they felt all their sins in a heap 
on their left side, weighing so many pounds avoirdu- 
pois, as I knew from what I had seen of those re- 
pulsive mysteries,—I promised. 

Since the reading of my letter, Brother Gimblet 
had been at intervals wiping one eye with an end of 
his spotted blue neckerchief, and grinning to himself. 
It was, however, a habit that brother had, to grin in 
an ugly manner even when expounding. I call to 
mind a delighted snarl with which he used to detail 
from the platform the torments reserved for the 
wicked (meaning all human creation except the 
brotherhood), as being remarkably hideous. 

I left the two to settle their articles of partnership, 
and count money; and I never saw them again but 
on the followmg Sunday. Brother Hawkyard died 
within two or three years, leaving all he possessed to 
Brother Gimblet, in virtue of a will dated (as I have 
been told) that very day. 

Now I was so far at rest with myself, when Sunday 
came, knowing that I had conquered my own mis- 
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trust, and righted Brother Hawkyard in the jaun- 
diced vision of a rival, that I went, even to that coarse 
chapel, in a less sensitive state than usual. How 
could I foresee that the delicate, perhaps the diseased, 
corner of my mind, where I winced and shrunk when 
it was touched, or was even approached, would be 
handled as the theme of the whole proceedings? 

On this occasion it was assigned to Brother Hawk- 
yard to pray, and to Brother Gimblet to preach. 
The prayer was to open the ceremonies; the discourse 
was to come next. Brothers Hawkyard and Gimb- 
let were both on the platform; Brother Hawkyard on 
his knees at the table, unmusically ready to pray; 
Brother Gimblet sitting against the wall, grinningly 
ready to preach. 

‘Let us offer up the sacrifice of prayer, my brothers 
and sisters and fellow-sinners.’ Yes; but it was I 
who was the sacrifice. It was our poor, sinful, 
worldly-minded brother here present who was 
wrestled for. ‘The now-opening career of this our 
unawakened brother might lead to his becoming a 
minister of what was called ‘the church. That was 
what he looked to. ‘The church. Not the chapel, 
Lord. The church. No rectors, no vicars, no arch- 
deacons, no bishops, no archbishops, in the chapel, 
but, O Lord! many such in the church. Protect our 
sinful brother from his love of lucre. Cleanse from 
our unawakened brother’s breast his sin of worldly- 
mindedness. The prayer said infinitely more in - 
words, but nothing more to any intelligible effect. 

Then Brother Gimblet came forward, and took (as 
I knew he would) the text, ‘My kingdom is not of 
this world.’ Ah! but whose was, my fellow-sinners? 
Whose? Why, our brother’s here present was. The 
only kingdom he had an idea of was of this world 
(‘That ’s it? from several of the congregation), 
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What did the woman do when she lost the piece of 
money? Went and looked for it. What should our 
brother do when he lost his way? (‘Go and look for 
it,’ from a sister.) Go and look for it, true. But 
must he looked for it in the right direction or in the 
wrong? (‘In the right,’ from a brother.) ‘There 
spake the prophets! He must look for it in the right 
direction, or he couldn’t find it. But he had turned his 
back upon the right direction, and he wouldn’t find it. 
Now, my fellow-sinners, to show you the difference 
betwixt worldly-mindedness and unworldly-minded- 
ness, betwixt kingdoms not of this world and king- 
doms of this world, here was a letter wrote by even 
our worldly-minded brother unto Brother Hawkyard. 
Judge, from hearing of it read, whether Brother 
Hawkyard was the faithful steward that the Lord 
had in his mind only t’ other day, when, in this very 
place, he drew you the picter of the unfaithful one; 
for it was him that done it, not me. Don’t doubt 
that! 

Brother Gimblet then groaned and bellowed his 
way through my composition, and. subsequently 
through an hour. The service closed with a hymn, 
in which the brothers unanimously roared, and the 
sisters unanimously shrieked at me, That I by wiles 
of worldly gain was mocked, and they on waters of 
sweet love were rocked; that I with mammon strug- 
gled in the dark, while they were floating in a second 
ark. 

I went out from all this with an aching heart and 
a weary spirit: not because I was quite so weak as 
to consider these narrow creatures interpreters of the 
Divine Majesty and Wisdom, but because I was weak 
enough to feel as though it were my hard fortune to 
be misrepresented and misunderstood, when I most 
tried to subdue any risings of mere worldliness within 
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me, and when I most hoped that, by dint of trying 
earnestly, I had succeeded. 


SEVENTH CHAPTER 


My timidity and my obscurity occasioned me to live 
a secluded life at college, and to be little known. 
No relative ever came to visit me, for I had no rela- 
tive. No intimate friends broke in upon my studies, 
for I made no intimate friends. I supported myself 
on my scholarship, and read much, My college time 
was otherwise not so very different from my time at 
Hoghton Towers. 

Knowing myself to be unfit for the noisier stir of 
social existence, but believing myself qualified to do 
my duty in a moderate, though earnest way, if I 
could obtain some small preferment in the Church, 
I applied my mind to the clerical profession. In due 
sequence I took orders, was ordained, and began to 
look about me for employment. I must observe that 
I had taken a good degree, that I had succeeded in 
winning a good fellowship, and that my means were 
ample for my retired way of life. By this time I had 
read with several young men; and the occupation in- 
creased my income, while it was highly interesting 
to me. I once accidentally overheard our greatest 
don say, to my boundless joy, “That he heard it re- 
ported of Silverman that his gift of quiet explanation, 
his patience, his amiable temper, and his conscien- 
tiousness made him the best of coaches. May my 
‘gift of quiet explanation’ come more seasonably and 
powerfully to my aid in this present explanation than 
T think it will! 

It may be in a certain degree owing to the situa- 
tion of my college-rooms (in a corner where the day- 
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light was sobered), but it is in a much larger degree 
referable to the state of my own mind, that I seem 
to myself, on looking back to this time of my life, 
to have been always in the peaceful shade. I can 
see others in the sunlight; I can see our boats’ crews 
and our athletic young men on the glistening water, 
or speckled with the moving lights of sunlit leaves; 
but I myself am always in the shadow looking on. 
Not unsympathetically—God forbid!—but looking 
on alone, much as I looked at Sylvia from the 
shadows of the ruined house, or looked at the red 
gleam shining through the farmer’s windows, and 
listened to the fall of dancing feet, when all the ruin 
was dark that night in the quadrangle. 

I now come to the reason of my quoting that lauda- 
tion of myself above given. Without such reason, 
to repeat it would have been mere boastfulness. 

Among those who had read with me was Mr. 
Fareway, second son of Lady Fareway, widow of 
Sir Gaston Fareway, baronet. This young gentle- 
man’s abilities were much above the average; but he 
came of a rich family and was idle and luxurious. 
He presented himself to me too late, and afterwards 
came to me too irregularly, to admit of my being of 
much service to him. In the end, I considered it my 
duty to dissuade him from going up for an examina- 
tion which he could never pass; and he left college 
without a degree. After his departure, Lady Fare- 
way wrote to me, representing the justice of my re- 
turning half my fee, as I had been of so little use to 
her son. Within my knowledge a similar demand 
had not been made in any other case; and I most 
freely admit that the justice of it had not occurred 
to me until it was pointed out. But I at once per- 
ceived it, yielded to it, and returned the money. 

Mr. Fareway had been gone two years or more, 
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and I had forgotten him, when he one day walked 
into my rooms as I was sitting at my books. 

Said he, after the usual salutations had passed, 
‘Mr. Silverman, my mother is in town here, at the 
hotel, and wishes me to present you to her.’ 

I was not comfortable with strangers, and I dare- 
say I betrayed that I was a little nervous or unwilling. 
‘For,’ said he, without my having spoken, ‘I think the 
interview may tend to the advancement of your 
prospects.’ 

It put me to the blush to think that I should be 
tempted by a worldly reason, and I rose immediately. 

Said Mr. Fareway, as we went along, ‘Are you a 
good hand at business?’ 

‘I think not,’ said I. 

Said Mr. Fareway then, ‘My mother is.’ 

“Truly? said I. 

‘Yes; my mother is what is usually called a manag- 
ing woman. Doesn’t make a bad thing, for instance, 
even out of the spendthrift habits of my eldest 
brother abroad. Inshort,a managing woman. ‘This 
is in confidence.’ 

He had never spoken to me in confidence, and I 
was surprised by his doing so. I said I should re- 
spect his confidence, of course, and said no more on 
the delicate subject. We had but a little way to 
walk, and I was soon in his mother’s company. He 
presented me, shook hands with me, and left us two 
(as he said) to business. 

I saw in my Lady Fareway a handsome, well-pre- 
served lady of somewhat large stature, with a steady 
glare in her great round dark eyes that embarrassed 
me. 

Said my lady, ‘I have heard from my son, Mr. 
Silverman, that you would be glad of some prefer- 
ment in the church.’ 
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I gave my lady to understand that was SO. 

‘I don’t know whether you are aware,’ my lady 
proceeded, ‘that we have a presentation to a living? 
I say we have; but, in point of fact, I have.’ 

I gave my lady to understand that I had not been 
aware of this. 

Said my lady, ‘So it is: indeed I have two presenta- 
tions,—one to two hundred a year, one to six. Both 
livings are in our country,—North Devonshire,—as 
you probably know. ‘The first is vacant. Would 
you like it?’ 

What with my lady’s eyes, and what with the 
suddenness of this proposed gift, I was much con- 
fused. 

‘I am sorry it is not the larger presentation,’ said 
my lady, rather coldly; ‘though I will not, Mr. Silver- 
man, pay you the bad compliment of supposing that 
you are, because that would be mercenary,—and 
mercenary I am persuaded you are not.’ 

Said I, with my utmost earnestness, ‘Thank you, 
Lady Fareway, thank you, thank you! I should be 
deeply hurt if I thought I bore the character.’ 

‘Naturally,’ said my lady. ‘Always detestable, 
but particularly in a clergyman. You have not said 
whether you will like the living?’ 

With apologies for my remissness or indistinctness, 
I assured my lady that I accepted it most readily and 
gratefully. 1 added that I hoped she would not 
estimate my appreciation of the generosity of her 
choice by my flow of words; for I was not a ready 
man in that respect when taken by surprise or touched 
at heart. 

“The affair is concluded,’ said my lady; ‘concluded. 
You will find the duties very light, Mr. Silverman. 
Charming house; charming little garden, orchard, 
and all that. You will be able to take pupils. By 
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the bye! No: I will return to the word afterwards. 
What was I going to mention, when it put me out? 

My lady stared at me, as if I knew. And I didn’t 
know. And that perplexed me afresh. 

Said my lady, after some consideration, ‘O, of 
course, how very dull of me! The last incumbent,— 
least mercenary man I ever saw,—in consideration of 
the duties being so light and the house so delicious, 
couldn’t rest, he said, unless I permitted him to help 
me with my correspondence, accounts, and various 
little things of that kind; nothing in themselves, but 
which it worries a lady to cope with. Would Mr. 
Silverman also like to—? Or shall I—? 

I hastened to say that my poor help would be al- 
ways at her ladyship’s service. 

‘I am absolutely blessed,’ said my iady, casting up 
her eyes (and so taking them off of me for one mo- 
ment), ‘in having to do with gentlemen who cannot 
endure an approach to the idea of being mercenary! 
She shivered at the word. ‘And now as to the pupil.’ 

‘The—? I was quite at a loss. 

‘Mr. Silverman, you have no idea what she is. 
She is,’ said my lady, laying her touch upon my coat- 
sleeve, ‘I do verily believe, the most extraordinary 
girl in this world. Already knows more Greek and 
Latin than Lady Jane Grey. And taught herself! 
Has not yet, remember, derived a moment’s advan- 
tage from Mr. Silverman’s classical acquirements. 
To say nothing of mathematics, which she is bent 
upon becoming versed in, and in which (as I hear 
from my son and others) Mr. Silverman’s reputation 
is so deservedly high!’ 

Under my lady’s eyes I must have lost the clue, I 
felt persuaded; and yet I did not know where I could 
have dropped it. 

‘Adelina,’ said my lady, ‘is my only daughter. If 
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I did not feel quite convinced that I am not blinded 
by a mother’s partiality; unless I was absolutely sure 
that when you know her, Mr. Silverman, you will 
esteem it a high and unusual privilege to direct her 
studies,—I should introduce a mercenary element 
into this conversation, and ask you on what terms—’ 

I entreated my lady to go no further. My lady 
saw that I was troubled, and did me the honour to 
comply with my request. 


EIGHTH CHAPTER 


EVERYTHING in mental acquisition that her brother 
might have been, if he would, and everything in all 
gracious charms and admirable qualities that no one 
but herself could be,—this was Adelina. 

I will not expatiate upon her beauty; I will not 
expatiate upon her intelligence, her quickness of 
perception, her powers of memory, her sweet con- 
sideration, from the first moment, for the slow-paced 
tutor who ministered to her wonderful gifts. I was 
thirty then; I am over sixty now: she is ever present 
to me in these hours as she was in those, bright and 
beautiful and young, wise and fanciful and good. 

When I discovered that I loved her, how can I 
say? In the first day? in the first week? in the first 
month? Impossible to trace. If I be (as I am) un- 
able to represent to myself any previous period of my 
life as quite separable from her attracting power, how 
can I answer for this one detail? 

Whensoever I made the discovery, it laid a heavy 
burden on me. And yet, comparing it with the far 
heavier burden that I afterwards took up, it does not 
seem to me now to have been very hard to bear. In 
the knowledge that I did love her, and that I should 
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love her while my life lasted, and that I was ever to 
hide my secret deep in my own breast, and she was 
never to find it, there was a kind of sustaining joy 
or pride, or comfort, mingled with my pain. 

But later on,—say, a year later on,—when I made 
another discovery, then indeed my suffering and my 
struggle were strong. That other discovery was— 

These words will never see the light, if ever, until 
my heart is dust; until her bright spirit has returned 
to the regions of which, when imprisoned here, it 
surely retained some unusual glimpse of remem- 
brance; until all the pulses that ever beat around us 
shall have long been quiet; until all the fruits of all 
the tiny victories and defeats achieved in our little 
breasts shall have withered away. That discovery 
was that she loved me. 

She may have enhanced my knowledge, and loved 
me for that; she may have over-valued my discharge 
of duty to her, and loved me for that; she may have 
refined upon a playful compassion which she would 
sometimes show for what she called my want of wis- 
dom, according to the light of the world’s dark 
lanterns, and loved me for that; she may—she must 
—have confused the borrowed light of what I had 
only learned, with its brightness in its pure, original 
rays; but she loved me at that time, and she made 
me know it. 

Pride of family and pride of wealth put me as far 
off from her in my lady’s eyes as if I had been some 
domesticated creature of another kind. But they 
could not put me further from her than I put myself 
when I set my merits against hers. More than that. 
They could not put me, by millions of fathoms, half 
so low beneath her as I put myself when in imagina- 
tion I took advantage of her noble trustfulness, took 
the fortune that I knew she must possess in her own 
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right, and left her to find herself, in the zenith of her 
beauty and genius, bound to poor rusty, plodding me. 

No! Worldliness should not enter here at any 
cost. If I had tried to keep it out of other ground, 
how much harder was I bound to try to keep it out 
from this sacred place! 

But there was something daring in her broad, gen- 
erous character, that demanded at so delicate a crisis 
to be delicately and patiently addressed. After 
many and many a bitter night (O, I found I could 
cry for reasons not purely physical, at this pass of 
my life!) I took my course. 

My lady had, in our first interview, unconsciously 
overstated the accommodation of my pretty house. 
There was room in it for only one pupil. He was a 
young gentleman near coming of age, very well con- 
nected, but what is called a poor relation. His par- 
ents were dead. The charges of his living and read- 
ing with me were defrayed by an uncle; and he and I 
were to do our utmost together for three years to- 
wards qualifying him to make his way. At this time 
he had entered into his second year with me. He was 
well-looking, clever, energetic, enthusiastic, bold; in 
the best sense of the term, a thorough young Anglo- 
Saxon. 

I resolved to bring these two together. 


NINTH CHAPTER 


Sap I, one night, when I had conquered myself, 
‘Mr. Granville,—Mr. Granville Wharton his name 
was,—'‘I doubt if you have ever yet so much as seen 
Miss Fareway.’ 

“Well, sir,’ returned he, laughing, ‘you see her so 
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much yourself, that you hardly leave another fellow 
a chance of seeing her.’ ; 

‘I am her tutor, you know,’ said I. 

And there the subject dropped for that time. But 
I so contrived as that they should come together 
shortly afterwards. I had previously so contrived as 
to keep them asunder; for while I loved her,—I mean 
before I had determined on my sacrifice,—a lurking 
jealousy of Mr. Granville lay within my unworthy 
breast. 

It was quite an ordinary interview in the Fareway 
Park; but they talked easily together for some time: 
like takes to like, and they had many points of re- 
semblance. Said Mr. Granville to me, when he and 
I sat at our supper that night, ‘Miss Fareway is 
remarkably beautiful, sir, remarkably engaging. 
Don’t you think so? ‘I think so,’ said I. And I 
stole a glance at him, and saw that he had reddened 
and was thoughtful. I remember it most vividly, be- 
cause the mixed feeling of grave pleasure and acute 
pain that the slight circumstance caused me was the 
first of a long, long series of such mixed impressions 
under which my hair turned slowly gray. 

I had not much need to feign to be subdued; but 
I counterfeited to be older than I was in all respects 
(Heaven knows! my heart being all too young the 
while), and feigned to be more of a recluse and book- 
worm than I had really become, and gradually set up 
more and more of a fatherly manner towards Adelina. 
Likewise I made my tuition less imaginative than be- 
fore; separated myself from my poets and philoso- 
phers; was careful to present them in their own 
light, and me, their lowly servant, in my own shade. 
Moreover, in the matter of apparel I was equally 
mindful; not that I had ever been dapper that way; 
but that I was slovenly now. 
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As I depressed myself with one hand, so did I 
labour to raise Mr. Granville with the other; direct- 
ing his attention to such subjects as I too well knew 
most interested her, and fashioning him (do not de- 
ride or misconstrue the expression, unknown reader 
of this writing; for I have suffered!) into a greater 
resemblance to myself in my solitary one strong 
aspect. And gradually, gradually, as I saw him take 
more and more to these thrown-out lures of mine, 
then did I come to know better and better that love 
was drawing him on, and was drawing her from me. 

So passed more than another year; every day a 
year in its number of my mixed impressions of grave 
pleasure and acute pain; and then these two, being 
of age and free to act legally for themselves, came 
before me hand in hand (my hair being now quite 
white), and entreated me that I would unite them to- 
gether. “And indeed, dear tutor,’ said Adelina, ‘it is 
but consistent in you that you should do this thing 
for us, seeing that we should never have spoken to- 
gether that first time but for you, and that but for 
you we could never have met so often afterwards.’ 
The whole of which was literally true; for I had 
availed myself of my many business attendances on, 
and conferences with, my lady, to take Mr. Granville 
to the house, and leave him in the outer room with 
Adelina. 

I knew that my lady would object to such a mar- 
riage for her daughter, or to any marriage that was 
other than an exchange of her for stipulated lands, 
goods, and moneys. But looking on the two, and 
seeing with full eyes that they were both young and 
beautiful; and knowing that they were alike in the 
tastes and acquirements that will outlive youth and 
beauty; and considering that Adelina had a fortune 
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now, in her own keeping; and considering further 
that Mr. Granville, though for the present poor, was 
of a good family that had never lived in a cellar in 
Preston; and believing that their love would endure, 
neither having any great discrepancy to find out in 
the other,—I told them of my readiness to do this 
thing which Adelina asked of her dear tutor, and to 
send them forth, husband and wife, into the shining 
world with golden gates that awaited them. 

It was on a summer morning that I rose before the 
sun to compose myself for the crowning of my work 
with this end; and my dwelling being near to the sea, 
I walked down to the rocks on the shore, in order 
that I might behold the sun in his majesty. 

The tranquillity upon the deep, and on the firma- 
ment, the crderly withdrawal of the stars, the calm 
promise of coming day, the rosy suffusion of the sky 
and waters, the ineffable splendour that then burst 
forth, attuned my mind afresh after the discords of 
the night. Methought that all I looked on said to 
me, and that all I heard in the sea and in the air said to 
me, ‘Be comforted, mortal, that thy life is so short. 
Our preparation for what is to follow has endured, 
and shall endure, for unimaginable ages.’ 

I married them. I knew that my hand was cold 
when I placed it on their hands clasped together; but 
the words with which I had to accompany the action 
I could say without faltering, and I was at peace. 

They being well away from my house and from 
the place after our simple breakfast, the time was 
come when I must do what I had pledged myself to 
them that I would do,—break the intelligence to my 
lady. 

Tent up to the house, and found my lady in her 
ordinary business-room. She happened to have an 
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unusual amount of commissions to intrust to me that 
day; and she had filled my hands with papers before 
{ could originate a word. 

‘My lady,’ I then began, as I stood beside her 
table. 

‘Why, what ’s the matter? she said quickly, look- 
ing up. 

‘Not much, I would fain hope, after you shall have 
prepared yourself, and considered a little.’ 

‘Prepared myself; and considered a little! You 
appear to have prepared yourself but indifferently, 
anyhow, Mr. Silverman.’ This mighty scornfully, 
as I experienced my usual embarrassment under her 
stare. 

Said I, in self-extenuation once for all, ‘Lady 
Fareway, I have but to say for myself that I have 
tried to do my duty.’ 

‘For yourself? repeated my lady. ‘Then there are 
others concerned, I see. Who are they? 

I was about to answer, when she made towards the 
bell with a dart that stopped me, and said, ‘Why, 
where is Adelina?’ 

‘Forbear! be calm, my lady. I married her this 
morning to Mr. Granville Wharton.’ 

She set her lips, looked more intently at me than 
ever, raised her right hand, and smote me hard upon 
the cheek. 

‘Give me back those papers! give me back those 
papers! She tore them out of my hands, and tossed 
them on her table. Then seating herself defiantly 
in her great chair, and folding her arms, she stabbed 
me to the heart with the unlooked-for reproach, “You 
worldly wretch!’ : 

“Worldly? I eried. ‘Worldly? 

“This, if you please,’—she went on with supreme 
scorn, pointing me out as if there were some one there 
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to see,—‘this, if you please, is the disinterested 
scholar, with not a design beyond his books! ‘This, 
if you please, is the simple creature whom any one 
could overreach in a bargain! This, if you please, 
is Mr. Silverman! Not of this world; not he! He 
has too much simplicity for this world’s cunning. 
He has too much singleness of purpose to be a match 
for this world’s double-dealing. What did he give 
you for it? 

‘For what? And who? 

“How much,’ she asked, bending forward in her 
great chair, and insultingly tapping the fingers of 
her right hand on the palm of her lJeft,—‘how much 
does Mr. Granville Wharton pay you for getting 
him Adelina’s money? What is the amount of your 
percentage upon Adelina’s fortune? What were 
the terms of the agreement that you proposed to this 
boy when you, the Rev. George Silverman, licensed 
to marry, engaged to put him in possession of this 
girl? You made good terms for yourself, whatever 
they were. He would stand a poor chance against 
your keenness.’ 

_ Bewildered, horrified, stunned by this cruel per- 
version, I could not speak. But I trust that I looked 

innocent, being so. 

-  ‘Tisten to me, shrewd hypocrite,’ said my lady, 
whose anger increased as she gave it utterance; ‘at- 
tend to my words, you cunning schemer, who have 
carried this plot through with such a practised double 
face that I have never suspected you. I had my 
projects for my daughter; projects for family con- 
nection; projects for fortune. You have thwarted 
them, and overreached me; but I am not one to be 
thwarted and overreached without retaliation. Do 
you mean to hold this living another month?’ 

‘Do: you deem it possible, Lady Fareway, that I 
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ean hold it another hour, under your injurious 
words?’ . 

‘Is it resigned, then? 

‘It was mentally resigned, my lady, some minutes 
ago.’ 

‘Don’t equivocate, sir. Is it resigned?’ 

‘Unconditionally and entirely; and I would that I 
had never, never come near it!’ 

‘A cordial response from me to that wish, Mr. 
Silverman! But take this with you, sir. If you had 
not resigned it, I would have had you deprived of 
it. And though you have resigned it, you will not 
get quit of me as easily as you think for. I will 
pursue you with this story. I will make this nefari- 
ous conspiracy of yours, for money, known. You 
have made money by it, but you have at the same 
time made an enemy by it. Yow will take good care 
that the money sticks to you; I will take good care 
that the enemy sticks to you.’ 

Then said I finally, “Lady Fareway, I think my 
heart is broken. Until I came into this room just 
now, the possibility of such mean wickedness as you 
have imputed to me never dawned upon my thoughts. 
Your suspicions— 

‘Suspicions! Pah! said she indignantly. ‘Cer- 
tainties.’ 

“Your certainties, my lady, as you call them, your 
suspicions as I call them, are cruel, unjust, wholly 
devoid of foundation in fact. I can declare no 
more; except that I have not acted for my own 
profit or my own pleasure. I have not in this pro- 
ceeding considered myself. Once again, I think my 
heart is broken. If I have unwittingly done any 
wrong with a righteous motive, that is some penalty 
to pay.’ 

She received this with another and more indignant 
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“Pah! and I made my way out of her room (I think 
I felt my way out with my hands, although my eyes 
were open), almost suspecting that my voice had a 
repulsive sound, and that I was a repulsive object. 

There was a great stir made, the bishop was ap- 
pealed to, I received a severe reprimand, and nar- 
rowly escaped suspension. For years a cloud hung 
over me, and my name was tarnished. . But my heart 
did not break, if a broken heart involves death; for 
I lived through it. 

They stood by me, Adelina and her husband, 
through it all. Those who had known me at college, 
and even most of those who had only known me there 
by reputation, stood by me too. Little by little, the 
belief widened that I was not capable of what was 
laid to my charge. At length I was presented to a 
college-living in a sequestered place, and there I 
now pen my explanation. I pen it at my open 
window in the summer-time, before me lying the - 
churchyard, equal resting-place for sound hearts, 
wounded hearts, and broken hearts. I pen it for the 
relief of my own mind, not foreseeing whether or no 
it will ever have a reader. 
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